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lyrORNIiro,” said the Bntish Red Deer, nodding across the palings to the Spriug-bok. “ Town pretty full, what!” 
„ his neighbour. » It ’s this polyglot show round there in the Bosch that brings the foreigners in 

Never heard such a varied lot of language in my life, and I ’ve spent half of it in Zoos. And such respectable- 
ooking gentlemen, too. Seen them strolling through here of an afternoon on their way from the Huis to take the 
Stoom-tramway to Scheveningen.” 

“ What are they doing here 1 ” asked the Red Deer. “ Is it a Church Congress ! ” 

A “ Not exactly that,” ^id the Spring-bok. “I rather think it’s a meeting of people interested in Life-saving 
Apparatus. Two of them— Russians, I fancy— passed my cage the other day talking French. Picked up a smattering 
of the ton^e myself at the Ma,rseilles Zoo, where they landed me to get acclimatised to Europe. Well, one of them 
said something that gave me quite a shook. ‘ Damnable things these dum-dums ! ’ That ’s what he said.” 

What 's a dum-dum ^ ” asked the Red Deer. 

“ Sort of pellet you get shot with,” said the Spring-bok, who was very well-informed, 
tell ” like the explosive pattern they use up our way 1 ” asked the Red Deer. “ Very insidious, my friends 


“ Not so noisy as that ; but it 's got a flattened head, and won’t oome out the other side.” 

“ And what did the other gentleman say 1 ” » 

“ He said the dum-dum was an outrage on civilisation, and he was glad to see the brutal English were going to 
have a lesson m humanity. Daresay you’ve had your prejudices against English sportsmen during the stalking- 
seasoii ; but I don t really think they can be so very unkind. One of them, such a nice-mannered old gentleman, came 
by the other day, with a hump on his back and a small dog. He addressed the latter with a very perfect Dutch accent. 

Silence, Tobt,’ he said, ‘ and remember the notice, JVo dogs of war admitted I ’ And he came up and patted me on the 
head and gave me a mixed biscuit and asked me how my poor old Oom was.” 

“ What ’s an Oom ? ” asked the Red Deer. 

“ Kind of paternal Uncle,” said the Spring-bok. 

“Well, how was he?” asked the Red Deer. 

“ That ’s just it. Nobody here seems to know exactly how he is. You see, our people haven’t sent over any 
missionaries to this Bosch Congress, not being a sovereign nation, like — ^well, for instance, like the hilly little place our 
young friend, the chamois, comes from. So I asked him if he knew. And he se^d my Oom was suffering just now from 
a sluggish liver ; but warm external applications were being used. 
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Sian fifteen hundred yards. Ah ! here he comes again ! ” 

“ No, stupid,” said the Spring-hok. “ Can’t you see the nice old thing with the hump behind . Wonder if he s 

got the Eed Deer. “Why, of course, I know him quite well. He used to draw 

pictures^f ns and ^^^p ^ jaunty air of general philanthropy, the Sage of Fleet Street (for it was he) passed by, 

scattering wide largesse of buns and biscuits as he went, and saying, “Fax vobiscumr at intervals to the various animals. 

“And to think,” he was murmuring to himself, in between, “ that all these barriers between beast and beast will 
shortly be removed; and we shall have the lion walking out with the bear and the rooster sitting down beside the 
crocodile. Man, returning to Paradise (of which the word Bosch is so infelicitous an equivalent), is bound to bring m his 
train the brute creation, which will follow his good, as they once followed his bad, example. For —and here he broke 
out into melody — 

“ There ’s never a note “ Jhe sword has a crook 

In the Gatling’s throat, Like a pruning-hook, 

The sight of the rifle ’s blurred ; ® j 5 

The clarion’s blast They ’ve shovelled the shot 


The clarion’s blast 
Is a thing of the past, 
The same as the Dodo-bird. 


In the melting-pot, 

And the ping of the dum-dum ’s dumb I 


All which,” he added, “is largely due to my happy thought ; one of those spontaneous touches which make the whole 
world kin ! ” And for the twentieth time he drew from his breast and read aloud an ofiicial document in orange-tinted 
vellum, it was headed “ An Unsolicited Testimonial,” and at the foot ran the words, “ Make what me of this you 
like” The rest of it was as follows : — 

“ The Delegates of the Peace Conference assembled at the Huis ten Bosch, severally and in combination beg to 
fhanlf Mr. Punch for the handsome gift which ho has conferred upon each of them without invidious distinction ; and to 
assure him that their heavy labours iii the cause of Universal Amiability have been conspicuously lightened by the 
perusal, during several consecutive sittings, of that unparalleled work, his 
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THE COMING CENTURY. 

ScENB-n« Scnm of aommmiB. Miter mUdf ooki^ig individml at 
doer leading to Reporters Ballet y. 

Custodian. Can’t pass there, Sir. Beserrod for the ladies of 
^IndMdual. But can’t I go into the House itself ? The puhUc 

are adinitted nowadays? females. That regulation 

Custodian. On, yes, bir, dux on y Ti^mialisation of 

has been in force ever since the passing of the Ji^quaiisation oi 

the Sexes Adjustment Act. 

Scene— r/i-c Foreign Office. Fnier Foreign Ambassador with 
Declaration of War. 

there is no Commander-in-Chief. 
The patent of the last one expired about five year^go. 

ImSador. Then direct me, please, to the next in command 
Messenger. Sorry again. Sir but ’! °y 

sentry-go. Only on© soldier belonging to the Untisn Army 
nowadays, and he’s a volunteer. .. e ■ci7ft..a 

Ambassador. "What shall I do_with, tMs L. 

Messenger. Oh, that, SirP They will deal with that in the 
AiStion Department, next door to the room reserved for the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. 









’if' 




MOTTOES FOR THE MILLION. 

Football men.—^'Horresco referens,’^ I shudder when refereeing. 
M. de Hie jacet” here he lies. 

The Dervishes . — “ Dum spiro, spear oJ^ 

Briefless Barristers . — “ Vacs, et preeterea mml. 

Conscientious objectors . — “ Pox vobiscum I ” 

^Bus conductors. — “ I know a Bank.” 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SoRS CiEJSABiANA. — Gallia^ est omnis divisa. Undoubtedly you 
are right. Csesar^s prophetic eye foresaw Jiff aire Dreyfus. 

Enquirer. — ^Yes, Sultan Wilhelm is said to he very fond of 
turkey, aud if not prevented, will help himself to large slices. 



A GHOST STORY. 

TJaole John was at the most exciting point of one of Ms most thrilling ghost stories : “ The door opened, a strange white light was projected into 
the room, and approaching, yet without movement, ghdiug along without the slightest sound, came a tall, weird, ghostly figure in a white robe, the Lady 

of the Moat, whose appearance on that fateful night meant ” * * ^ Well, it meant that we were all to be bundled off to bed as quickly as 

possible, as it was Aunt Jane, who insisted on all the young people being in bed early. And didn’t Uncle John catch it I ! 
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THE„COMING CENTUET, 

SCJENE — A Bcdl-room. Edwin and Angelina 
disi^overed Siting out. 

ATigelina. TMs is very delightful. So 
much better to have the supper brought 
round by waiters to* wherever we may be. 

Edwin, ’Tis a distinct improvement 
upon th^ small tables. And the. theatrical 
entertainment for the chaperom gives those 
poor people limitless amusement. 

Angdina, It does indeed. And then it 
is so much nicer not to have the bore of 
dancing. 



Angelina, I haven’t the faintest idea. 
I have lost mine too. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter, as she wouldn’t have known us. 


Scene — Site of the Central Criminal Court. 

Enter Country Cousin. 

Country Cousin, I say, Policeman, how 
do I get into Newgate ? 

Police Constable. By breaking the law. 
You try it, and you will soon see. 

C, C. Well, can -you give me the address 
of a barrister-at-law ? 

P. C. Bless you, there are no barristers 
nowadays ! They were ousted long a^ by 
the solicitors. 

C. C, But I suppose the Old Bailey 
exists ? 

P. C, Of course, but it has been 
moved to West Kensington — about four 
miles beyond what used to be known as 
Kichmond. 

C, C, And what has been done with the 
site of the Central Criminal Court ? 

P, C. Although very valuable, it has 
been retained .by the Government for the 
Bankruptcy Branch of the Companies, 
Limited, winding up automatically. 
Millions of money are dealt with daily. 

C. C. And where is the Paying Out of 
Court Department? 

P. C. There’s no such place. It isn’t 
a part of the system. 


Not Suitable fob Cjhristmab .Deooba- 
TiONs . — Melanc-hoUy . 


SPORTIVE SONGS. 

(An old Bachelor sitting over the Yule Log casts 
hack his Memory of Christmas Bay.) 

The fire is getting very low, 

The log is failing fast, 

But in the dim red after^ow 
I think upon the past, 

And muse upon that Christmas day 
When you and I first met 
Beneath a silver-berried spray — 

I feel its power yet I 

The fire is getting lower still, 

Thei log is well-nigh ash. 

The while the air may not strike chill 
Athwart the creaky sash, 

My heart is warm with thoughts of you, 
It fears no Winter ^ow — 

You were the nicest .girl I knew 
At Christmas long ago I 



The fire is darker, almost gone, 

For me it still bums bright, 

My flame, Matilda, never shone 
With clearer, purer H^t, 

Not e’en upon that Christmas day 
In A.D. ^69, 

When all the world was blithe and gay. 
And I hoped you were mine 1 

The fire is out, Matilda dear, 

Nought left but calcined white, 

My diary will make quite clear 
The words I spoke that night. — 
What ’s this — ’Twas not you after all. 
But pretty pouting Kate 
In ’69. I now recall 
Your date was ’681 



Youth {to Miserable Policeman). “ W’y don’t 
YEB GO ’Ome?” 





















It’s SIMPLY HUMILIATING. To BE BLANKETE^ W^TH ^ WfND.»r*= =~" — =-~ '■' " 
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SOMETHING^ 


THE TUBE APHORISMS OF DARBY i / / l ^ ^ ^ 

JOJSTES FOR 1899. m / | v\l\« /[ \( / |\ 

Evebt “ jug must have his mug’M 111 ^ I \W\ . L — 1 \ 

Every jock must kuow his " crock” 1 m |\ \\\ » ^cAMTrTWT\rr’W-^/ fY*^ M \ 

Every layer find a payer 1 W \|\ \\\ w SOMETHING J \ 

Every tout — ^uncertain scout I W I \ ^ I \ 

Every owner — ^public ‘‘loaner”! / 1 / / //"" \ 

Every trainer — ^staftZe gainer! / / /'// \\ J 

Every donkey “ plunge ” a “ monkey ” 1 / — 

Every plunger — ^future “ sponger ” ! ^ WW wV'm / =4/ . W 

Everytldng will so go round n 

Till a Setter turf be found 1 n 

A COUPLE OF DERBY DAYS. 

(Extracts from Two Diaries.) 

Old Style — The Early Sixties. — The Charles (soliloquising). “Ha — I’m not exactly equal to that doooid Gweek fellah, 

great event has been reached at last, the Adonis, don’tchebknow ; but, dash it all, thebe ’s a something about me that posi- 
great day of the year — ^for what are the tively fasoinates the WadievS 1 ” 




Oaks and the Leger compared with the 
Derby? The House of Commons has ad- 


PADDY TO HIS PIG. 


joumed as a mat^ of course. London . p. ^ ^e jew’ll Oi’m not so cru’l, 

has been emptied into Epsom. Not a soul tlStors wbat they »y ? I To kill an’ murther dead 


Lae been emptied into Epsom. Not a soul ^ ^ 

ia in town, except at the Academy. People is due s^^oh 1 ^tis ^ou 

gothere^us^theytaow every one else ^ p^.^ ’ 

IS a^^y at ^0 rac^. The clubs with their g whose squale is music r; 

coshes, the road with its numberless To me— the mscals hint 
vehicles, and the^fun of the course ! And . ^ : jaise. for 


the bettmg, and the walks in the pyidock, I 
and the lundieon on the Hfil! Why, the 
world stands still for the carnival of Epsom 1 
Such an event I Once a year I I wonder if 
I shall ever forget the Derby Day ? 


The thraitors what they say? Tc kill an’ murther dead 

The rint is due, an’ oh! ’tis you, The chum that’s ate out ov me plate, 

Me diarlin’, that’s to pay. An’ shared the faim’ly bed. 

So you, whose squale is music rale Oi would be loike a fool to stroike 

To me— the rascals hint A frind to plaise a foe— 

That you must doi, an’ plaise', for whoy ? — If one must doij why then, says Oi, 
The landlord wants his rint ! The landlord, he must go* 


New Style — The Later Nineties . — Dear 
me! I know that something or other hap- 
pens to-day, because I made • a knot in 
my handkerchief. Sure it was this date: 
Wni the paper help me ? The ,H*ouse of 
Commons hard at work. Nothing unusual 
there. London season in full swing. All 
the theatre&fand concert-rooms crowded. 
Novelty, perhaps^ worn off. The leading 
club windows as weU occupied as ever, 
Piccadilly and the Park thronged. And 
what was it that I proposed to remember ? 
For the life of me I cannot recollect. 
The Levee? ^ No; went there on Monday! 
Memory evidently going. Knot in the, 
handkerchief must mean something. Any- 
tiiing to do with the ups and downs of life ? 
Why, of course, the Downs ! To he sure. 
It is the Blue Ribbon of the Turf. Fancy 
forgetting what used to be considered the 
event cf the year! I wonder if I shall 
ever remember the Derby Day ? 



BROTHERLT SARCASM. 

Mabel. “He hadn’t the Face to tey to kiss mb !” 

Eredi . ‘ * {Supposing, my deae, you hadn’t the Cheek to tempt •bttm f * 
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AN TJNCONSCIOXJS HTTMOBIST. 

“Good morotng, Mrs. Hodges. I was sorry to i^r ^ ^ ^ sJwH - sigUed ). “Haf I some Tish 

YOTO Son didn t get tm g^u, ^s ’ow^l- killed ! Acs, ya ! I have one two hours oatched, and he 

THERE WAS A DEAL O’ ^ ^ MOVED NOT HAS. TOR SURE HE IS KILLED." 

BODY AS COULDN T WKITE VERT WELL WASN T LEGIBLE. mvvx- 
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after-dinner thoughts. 

I, Pbulibccnabt Pbboatttion. 

Thebb ax© few thin^ mere charming 
than a well-planned dinner-paHy, non© 
more doloreim than a had one. As a great 
philosopher has remarked, the success or a 
good dinner depends quite as much upon 
what is on the “'chairs as it is ooncerneu 
with what is on the tables. The assertion 
might be put more strongly. Better is a 
dinner of herbs where bri^t peo^e axe, 
than a dainty banquet with insufferable 
bores. If the win© is bad you need not 
drink it ; if the meats are poor and ill- 
cooked, your can eat bread. But you car^t 
get away from your right and left neigh- 
bour, bore they never so drearily. Like 
Sterne’s Starling, you/* can’t get out.” 

Doctors enjoy in this reject an advan- 
tage over their patients. If you are a doc- 
tor, and in doubt about your company or 
your dinner, play ^ messenger. SuppOtse 
the dinner is nxed for 8 o’clock. By half- 
past you will pretty well know what ’s on 
the table and what’s on the chairs. Have 
your messenger arrive sharp on the stroke 
of the half-hour, bringing a note. J£ all is 
well, you nod your head sagaciously, 
murmur, ** I thought so,” and tell the 
servant there is no answer. If you are in 
for a mauvaise hour and a half, plead 
urgency; make your apologies ; go off to 
your club: have a pint of decent claret, 
a out off tn© joint, and a restful evening. 

This arrangement serves a double debt 
to pay. It spreads wholesome idea of the 
eoctent and urgency of your business, and 
at the same time delivers you from the 
burden of what promised to be a fearsome 
night. 

A modification of this simple device is 
possible to the wary diner-out who does 
not belong to the medical profession. Be- 
fore starting for an unfamiliar or doubtful 
dinner-table, address to yourself a tele- 
gram (it may purport to come from *‘P. 
Toots ”) tim^ to arrive at 8.30. If it finds 
you dying to get off, here is your oppor- 
tunity. 



sixteen or twenty, with centre-pieces and 
pots of flowers down the middle' of the 
table, yO'U mi^t as well dine at a table 
d^Mte. For the pleasure or misery of the 
sitting you are entirely dependent upon 
your neighbo'Ur on the right or left. 

It is here where the telegram or mes- 
senger from the surgery comes as a boon 
and a blessing to man. 

Once seated at the dinner-table and no 
hope of deliverance, try and make the best 
of it. Of course you not eat peas 
with your knife. That is an elementary 
rule of good manners. There are other 
tendencies to be guarded against. When 
asparagus is just coming in, and costs 
thirty Siillings for a moderate-sized bundle, 
don’t (supposing you aie served early in 
the round) empty the dish, O'r even trans- 
fer to your plate a full half of its contents. 
If the dinner begins with turtle soup, 
and your neighbour on the right, not 
caring for green fat, leaves a succulent 
piece on his plate^ whatever you do, don’t 
stick your fork into the morsel and convey 
it to your mouth. If you feel temptation 
overcoming you, look the other way. 
Don’t drink: your soup out of the plate as 
if it were a saucer. Don’t ask how much 
anything on the table cost. Don’t stuff 
a corner of your serviette between your 
neck and shirt-collar as if you were going 
to be shaved. Don’t emphasize argument 
by brandishing a knife. Don’t leave the 
room before the ladies; and when the 
spirit-lamp is handed round, don’t blow it 
out when you have lit your own cigar. 



exercise of working the lever is m<rat 
healthful. Each guest takes a turn at it, 
the others singing in chorus, ** Heave ho, 
yeo 1 ” It is not de rigueur, especially when 
ladies are present, to remove th© coat and 
turn up the shirt-sleeves before approach- 
ing the press. 



n. — ^A dvice to Those ABOtrr to Dine out. 

As Sir Henry Thompson and other wise 
men know, ei^t is the model number for 
a dinner-party. The difficulty in the pres- 
sure of London life is that, having care- 
fully selected your seven, mixing them 
with all the forethou^t and skill requisite 
to making a salad, one or two may at the 
last moment fall out. Of course, there are 
the hi^ways and by-ways at your disposal. 
But recourse to them rather spoils your 
human saladl Ten is all right, and with 
care twelve is possible. Whein it com^ to 


Some dinner-givers affect eccentricity in 
their menu* Here’s a copy of an invita- 
tion received last Lent: **Dear Duke, — 
Come and dine with me on Thursday, 
You shall have bread made of wheat that 
browned under the sun before Moses 
crossed the Red Sea; Butter churned in 
the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth; 
Wine that was getting up in years at the 
time of the Armada. For dessert there be 
apples that grew on trees in the first 
century.” ^ 

Interesting this rather than attractive. 
Bread likely to be a bit stale, and as for the 
butter — ^uml However, I went, and it 
was all as the ho^t had said. The whe^t 
out of which the bread was made was dis- 
covered in a chamber in one of the Pyra- 
mids. The butter — ^really not bad, though 
lacking in flavour — ^was found on a ledge in 
a well in Ireland, where, while the centuries 
grew, it lay in a crock set in icy water. 
The wine came from a vault in the ruined 
city of Corinth, and the apples half filled 
a jar taken from the ruins of Pompeii. 

A nicely arranged dinner ; expensive, hut 
scarcely filling. Not to be* recommended 
to young couples beginning house- 
keeping. They had better start with 
Ganeton de Itouen d la Tresse. This has 
nothing to do with modem journalism or 
the Press Bazaar. The duck is brought 
into the dining-room roasted ; all the flesh 
is cut off; take the bones, body and all, 
put them in the press ; then just crunch 
them. ^ The resultant moisture poured over 
the slices of duck is appetising, whilst the 


IV. — ^A New Soup (“ SoupQon de 
VEarwig”)* 

Dining the other ni^t with an old 
friend at horn© in one of th© Channel 
Islands, we had a sublime soup. Simply 
compounded, as aU good soup should 
be ; with a flavour of vegetable and 
a faint faraway reminiscence of a gam© 
leg — ^whether of partridge or grouse I’m 
not sure. But beyond the ordinary flavour 
of successful soup, not unfamiliar to th© 
palate, there was a distinct SOMETHING 
in this dish that I do not remember to have 
met with before. Tried to pump the 
Member for Sark, but he’s very close in 
these matters. 

“I’ll give you a dinner,” he said, “with 
pleasure. Always like to have at my table 
a man who knows what he’s eating £Uid 
drinking. • But when it comes to letting 
you into all the kitchen secrets, that’s 
another pair of sleeves. The soup is good, 
I know, and I’m ^ad you recognise that 
peculiar touch of flavouring which might 
have ©scaped the notice of a less acute and 
well-trained palate. But don’t ask me how 
it is achieved. Have another spoonful ? ” 

Don’t usually take twO' helpings of soup, 
but the temptation irresistible. Looking 
down on plate, thought I saw something 
unusual. Here, peradventure, was the 
secret. Perhaps it was ; at any rate it was 
an earwig. Sark was, for him, a little 
taken aback when he saw me fish the crea- 
ture out and lay it on the rim of the plate. 

** I suppose it got in by accident,” I said. 

“You are not going to draw me,” he 
replied, somewhat blustexingly. 

I noticed he didn’t finish the so'up on 
his plate. AU the same, it was the best 
I have tasted for a long time. Try it. 
Strictly an Autumn dish. In September 
earwigs are cheap, especially in the Island 
of Sark, Only, in order to avoid narrow 
prejudioe, the soup, before serving, should 
be carefully strained. 



FOLLOW MB, LEADER I 
When pigs and wombats o’er the mead 
Rival in fli^t th© swallow, 

Then shall our gallant leaders lead 
And followers shall follow. 

Meantime, while fbUowers advance 
O’er bramble, brake and hollow, 

Our leaders, biding each his chance, 

Do not so much as follow. 
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Let others sing the joyanoe, 
So-called, of Christmas cheer, 
I vieyr with reiled annoyance 
This section of the year; 

"What though our rheumy noses 
With fog are painted black, 

I f'ay I sigh for roses, 

I want the Summer hack. 

We sat beside the heat-waves 
Which I shall always mig p i 
Till memory, 0 my sweet, waives 
That dream of melting bliss ; 
We plucked in various places 
Old Tempus on the wing ; 

By day we did the Eaces, 

By night we did TAfi JSin^, 

* brows were moister 

Than I should care to say ; 

We could not eat an oyster. 
Oysters are deatih in liday I 
T^'oys of Monte Carlo 
Were wanting — iAat is true. 
But never mindf at Marlow 
We “punted” all we knew. 

had its bike-gymkhana 
The Park its church-parade ; 
We read Dreyfusiana 
In Eichmond’s pleasing shade : 

Patronised the pictures. 
Unsheathed our critic-stings. 
Aim passed ama2dng strictures 
On Art and other things. 

Putney provided polo, 

T 1 ^ College-barge : 

I warbled (once) a solo 
There by the verdant marge : 
Lord s lovely weather) 

We lunched upon the lawn : 

We supped, Hke wolves, together. 
Together danced till da^. 

the treats that follow 
In Winter's weary train ! 
lo smile and smile and swallow 
tor pain ^ 

® plumber 

To heal us when we crack, 

I say I sigh for Summer, 

I want the Seasnn i 
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THE COMING CENTTJRl. 

Scene— 0?i(5 of fairy coicJiantment in Bomerie 
Street. Enter a Tourist doing the Uons of 
London. 

Tourist. "Why, what ia this ma^nffioent 
place, with its gorgeous palaces, 
grounds, and indescribable tout eus^mble . 
Besident. It is quite the finest place in 

So I see. Is it the Crystal 
Palace transplanted from Sydenham.-' 
Besident. Oh, no, a far more important 
establishment. , , 

Tourist. Then is it the pr'^^rty of 
Royalty ? Is it a combination of Windsor, 
Buckingham Palace, and 

Besident. Yes; it is a combi^tion of the 
places you have mentioned, but it is pn- 

^^TouWst^^ndeedl Then what is it ? 

Besident. The greatest wonder of the 
world, the glory 9f the umverse, the ex- 
treme limit of civilisation. 

Tourist. And it is calbd.^ 

Besident. The new offices o f Punch. 

Torwm {reading). ^orge the ThM sat 
on the thirone for sixty y^rs.”' Whatl 
Auntie, did he never get our 


UP THE RIVER. 

‘Open Looks, whoever knocks.* 


THE COMING CENTURY. 

Scene — The comer of St. Jameses Street at the 
top of Piccadilly. Miter 'would-he tramller. 

Traveller. Where is the nearest railway 

station ? , j. i 

Idessenger. You must be a stranger i 
Railways were abolished years 3*80* 

Traveller. Then can I get about in a 

balloon? , , . 

Messenger. Oh, they burst up as soon as 
they were started. o 

Traveller. Then can’t I go by electricity ? 
Messenger. Not since electricity has been 
superseded by the new force. 

Traveller. Then, wasn’t there a pneu- 
matic-tube conveyance? ^ ^ 

Messenger. Quite out of date. ^ That sort 
of thing never paid a farthing di'^dend. 

Traveller. Can I travel by the Thunder- 
bolt Utilisation Company? 

Messenger. Oh, that affair was closed by 
the County Council. The cars were ir- 
regular and uncertain of arriving at their 
advertised destination, and there were 
heaps of accidents. x ... -o x o 

Traveller. Well, how do I get to- Putney r* 
Messenger. Oh, that’s simple enough. 
You get to Putney and everywhere else 
by mail coach. 
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THE TJNKNOWN FRIEND. 

{An Incident of the JSolidays.) 

It rery odd 1 I know tLe face, 

One ooiuldn’t easily forget him. 

But yet I can’t exactly place 
The last occasion when I met him ; 

In Londo<n^ doubtless, I had passed 
With just a nod, polite and Mgid, 

Blit, whHe these weeks at Slocombe last. 
My etiquette is not sO' rigid ; 

Thus, seeing one whoso face I know, 

I felt that “ Here ’s a fellow-sinner 
Enduring the same ^nanoe,” so 
I promptly bade him come to dinner. 

I wonder why he showed surprise ? 

My friendliness was unexpected, 

Yet that but partly justifies 
3udh diffidence ere he accepted. 

Ho seemed well-dressed (although I thinTr 
Those large-sized checks should be abo- 
lished) ; 

H3s Mack straw hat quite made me blink. 
It was so beautifully polished. — 

His hat ! Good gracious 1 Fatal day ! 

His bat 1 Why, that eaplains the matter. 
I wonder what my wife '^l say ? 

That fellow is — ^my London hatter 1 



in the train is notoriously bad for the eye- ' “Lord D. — ^Very „ aristocratic ; gives a 
sight. To write is even worse, not to ; high-class flavour tO' any Journey ; new 
speak of the fact that your friends won’t j and exclusive anecdotes about the Upper 
be able to read your letters, and even may , Ten ; can only be hired by first-class pas- 
be led to infer from your handwriting that i sengers. 

you have taken to drink. No; what you “Miss E, — Charming lady companion; 
really need is an agreeable companion to describes each place of interest passed on 
enliven you. Accordingly, you will con- 1 the journey ; also an authority on mil- 
suit the superintendent, and will ascertain i linery. 

from him what members of the travelling - 1 ^ “ Mr. F.— A favourite with artists and 
companion staff are disengaged. He will ' literary men. If desired, will discuss ex- 
hand you some such list as the following : — , clusively his fellow-traveller’s works.” 



SCENE ON THE MOOBS. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 

Now is the time when we pack our 
portmanteaus, study our Bradshaws, and 
drive to the station. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that a train-journey is wearisome, 
and most of all if one travels in solitude. 
But why should any one be compelled to 
do this? Why should not the railway 
oompanies provide agreeable travelling 
companions, to be hired, at a moderate 
fee^ for the journey? The advantages of 
such a system are so obvious, that the only 
wonder is that it has not been adopted 


Tommy on his native Heath — his name McTompkins ! He has tumbled into a 
Bog op Black Mud, his Gun has gone off by itself — so has his Paety.’ He has lost 
HIS Flask, his Cigau-case, Pipe, and Matches, and hasn’t the slightest idea how 
FAR HE IS FROM “ HoME.” “ OalL THIS ‘ SpORT ’ !” 


long ago. 
Yoi 


You have, let us suppose, to travel from 
(London to Exeter by yourself. To read 


“ Mr. A. — ^Radical politician ; can criti- 
ci^ the Government by the hour; very 
suitable for any Conservative who likes 
argument. 

“Mr. B. — Humorist; guaranteed to 
keep the most melancholy passenger in 
roars of laughter throughout the journey ; 
epigrams and witticisms quite unrivalled. 

“Mr. C. — ^Very useful companion; can 
play chess, draughts, and icarte; also a 
musician, and will discuss Wagner intelli- 
gently. 


From this list you will select the tra- 
velling companion who seems most likely 
to suit you, with the result that the hours 
of your journey, instead of being weari- 
some, will prove wholly deli^tful. An- 
other incidental advantage of this system 
will be that it wiU create a new profession 
for the impoverished upper classes. Instead 
of emigrating, or having to stoop to trade, 
they will become travelling companions, 
and will earn comfortable salaries with very 
iittle trouble. 
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MR. PUNCHES LEXICON OF SPOBT. 

Keepee. a martyr to foxes, who de- 
votes his energies to keeping feathered 
bipeds alive in order that the uniea'Riered 
variety may slay them. He absorbs in tips 
the balance of a sportsman^s ready money, 
fre^nently beats a covert only tO' be beaten 


observance of a fox. H he does not ^y 
«yoicks” and “tally ho” as often as the 
song-writers suppose, the fault ^y be 
imputed to a nature which cares httle tor 
any music except that of the hounds whom 
he often rates— not perhaps as highly as 
they deserve. Thou^ he is not given to 
trundling things, he has a whoo-hoop of 
his own, which he sometimes rolls ont with 
great effect. Usually a perfectly honest 
and straightforward man, he yet enjoys 
carrying a mask— but only after ^ he h&a 
outmanoeuvred the wiliest animal in exig- 
ence by going very strai^t. He h^ 
firmly-rooted opinions in regard to ^nt, 
but though he knows nothing about it, he 
knows' quite as much as anybody else. 

Field. No false inferences as bo its , 
nature and appearance should be drawn 


eager desire for acquisition, and “he 
bagged my wind,” implying a no less ^ger 
desire for revenge. This latter sort of bag- 
ging is often due to boxing. 


THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

Dead foe a Ducat. 




Rod. a simple object, productive some- 
times of fish, more frequently of menda- 
city. It is not generally known that if 
all the tall stories told by the users of rods 
were placed one on the top of the O'ther 
they would reach from the earth to the 
moon. Hence the word “ lunatio ” is often 
applied toi thos©' who fish from punts, and 
drmk cold whiskey and water. Some rods 
are spared, others are split, but the former 
variety only spoils a child, whereas the 
latter often kills a fish. Bods, like good 
jokes, have a point, and, like practioal 
jokers, have a butt ; but if you give your 
butt to trout or salmon, the fish, a morose, 
cold-blooded creature, is rarely pleased. 



Wheel. A dual noun, since a man who 
speaks of bis wheel always means his bi- 
cycle. Was once called “safety,” on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, but has now 
given rise to a new heading, “Bicycle 
Fatalities,” in the newspapers. Generally 
fed on oil, punctures and spanners, always 
breaks down ten miles from anywhere, 
causes more hard language than golf, and 
breaks more bones man football. After 
and before certain hours, wheels become 
like acrostics and have lights. Yet the 
absence of a light causes a wheel to be 
immediately seen by a policeman, where- 
upon a magistrate generally says, “ten 
shillings and costs.” Every man’s wheel is 
better and cheaper than every other man’s. 


by the back*fii^t of cocks and hens, and, 
thou^ he is not a cricketer, often in- 1 
dulges in a good long driTe, shouts “ over” 
with much persistency, and is sometimes, 
but not always, missed. 

Gun. Is sometimes masculine and some- 
times neuter. The feminine variety, 
though not entirely obsolete, is unfavour- 
ably regarded by the best authorities. A 
dangerous gun may be inoffensive to fur 
and feather, but is a source of constant 
apprehension to his neighboiurs, who can 
be heard' remarking after such a gun has 
shot, that he ought himself tO' he shot. 
When this gun’s gun goes offj the rest of 
the party would like, so imitative is human 
nature, to do the same. You can choke 
a OTn to make it kill, and cast it off in 
order to use it better, but if it jams con- 
stantly, you never pr^rve it. 

Huntsman. A being who is honoured 
both in his leather breeches and in his 


from the common phrase “the Field a 
Monkey.” The Field never contains a 
favourite; hence the expression, “a fair 
field and no favour.” A good fellow may 
he a shocking field, and, Inerefore, a poor 
all-round cricketer. On the other hand, 
a good field will stop cuts, and at the same 
time, paradoxically enoui^, may reap eter- 
nal fame. 

Bag. a metaphorical expression to 
which birds are brou^t by keepers, beaters 
md gnns. It is a curious fact, bit^rto 
insufficiently noticed by mathematicians, 
that if you add together the individual 
exploits of a party of guns, they invariably 
exceed the actual total of the bag. Bags, 
like drinks, may be mixed, but the result 
in the case of bags is generally agreeable, 
probably owing to its association with cold 
lead and not with hot coppeirs. The verb 
active, “to bag,” is employed irreigularly 
by the young, e.g.y “ bags I,” implying an 



THE COMING OENTXJBY. 

Scene — Lord's O'ticket Ground. Brd&r a 
Member of the Marylebone Chib. 

Commissionaire. Pardon me. Sir, but 
why are you wearing flannels ? 

Member. Because I am going in. 

Commissionaire. In, Sir? Where? 

Member. Why, for an innings at cricket. 

Commissionaire. I thought you had made 
a mistake. Sir. They don’t play cricket here. 

Member. Not play cricket 1 T^y, have 
they built over the ground ? 

Commissionaire. Oh, no. Sir. They 
have only extended the space claimed for 
refreshments at the end of the last century. 

Member. What do you mean? Cricket 
abolished, and only refreshments? Is the 
place a hotel? 

Commissionaire. No, Sir, a restaurant. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESENT. 

{A SJcetch at the A'lixiliary^ Co-operatim Navaly 
Militarxj, and Civilian Stores . ) 

In the Vestibule. 

JEveryhody (to everybody else, with an air 
of surprise which might he uncomplimen-^ 


of course' it ’s an immense convenience 
having everything under one roof. . . . 
Are you a member? No, I use my sister- 
in-law's number, and they don't seem to 
mind. Are you? No, and I always find 
that, so long as you pay for everything as 
you get it, they never bother you about 
numbers and things. . . . Oh 1 they 're 

very obliging, I will say that. Etc., etc. 

In the Fancy Goods Department. 

A 'Perplexed Lady (to "her Companion, 
plaintively). If I could only see something 
here that would do* for Aunt Joanna — but 
no' matter what I get her. she's sure to 
find something amiss with it 1 (To a Youth- 
ful Assistant.) I want a present suitable 
for an elderly lady — something a little un- 
common, you know, and not too expensive. 
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THE FIRST OP OCTOBER. 

The Old-time Sportsman. 


tary if it meant anything). What? You 
buying presents, tool 

^neral Chatter. Such a business to find 
something to suit everybody I You can't 
give them the same thing two years 
running, can you ? . . . . Simple 

enough. ^ If I want something for a man, 
I get him a pen-wiper, and if it's a 
woman, a pin-cushion. They're always 
velcome, my dear, and they 're things one 
can't have too many of. . . . No, 

indeed. What a good ideal I must re- 
member that. . . . I 've been here the 
entire day, and haven't nearly finiidxed my 
presents yet — so much to see before decid- 
ing, , . . Quite hopeless waiting for the 
j • • • •, been up and down those 
dreadii]! stairs itUl I can hardly stand — ^but 


Youthful Assistant. Certainly, madam. 
Have you seen the new matinee bag, con- 
taining pair of opera-glasses, small ivorine 
hand-glass and powder-puff ? Most accept- 
able present for any lady. 

Aunt J oanna^s Niece. Not for a lady who 
has never set foot in a theatre in her life, 
and never will. 

Y. A. (with^esence of mind). W'e could 
put you in a Prayer Book and Hymns 
Ancient and Modern ” instead of the opera- 
glasses if you prefer it. 

Aunt Jfs N. That wouldn't do either — 
the lady is a strict Nonconformist, 

Y. A. (rising to the occasion). In that 
case, madam, you mij^ht have it fitted with 
a pair of folding curlii^-tongs and patent 
heater, which will work out a little cheaper. 


Aunt J.'s N. (to her Companion). Poor 
Maria sent Aunt a manicure-case last 
Christmas, and she's never forgiven herl 
(To Assistant.) No', I’m afraid that 
wouldn't Quite — ^it ought tO' be some article 
for the t£U)lei. 

Y.A. Here's a little novelty that's 
having a great run this season, madam — 
an electro -plated porcupine. The quills, 
as you perceive, are all toothpicks. 

Aunt J.’s N. Ohl I coulan't possibly. 
Haven't you got something mth a little — 
more^ — well, sentiment about it? 

T. A. I see, madam. How would some- 
thing in the nature of a napkin-ring answer 
the purpose ? I have them in real tortoise- 
shell — with any twO' initials in silver. 

Aunt J.'s N. She has any number of 
napkin-rings, 

Y. A. (appearing impressed by this proof 
of opulence). Has she indeed, madam? 
Then, perhaps an Art tahle^-gong in ham- 
mered copper with drum-stick complete' — 
most useful and elegant gift for an elderly 
lady — ^we are selling a great many of them. 

Aunt J’.'s N. I gave her a gong on her 
last birthday, but she never uses it. 

Y. A. (am>azed at such apathy). Really, 
madam ? (At the end of his resources.) I 'm 
afraid I hardly know what to suggest — 
unless (desperately) the lady would appre- 
ciate a gum-hottle ? 

Aunt J.^s N. (with a mournful pre- 
science). No, I'm sure she wouldn't care 
for a ^um-bo»ttle. Do you know, I think 
we'll just have another look through the 
other departments, and then, if we 
don't 

[The conclusion dies away into an apologetic 
mumble as she moves on with her Com- 
panion. 

In the Toys and Games Department. 

Particular Lady. I — a — ^want some sort 
of game for two small boys about eight or 
nine. 

Assistant. For juveniles of that I 
can strongly recommend the game of ”As- 
cot." You wind the little horses along O'U 
a reel at the end of a string, and the one i 
which gets in first is the — ah — ^winner. 

P. L. (severely). I shO'uld be sorry, 
indeed, to give any boys a game that en- 
courages a taste for the turf. 

A. Of course it — ah — might have that 
tendency. Here is a highly amusing game 
called — ah — ‘‘ Tiddledy winks.” 

P, L. (icily). Tiddledy — beg yous 
pardon ? 

^ A, (with dignity). Tiddledy-ivtnfcs, 
madam. 

P. L. And pray how do you — a — ^biddle- 
dywink ? 

A. It is — ah — not one of my recreations, 
madam, but you will find full instructioais 
supplied with each set, and I understand 
that they are so- simple that the merest 
child can ‘easily become— ah — ^proficient. 

P. L. And go tiddledywinmng all over 
the place? A most undesirable accomr 
idishment in my opmion. 

A. Pardon me— S think, madam, yon are 
misled by the associations of the title, 
which may, perhaps^; — ah — ^verge on vul- 
garity, but the game itself :s perfectly free 
from objection, and popular with the most 
select and refined circles. 

P.L. (firmly). The name is Quite suf&- 
cient. What is this game—'* Bulls snd 
Bears” — ^like ? 

A. That, madam, is the latest thing out. 
You play it^ with cards and counters repore- 
senting various stocks and i^ares. Capital 
game for the nursery. 

P. L. Well. I don't generally approve of 
; cards for children, but this doesn't seem so 
I frivolous as most. It is on the Kinder- 
I garten principle, I presume ? 
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A, (at sea). I — aJi — ^believe it is on tbe 
Kindlegarter principle, madam. 

P. L. (pleased). One's always safe with 
their things. I 'D tahe that game, please. 

IShe does. 


1). (relieved). I never thought of that— 
it might be* only “ Animal Grab ” or 
“ Beggar my Neighbour,” mi^tn't it ? 

T. Of oouiTse. But mind this — ^if I let 
you get that, don't you go and Wab about 
it in the nurser;^ else all the Mda will go 
giving her de\uls and skeletons doing 
things ! 

D. Oh! no, I won't. And with y9urs 
and mine, me '11 have just the right 
number, won't she ? 

Aunt J.’s N. (more perplexed than ever) . 
If I gave her a copying-press, ^e chances 
are she wouldn't know what it was for. 
No, I don't see anything here. 

riSi?ie presses on forlornly. 


him, if I could come across one at all rea- 
sonable — and respectable, of course. 

Mrs. Dobson (with the wisdom of experi- 
ence). You can't get respectable statuary, 
not reasonable. 

Mrs. JS. Oh 1 1 don't know. When Mrs. 
Perldns was at Scarborough this Summer, 
she bought a byutiful figger — ^lo^o vely it was 
— ^nearly three-quarters of a yard high, and 
a little damaged, such a job as she had to 
get a box tO‘ fit it, too. That was at an 
auction in the Arcade . 

Mrs. P. Ah! well, I don't know what 
you may do' at Scarborough — ^but I 've not 
seen many statutes that I should care to 
send as a Christmas present. 

Aunt J.^s N. (pensively, to her Com- 
panion). That pink cat with the green 
glass eyes and the blue pattern on it is 
rather sweet — ^but it 's not true enough to 
Nature to please Aunt Joanna. She never 
did care for bric-a-brac. 

In the Jewelleet Depaetment. 

Matron (to her husband). Do you know, 
John, I really think w,e ought to give 
some little souvenir tO' Mademoiselle this 
Christmas. She was so good-natured about 
taking Bertie with his French last holidays, 
and she got him on sO' well, too. 

John. Certainly, Louisa. I quite agree. 
Think one of these little pearl brooches 
would do', eh ? 

Louisa. Do ? Why, might wear 

one! This is perfectly charming. If I 
could only afford it — but I'm much too 
poor just now. 

J. Oh I t/iuf's all right. We'll have 
that, then. [jETe pays for it. 

L. Thanks ever so much — ^it 's awfully 
good of you, John — quite the prettiest 
brooch I 've got 1 

J. (blankly).^ But I say, I thought you 
wanted something for Mademoiselle I 

L. Oh! nothing so expensive as that — 
when she's leaving us so soon, tool It 
would be simply throwing away your 
money, and I 'm sure she would be the last 

to expect One of those dear little 

glass lockets with a lucky shamrock inside 
would be ample under the circumstances I 

J . Why, hang it I they 're only two and 
fivepence halfnennv! 

L. There's a larger size at three and 
fourpence, but, personally, I think the 
smaller are quite as nice, and, after all, 
the mere value of the^ gift is such a trifle — 
it's the spirit in which it's given, John! 
By the way, have you got half-a-crown ? 
I can't get at my own purse comfortably. 

Stranger (breathlessly, to Assistant). I 
say, has my -^e been in here ? 

Assistant. I really couldn't infoipa you, 
Sir. Unless you could give me some de- 
scription of the lady ? 

8. Description? Number ninety-nine 
thousand and ninety-two-. Sir. That 's my 
wife 1 

Aunt tJ.'s N. (dolefully, as she drifts 
through) . It 's not the slightest use sending 
her a trinket, when she never wears any 
jewellery but jet 1 

Outside — ^Latee. 

Aunt eJ.'s N. (rejoining her Companion, 
with subdued triumph). Well, I saw some- 
thing — ^just at the last moment. One of 
thoise American patent things — a lemon- 
squeezer, walnut-cracker and potato-peeler 
all in one. But whether it's what she'll 
care for 

Companion (with perfunctory optimism ) . 
Oh 1 1 'm sure she '11 love it ! 

Aunt J.'s N. My dear, there 's no say- 
ing — ^it may take her fancy or it may no-t. 
AU ^e same, I wish now I 'd thought of 
getting them to put a robin on it. 



THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 

“Yoicks, oveeP' 


In the Stationeet Depaetment. 
Dolly (to Tommy). What are you getting 
for Granny? 

Tommy. A paper-weight. Sudi a ripper ! 
[He exhibits a miniature billiard-table, at 
which a scarlet demon in a state of 
Uature is playirhg a friendly match with 
a skeleton as lightly attired. 

D. (enviously). Oh, Tommy! You might 
let me give' her that ! 

T. I like that. When it's my choice. 
But I tell you what. (Magnanimously.) 
There 's another with a red devil and a 
slteleton playing cards.together. You can 
give Gran^ that, if you like. 

D, (dubiously). But aren't they pambli'ap, 
Tommy? Granny mightn't like that. 

T. They needn't be playing for money, 
need they, stupid ? 


In the Fine Aet Depaetment. 

Mrs. Bodgers (to her friend Mrs. Porter) . 
I should rather like to send my sister-in- 
law something in the artistic way — ^but 1 
don't know. Caroline has so much taste! 

Mrs. Forter. You don't say so ! I 'd no 
idea of it. 

Mrs. B. Why, she's aspinalled every- 
thing in her drawing-room shrimp-pink 
herself, my dear, and painted all the panels 
of the door with parrots out of her own 
head. 

Mrs. P. Parrots ! Well, I should never 
have suj^sed she had so much in her I 

Mrs. jB. Oh ! she 's no favourite of mine, 
my dear — as you know — ^but I 'm bound to 
say she makes George a very good wife. 

Mrs. Hobson (to Mrs. Dobson) . A terra- 
cotta figger wO'Uld be a neat present for 




~ Pwnoh . “ How DO, OLD CHAP « Back again to make db 

Ai^D®™ d" D TO yXoP ^ 

“ Ah, that ‘s awftoly swjjet op you. I havh been wanting foe a bE]^ pwnA “ No PEAK, OLD Fellow. I act as tottk antidote ! ” 
LONG TIME TO ASK YOU IP I MIGHT TELL PEOPLE THAT ! •“ 
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JSMe (at her frst pmitomime). ‘‘Oh, Mummt, THEEE are FAIRIES, AFTER ALL. 

I AM so GLAD ! ” 


THE STJBLIHE AHD 






THE COMING CENTURY. 

Scene — The Thames JEmhankmenl. Enter 
an Intelligent Foreigner. 

Intelligent Foreigner. Is tliis building 
the School Board? 

Bystander. All these buildings belong to 
the School Board. 

I. F. Indeed. And is the rate a high 
one ? 

Bystander. Not so' high as it was once. 
Now, it’s only nineteen and sixpence in 
1 the pound, 

J. F. And where are the schools ? 
Bystander. Oh, there are no schools. 

I. F. No schools 1 Why not ? 
Bystander. They would be superfluous. 

Nowadays, everybody ’s educated. 


THE COMING CENTURY. 

Scene — Office of a Publisher. Enter a Genms. 

Genius. I want to see the manager of 
the book department. 

Boy. Oh, there isn’t one, Sir. 

Genius. Well, who looks after the pic- 
tures? 

Boy. That ’s done by machinery, Sir. 

Genius. Isn’t there a clerk who can ex- 
amine patents. 

Boy. Quite unnesessary, Sir. Every- 
thing that can be inyented has been in- 
vented. 

Genius. Well, I want to leave a novel, 
a mcture, and an idea. 

Boy. Y^ou must be rather old-fashioned. 
Sir. All sorts of work is done, nowadays, 
by mental photography. 























A REAX TREAT. ^ 

Twma Mother, *‘0h, Alfhed, do see what a lovely Christmas Present Mamma has sent us just 

Mow YOU won’t have any dieficulty in taking them out togjetssr while I AND Jane get the Dinner ready . 







BRADBURY AGNBW. & OO.. LD.. PRINTERS. LONDOX AND TONBRIDGE. 





THE NEW “PBOVINCIAL TOIJE.” | 

r“ A new reTival of the TheBpiem oart is eaid to be in contemplation, in tte 
foim of a travelling ‘theatre-car,* to be attached to trams makmg long 
joSieys, to^ eSfthS %sengerB may beguUe their time by witneBBing 

dramatic performances.’ 

Excellent idea, this. Have to travel west to-day; shaU cer- 
taMy patromse the “ theatre-cax ” ; much more «“^smg 
readme magazines. Have secured seat well m the 
not yet risen. Band behind the scenes m pla:raff an overtae, 
selecLns, I think, from TheBohm^ M “ ^^STserW 
be quite sure which, as our wretched engme is ^ 

prolonged screeches. Hlance at programme. 

Ld m Bacillus. Evidently a melodrama. “ 

going up. Settle myself comfortably m my seat by the wmdow, 

’^AcTIu^ettog^^svdminingly. Xoum lady, 

heroine, in drawing-room scene, arranginff 

with a letter, which the heroine reads aloud, father 

a luggage-train passed us just. then, ^d I 

mosriinportant Utenee. However, dare s^ it 

Enter a voimg man, apparently a doctor, who is 

father l^effins to make love to the herome, arid 

too in K tCe minutes comes to a proposal. WiU.she accept 

nehher 

surely f Is _Bhe sliMtog hun^r m ho , j. ™ 


criesavoicefrom behind, and anotheryoungm^ rushes on mpetu- 

ously. Unluckily, just jolting over pomts at tos moment, an^e m 
SiroTO headlong against the back-cloth, which 

SSSn. Begin VSn. Evidently this is the hero, but cim t^e 

out whelher the W ,aoc 5 ted tkt ^er ^ 


an ” Havs one of tnem, eviaenuy nmBxuxAg « j » - -- - - „ 

^rters Zwe pull up will a jerk, and the curtain comes down 
Aotll.— A garden scene. Heroine alone. “LbonobaI 


are savmer. Jierome uHsajjjJcaxcu. ju.du .. — - - 

tooih a station. The doctor comes on again. Quarrek vio- 
lentlv* with hero ; can’t quite make out why. ®?® 

lessP’ cries the hero. “Not so,” returns the other, a cruel 
smile. “ I have a weapon that you dr^m not of, and that is 
Ton my word, this is too provoking 1 We have 
at a station. Newspaper-boys and others 

window. Motion' them away impatiently, and try to keep my 

Ghnstmas^Ntmbe^l”) “Scoundrel,! will unmask yom vilify, 
^^lim to the world that—” (‘'Any 8vr? 

Bum? Oranges?") “WeU, then, do your worst. I „ 

(“Tickets vUdsef') “ No atom of remorse, no spark of pity 
\“KM^ s^ your ticket, Sir. Can't ke^ the w^tem^all 

^sCble ticket. By the time I "Ve found it, the c^am 
fa£s. Most thoughtless of the company not to arrange 

Act IIL-InteSor of a Court of Justice. Somebody bemg tried ; 
haven’t any idea who it is, or what is the charge. Lots of 
characters give evidence. Apparently a ease of mm^r. Then 
somebody was shot while we were m that tunnel 
Judee about to sum up ; now I shall imderstand. HuBo 1 What? | 
my, yes, it’s my station, and I must 

tr^ an excellent idea, but somehow, I dcm t think I shall patro- 
nise the “ theatre-car ” on my return journey I 

Look on this Picture and on That I capital po^r aits 

I C 5 i». xj-a-^-rotT TT AWTrTNra atmear in last weeks Black and Whjfte, 


Look on this Picture and on That I capital po^r alts 

n-F Hbiney Hawkins appear in last week s Black a 7 ia WJi^te, 
oL mp“ting k® would be attoed after leaviim 

&e CoSts® mdlie other in “ tufti ” as he was when arrayed 
Ms iudiciai glory from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For legend a quotation 
from a one! ;^pular^ song would have been apt— 0 what a 
* difference in the morning 1 - ' - 


yol. cxyi. 
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POINTS FOR PANTOMIME PRODUCERS/ 

(To he adojpted in the coming Century ^ or 
sooner,) 

Eembmber that dinner is not over before 
8 . 30 , and commence the show at 9 . 

See that there are a coiijple of low come- 
dians to see what can be dnne for raising a 
laugh. 

Let the scenery be magnificent, with 
electric fight. 

Let the ballet have a chance, and cater for 
the fittest of fifty. 

EecoUect that Yuletide amusements are 
no longer for boys and girls, but children 
of an older growth. 

Take care of your Stalls, and your Pit and 
Gallery will look after themselves. 

Bear in mind that the modem young 
person of fifteen could startle her grand- 
mother. 

Let the entertainment close at eleven, so 
that the pleased spectators may have time 
to sup at a restaurant. 

EecaU the proverb, you may take a child 
to the Pantomime, but it ’s his Grandfather 
who will really enjoy it. 

Pinally, be up-to-date in your decorations, 
and by universal consent i^ore that good 
old-fashioned bore — ^the Merry Christmas 
Clown. 


RESOLUTIONS RESISTED. 

(By a Duffer,) 

To give up drink I will not swear, 
But do not be afraid, 

The ribbon blue I always wear, 

My drink is lemonade. 

To smoke a single cigarette 
I will not take an oath, 

Because I Ve never smoked one yet, 
To do' so I am loath. 

To' gO' to bed at ten O'^clock 
I never did design, 

I trust my sentiments don’t shock, 
For I retire at nine. 

And I shall never make a vow 
To rise at seven sharp, 

I Ve always risen until now ' 

At six, so do not carp. 

I ’ll not resolve to tell no lies, 

I am a guileless youth, 

And even when it ’s most unwise, 

I always speak the truth. 



I will not swear to' swear no more, 
Don’t disappointed be. 

For I do swear I never swore 
At those who swore at me. 


Mr, Grumble, '‘I see by the Paper that Mount Vesuvius is in eruption.’* 

Mrs. G, “ Oh, I ’m so glad !’* 

Mr, G. “ There you are again, Matma. Now why on Earth should you be glad ? ” 
Mrs. G, ^‘"WELL, you can’t blame me for it, that’s ALLl” 


THE NEW DESCENT OF MAN. 

The foUowiM announcement appears as a special paragraph in 
Le Littoral of Cannes. 

Mr. Robinson est descendu tier k I’hdtel Metropole. 

The news adds a , fresh interest to fife on the Riviera. Though Mr. 
Eobinson has “ descendu ” at the hotel he is not likely to remain 
immured within its walls. He will drive about the town, probably 
walk through its streets. At any turn one may meet him, though, 
unhappily, without certainty of recognition. StiU, it is something 
to have the prospect of entertaining Eobinson unawares. Mean- 
while we are comforted with knowledge of his descent, leaving for 
awhile the companionship of his co-archangels Brown and Jones, 
to walk with lesser men. 


AN EDITOEIAL NOTE. 

Iff is announced that after more than forty years’ occupancy of 
the Editorial Chair of the Bwmingham Daily Post^ Mr. Jambs 
Thaoeeray Bunoe retired with the old year. Mr, Punch wishes 


him many happy returns of the new one. He did much to establish 
a paper that is an honour to British journalism. He and it 
have ever been the resolute impeccable advocates of what they 
regarded as first causes. They are of the sort that bring provincial 
journalism to the level of the surprised metropolis. Alter forty 
years of fife’s fitful fever as it heats about the chair of the Editor 
of a great daily newspaper, Mr. Bunge has earned the right to rest 
well. May he long enjoy the opportunity. 


CEUEL CANNIBALISM I 

Fact I Stranger than Fiction I Awful Slaughter I Db 
Eougemont outdone I Munchausen nowhere I — This Christmas 
Day — and that it should happen on such a festival, too 1 — ^the better 
the day the worse the deed — Six dozen Natives were brought dottm 
with one ha/rrel. They were all exposed to view in shells; a/nd 
while yet guivering with scarcely extinct vitality, they were eaten whole 
a/nd raw by some persons, on ou/r South-W^est coast, who do not term 
themselves carmihals. In not a few instances, the natives were de- 
rived of their beards, which were- cut off vpith a sharp instrument, 
(sf ore the bodies were eaten. ' . 
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"PZSASJS, Atotib. 3ur I hatb the Faiht ofe the Chmstmas T^z-Xir I WlfT 

ASJS TOTT FOR IT?'* ^ 



A BACHELOE. UNCLE’S DIARY, 

n. 

ChrUimas Bay (continued).— All go in 
to <^er laughing loudly at nothing in 
TOTbiculax; but Ghiistmas-time, so must 
be i^py. Much tying of searviettes be- 
neath luvenile ohms. Soup served. Topst 
nnmediately washes her hands in it 
^GTTMA to the r^cue, and mops up pool 
on tabl^lo-th. “No soup for me,” says 
And don’t you have any either, 
(mc^ mckname this for To3umt). 
last toougji a CLnstmAs 
tack-m rf he hw a blow-ont of soup first. 

a the turkey and beef, aad pudding, 
^d imnce pies, and Stilton cheese to thinV 
sarcastically, as 

m which the General hnngs up his boys 


dared at by everybody. So embarrassing. 
r^NGTON lau^ uneasily, and declines, 
with sev^ smile, to take any more duum- 
pagne. ^e two boys drink theirs with 
J® gods t My Irroy ^shed out 
in^ tumblers a^ drowned with water 1 
ito mves PiLMsroTON his chance of 
scoring off General. « Should think diam- 
^gne, even when diluted freely, hardly the 
tW for the young folk,” ho says, in his 
^ bed-side manner, looking at me. 


is® quantity nvy boys take is likely to 
Hurt them: but your youngster doesn’t 
se^ O’Ver \>nght, my dear fellow.” All 
eyes turr^ upon the wretched Wnira. 
WatiB in ; no doubt of this. Lays he^ 
^ teble and groans. Mae la ugh a 
So _ briM. Tommy guffaws and says, 

T,®° Suggest sendi 

mg for doctor. PiiiUngton furious. Says 
freezmgly «I think e^ my poor sS 
^ual to deaJiM with this.” Apologise. 
He examines Tomb’s tongue, tSid Qien 

1 But with a yell, Atohsta 

dashea up to datoh her offspring. "The 


lobster pattieel” she criee. “I knew it 
all aJoug ! ” “ I thought it was the soup. 
Thought I tasted something or other in 
tiiie soup,” growls General. “CfeARLBT, 
with the responsibility of so many young 

lives at your table, I really think But 

here PiLLiNGTON shouts, “No, no! When 
I say that it is poisoning, I don’t mean 

poisoning by ” “Then why the devil 

did you say soP” from General, indig- 
nantly. “ Just like all these fellers, 
always frightening you.” Pillington re- 
sumes, “ Willie has been poisoned by some 

foreign substance “ That be Mowed 1 ” 

cries Max. So vulgar. “The little beg- 
gar’s eat one of Uncle Charley’s cigars 
before dinner, and it ain’t agreed with 
him!” 

PiLLiNGTON, AtroHSTA, and Willie 
promptly disappear. Dinner drags some- 
what after this. “ May we get up ? ” asks 
Max. He and Tommy rise, and war-whoops 
from study soon announce that they are en- 
joying themselves chasing my pet Persian. 
Suggest billiards, but find Augusta’s three 
eldest sprawling over table eating caramels. 
Snap-dragon to wind up. Daisy hums 
nose and howls. Bertha eats too many 
raisins, turns pale, and says she feels just 
like she did '‘coming home from Bou- 
losme.” Is removed' expeditiously. Ten 
0 clock. No carriage ten-thirty, no sign 
of carnage ; eleven-thirty, messenger say- 
ing Pillington’s coachman drunk. “So 
sorry, dear Charley, you ’ll have toput us 
all up for the night. There’ll he my hus- 
band and myself, the five children, and the 
two nura^. Sow lucky I didn’t briim 
ancthw ! And so to bed at last, the cur- 

rasin'^ 

POSTAGE STAMP INSCRIPTIONS. 

A Few More, 

w ^®ar8 the 

modest motto, We hold a Vaster Empire 
than has been. This suggests boundless 
possibihties m the wav of bumptious inscrip- 
ideas*-^ stamps. Here are some crude 

^ For Englcmd, 

We are richer than Anybody. 

We are Tremendous Swells. 

o^side the Mansion House 
IS the finest m the World. 

. There are more Faddists in EnglandTthan 
m any other Country. 

PhF smash all the rest. 

Mind your Eye 1 

By Jingo, if we do 1 1 1 

Go to Jericho I 

an^herT® Omnibuses in London than 

Ci?c^Jnrth^X?^ 
thm anrotheP“® 

Opposition of 

For Frame, 

La grande Nation. 

A has les autres Pays I 
Conspuez nos Bivaux I 
Paris est la Ville-lumi^re. 

Nous ^qns les meilleurs Vins du Monde 
Notre Ouisme est sans ^gal. 

Nos Gouvemements sont innombrahles. 

For Germany, 

Unser Heer ist kolossal. 

Unser Kaiser ist groszartig. 

Unser Thiergarten ist wunderschon. 

United States, 

We lick Creation. 
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LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

To the Bari of Boselery. 

My Lord, — ^Among tlie various sorts of speculation, whether 
upon the Stock Exchange or in the world of thought, none is more 
fascinating than that which deals with the careers and the possibili- 
ties of public men. It will probably not surprise you to learn that 
there are in this country innumerable men engaged at present in 
casting your horoscope. They are from the ranks of both poUtieal 
parties : some of them devote blameless abilities to the service of 
daily or weekly journalism, some are weU-known to the general 
public, others hide such light as they possess under the bushel of 
some remote association of provincial politicians; but whatever 
their pursuits may be, they are united by one common tie of wonder 
as to what will become of yourself when destiny next shuffles the 
cards in the game of Liberal Leadership. 

You may ask me why I should intrude my pen into this over- 
penned subject. Is it fair, you will say, to add another to the 
small worries — ^the pen-pricks, as I may term them, of daily life — 
that beset a retired statesman whose one desire it is to shrink from 
public life and aU its turbulence in order that, calmly reposing 
either at Dahneny or at the Durdans, he may devote his ease to 
the composition of graceful essays on literary men? You may 
object, of course, that this, which I have put mto your mouth, is 
not a fair statement of your position or your desires, but in my 
case I may appeal for my justification to Juvenal,. who, as you 
know, q^ualifies with an unflattering word the intention 
Cum. tot ubique 

Yatibus oocurras, perituraa parcere chartse. 

With him I may say, 

Semper ego auditor tantum, uunquamne reponam ? 

though I make no indiscreet attenmt to find a modem parallel for 
the hoarse Codrus who drove the Iloman poet to the composition 
of his satires. 

What then is to be your fortune? The question, difficult 
enough in itself, is rendered more than ordinarily difficult by the 
fact that little or no guidance is to be gained from a study of your 
own words and acts. You seem content, if I may adapt the fines, 

To leave the brutal world to take its way, 

And, Patience ! in another fife,” you say, 

“The world shall be thrust down, and I up-bome.” 

That is, of course, so far as the world of political strife is concerned. 
The position for a man of a sensitive temperament — and, to be 
sure, you do not possess the thick skin or the brazen front that 
Birmingham begets in some of its celebrated citizens — ^the position, 

I say, is an intefligible one. The meanness, the jealousy, the spite, 
the spirit of petty intrigue, the underhand strivings, the crosses, 
the disappomtments — ^these which make up a part, small or great 
according to circumstances, of the atmosphere in which every 
public man must move, foil you and depress you and wear you 
out. But these, too, to a strong man conscious of his vigour, are 
incentives that spur him to renewed effort, and you too, 3 indeed 
you are what your friends m private or in the Press declare you to 
be, will battle down obstacles so petty and wOl assert your 
manhood over their ruins. Agreeable, no doubt, is life at 
Dalmeny, pleasant it must be to play the part of the happy 
man delighting in his children, his books, and nis swift and well- 
trained horses, and to issue forth oiily upon the most judiciously I 
selected public or semi-public occasions to praise some successful ' 
soldier or to endear yourself to Scottish hearts by skilful eulogy of 
the much eulogised Burns. Such a fife is easy and delightful in its 
way, but can it suffice to one who has drunk delight of cattle with 
the House of Peers, and has swayed the destinies, for however 
short a tune, of a great people ? I think not. You are still, as our 
statesmen go, young, and soon or late, whether you be chosen to 
form a Government or to lead a Party, the inexorable pressure of 
circumstances will force you from your retirement. 

Well, my Lord, you have many advantages : you have wealth 
and high position, a gift of oratory which, though perhaps some- 
times too carefolly elaborated and too little spontaneous, is gene- 
rally happy in its effect both on those who hear and those who 
read, and a neat trick of planting a dart between the joints of Lord 
Salisbury’s harness. Even the Duke of Argyll, that rough- 
tongued Caledonian boar, has felt the arrow of your wit and has 
retired defeated from a contest too rashly undertaken. Moreover, 
you have many friends, whose devotion you have secured as much 
by the charm of your sympathetic manner .as by your public 
services to the State. But on the other hand there are drawbacks. 
I do not speak now of the melancholy fact that you are an Earl, 
for I do not think, whatever Mr. Labouchebe may say to the 
contrary, that the average Liberal entertains an;^hmg but a 
cordial admiration for an Earl as a chief exponent of Ms political 



SOLILOQUY. 

“ Ie I HOLD ON, I ’ll lose MY TRAIN ; IE I LET GO, I ’LL EA’ 1 
DiV ONYBODT HEAR TELL O’ SIO A PREDICAMENT?” 


creed. But there are others. Men who mistrust you — ^I meve 
that they should exist— have been heard to say that you lack not" 
merely political insMht but nerve. It was you, they say, as much 
as the two young Emperors, who brought to nought the efforts of 
Christendom on behaif of the Armenians, for in that terrible crisis 
your courage gave way and you shrank back before the perils that 
your timorous imagination evoked. And in truth, without some such 
crisis, we have no opportunity for estimating the true quality of 
our public men. Many a man has for the greater part of Ms life 
fancied himself to be brave, who, when actual danger came and 
blows were impending, felt his heart contract and all Ms courage 
ooze away. Strength after aU lies in action and not in valorous 
words or in the rhetorical putting down of a foot intended for the 
intimidation of foreign nations. 

Others there are, strong and consistent Liberals, who regard with 
an uneasy suspicion what they term your curious devotion to the 
things military, and your propensity to a somewhat sentimental 
Jingoism. These men — ^they are not so few as is often supposed — 
hold by the ancient faith. They are not Little Englanders, for 
most of them would spend the last drop of their blood in defence 
of the Empire ; but they doubt i£ the Empire is well served by 
those who swagger and bluster and shape their policy to earn the 
approval of Mr. Alfred Austin or of the music halls. They 
befieve that the acquisition of an African swamp is more than 
coxmterbalanced by heavy taxation and the increase of militarism ; 
and they desire that their leaders should apply themselves with 
greater earnestness to the Condition of England question. 

Here, my Lord, I must end. I cannot flatter myself that I have 
done much to make your future clear. Perhaps it were best to 
leave it to speak for itself. In the meantime, I remain, 

Your LordsMp’s faithful servant, The Vagrant. 


**All for ‘E.B.E.’ ” — ^If Sir Edward Eussbll, in the Lwerpool 
Post, does occasionally tell an amusing tale wMch has to be contra- 
dicted by somebody or other, recently by Lordi Eosebery, then 
under the signature “ E.E.E.” he has only to print the quotation, 

“ To ERR is human : to forgive divine.’* 

And won’t Lord — er — er — ^Eosebery be pleased I 
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By mandate, — ^not Your Honour’s, let me ! 
hope. 

Unversed in ways o’ the world, and wrapt 
in lore 

Of Holy Writ, whereof the primal text 
Bids love your neighbour even as yourself 
(Not better, there I am with you fast 
enough). 

You ’d hardly credit how beneath your nose, 
I’ the very snadow of the hat of you, 

Most naughty men of Belial, called of Oom, 
The sword, so named, of Gideon girt at hip, 
Harry what strangers house within your 
gates. 

(One moment while I light a fresh cigar. 

You hold by pipes, I fancy ? Pray, be lit. 

So to our muttons. Is Your Honour there ?) 
Three years ago this blessed New Year’s Day 
A certain leech, the same whose ef&gy 
Your Volksstem crew cremates to-morrow eve 
With patriot pyrotechnics, this same leech 
Made an excursion — raid, i’ the vulgar 
style — 

Without my privy knowledge (need I state ?) 
Whose utter innocence was plainly proved 

Before Inquisitors What ? “The secret 

wires ? ” 

No optic demonstration ; mere surfnise 
O’ the baser sort — ^this leech, as I remarked, 
Made an excursion, unattended by 
The fuU success his phantasy foresaw. 

“ A wicked trespass,” say you ? Be it so. 

But *twas a fault has been long time atoned, 
And served Your Honour’s turn this many 
a day, 

Who month by month have drawn on that 
account 

Something too heavily ; which else had kept 
A balance for you, posted now against. 

’Tis held that even a worm, and I am none. 
Turns ultimately, being sat upon 
Past bearing ; nay, the same no less applies 
To camels, humped or other. Look you, 
friend, — 

For who should proffer help if not J. C., 

The man that loves you more than you 
might think ? — 

Take it from me, then, there ’s a bitter cry, 
The haunting wail o’ the harrowed mil- 
lionaire. 

Auriferous oof -bird’s cackle, plucked on nest 
In act of laying, knocks importunate 
At the Sovereign’s ears, that is to say, at 


MUSIC-HALL INANITIES. No. 1. 

Miss Birdie VarideUwr (“ Society s Pet ” — vide her advertise^veris vtissvin) hctwls the refrain 

of her latest Song ; — ; , 

“ Ow, I AM SOW OaXERLY SMY, BOYS ! 

I i.M, ANB I KBNNOT TELL WY, BoYS I 
Some dy, wen I ’m owldbe, 

Per’ APS I ’ll git bowlder, 

But naow P Im 0RPBa*-LY' shy ! ” 


DEPEECIATIONS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Bight Hon. J. Ch-mb-rl-n {on stage, at this 
end of Telephone),, 

EDis Honour Oom Paul (ojjf, at the other end), 
' Telephone Clerk {off, at Pretoria Exchange), 

J, C. You there? (That makes the twenty- 
second time), 

I ask Your Honour whether you are there. 

. I ask Your Monoii/r whether Yes ; I ’mhere. 

I ’m Mr. Secretary Ch-mb-rl-n. [speak 
No,fnot a New Year’s Greeting. I would 


On urgent business. Yes, abput the Band. 
What? No, the House is. up and these 
remarks 

U npublished save for Milner. To the point . 
Strange rumours reach me from Johannes- 
burg 

Of ribald outrage, right of speech rJefhsed 
To rich but honest residents, brutalised 
By Boer-constrictors ram]^ant to the teeth, 
Patrols o’ the common mghways, clappers 
o’ cuffs [own, 

On who opes mouth to call his breath his 
Or being a Cape-boy cannot lightly change 
His natural tegimaent, dusk-hued at best. 
All which libertinous acts are execute 


Bight Honourable J-s-ph Ch-mb-rl-n’s. 
Now learn a lesson you should have by 
heart. 

Chary of ’menace, one who weighs his 
words, 

I am a holy Terror, being roused 1 
A httle more of this, and I shall come 
(In spirit, let me say, not in the flesh ; 

That were to risk a precious life indeed. 
Which gone, the State were crippled past 
^ repair ; 

In spirit, therefore, body an absentee) ; 

By Delagoa Bay, conceive me come, 

The flower of British chivalry at my back, 
FuU wistfuUy as who has loved you weU, 
And pound you even to mincemeat, much 
"i as ore 

Is^^crushed by battery stamp -heads, you 
r - know how ; 

Wiping our scutcheon clean o’ the record blot, 
Majuba HiU. Enough 1 I merely drop 
A genial warning. Mrs. Kruger weU ? 

Last night I dreamed about her . . . Are 
' you there? [Pause, 

I ask Your Honour whether you are there ? 

[Pause, Hears fresh voice, and resumes. 
Who are you ? What ? “ Pretoria Ex- 

change ? ” 

What ? Oh, His Honour gone to bed, you 
say? 

Asked you to switch him off ? Oh, very weU, 




A NEW TEAE’S GEEETING. 
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THE FAIR AND FORTY THIEVES. 

Messrs. Arthur Sturgbss and Arthur 
Collins have collaborated in the authorship 
of the Drury Lane Pantomime, entitled The 
Forty Thieves, for which the music has been 
“ composed, selected, arranged,” and is daily 
and mghtly conducted by Jambs M. Clover, 
for no pantomime at “ the Lane ” could now 
be complete unless this particular Clover, 
a most handy man, fitted it with tunes, 
harmonies, “melos,” and aU the kinds of 
music essential to the dancing, the singing, 
and the action. The original haUets are by 
Carlo Coppi, a name that in sound does not 
suggest origmality, aided by John D’Auban 
and son, the last mentioned being evidently 
a most dutiful follower in the nimble foot- 
steps of his parents. All the costumes are 
specially designed and supervisedby Comblli, 
and are shown to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage on the Comelli-est figures. The 
scenery, by Messrs. Perkins, McCleery, 
Hicks, Caney, Spong, and Bruce Smith, 
is guite up to the Drury Lane mark in 
design and colour ; the first two taking the 
cake of paint for the Exterior, and the last in 
the list the prize for the Interior of the Cave. 

Once agamthe members of the Merry-as-a- 
Grig-olatis Aerial Troupe fly about grace- 
fully, but aimlessly, in the Bobbers’ Cave, 
causing some trouble in the minds of 
the majority of the audience, who 
thoroughly remember the old famUiar sto^, 
as to whether these elegant astral bodies 
are ibhe wives and daughters of the Forty 
Thieves, or are fairy forms whose gym- 
nastics are invisible to the unclothed eye, 
even when stimulated by the strongest 
glasses. But what is a pantomime without 
fairies, good and bad, and here they are — 
“let ’em all come” — ^with a considerable 
preponderance on the side of the beneficent 
sprites. 

Miss Nellie Stewart is Ganem, and gain 
’em she does with her fine presence and her 
most effective singing. A lively Morgiana 
is Miss Amelia Stone, and magnificent are 
I MUes. Bita Presano and Lillie Belmore 
I as Hassa/rb and Cogia, who, with the other 
: thirty-eight “ Thieves,” may be calculated 
I upon to steal away all susceptible hearts 
among the audience. But where does the 
fun come in ? Why, with stolid Herbert 
Campbell as the Fair Zuleika, with Messrs. 
G-rebn and Lb Brun evokingpeals of laughter 
as “the Donkey,” who, Eke the veritable 
“ Ole Joe ” of Nigger Minstrelsy, is always 
“ a kicking up ahmd and afore ; ” and last, 
but best of aU, with Dan Lbno, as Abdallah, 
Captain of the Forty Thieves. He is small, 
but immense is Dan Leno s his duel with 


Ganem is a bit of real good pantomime that 
sets the house in a roar, and, indeed, from 
first to last, although the part does not offer 
him such opportumties as he has had in for- 
mer pantomimes, he is the very life and soul 
of the entire entertainment. If the humor- 
ofis songs, choruses, and dances are not quite 
up to the Drury Lane standard, yet “the 
Porcelain Ballet” is one of the prettiest, 
most graceful, most artistic effects ever seen 
on any stage, be it where it may ; and well 
does it deserve the thunders of applause 
with which it is received by a crowded 
house. 

We have only four g^ueriesto put to authors 
and management, and these are : firstly, why 
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damp our enthusiasm by dropping the cur- 
tain so frequently ? Secondly, why have any 
interval ? Thirdly, why not construct the 
pantomime to last from 7.30 till 11, and not 
a minute beyond ? Fourthly, why not make 
it worth the while of some talented indi- 
vidual to restore the harlequinade to its 

g ristine fun and vigour, and let us have this 
:om 10.16 to 11 ? The Managing Director, 
Mr. Arthur Collins, has shown what can 
be successfully done with “Old Drury,” — 
and to “come after the king,” Augustus 
Druriolanus, was no easy task, — now let 
>iim just consider these four queries before 
he gives us his next Drury-Lanian Annual* 
In the meantime Mr* Fimch and the public 
are thoroughly content with the present first- 
rate show. 


LITEEl SOEIPTA MANET. 

British Authors for the Million, 

The Modern Novel. 

Each reader no doubt, who- was born to 
Astonish the world with his pen, 

Must wish toi write books that are' worn to 
A shred by the thumbing of men. 

I assure you, the thing is quite easy, 

Or so I am constantly told — 

Your hero' must never be breezy. 

Your heroine’s eyes must be bold'. 

If you want to acoomplish a novel, 

A masterpiece destined to be. 

Then study your types in a hovel, 
Imagining more than you see. 

Most carefully sort and examine 
The yield of a scavenger’s cart ; 

Should that be too dean, you may cram in 
The dust -bin at home — ^it is Artl 

You must analyse every sensation 
Which decadent love-making gives. 

And affect an effete penetration 
In knowing the world, as it live®. 

With phiLoeo'phy sprinkle your page®, 
Far-fetched and hysterical stuff. 

And eixtracb from the vista of ages 
The impossible, sordid, and rough. 

Upset every kind of relation. 

Which custom has sanctioned and law ; 
In building your wondrous narration 
Make bricks with the nastiest straw. 

Let your men one and all be unable 
To- work with the sword or the pen ; 

Like the bird in Hans Andersen’s fable, 
Make the women cry “ Let us be men.” 

The plot, though a trivial matter. 

Make nasty and nude and antique, 

And drop in irrelevant chatter, 

Misquoted from Latin and Greek. 
Thou^ it give you some trouble to do it. 
Find shocking new names for a spadei — 
And if Mudib would only taboo it. 

The fame of your novel is made. 


The Policy or the “Open Door.” — 
Highly questionable. For all suffering or 
liable to suffer from coughs, colds, chills, 
and bronchial catarrh, at this or any other 
festive season, nothing can be more fatal 
thfl.Ti the polioy of “open doors” every- 
where. Keep out of Naughts a com- 
fortable arm-ohair, not too ne^ the fire, 
and, in a genial frame of mind, study 
Mr. Fwnchh Christmas Number. 
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READY-MADE COATSC-OF-ARMS); OR, GIVIIMG ’EM FITS! 



Henrt, laT Baron Hawkins of Tryeam Bairlbigh and Sentensham: 

Arms: Quarterly; 1st, In a paddock vert, under a ckapeau-de-soie jauntily poised with a rake 
chirpy, a seasoned sportsman of bonhomie endossed turfy to the last (Motto : “ Prustum rectissimumP’ 
— ** A little bit of right!”); 2nd, An historic claimant adipose ortonee, brazen and effrontee in 
peijur;^, .punctured, pilloried and exposed proper by counsel; 3rd, Under a judicial bench cosy but 
ennuyee and cbafy m the dark, a fox-terrier proper of renown (since deceased) constant in fidelity 
(^Suggested JEpitaph : “Nox et foxterea nihil ”) ; 4th, Under a sword of justice suspended in imminence 
by a hair proper a sinister scoundrel of criminality, chained ciingeant and paly, appraised proper from 
the first, justly doomed and handed over damnee in charge to the jury. Gr^t : Uut of a wreath of 
laurels vert, a veteran hawk-eyed eagle of the law, robed sanguine and wigged proper poudr^e in horse- 
hair, collared, furred and laced, reguardant in pince-nez (Motto : “ Aquila non capit muscas!” — “Plies 
don’t settle on him!”'). Supporters : Dexter, a typical counsel of the common-law bar guttee de larmes, 
robed silk, fairly prostrate in bereavement, and wielding wi^ laudable vigour an heraldic mouchoir ; 
Sinister, an old bailey, gorged proper with causes c61ebres lurid and transpontine to the full, collared 
freely in advance for preference. 


A VANISHED ISLAND. 

(Extracts from the Travel Diary of Tdby^ M.E.; 

Fowrth,) 

Gulf of ZyoriSy Saturday afternoon . — 
Before we left London, the Membw: for 
Sark, who is a special authority on Channel 
Islands, talked a good deal about a group 
in the^ Mediterranean. 

“ Minorca and Majorca are all very well,” 
he said. “ But stoo till you see their nei^- 
bouring isle, Majolica.” 

Off the islands just now ; can see the long 
serrated edge of Majorca, the softer out- 
line of Minorca; but where is Majolica?' 
The keenest outlook, the moist searching 
quest finds no trace of it. Sark seriously 
troubled. Evidently island has been 
grabbed, or, to use more diplomatic lan- 
guage, been annexed. But what Power 
has stolen a march in the night on its 
unsuspecting nei^bouTs? Sark suspects 
Bohemia, burning with desire to e:5:end 
her sea-coast and obtain in the Mediterra- 
nean a coeding-station for her fleet. Thus 
is the greed ,of the Great Powers in the 
far East iniquitously contagious. 


Jump at opportunity to- read new work 
by author of Mona Maclean,, which a 
glad, but not surprised, to see is in its 
thirteenth edition. Fancy Windyhaugh, 
Dr. Margaret Todd’s book just out, won’t 
go- so far. It has some of the touches of 
character and description that made its 
predecessor pleasant. Mr. Darsie in par- 
ticular is deli^tful : but the heroine, Wih 
helmina Galhraithy grows a little wearisome 
in her wrestlings with the truth, and her 
determination towards self-sacrifice. After 
all. Dr. Todd suffers chiefly by comparison 
with herself. Putting Mona Maclean 
aside, Windyhaugh would make its mark. 

Sunday. — Since the Caledonia, the 
India, and the Egypt were added to the 
P. and 0. fleet, the Peninsular, in her time 
the crack ship, has fallen into the ranks of 
the second rate. She is nevertheless un- 
commonly comfortable, a splendid sea- 
boat. By comparison with her swell 
sisters, her bath accommodation is primi- 
tive. We haven’t, for example, on board 
ia^ spray bath,'^ an arrangement of semi- 
circular pipes, in the centre of which you 
stand, and at turn of a tap become the 


target of hundreds of jets of water, the 
temperature to your taste. But the sporay 
bath has its drawback®. Remember the 
trial trip of the first P. and O. steamer in 
which it was introduced. Quite a feature 
in the i^ip, Keen competition for its use 
in the early morning. Going for it once 
was beaten by a head by a dear friend 
among the directors. “Won’t be long,” he 
said, as he disappeared within bath-room. 

Presently heard fearful shriek. The ad- 
venturous bather dashed out of bath-room, 
ids skin the colour of a boiled lobster. He 
had inadvertently turned on the hot water 
tap. That an accident awkws^d enough for 
an ordinary man who, on discovering his 
error, could jump out of iron circle. But 
if, by reason of unruffled good temper, you 
become the kind of man Othello lovedi — are 
indeed so sleek that, entering a spray bath, 
you must need insert yourself by the aper- 
ture sideways — ^it will be understood that 
withdrawal, under whatsoever pressure, is 
not instantaneously accomplished. 

Marseilles, Monday. — ^Among^ constitu- 
tioinally idle Marseillaise the fiiShing indus- 
try is popular. There is about it an 
appearance of doing something, combined 
with absolute immunity from work that is 
alluring. To-day, in perfect Summer 
weather, the basin outside the dock is 
thronged with fisher-folk. They cluster 
like bees on a jutting bastion of the quay, 
every man armed with a colossal rod. 
Far apart we come upon a serious-man- 
nered man decently attired in black,^ his 
grave countenance spectacled. It is a 
cloudless Summer dav, but he has brought 
with him an umbrella of gam pish propor- 
tions. He might lay it aside whilst he 
fishes ; prefers tc keep in touch with it ; 
has accordingly cunningly^ inserted the 
handle somewhere in the neiirhbourhood ot 
the small of his back, the umbrella banging 
down partially hidden by his coat-tails. 

This leaves him free to devote both hands 
and undivided attention to the manipula- 
tion of his fishing-gear. Its like was never 
seen on sea or land. It is a net something 
the shape of a stocking, fastened by the 
mouth to a stick as' others, seeking the 
salmon at the river’s mouth, use the 
landing-gaff. At the bottom of the net is 
a bait, and a bit of lead to cause the net to 
sink. How the fish are to get in, whether 
through the network, or in by the open 
mouth of the stocking, does not appear. In 
the limpid waters of the Mediterranean the 
sunken net is plainly visible. You could 
see the whole process of fish-catching if 
fish were caught. ^ But whilst we look on 
breathlessly, nothing happens. Whether 
the wary fish respect the strange net, 
whether they are abashed by the spectacled 
countenance overhanging it, or whether 
they catch a glimpse of the umbrella pen- 
dant among the coat-tails, is not known. 
Certainly nO' fish are caught. 

One enterprising sportsman ha,s secured 
an enviable coign of vantage. He has got 
himself rowed out to' a metal tank-like 
buoy moored some fifty yards from the 
quay. Here left till called for, he fishes 
with rod and line. Close by is a stout 
little boat just in from a coasting voyage. 
Captain and crew, three all told, are taking 
their breakfast cooked al fresco bv the 
Captain’s hoy. It consists chiefly of 
maccardni^ fished with fingers out of a 
common dish. Also' one' stone bottle serves 
for all. It has a idiort pragmatical spout 
projecting from the middle of its bulging 
side. The Captain.insert® the spout in his 
mouth, and holds it there whilst, with bead 
thrown back, he gazes on the lustrous blue 
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sky beiHt over kim. It is evidently a case 
of the round peg in the round hole. 
Mouth and spout seem made for each 
o-ther. Strange tO' say, the stiff-looking, 
uncompromising spout fits with equal 
precision the mouth of the mate, and 
ekej the boy, who' in turn insert it, 
Tvhilst the Captain takes the opportunity 
to plop three tar-dewed fingers in the 
dish, and with deft turn convey about 
a quarter of a pound of its contents 
toi his mouth. Bt a cent toises devant 
lui il vit s*elever la roche noir et ardue sur 
laquelle monte comme une superf station du 
silex h sombre Chateau d^If” 

But the good Captain is not tbinking of 
Monte Cristo and his memorable captivity. 
Bather his mind is occupied with anxious 
thought whether, if the stone jug is per- 
mitted to make another round, it will be 
any use plugging his mouth with the spout 
when it again comes his way. 

*‘CELA VA SANS DIKE.” 

Some people, worthy in their way, 

Some instinct wrong obeying, 
Invariably elect to say 

The thing that needs nO' saying. 

They seem to hold a fond belief — 
Wrong-headed, quaint and queer— 
That they, in fact, donH say it, if 
They add “ ceia va sans dire ” 1 

Supeirfiuous speech is want of tact. 

Which cannot be defended ; 

Would they pai^ht leam this mi^ty fact, 
“ Least said is soonest mended. 

(By Jove, the thing which I Ve tabooed 
I Ve do-ne myself, I fear ! 

So, since I Ve penned a platitude, 

I add, “ oela va sans dire ” 1) 

Who blabs the thing he should suppress 
I count still worse a sinner — 

A secret told ere lunch tO' Jess 
I s public news by dinner : 

She can’t make out how people know, 

On one point she is clear. 

She has not let it further gO' ” — 

Of course ! Cela va — sans dire ! 

One thing, I know, which might be said, 
Will stay unsaid for ever — 

One little thing, which one fair maid 
Might guess with small endeavour. 

Had I as many pounds to-day 
As I have pence a year. 

That thing my heart might find to say — 
Alas, cela va sans dire ! 




1 1 ' 










“THE MUZZLE PUZZLE/^ 

[On Friday last the muzzling order was revoked, excepting within the Metropolitan Police area.] 

Distracted Old Lady. ‘‘ Oh, Policeman, there a Dog without a Muzzle fighting 
uyMopps!” 

Robert. “Vert sorry, Ma'am, but I can't interfere. That side of the Street 
AIN t in the Metropolitan District ! ” 


OUE BOOKINa-OFFICE. 

Mr, Douglas Sladen is not disposed to rest upon laurels earned 
by the resuscitation of mjr Baronite’s venerable friend Who ’5 Who 
(A. AND 0. Black). This_ is the third year of the new issue. It sees 
the volume considerably increased in bulk, whilst the price remains 
stationaiw. ^ The added space has been utilised for the inclusion of 
1,500 additional biographies. Amongst them are found particulars 
relating to those uncrowned kings Mr. Cecil Ehodbs and Don 
CARLOS. Nearly a score of other novel features add to the value 
of this indispensable book of reference. 

If any one, but a few minutes before the Baron had taken up 
Owd Boh (Methuen), by Alfred Olivant, had told him that he 
would become deeply interested in a tale, of which the conversation 
IS earned on in the Dalemen’s dialect, “ 'twixt Trent and Tweed," 
and whose mam theme is the praise of one “ Bob, son of Battle, last 
of the G-rey Dogs of Kemnuir , ’ ’ the Baron would have stoutly denied 
the possibility of the assertion. And further, on opening the book 
and coming across, “ Noo, Bob I Stan’ tiU her I Heart oop, lad I 
Noo, noo he’s cornin’ 1 ^ Ma wudl a despart fratchl ’’ the Baron 
was actually on the point of closing the record for good an’ a’, 
when his Good Genius whispered in his ear, “ Tolle ! lege I ’’ where- 
upon, much doubting, he continued the perusal, and rarely has he 
ever been better repaid for acting on good advice and carrying out 
an inspired resolution. Owd Bob is the story of two dogs, an ex- 
ceptionally good dog and an exceptionally had one, and the two 


owners^ resemble their canine followers respectively. The story 
is admirably told ; and the strange mystery of the sheep-MUing 
Terror, which baffles the vigilance of Dalesmen and police alike, is 
as weird axid as thrilling as that of the repulsively horrible White- 
chapel crimes. The descriptions, whether of scenery or action, are 
throughout strikingly gra]^ic. There is just one line in the book 
which the Baron would fain have had omitted. It comes at the 
finish of the chapter that records the end of the Black KlUer, Bed 
WuU, and of his master. Perhaps in future editions this line may 
be expurgated. 

^ To all those who, taking their ease in a cosy comer by the fire- 
side, love to follow some gallant hero and lovely heroine of romance 
through adventures so exciting as to cause the reader to grudge the 
few seconds that take his attention off his hook in order to bestow it ; 
on the slowly expiring fire, the Baron stroi^ly recommends Across the 
Salt Seas (Methuen), by J. Bloundelle Burton, an author’s name 
that hath in it a smack of ancient Crusading minstrelsy, and of good 
modem English ale. Yet would the Baron, in a tone of gentlest 
remonstrance, ask romance-writers, one and all, why they are, 
nowadays, so unnecessarily soft-hearted at the supreme moment 
when a detestable villain, who ought to meet his fate at the hands of 
the hero whom he has not only foully wronged, but whose life he has 
attempted, by cowardly assassination, is suddenly and unaccount- 
ably allowed to escape scot-free ? True, he may be subsequently 
killed by some mere accident, but such ending is unsatisfacto^ to 
every one, and especially to The Baron db B,- w. 
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OBEYING ORDERS. 

*‘It*s all vert well for Master to sat ‘Keep close 
Miss Vera, Miles* — but I want to know ’oo*s going to Xi 
Miles to the ’Orsepital ? ” 


SOME SAFE PROPHECIES FOR 1899. 

An article will be written saying that actors smoke and actresses 
drink tea, and tbe dramatic profession will rise to a man and 
woman to repudiate \lie blackdiearted calumny. 

The propnetorsbip of a newspaper will change hands with a 
view to the purchaser becoming a shining light in Society, 

The medical profession will order ubiquitous consiuaption of 
some other ardent spirit instead of whisky. 

The steering in the University Boat Race will be severely criti- 
cised by the supporters of the losing crew. 

The flower of the flower of Society at Bay swat er will discover 
that the high-level shake-hands has been discarded -by the really 
smart for the last three years. 

A number of amateur fire-engines will take part in the City 
show of the ninth of November without seriously compromising 
the safety of the metropolis. 

Millions of Christmas greetings will come from the heads of the 
nation, and two per cent, from the hearts. 

FIGURES FOR THOSE WHO NEED THEM. 

A twentieth of the population object to theatres, the re- 
mainder support them. 

Half the people wnte to newspapers, the rest read them. 

A tenth of the civilised globe partake of spirits in moderation, 
the others .drink them without the self-imposed restriction. 

Five-sixths of mankind admire women, the residuum know 
them. 

Seventy-five thousand scientists have from time to time at- 
tempted the solution of the , secret of perpetual motion, the 
German Emperor has discovered it. 

Out of every ninety-two men, one, on the average, is perfectly 
happy, and he is a bachelor. 

During Yuletide, 5,654,321 Christmas cards are posted, accom- 
panied by two hundred and seventeen really good wishes. 

The Way of the World, 

Says the Daily News : 

“Yesterday, at the churchyard, Bagshot, Surrey, there was unveiled a 
memorial to the girl Emily Jane Tope jot, in connection with whose death 
Mrs. Nicholls was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude at the Central 
Criminal Court in May last. It takes the form of a Sicilian marble cross, 
about six feet in height.^’ 

Poor PoPEJOY I In life she vainly asked for bread. Dead, we 
give her a stone.. 


A BURNING INCIDENT. 

[According to the Fall Mall Gazette, Madame 
Sarah Bernharut has ascended Mount Vesuvius, 
when she lost an eyebrow and a curl.] 

We cannot blame the Amorous Mount, 
When Sarah ventured to his lair. 

His fiery heart, of love the fount, 

Was moved by Sarah’s dainty (h)air. 
With lava lips he longed to press 
The goddess in his fierce embrace. 

How hard he burned for one caress. 

One kiss upon that Bernhardt face, 

AM so, unwrought by passion ’s whirl, 

He scorched her eyebrow, stole her curl. 
Then Sarah was not vexed or cross, 

But showed her keen dramatic taste, 

“I *ve suffered really no great loss,” 

She cried, “these thmgs are soon replaced I” 


Oredat Judaeus I 

Southron {reading payer). Great whisky 
failure in Scotland. 

^ T/te Mac T avish (excitedly) , Whusky failure 
m Scotland t {After a paused Hoot 1 mon, 
the thing ’s im-pawsible. They ’d distil their 
blmd first I 

[Js comforted by the subsequent explcunation. 

Sir John Lubbook*s “Best Books.”— 
Bank Books. 

Office.— I 

( MmmW) 'Bakma 1 ” 


A PROTEST. 

{From the Dogs of Middlesex and Surrey,) 

[“ The muzzliug order has been revoked in Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Hampshire and Oxford- 
shire.”- Daily Mail,^ 

Oh I Mr. Long, *tis very wrong 
Of you to treat u® so ; 

“ Each dog,” they say, “ will have his day,” 
Then ours must come, you know. 

And when indeed from muzzles freed, 

W^e *11 exercise our jaws 
Upon the shanks of all the cranks 
Who made the muzzling laws. 

So Jolly. 

Dr, Giglamps {io Mrs, G., after studying 
scientific journal)* There will be a real 
treat for the children these holidays, Maria. 
Professor Capricornus is to lecture on the 
19th at the Institution on the Polphilo- 
doffilous in the Entities of Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen, 

lintense delight of Master Euclid and Miss 
Zenobia Giglamps, who have heard of 
such things as pantomimes. 

In tHe Library. 

Tommy. How .beautifully those books is 
binded 1 

Little Dot. No, Tommy, that*s wrong. 
You mustn*t say “binded”: you should 
say, “ are boundedT^ 

Motto op the Iihpbounious during the 
Festive Season. — ^Tip for Tap. ' 


TO THE MATRONS OF COLUMBIA. 

[“ The vital statistics of several districts of the 
United States show an increase of two per cent, in 
the births of males during the last two months. 
This some authorities attribute to the enthusiastic 
war feeling prevalent last April .” — Daily Taper. “I 

0 women of the Stripes and Stars 
(Like Venus amorous of Mars), 

Your warlike love prevails ; 

Your bosoms feel a patriot glow. 

And straightway birth statistics show 
An increment of males. 

Hide, Schenk, your now diminished head I 
Not wherewithal is woman fed 
Your problem *tis to settle ; 

If they but hate their country’s foes, 
Nothing but males they will compose 
Of their “ undaunted mettle.” 

Then Yankee Matron, never blush 
To let a patriotic flush 
Replace your normal pallor ; 

Till far and wide throughout the land 
Male fists of many a chubby hand 
Shall gage their mothers’ valour. 


Annual run on tbe Yuletide Banking 
Company CCTnlimited). 

Jocosus. Well, Miserrimus, how have you 
spent your Christmas ? 

Miserrimus (gloomily) . Spent my Christ- 
mas 1 Oh 1 in me usual way. Hands in my 
pockets all the time. 

J ocosus. Probably. And you never took 
*em out— except when you couldn*t possibly 
help yourself, eh ? [Miserrimus dries up. 
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WHERE DO THE BAGPIPES COME FROM ? 

[According to the Daily Kews^ Sir A. Mackenzie does not believe ihe Bagpipe is the national instrument of Scotland.] 



Are they of early English origin ? 


Or did they come from Ancient 
Assyria ? 


Or did the Ethiopiansinvent them F 


Or were they obligingly “ Made 
in Germany ? 



A NICE NIGHT AT SEA. 

{Extracts from the Travel Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

Gulf of Lyons f Friday . — The casual traveller on Continental rail- 
ways, especially in France, is familiar with the official attitude 
towards the hapless wayfarer. The leading idea is to make the 
journey as difficult and as uncomfortable as possible. The plan is 
based on treatment of parcels or baggage. The passenger is 
bundled about, shunted, locked up in waiting-rooms, and finally 
delivered in a limp state at whatever hour and whatsoever place 
may suit the convenience of the railway people. Discover the 
i same spirit dominant in management and arrangements of the sea 
service. Steamer from Marsemes to Tunis advertised to sail to-day 
at noon. On taking tickets, ordered to be on board at ten o’clock. 
Why two hours before starting? Gentleman behind counter 
shrugs his shoulders, hugs his ribs with his^ elbows, holds out his 
hands with deprecatory gesture andrepeats, “A dix heures, Monsieur. 

Gestures even more eloquent than speech. Plainly mean that 
unless we are alongside punctually at ten o’clock our blood, or 
rather our passage, wdl be on our own heads. Spoils a morning; 
might have gone about town till eleven o’clock; breakfasted at 
leisure ; sauntered on board a few minutes before noon. How- 
ever, when in Marseilles chant the “ Marseillaise.^^ 

Down punctually at ten ; found boat in course of loading ; decks 
full of dirt and noise, the shouting of men, the creaking of the 
winch, the rattling of the chains. Best thing to do is to find our 
cabin, stow away our baggage, and walk on the quay, always keep- 
ing our eye on the boat lest she should suddenly sHp her moorings 
and get off to sea without us. Look out for steward. Like the 
Spanish fleet, steward is not yet in sight. Roaming about below, 
come upon an elderly lady, with a lame leg, an alarming squint, 
and a waist hke a ship’s. (Never saw a shi]^s waist, but fancy no 
mortal man could get his arm round it.) The elderly lady, who 
displayed signs of asthma, tells me she is the stewardess. Ask her 
where is our cabin. “ FoiZd,” she says. Following the direction 
of her glance, I make for a betth close by. Discover I had not ! 
made allowance for the squint ; she is really looking in another di- 
rection. Carefully taking my bearings by this new light, I make 
for another passage ; find it blocked up ; stewardess explains that 
they are loading the ship — apparently through the floor of our 
cabin. “ Tout dVheuref' she says, with comprehensive wave of the 
hand. 

Nothing to be done but leave our baggage lying about, go on 
deck, and watch the loading. Better not leave the ship. If the 
laborious Frenchmen in blouses and perspiration see our trui^s, 
they will certainly pop them into the hold, where all kinds of mis- 
cellaneous parcels, cases and bales are being chucked without the 
shghtest atiempt at fitting in. 

A quarter to twelve ; only fifteen minutes now ; getting hungry ; 
had coffee and bread and butter early so as not to miss the boat. 
Watch a man below in the hold trying to fit in a bicycle with a 
four-hundredweight bale, a quarter-ton case, and a barrel of 
cement. Evidently piqued at resistance offered by the apparently 
frail, defenceless contrivance. Tries to bend the fore wheel so as 


to accommodate the cask; that failing, endeavours to wind the 
hind wheel round the case ; failing in both efforts, he just lays the 
bicycle loose on the top of the miscellaneous baggage ard the 
hatch is battened down. In the dead unhappy night that followed, 
when the sea was on the deck, I often thought of the bicycle 
cavorting to and fro over the serrated ridge of the cargo. 

Ten minutes to twelve ; a savoury smell from the cook’s galley. 
Suppose dejeuner will be served as soon as we leave the dock. 
Heard a good deal of superiority of French cooking aboard ship as 


comparea wim Joritisn. Dome compensanion aner an lor getimg 
up early, swallowing cup of coffee and bread and butter, and rush- 
ing off to catch at ten o’clock a ship that sails at noon. Perhaps 
the cloth is laid now ; better go and secure places. Find saloon. 
Captain and officers at breakfast, their faces illumined with the 
ecstasy bom to a Frenchman when he finds an escargot on his 
plate. Evidently they are breakfasting in good time so as to take 
charge of the ship whilst nous autres succeed to the pleasures of the 
table. What ’s our hour, I wonder ? Find some one who looks 
like a steward; ask him; s^s, “ Omg hewres et deimej' A little 
late that for breakfast, I diffidently suggest. Explains not break- 
fast but dinner; first meal at 5.30 p.m. Can’t we have dejeuner if I 
pay for it ? I ask, ostentatiously shaking handful of coppers in 
trousers-pocket. No, he says, severely ; that ’s against the 


Steamer starts in seven minutes ; noticed at dock-gates women 
svith baskets of dubious food ; dash off to buy some ; clutch at a 
plate of sandwiches, alleged to be compacted of jambon de York. 


plate of sandwiches, alleged to be compacted oi jambon ae xorfc. 
Get back just as gangway is drawn up. Sit on deck and munch 
our sandwiches. “ I know that Ham,” said Sark, moodily. “ It 
came out of the Ark.” 

Recommitted it to the waves, giving it the bearings for Ararat. 
Ate the bread and wished half -past five or Bluoher would come, 
(For continuation of Diary ^ look out next week.) 

STRANGE FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

Me. Punch has been ^eatly puzzled by the following cr3^tio 
paragraph which appeared in one of the evening papers lately : 

“ A dead donkey we know sees to the burial of field mice to serve 
its private ends. In hot countries 'that no man has ever seen, and 
Mr. Grant Allen says that the carrion beetle rapid decay accounts 
for the fiesh ...” 

Does a deceased donkey inter field mice, either from selfish or 
disinterested motives ? And how can Mr. Grant Allen answer for 
what carrion beetles may do in hot countries that no man has ever 
seen ? | 

Mr. Punch gives both these conundrums up— unless the answer 
is that two of the lines in the paragraph have been transposed. 

At the Hunt Ball. 

Mr. Hardhit. Don’t you thiok, Miss Highflier, that men look 
much better in pink — ^less like waiters ? 

Miss Highflier. Yes, but more like ring-masters — eh ? 

[Hardhit isn't a bit offended^ but seizes the cyp^portu/nity. 








“’COS WHY.” 

Lonl Charley. “Biasked ip I can see ant ‘Spheeb of Beitish Influence’ 
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POETA NASOITUB, NON PIT. 

[The Evening News and Zondm having dis- 
covered a “ Boy Poet,” appeal to the public to sup- 
port the incipient bard during the next two years. 
The head-master of the school which he adorns 
writes : ** If he leaves school now I shall have the 
gravest fears as to his future. £100 is all that is 
needed to complete his education.”] 

Dear patient Public, ever free 
To scatter wealth with lavish hand, 

You do not ^udge your £ 

For charities you understand. 

But here we have a parlous case 
Of intellect most superfine, 

A poet boy would win a place, 

And ’mid the Eudyard Kiplings shine. 
Two editors have gripped his verse, 

His pedagogue his praises sounds, 

Let him not go from had to worse 
In need of just one hundred pounds. 

The editors in cash are weak, 

The pedagogic pounds are few, 

They cannot keep this Ehythmic Freak 
And so, B.P., they come to you. 

The bounty he ’ll repay or owe it. 

But thiiik how grand, you ’U nurse a Poet 1 


THE GOMINC BACK OF ARTHUR. 

Herb we are again 1 at the Comedy 
Theatre, with Mr. Arthur Egberts in his 
old form, and also in a variety of new ones, 
all of them, depend upon it, quite up to the 
very latest date. His wink and his nod (by 
the way, was there a “ Land of Wink ” as 
there was indubitably a “ Land of Nod ” ? 
for if so this eccentric comedian should be 
King of the Winkers), his facial expression, 
his short, crisp, snappy way of uttering 
what may or may notbe set down for him 
by Messrs. Day and EosS, the adapters of 
Milord Sir Smithy and his grotesque by-play, 
are all inimitable. What matters the plot 
of a piece that has Arthur Egberts for 
its prmcipal exponent ? Nothing. His ad- 
miring public is satisfied if only the scenes 
hang together somehow, as long as their 
favourite has enough to do in every one 
of them. But besides Arthur Egberts, 
there is quaint Mr. Egbert Natnby, as 
Monsieur Ligereau, who is exceedingly 
funny, as is mso Mr. Charles Wibrow as 
Major McLachlan. Miss Ada Ebevb, “ one 
of the lifes and souls” of the dramaitis joer- 
sonce, pl^s Celeste, and sings two capital 
songs, “ Vela va sans dire,'*' and “ Love me 
a little, Sue I ” The music by that 
eminent composer, with the tongue-tying 
name of Jakobowski, is very lively and 
catching, materially assisting the “ go ” 
of the piece, which will run till it drops, 
though there is little chance of any falhng 
off as long as it is continually being 
freshened up. “ A. E.” is Ar-tful. 


THE aOLF-BALL AND THE SWEAE. 

I DROVE a golf -ball into the air. 

It feU to earth, I knew not where 
For who that sees not past his nose, 

Can follow a goK-ball where it goes ? 

I heard a murmur in the air. 

It came, I scarce could teU from where ; 
For who that ’s blind can hope to see 
Where other golfers chance to be ? 

Not long afterwards, in the small 
Of my partner’s back, I found the ball; 
And the swear from beginning to end, 

I found again on the lips of a friend. 


A Valuable Natural Assistant in an 
Upholsterer’s Establishment. — The 
“ Worm ” that turns. 



OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mr. Henry Frowdb has added the poetical 
works of Whittier to the treasure-house of 
the Oxford University Press. The dainty 
volume now issued is the first complete 
edition of the works of Whittier pubhshed 
on this side of the Atlantic. That statement 
suggests a bulky volume. Thanks to the 
use *of the Indian paper which is the 
exclusive possession or the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, the collection, in pleasantly large 
type, is compressed within the limits of a 
handy volume. Whittier is perhaps best 
or, my Baronite suggests, worse known in 
this country'’ by reason of the inclusion of 
many of his poems in the Congregational 
Hymn Book. It is curious and painful to 
see how the good deacons who compiled 
that sterling work, occasionally shocked by 
the overfiowing charity and loving kindness 
of the Quaker poet, lopped his verse, im- 
proving it by variations of their’ own. 
Even in such calamitous circumstances, 
the sweet serenity, the exquisite turnings 
of Whittier’s converse aro so irresistible 
that the impress of the deacon’s fat hand 
cannot altogether smudge its form. Here 
in this dainty edition wiQ be foimd the 
well of Whittier undefiled. Those who 
know the poet’s work will ‘welcome it in 


this new dress. Those who do not, have 
a rare pleasure in store, attainable by pos- 
session of the volume. 

Madonna Mia, and Other Stories (Green- 
ing & Co.), by Clement Scott. The story 
which gives its title to the book has a sea- 
sonable Christmassy - N orf oU^ - Dumplingy 
flavour about it, the ecene being in “ Poppy 
Land,” which, to a great extent, owes its 
poppylarity to the author of these stories. 
In Poppy Land, the junior members of the 
poppylation come forth to sing carols and 
pocket “ largesse ” from the lonely but 
liberal man who, as ** barrister, writer, 
journalist, and dramatist,” — four^ single 
gentlemen rolled into one, making the 
pleasantest little quartette for a Christmas 
evening, — ^is sitting smoking by the fire, lost 
in adnuration of a girl’s face in a gold frame, 
whom Laiincelot Dashwood addresses as 

Madonna Mia'' before kissing “the cold 
glass that covers the speaking features,” 
after which the genial Baron hopes, that he 
turned for consolation to the hot glass 
which should always, on a wintry night, be 
the boon companion of a fireside pipe. This 
is but the preface to a short story, loo short 
because genuinely interesting, if only as 
prelude to a life’s romance. AJl the stories 
are good; you are “ Scott free” to pick ’em 
where you like. The Baron db B.-W. 
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“HOPE DEFERRED MAKETH THE HEART SICK.” 

Scene — The ThaTnes, MidwinUr^ Wiiid N.JS* 

Cmtless Nomce, “Six hours, and we’ve caught nothing!” 

gracious 1 It isn’t the mere catching ’em ! 


It ’s 


AFTEB THE HOLIDAYS AEE OVEE. 

People will consider it signaUyundignified 
to sit over their dessert in paper caps of 
variegated colours. 

It win be time to renew the champagne 
bins with some effervescing beverage a 
little less injurious to health, if rather 
more expensive, than the famous Chateau 
Enespagne Brand (1898) (as advertised), at 
three shillings a dozen. 

It will be desirable to despatch Young 
Hopeful to school out of reach of the mali- 
cious mince-pie and the poisonous plum- 
pudding. 

It will be advisable to cast away the dust- 
coUecting holly and the feeble joke suggest- 
mg mistletoe. 

It wm be necessary to avoid the persistent 
rate-collector, and the now happily super- 
fluous doctor, ^ 

Lastly, all sorts and conditions of men 
may congratulate themselves that Christ- 
mas merry-making is adjourned for a 
twelvemonth. 


A BACHELOE UNCLE’S DIAEY. 


n. 


At the Pantomime , — ^As Constance and 
Augusta say I really take the dear chil- 
dren to pantomime, I meekly, though most 
unwillingly, agree. Augusta’s two elder 
Max, Tommy, and, I deepty regret to 
nnd, ‘ ‘ Boots,” make up party. Have not yet 
got over shock of Boots’ illness induced by 
over-eating himself whilst staying here last 
Christmas. Uncertain whether I have not 
positive dislike for Boots. Wish I had not 
consented to his coming. Secure box at 
theatre. Not quite clear about title of 
pantomime, Old Mother Beanstalk, or Om- 
^ella, thrice Lord Mayor of London, I fancy. 
Next Wednesday, matinee. Children to be 
brought to station to meet me, and catch 
11.15 up. 

Wednesday, --Qhjldxen aU at station ex- 
Boots. I get tickets; then discover 
that they have tickets already. Hasten 
back to booking-ofiBLce, Too late, train just 
coming in. Boots stiU missing. Great dis- 


appointment of other children. Cannot 
share it myself. Awful sense responsibility 
taking girls from their nurses, and boys 
from solemn old Butler. As train steams 
off, Max knocks S. 0. B.’s hat over his eyes. 
Such high spirits. Wish spiritual attitude 
not quite so great. Glad to have missed 
Boots, anyhow. Max tries to climb into 
hat-rack. Eemonstrate. “ Oh, that ’s all 
right, Uncle Charley. Now then, Stinker” 

(to Tommy) “give me a back.” Stin 

Tommy, I mean, obliges. Max clambers up 
and gets one leg over rail, when ominous 
crack indicates breakage. Firmly com- 
mand him to desist. Two girls evidently 
disgusted at their cousin’s rough play. As 
train stops Westby, see Boots standing on 
platform. Wild yells from Max and Tommy 
greet him. He climbs in and gives me 
warm paw. Am (mercifully) gloved. Feel 
sure I dislike Boots. Arrive London. Get 
children up crowded platform and pass bar- 
rier. Boots missing. Dare not leave others 
to search for him. But what to do? In- 
form police? So public. Wire fond parents? 
So alarming. Beg Max to remain in 
charge, at bookstall, whilst I search for 
Boots. D — ear Boots I Max winks and says 
“Crikey!” Dislike expression “Crikey,” 
but no time to remonstrate. Eush franti- 
cally up and down and get hot. Hate get- 
ting hot. Most worried. Espy wretched 
Boots beside sweetmeat machine, weeping 
bitterly. Say, “AU right, my little man: 
you’re not lost, you see!’* “Lost be 
blowed! ” (so vulgar) he sobs. “ I ’ve been 
and put my penny in the slot and the 
beastly thing won’t give out the toffee!” 
Horrid child. Hastily put in coin (which I 
afterwards find was half-a-crown), and ob- 
tain toffee. Boors moUified. Eetum to 
bookstaU. More trouble. Max has bought 
four newspapers and finds no money in 
pocket. Pay, and drag children off to cab, 
Very annoying. Too many for one cab 
Afraid to leave boys ; so mischievous. Sug- 
gest girls go in one cab, I and boys in an- 
other. Immediately negatived by girls; 
“Mamma said we were not to be left a 
moment.” Send boys on in cab. Fearful 
misgivings. FoUow closely with girls. 

WHAT HE WOULD HAVE SAID. 

(From Sir A, C, Mackenzie’s Musical Note- 
hook, evidently mislaid at the Odd Bette's 
dinner,) 

The bagpipes are not a peculiarly Scotch 
instrument of torture. “ The Piper that 
played before Moses,” so frequently men- 
tioned in Irish history, was probably of He- 
brew or Egyptian extraction. The Fiddle was 
invented by a Scotchman, who was of course 
“ First Fiddle.” This instrument, it has 
been asserted, was invented by some one 
living by the Deeside. There is, however, 
some ground (near the river just mentioned) 
for this assertion in the rebuff given to bi-m 
(Sir A.) when, on his claiming Scotch 
nationality for the violin, a descendant of 
the celebrated MUler of the Dee, a relation, 
it is probable, of the ancient “ Joe,” pooh- 
poohed his statement by snapping his nnger 
^d thumb, and excMming, “ Fijddle de 
Dee.” Being an eminently fair-minded and 
most certainly clear-headed man (vide 
photographs) Sir Alexander was unable to 
express a Deesided opinion. (Cheers.) 

Ip there be any truth in the rumour to 
the effect that some new gigantic Oosmo- 
politm Stores are to be started in the S.-W. 
district, it may be described as a modern I 
attempt at “ Out-Harroding Harrod,” 
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AN OLD SONG EE-SUNG. 

I ’ll sing to you a good old song, 
Eevised and up-to-date, 

Of the brand-new English gentleman 
We Ve read about of late. 

We scoff at rank and pedigree, 

The vulgar rich we slate — 

And Dick and Tom and Harry 
For the future each may rate 
As a brand-new English gentleman 
Of the progressive type. 

Now sure^ this is better far 
Than alt the old parade 
Of finely-drawn distinctions, 

And looking down on trade. 

And better, too, than levelling 
All to the lowest grade. 

So “ Let ’em all come,” and alike 
Deceive the homage paid 
To the brand-new English gentleman 
Of the progressive type. 


AUGUSTE AND LUDWIG. 

At a Music Hall. 

Robinson. I thought this was the best 
place to come to after our little dinner. No 
need to arrive before nine. 

Auguste, Your little dinner was excellent, 
my dear. 

Ludwig. Yes well. 

Rob. Glad you liked it. We can manage 
a dinner in England when the dishes are 
French, and the wines are French, or Ger- 
man. And if we take a little water, that is 
German also. Here are our seats. 

Aug. Ah, I recall these chairs, some veri- 
table arms-chairs, so great, so large, where 
one is perfectly at his ease, and where all 
the world can to pass without to derange 
those who are sitted. How call you these 
places ? 

Rob. Oh, English music-hall managers 
think it ’s more elegant not to use Engfish, 
so they call these seats fauteidls. 

Lud. As man say in the Fatherland, loge, 
parterre, parquet. 

Aug. Ah qa ! As at us one serve himself 
of the word “ ticket.” All that who is Enpf- 
lish is enormously “ smart.” We say, as in 
Ei^lish, “ a snob,” and “ a smart.” 

Rob. That’s just hke Frenoh-English or 
English-French. In that sense smart is 
only an adjective. A smart is the pain after 
a mosquito-bite. 

Lud. Ach so ! Or after a “ pin-prick.” 

Rob, By Jove! Yes — quite so — these 
seats do give you plenty of room, 

Aug. Mon Lieu ! Probably — oh yes — see 
there that pretty woman in that lodge there. 
What ravishing toilet I What bust and 
what shoulders 1 Rt une petite nuque si 
deUcieuse — ^how say you that ? 

Rob, We’ve no word for it. We could 
only say, Such a charming little back of 
the neck.” 

Aug. Sapristi, quelle phrase! Such a 
charming httle break of the neck. Oh, la la 1 

Rob. No, no I “ Back,” not “ break.” 

Aug. Charming little neck of the back. 
Moi j 6 prefire ^^la nuque.'' Your English 
phrase is so long that she would suf&ce to 
indicate the neck of an ostrich. 

Lud. What sing they now ? 

Rob. I don’t know, Bussian, or Spanish, 
or Hungarian, or something of the sort. 
An Engfishman can hardly ever understand 
anything in an English music-haU, unless 
it ’s in French, whicn it sometimes is, 

Aug. And however the English boys play 
a Latin piece. Tiens 1 The other day an 
amiable mend has gived me a ticket, and I 



THE SEASON^S GIFTS. 

Mistress {having rung for dinner). ‘*Mary, you’re vert late with Dinner. Isn’t it 

READY ? ” 

Mary. “If you please, Mum, Cook and me was just sbndino off our New Year’s 
Cards. We sha’n’t be long, now.” 


am goed to see the Andria at the College of 
Westminster. Sapristi, what pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin I 1 have not comprehended 
one sole word. But it was very curious to 
see, and the boys played not bad. The 
music during the between-acts, is it that 
this was the music of the Bomans ? I be- 
lieved that not. 

Rob. You were right. It was the most 
inappropriate music, chiefly from Gaiety 
burlesques. 

Aug. But sometimes one hears in a music 
hall the poetry of the poet of the Court, is it 
not ? Ah, you .say “By Appointing to the 
Queen,” Foumisseur de la Rei^e. 

Lud. Ach so I Hoflieferant, Hofdichter. 

Rob. The verses of the Poet Laureate, you 
mean. Not often, thank goodness I 

Au>g. Tiens / I know the names of the 
four English poets of the first rank, those of 
whom the poems appear in your most great 
journal, the Times. There is Beverend 
Headley and Jane Oakley, who write the 
more often, and Austin and a certain 
Kipling-. But this last I comprehend him 
not often. 

Rob. Nor do we, when he writes about 
steam engines. But Miss Oakley’s poetry 
is among the advertisements, and Alfred 


Austin’s is not. There is that difference 
between them. 

Atcg. Ah, vraimenti As that Mr, Austin 
must pay much more dear the printing of 
his poems. In the French journals an 
announce which has not the air of an 
aimounce costs very dear. 

Lud. Why drink nobody beer here ? In 
Germany drink man ever beer in a such 
theatre, and also very often eat man beef- 
steaks or calfflesh. 

Rob. Are you hungry or thirsty ? 

Lud. Hungry, ah no I Not yet. And 
also not extraordinary thirsty. But I would 
ve:^ willing a pair glass beer drink. 

Mob. And you? 

Aug. TJn bock ? Eh well, I refuse him not. 

Rob. Then let us go out to the bar now, 
and come back before the ballet. 


A Chance for Bamnm. 

The following advertisement is taken 
from the Wolverhampton JE/xpress and Star : * 

HALF-LEGrGED Horse, 15| hands ; good worker; 
price £5. — Apply, Meat Stores. 

Barnum should at once secure this Freak,* 
which is cheap at the price. , , 





Sportsman {after a day's “shoot"). “Just fanot-JUST by Haywarb’s Copse, Foxes.” 

Miss Jones [from Glapham). “Dear me ! That ttas lucky! And bib you sHoor them both? 


_ _ A mr^iXT O ' I' ^Ol'proceed to" windward lest I choke. 

DEPRECIATIONS* •[WcUks round to East side of crate 

in. That 's better I Let me now observe tl 

ALFBEDOCLES -ON ETNA. voatch and wants. The sun rise 

inyi^y,ts“5™i4°tKoIpitelity ofth^uke ol How punctual above the u ’i-t 

BrontI at his Castellc in the environs of Mount Dimpled for welcome, lo 1 the orient hght 


)ceed to" windward lest I choke. But chmbing clogs the memory. Anyhow 
{Walks round to East side of crater. World-sick he must have been, and so 

better I Let me now observe the am I. v xx + t ivn 

’Tis not enough reproach that I should be 

TM sun rises. The common butt of impious parodists, 
in waves, A prey to critics who ignore nae quite 
orient Heht 0^ wedge me in among the minor bards , 
lid nose, But, worse than all, the New Year s honour- 

mous plants, annual persistence leaves me out I 

■ shrubs Not for myself— I do not greatly care I 

kindling, too, To be a belted knight, and rank with them, 
lidwav zone Gl^^oss guinea-pigs and grocer Aldermen, 

^ Whom kings delight to honour— not for 

InwAr slnryfis that; , 


Etna. ’ ’.i — Social B its, J 

DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Mr. Alfr-d Aust-n {a poet), 
Timoleon {a local courier). 

Scene: Etna: the crater's edge, Windr, 
E, hy N,^ 

Leave me, Timoleon ; I would be alone, 


Impinges on my somewhat gelid nose, 

And burnishes yon phanerogamous plants, 
Bobertsia Taraxacoides 
And Anthemis Etnensis, hardy shrubs 
That ccrurt the upper circles ; kindling, too 
The conifers that crown the midway zone 
(Fmus Laricio, to pe precise). 


Leave me, Timoleon ; 1 would be alone, But leaving d^k a^wart fce lower slopes forADoUo’s for the Muses’ sake. 

To hold co mmuni on with my thoughts The boon of Bacchus, with the shoreward ^t o P > uv-ont a title. 


awhile. gro’fes 

Best you in some convenient crevasse Of oranges and lemons, nt to sucJs ; 

Not very far, for fear of fresh eruptions The latter hest with soda, ^d a touch 

Or brigands who should know me ransom- Of sweetening matter. ’Tis mdeed a scene 

~ .. TD XT X-MniTAnl rk-f QC!/^on+. 


I often blush to he without a title. ^ 
Must I, their darling, ultimately die 
Plain Alfred ? Never 1 I would peris 


-v^orth - > ' Bepays the trumpery travail of ascent 

And might be deaf to music. Let me have Even without fumcular support. 

Simply the sandwich- tin and cactus-figs But tinde escapes and there is work to do 
{Opuntia Amyclcea) and the flask— If I would pl^ Empedocles his part.^ 

TTifi Excellency’s good Marsala brand — Here where i stand, though later in tJ 

I would .converse with these and sohtude. year 

A rivederci ! [Exit Timoleon. After the tourist season, he resolved 

So, alone I alone I His body mto various elements ; 

Apollo’s votary on the crater’s verge 1 Just at this mopaent I forget what for ; 

IMpre sulphurous from ^Etna’s heaving hole Perchance his* liver was the primal cause, 
Exhale the strident fumes than when I stood Though he alleged, I think, a nobler pain, 
At Delphi once apd plucked the drastic bays. Phad the facts by heart, two nights ago, 


svithsoda and a touch Plain Alfred? Never 1 I would perish first, 

aatter. ’fes indeed a scene Nor could I find a .livelier spot 
Qperi travail of ascent Nor one more apt lethal precedent. 

imcTfiar suDDort 0 Mina, h O volcanic vacuum 1 

S 4lre?s work to do ’NeatbwMchTyphmusHessuperbly crusbed 

Empedocles Ms part. I come! Cremate me m tby seethmg oven 1 

stand, tbongb later in tbe O imappreciative World, fareweb. 

Steady, my bap 1 , j 

t season, be resolved ITigh^ laurel-wreath on head. 

arious elements ; i o ^ 

ment I forget what for ; Butstay 1 Some record there should be of this, 

iver was the primal cause, That men may gather roughly where I am 
D^ed, I think, a nobler pain. And growing wise at length to know my 
l)V heart, two nights ago, worth 



Madame IjA Rj^pdbliqde {to herself). “ MON DIEXJ ! WILL HE TTJEN^ ON ME ! 
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OPEN TO DOUBT. 

Ostler {duliously, to *Arry, who is trying to mount on the wrong side). ‘*Beg paed'n, Sir, 
I SUPPOSE YOU 're quite ACCUSTOMED TO ’OSSES, SiR ? ” 


May plant a beacon on the crater’s brink 
Of bronze, or adamant, or local lava, 

And dedicate the same with flowers of 
speech, 

As I myself unveiled the other day 
That thing of G-edmon’s. Ha 1 a precedent 
Once more bequeathed me by Empedocles, 
Who left, by inadvertence, it is true, 

His slipper on the summit when he dived. 
So let me leave behind one walking-boot, 
Hob-nailed, a priceless relic, like to naught 
In his (Empedocles’) philosophy. 

\JJnlaces and removes right hoot. 
And now I positively mean to plunge I 
But stay, again 1 a hideous after-thought 
Holds me reluctant. If I disappear. 

Whom will they wreathe with laurels in my 
room? 

It might conceivably he Mr. W-ts-n ! 

And 1 should very much object to that. 

I never liked his attitude to Abdul ; 

Nor does he take my poems seriously. 

Not as he takes his own. And if the crown 
Declined on him, I think my toasted ghost 
Would rise protesting from his fiery bed. 

I cannot bear to picture it I No, nol 
I must regretfully decline to plunge. 

[Dechnes to plunge. Be-enter Timoleon. 
Ah I Must I rouse me from my reverie ? 
More facile should our downward footing be ; 
Yet, speaking as a crow, I understand 
Some twenty kilometres, point to point, 
Divide me from the ducal ddjeuner. 

“ Avante ” ? Certainly ; but let me first 
Resume my dexter boot. Ecco^ I come 1 


DICK AT THE ’DELPHI. 

There are features in Mr. Oscar Bar- 
rett’s pantomime, which, apart from those 
of the bevy of beauties engaged to represent 
“The Chimes,” “City Companies,” and 
“Idle Apprentices,” should render Dick 
Whittmaton, by Mr. Horace Lennard, at 
the Adelijhi, most attractive to the panto- 
mime-loving public. 

The scenery, by Messrs. Barrett, Emden, 
and H. B. Potts (“ Paint-Potts,” of course), 
is artistically good, the costumes are fanciful, 
grotesque, and elegant. The grand trans- 
formation scene (Henry Emden) of “The 
Triumph of Cupid,” is as effectively bril- 
liant a picture as any lover of modem 
pantomimic display could possibly desire. 
Mr. Barrett’s origmal music is light, 
tuneful, and dramatic throughout, while 
the popular tunes of the day are skilfully 
introduced with excellent effect. 

Miss Amy Auoarde is an operatic Dick, 
and Miss Marie Montrose a charming 
AUce. It is a long time since a better cat 
has been seen than Mr. 0. E. Lennon, who, 
not speaking but acting, shows himself a 
master of art in pantomime. Mr. Edward 
Lewis, as the Idle Apprentice, is invaluable ; 
while Mr. George Ransford and Mr. Harrv 
Ray, as The Mate and Bo' sen, do to perfec- 
tion all the “ knock-about ” business which 
used to be associated with the Two Macs, 
the twenty whacks, and the fifty smacks. 
Mr. Fred Eastman is very funny as Cicely 
the Cook. Miss Millie Legardb , as Captcdn 
Spanker, and his sweetheart Polly, Miss 
Florrie Harmon, with their singing and 
dancing, lend material aid to the success of 
the ensemble. 

After the transformation scene we are 
treated to two scenes of “ old-fashioned and 
Grimaldian Harlequinade” in which George 
Danvers and Harry Gardner strictly 
adhere to the old-fashioned traditions of 
Pantaloon and Clown. Mr. Harry Softly 
(delightful name for a Harleguin) strikes 
all the historic attitudes associated with this 


mysterious character, lowers and raises his 
mask at the right times, and uses his magic 
wand gracefully and with a definite purpose. 
He proceeds by “bounds” but not by 
“ le^s,” as not once does he jump through a 
window. The Columbine, Miss Elsie de 
Verb, is “ nice,” but what can she or Harle- 
quin do when all step-dancing has been 
exhausted in^ the opening? StiU, Mr. 
Barrett’s revival of the “ comic business ” 
is a move in the right direction, and if, next 
Christmas, he will sacrifice two or three 
scenes in the “ opening,” and continue some 
real good pantomimic scenes with “ all the 
modern improvements,” he has at hand 
in Mr. Harry Gardner a first-rate specimen 
of the real genuine old “Joey” school as 
Clown. 


MR. PUNCH SUPPORTS THE OCEAN 
PENNY POST IN 18511 

A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to a 
passage which appeared in Mr. Punch's 
pages as far back as June 7, 1851. On page 
236 of his 20th Volume the Sage wrote as 
follows 

“Mr. Punch is disposed to conclude that 


the best and cheapest intercommunication 
with our friends and connexions across the 
billows, would be the ‘ Ocean Penny Postage ’ 
recommended by Mr. Elihu Burritt, who 
demonstrates the feasibility of the scheme 
in a pamphlet whereunto Punch refers the 
Government. ‘ An Ocean Penny Post ’ we 
shall have sooner or later. Shakespeare, 
who prophesied under pretence of writing 
plays, has foretold* it in the well-known 
lines of Macbeth : — 

‘ The Weird Sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land.’ 

“ The Sisters, represented in such amicable 
conjunction, are clearly Fraternity, Affec- 
tion, and Business ; and their description as 
posters of both divisions of the globe, 
evidently has reference to their presiding 
over a universal Penny Postage. 

“ In conclusion, Mr. PunchhQg^ to express 
his opinion that Bowland Hill, even when 
com]^etely at sea, will never be out of his 
reckoning.” 

So it has taken the G. P. 0. only a little 
more than forty-eight years to carry out a 
scheme declared in 1851 to be “feasible.” 
Bravo St. Martin’s le Grand I A Eecord I 
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“Please, Gentleman, won’t you give me an’ my Brothers an’ Sisters somethin’?” 

“Why, you are surely not all of one family?” “Yes, Gentleman, we’re all Twins’ 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. 

(A Shidy in the Supernatural,) 

Time, about 11 p.m. ; on the side of the road opposite a highly respect- 
able terrace in a Sahurhan district, a smadl crowd has collected. 
The gaze of all is fixed expectantly upon a certain house, the 
stuccoed front of which has a sinister and secretive air, with its 
darkened windows and fanlight gleaming black in the light of a 
street-lamp that flickers fitfully at every gust. There is no moon, 
and great clouds are racing past m the livid sky. Most of the 
crowd loiter with a slightly shamefaced air and a transparent 
affectation of having merely halted for a moment in passing, and 
without any particular purpose, 

Mrs, Yallapp {a thin, bilious matron, to her friend Mrs. Umney, a 
stout, cornfortahle dame). Well, there ain’t bin much to see, so far I 

Mrs, Umney. We ain’t bin ’ere not above ’alf an hour. I dunno 
what you expect, Mrs. Yallapp, I ’m sure I 

Mrs. Yall. I expeck to be laid up with the roomatics, standin’ about 
on a damp pavement like I am now. 

Mrs. Umn. (optimistically). You may see somethink any minnit 
now, there ’s no tellin’. 

Mrs. Yall. If I ’d come out in my thick soles, I wouldn’t say a 
word. But you did bustle me to that degree I put whatever come 
’andy on my feet, and there ’s a chill strikin’ up my legs now 
that-^^ 

Mrs. TJmn. Well, don’t worry about it. Stomp your feet, Mrs. 
Yallapp, mum — or else go ’ome. I ’m lettin' yer. 

Mrs. Yall. (in the tone of a martyr). Now I am ’ere, I may as well 
see it out, J ’m not one to desert my friends. 

Mrs. TJmn. Don’t you lay your death at my door then, because I 
can take care o’ myself, I can. 

A New Arrival (addressing a Beticent Spectator), Anythink the 
matter oppersite. Mister ? 

The Bet. Spec, You ’re as well able to see as what I am, ain’t 
you? 

The N, A, 1 can’t see nothink goin’ on, (Hopefully,) It ain’t a 
Murder, is it ? 

The Bet. Spec, (jocularly). That ’s as may be. You wait ’ere long 
enough, and you ’ll be as wise as me. 

The N. A. Ah. That is somethink to look forward to, ain’t it ? 

A Chatty Bystander (to him). Why, they do say as ’ow one o’ 
them ’ouses Oppersite is ’aunted like. 


The N, A . ’Aunted ? What by ? 

The Ch. By. Now you ’re arskin’ more ’n I can tell yer. But it ’s 
a ghost, anyway. 

The N. A. (interested). Ghost o’ anybody in partickler ? 

The Oh. B. There you ’ave me agin. All I know is, there ’s 
parties as *ave seen it. 

A Well-informed Person. I can tell yer all about it. No. 13, 
it "'s at, which, as you may see for yourself, ain’t lived in, bein’ 
rendered uninabitable. And it ’s ’aunted by a little old man in a 
brown tail coat, with a skellington’s ’ed on ’im, 

A Better-informed P, [Escuse me, you ain’t got it Quite right. 
It ’s a tail, thin female in grey with no ’ed at all. 1 ’appen to 
know it. 

A still Better-inf. P. No, no, you ’re both wrong — ^it ’s nothink o’ 
that. Jest knockin’s and ringin’s and blue lights, thet ’s all there 
is. I ’eard it on reliable authority. 

The Well-inf. P. But look ’ere, the barman at the “ Bull and 
’Orns ” round the corner see a skelLLngton in a brown coat with 
brass buttons with his own eyes as plain as I see you, settin’ on the 
parapit only last Toosday evenin’. 

The Better-inf. P. Then there ’s a pair of ’em, that ’s all, for the 
lydy at the too acker shop see the Grey Woman herself lookin’ 
outer one o’ the droring-room winders. ‘That was a Sunday. 

A Bationalist. That won’t wash, yer know. ’Ow could she look 
out of a winder without any ’ed ? 

The Better-imf. P. 1 ’m on’y tellhi’ it to you as I 'eard it. I , 
ain’t sayin’ there ma^’t be exaggerations — don’t believe it, an’ I 
don’t disbelieve it. But it stands to reason there must be somethink 
for it to git into the papers. 

An Enlightened Person. It ’s illogical and ridiclous to lay it down 
dogmatic that there can’t be no ghosts. I ’old there are ghosts, on’y 
that, looked at correctly from the skientific point o’ view, there 
ain’t ai^hing soopematural about them. 

Tlu Nationalist . If they ain’t soopematural, they ain’t ghosts — 
and then what are they ? Kin you answer me that ? 

The Enlight. P. Certingly I can. Ghosts, my friend, are jest 
simple ordinary finonemons like you and me. 

The Bationalist. I ain’t a ghost — ^nor yet I ain’t a finonemon, as 
I ’m aware of. 

TheEn. P. (pityingly). You don’t take my point. A ghost, accordin 
to the best modern theories, is a spirituous hemanation, or, to make 
it clearer to the vulgar compre’ension, a form of natural gas. 
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Gockney Macbeth (a tnjle fluffy^’ in his words) belloias out: ‘*’Ang 
OUT OUR Banners on the houtward Walls ! The Cry is— 
« Let ’em all come ! ’ ” 


The nationalist. Well, there ’s plenty o’ nateral gas about you, ole 
man, way. 

The En. P. That ’s your opinion. But lemme arsk yon, ’Ave 
jou read ’Uxley ? No ? Well,—/ ’ave. And till you Ve examined 
IS arguments for yonrself, and ’eard what skience ’as to say on the 
subjec’, don’t expose youi- ignirance by passin’ an opinion. 

it A 1 it -cr withdraws with conscious triumph. 

^ You are a gal to come out walkin’ with, I 

tozr t thi^. Allays wantin’ to stop and stare at nothink. Now, if 
it was a ’orse down, or a good set-to, yon ’d be wantin’ to parss on 
as like as not I 

• Al., I jest ’eard them sayin’ there was a ghost over 

m that onse there. Do less stop a bit and see it I 

Al. {tolerantly). Oh, all right. We come ont to enjoy ourselves. 
/ m on it . , . Lor I did yer see that ? 

Melia {stai'tled). No I Where? What did you see, Al. ? Any- 
think outer the w’y ? j j 

Al. Outer the w’y I Look at that bedroom winder. Meanter 
say yon didn t see a lydy with a green fice and no eyes in it come 
round the cnrtm and wyve a grite ’and in a white cotton glove at 
yer ? There I there she comes agin 1 I dnnno if yer call that outer 
the w y I 

'MeUaJgiggling, but uneasy). Don’t go on so foolish. You didn't 
see it. Not really, Al. ? 

* ^ ^ • • • There ’s another on ’em now — a 

^ plyi^’ peep-bo beyind the chimley-pots. 

Mrs. YcUlapp {sevm-ely), Beyave yourself, young man, unless you 
want a . You won’t tork so hght if you do see the ghost, 

seen— and by your betters too I 
mat does she do? step out on the balo’ny and drop 
curtsies ? I wish she ’d ’urry up? j 

{A faint glimmer is seen m one of the upper windows : sensation 
amcmgst crowd, 

Ttere it goes again 1 JVow what 


The Bnl, P. It ’s a form of phosphorescence, that ’s all. Nothink 
contrary to the Laws o’ Nature about it. 

Al. (as the light disappears). Garn, it ’ssome one trying to strike a 
match, that’s all it is. (The glimmer re-appears in a lower story ; 
presently something resembling a white face and pale drapery is indis- 

It — ^it ’s one of the slaveys goin’ 


man, if you 
•een lived in 


tinctly seen behind a window pane.) 
to bed, that ’s all. 

A Bystander (in a hollow voice). No ribaldry, youQ] 
please. That ’ouse, to my certin knowledge, ain’t 
lor the last nine months. 

Al. (unsteadily). An’ no bloomin’ wonder 1 You ain’t frightened, 
’Melia, are yer ? She won’t ’urt yer. ’Ere, k-ketch ’old o’ me 1 

Mrs. Yallapp. I never thought to ha’ lived to see a ghost. Of all 
the ’orrid gashly expressions I 

Mrs XJmney. Ah, I told you if you on’y ’adpytience (The fan- 

light over the front door becomes feebly illuminated.) Lor, it ’s cornin’ 
downstairs now ! (The spectators draw bach instinctively.) I do ’ope 
it ’ll stay indoors. . . . Look, if there ain’t a four wheel keb drove 
up to the very door. I wouldn’t be inside it for somethink — it ’s 
enough to give any ’orse a turn. 

A Constable (arriving^ on the scene). Now then, what ’s all this ? 
What are you a-blockin’ up the thoroughfare for like this, hey ? 
There ain’t nothing to see. 

Mrs. Yallapp. Oh, Mr. Constable, there ’s a keb and a lydy and 
gentleman and two pore children gettin’ out of it I 

Constable, Bin to the Pantimime, most likely. What of it, 
mum ? 

Mrs. Yallapp. Why, they ’re goin’ into No. 131 Do go over and 
st(m ’em — afore it ’s too late 1 

Constable. What should I stop ’em from goin’ into their own 
’ouse for ? 

Mrs, Yall. But it ain't — it ’s the ’Aunted ’Ouse — and — and the 
ghost ’s a-waitin’ for them in the passage I 

Constable (as the door of No. 13 is opened by a neat little parlour- 
maid in a white api'on and ci'oss-over). And a very ’andy sperrit 

I wish / ’ad a ghost like that to 
all you people ’aye supped, full 
bkin’ V 


go ’ome, ’stead o’ makin’ your- 


too — just lit the gas for 'em. 
open the door to me I ’Ere, if 
enough of ’orrors, you’d better 
selves ridiclous like this I 

[The crowd on reflection consider it advisable to adopt this 
suggestion and melt away. 

Al. (as he retires). Frightened ? Not me / I was kiddin’ aU the 
time. They were a proper set o’ jays, them others, eh ? 

J/rs. Yall. Never do I come ghost ’untin’ with you no more, 
Mrs. Umney, mum, so mark my words 1 

Mrs. XJmney. If the papers go and git the wrong address for the 
ghost, mum, I ain’t responsible. 

Mrs. Yall. (with concentrated scorn), itesponsible ? That you 
ain’t I You and yer ghosts I 

WHO’S HE? 

In the list of pensions granted during the year ended 20th June, 
1898, and charged upon the Civil List, appears an entry of ^6225 to 
“Mr. William Ernest Hanley in recognition of his hterary 
merits and his inadequate means of support,^’ £225 is a pretty large 
slice out of an available total of £1,200. Mr. William Ernest 
Hanley’s literary merits must be great in proportion. But who is 
he, and what has he written ? W^. E. Henley we know (or knew) 
as editor of a fractious, superior, now defunct weekly paper that 
adulated Arthur Balfour and saw no good in Gladstone, But 
smely Mr. Hanbury, who is_ responsible for the issue of the Civil 
Pensions List which bears his signature, cannot be so ignorant of 
literary affairs as to confound a “ Hanley ” with the Henley. It 
greatly d im inishes the value of a boon to be miscalled by name 
when it is tossed to you. 

A Uni^ of Hands and Hearts. — The amalgamation of the L. 
0. and D. and S. E. Bailway Lines promises well. The third 
moblem of Euclid has so far been satisfactorily solved, and “from 
the greater of two ^ven straight lines,” — ^for both the Lines are as 

straight ” as possible,— is cut off apart equal to the less. Q.B.D. 

Let it be granted ” by “'nnw^ve” “+. 1 ^ 0 +. » 
drawn from any c 

may be produced ^ ^ 

^ctory. The Chairman of the Amalgamated Companies is Mr. 
CosMO-polit^ Bonsor, M.P., who, after Box (L. Q. and D.) and 
Co® (S. E. E.), have exclaimed, “My long-lost brother 1 What 
snail separate us ? What shah, tear us asunder ? ” will join in the 
triumphal trio, to the tune of Batapla/n, “ 'What a plant plant 
:^ant ” and “ if all friends in front are pleased then Box, Cox, and 
Bonsor are satisfied.” 

A Man who beats about the Bush.— An Australian. 
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sponsible. In Yain; tremendous ^ffaw 
from Tommy, and Max’s loud Crikey I ” 
betray us. Five horrible minutes elapse, 
and then loud knock at door. Elderly mili- 
tary personage enters. Children all stare. 
E. M. P. wants to know what I mean by 
“ this outrage.” Try soothing system. 
Explain pure accident. “Accidents will 

happen in best r^ ” “ Bosh, Sir I ” 

replies E. M. P. So rude. “Don’t tride, 
Sir I” Not trifling; never trifle. Explain 
this. E. M. P. still rude. Demands my 
card, and mutters something about five 
pounds damage and County Court. Give 
card, E. M. P. leaves, scowling. "Why 
scowl? Objectionable creature. Clown at 
last. Side-splitting jest, “Here we are 
again ” ; also, “ How are you to-morrow ? ” 
“ That ’s a chestnut 1 ” from Tommy. Great 
discernment this. 

After about four hours’ ceaseless tum-tum- 
ming of orchestra, and imbecilities of clgwn 
and pantaloon, suggest move for train. 
Negatived in chorus. So sad. “But the 
train ? ” “ Oh, blow the train, let ’s see it 
out.” See it out. Boots now weeping 
silently. “Never mind him, Uncle Char- 
ley. He ’s always hke that when he ’s en- 
joying himself 1 ” says Tommy. 

Curtain at last. Delay in getting out. 
Wait for cab. Cram whole party into one, 
this time. Terrified we shall miss train. 
Consult watch aU way to station. Arrive. 
“Burberry train. Sir? Gone, Sir; jest 
gone. Next train, Sir ? Well, there am’t 
one to-night, not toect, but if you wait a 
nour and a ’arf for the Foxley slow, and 
change at Westby, and change agen at 
Snton, you ’ll get to Burberry a little before 
midnight, Sir.^’ 

A Professional Compliment. 

Burglar [oii reading that Sir Henry Haw- 
kins had been made a Peer), Hooray 1 ’E ’s 
been put away for the rest of his days. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL REPROBATE. 

[“ The star Algol behaved in a most ill-bred manner. He would advance, wink, and then retire. For 
years his motion and behaviour puzzled astronomers, until at last the mystery was solved by Professor 
VooEL, who showed that Algol had associated with him a dark star, which was invisible, and that the 
latter sometimes obscured the former. Algol and his invisible playmate revolved round each other, and 
this accounted for the fact that Algol seemed to us to wink .’^ — Sir Robert BalVs Lecture at the Royal 
Institution, 1 


A BACHELOB UNCLE’S DIABY. 


At the Pantomime (continued ). — ^At theatre 
door, boys awaiting me; also irate driver, 
pointing to broken window of cab. Usual 
thing. Boys been scuffling, and Tommy 
pushed Boots’ head through window. 
tJabby glares at me. Why me ? Sigh, 
pay, pass in. Directly we enter box, rush 
ensues for seat nearest stage. Max obtains 
it. Dislodge him in favour of eldest girl. 
Max disgusted, and says, “ Girls, girls, mds 1 
it ’s always the girls, in this world 1 ” Sigh, 
and think how true. “ Blow girls, they’re 
aU rotters I ” “ Betters ” most objection- 
able expression. So coarse. 

Curtain rises, “ Home of Demon Dough- 
nut ; ” dark stage ; gnomes ; goblins. 
Maisie, alarmed, retires to back of box. 
“ Silly owl 1 ” from Tommy. Fairy glen — 
more cheerful. Maisie returns. Bo glad. 
Boots gloomy. Alleged comic scene. 
“Wayo Beano,” importation from music 


halls, sings risgui song. “ Charming Sis- 
ters Screechar” (vide playbill) bawl senti- 
mental and idiotic ditties. Children awfully 
bored. Kitchen scene. Comic cat whacks 
“ heavy father ” over head with rolling-pin. 
Huge dehght of juveniles. Any form nu- 
man suffermg certain draw. Boots weirdly 
cahn. Trust not effects toffee ? On thorns 
till I see chilly smile on the freckled face. 
Grand procession, indicative of historical 
period. “ That ’s powder in the jam, ain’t 
it. Stinker ? trying to make a feller learn his 
dates, and I sna’n’t look,” from Max, in- 
dignantly. “ When ’s the clown coming ? ” 
he asks. “ Soon, I answer, diplomati- 
cally. “Can’t we have something to eat 
and drink?” inquires Tommy. Order ices, 
lemonade, sponge-cakes, &c. Maisie de- 
hghted with Neapolitan ice, and eats it 
rapturously. Ice veiw hard. Maisie digs 

spoon in and 1 How shall I describe 

my anguish ? Ice flies off plate and falls on 
lady in stalls 1 Lean back, feebly hoping 
victim may not have seen which box re- 



SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.—VI. 

A Drawing-’Oom Chair. 

A simple, old-fashioned, wooden Dutch chair, 
after designs by the Colonial Secretary. Much 
stained by coffee and tobacco. A heavy, immov- 
able piece, strengthened at one time by German 
supports, now withdrawn. Sustained damage 
(moral) in 1896, for which no compensation was 
paid. (From the collection of Dr. Leyds.) 


YOL. CXVl. 
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ETIAM IN AECADIA EGO. 

I HAVE listened to the prattle 
‘ Of a sweetly purling brook, 

Where the hxirdle or the wattle 
Gave the thing a rustic look. 

I have tasted joys Elysian, 

But I freely here confess, 

I prefer a hms Parisian 
To a sylvan wilderness. 

I have risen with the singing 
Of the old proverbial lark, • 

And have heard the bells a-ringing 
In the churchyard and the dark. 

I have squeezed her hand and snored me 
In the old ancestral pew — 

But the idyll always bored me, 

And I longed for something new. 

No — ^let poets love to dally 
Where the sun with tender ray 
Gilds the dear old-fashioned alley 
In the old poetic way. 

But Arcadia m December 
Or in May is sorrow’^s crown, 

Since in boredom I remember 
The delights of life in town. 


Peobable Change of Name. — A capital 
mirth-provoking entertainment is just now 
being given at St. George’s Hall hy the 
united forces of the mysterious Masked 
Minstrels, Miss Lottie Vennb and Mr. 
Brandon Thomas in My Milliner's Bill^ 
and Mr. George Grossmith in one of the 
very best musical sketches he has ever done, 
which is saying (sin^g and playing) a good 
deal. If this “ Show ” is to be permanent 
(and why not ? seeing that it. attracts all 
those who patronise tne theatre and those 
who don’t), then the proposal’ may be made 
to drop the “ Saint ” not the ‘‘ Grossmith ” 
and call it simply George’s Hall, .even though 
the entertainment is not h’all George’s. 



SOLILOQUY. 

should like that engine. Can’t afford it 
myself. They won’t buy it. for me at home — too 
soon after Christmas. Must go in and ask the 
Girl to put it aside for me till next time I have the 
CrQUp„or.S9meJbhieg_L then. Mother ’ll buy it me! *’ 



THE DUMAS CRAZE. 

« LET ’EM ALL COME.” 

Brown {who, with his friends Jones and Rohinson, is in town for a weeTc and is going it ”). 
‘'Now, Me. Costumier, we are going to this ’ere Ball, and^we want you to make us 
HUP AS THE Three Muskeieers ! ” 


A “SCHOOL” TBEAT 

Once more we go to School at the Globe 
Theatre I Once more we welcome Mr. J ohn 
Hare, as admirable as ever in his original 
p^t of Beau Farintosh, a character that 
Bobertson created out of materials provided 
by Thackeray’s Major Pendennis and 
Dickens’s Cousin Feenix. That the play 
comes as a novelty to those who have the 
advantage (in one way) over their seniors, is 

g roved by the interest it excites, and by the 
earty appreciation with which it is received. 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis plays charmingly 
as Bella, and Miss May Harvey is capital as 
^aotni Tighe. 

Mr. Gilbert Hare fits himself dovm to 
the ground with the part of Krux, and Miss 
Fanny Coleman could not be bettered as Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. Mr. Fred Ferr is excellent as 
Jack Po^tz. Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss 
Mabe^ Terry-Lewis (anything but a Miss’ 


“AT. TP L'Ewis, as she is full of brains), and 
Miss May Harvey, take, and divide, the 
home-made cake in equal portions. 

Lord Atur Temporis Acti says “ there ’s 
no falling-off in the original Hare.” This 
Hj^re has lasted out many a long run ; has 
shewn Tis all first-rate sport ; and even now 
Old Time’s harriers haven’t got within 
measurable distance of him, for he is going 
as strong as ever. And so, like “ Beauty,” 
this play draws us with a single Hare, — or 
rather, would do so, only there are two 
Hares, which fact strengthens the traction 
power. Prosit ! 


Wishing them a Happy Beturn. — From 
^eDa%lyNews-wQ learn that “ Sir Benjamin 
Baker and Mr. John Aird have left London 
for Egypt ” to look after the new Nile 
water- works. “Bow. voyage!" et Aux 
Reservoirs I ” 
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AT A CHECK. 

First-fligM Man (to ^^’Arry” w7k> has been riding in Ms vochet). “M'S!- good Man, will 
YOU KINDLY NOT BIDE SO NEAR MY HoESE’S TAIL ? ” 

*Arry (innocent), ‘’Why, Sib? Does he kick?” 


OUK MERCANTILE MARINE. 

(Duologue suggested by the recent correspon- 
dence in the “ Morning Post,^^) 

Examiner of the Future, So it is your 
desire to command a merchant ship under 
the British ? 

Candidate, That is certainly my ambition. 

Examiner. I may take it that you hold 
the necessary certificates ? 

Candidate, You may. I am perfectly 
qualified for the appointment. 

Examiner, You are proficient in naviga- 
tion and the other necessary knowledge ? 

Candidate, I would not have presumed to 
have presented myself before you had not 
such been the case. 

Examiner. I am pleased to find that, so 
far as preliminaries are concerned, your 
answers are entirely satisfactory. Still, 
there is another matter upon which I must 


I must 


have the most explicit information. Can 
you speak French ? 

Candidate. Well, no, I cannot ; but that 
does not matter. 

Examiner. Pardon me, I am the judge. 
Can you converse in Italian ? 

Candidate, Italian 1 No, certainly not 1 

Exami/ner. Dear me I I am sorry to hear 
that 1 But at any rate you can make your- 
self understood in Swedish ? 

Candidate. Swedish I Don’t know a 
couple of words of that lingo. 

Examiner. Well, you have surely been 
grounded in Dutch ? ’ 

Candidate. No. I have never learned 
Dutch — ^neither single or double. 

Examiner. Well, at any rate you speak 
Grerman ? 

Candidate. No, nor Spanish, nor Portu- 
guese, nor Russian. 

Examiner, Well, my good Sir, what 
lai^uage do you speak ? 

Candidate. Why the language of Nelson 
and Drake and Frobisher. Surely that is 
good enough ? 

Examiner. I am afraid not. You see, you 
would, with your imperfect acquaintance 
of foreign languages, never be understood. 

Candidate. Why is not English enough for 
a sailor on board a British ship ? 

Exammer. How could it be when all your 
men would be foreigners ? 

Candidate. Then it has come to this: 
that I am unsuitable because I only speak 
English ? 

Examiner. Quite so, because all the men 
under your command would belong to other 
nationalities. Next please, 
i (Curtain.) 


A DROP FOR PICQUART. 

0 Justice I 0 my Country I Have mine ears 
Heard rightly ? Have mine eyes beheld the truth ? 

And did my colleague — colleague mine no more — 

C^ openly, in face of aU the Court, 

“ Hot grog for Pioquart ” Anything but grog 

I couldT have pardoned, but not that No I No I 

It was too brazen, it too much betrayed 
The bias of the Bench ; for who shall judge 
The rnan for whom he once hath ordered grog, 

Mingling the fresh aroma of the lemon 

With fragrant fumes of spirit that will steal 

Subtly upon the vex4d brain, and spread 

A blessed and ineffable content 

O’er all the soul ? And this they gave to PicquART, 

This more than nectar to this less than man I 
O shame I Had Bbaurepairb prepared the draught 
He would have suffered but one single drop. 

One small yet most effective six-foot drop, 

That would have quenched the villain’s fiiirst, and saved 
The honour of the army and of France. 


HER MAJESTTS “MUSKETEERS.” 

What a delightful D'Artagnam is Mr. TreeI Hardly ever has 
tins versatile comedian had a character which so thoroughly suited 
hm, or, more correctly speaking, to which he so thoroughly suited 
himself. ^ There is fun in it, there is humour in it, there is devil- 
ment m it, there is sentiment in it. To carry this character through 
is a triumph for the actor. Admirably does Mr. MoLeay play tne 
wily Cardinal Bichelieu, an historical personage most useful to 
novelists and to dramatists before Mr. Grundy. 

Arme de Breuil is an eye-making, coaxing, fascinating, vilely 
wicked heroine, without a redeemmg point, except that she is 
played in a Sara Bernhardty sort of way by Mrs. Brown Potter. 
Mrs. Tree is a charming ‘‘ poor dear ” of a Queen, whose crown 
is a burden to her, until it mcontinently falls off as she bows her 
head in an agony of tears, and wins the sympathy of her audience. 
The Royal sufferings should have been relieved by a skirt-dance 

S erformed by ConstancCi the Queen’s confidante, prettily played by 
Eiss Mabel Love, who, however, without a dance, is very nice in 
her scenes with Mr. Tree and with Mr. Allan, representing her 
stout parent. 

And the Three Musketeers themselves, what of them ? They 
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are Mr. Frank Mills, Mr. Louis’^ Calvert, and Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, ‘‘ all exceeding good ” ; but of this ^trio, Mr. Frank 
Mills, as Vicomte de la Fire^ husband of the detestable Anne de 
Brenil, acquits himself with impressive dignity. 

The piece is picturesquely placed on the stage' and every detail 
is well considered ; and the ensemble contributes to the TREE-men- 
dous success which it has achieved, and which for some time yet to 
come it is likely to enjoy. 

LETTEKS TO THE CELEBEATED. 

To William McKinley, President of the United States 
OF America. 

My dear Sir, — approach you mot with the conventional, if 
affected, humility which is expected of those who are privileged to 
address the crowned big wigs of Europe, but with all the natural 
frankness, cordiality, and ease that I can command, for I know 
that, like the great majority of public men in America, you are 
no pompous, mflated humbug, but a straightforward, honest, 
and sincere man, one who, whatever else may be said of him, has 
drawn from the free air in which he has lived a contempt for out- 
worn formulas, and a simplicity of thought and manner strangely 
at variance with the solemn posturings oi ancient Courts. 

You, Sir, occupy the highest and the noblest position that is 
open to any man. By the votes of your countrymen, freely given, 
ou have been raised to the head of the Government of seventy- 
ve millions of free people. You have not gained a brief spell of 
uneasy power by bloodshed and massacre organised for your own 
advancemeni, nor are you President because your ancestors were 
rich or great, or eminent for successful knavery. By your own 
native grit you have made your way, until at last the mass of your 
fellow-citizens gave you their conndence and elected you their 
executive chief. 

But great as your responsibilities would necessarily be in any 
case, they have been made greater by the circumstances of the time. 
Those who in England have loved and admired the American 
people (and I may be permitted to declare myself one of 
them), who have gloried in the record of their early struggle for 
freedom, though it was wrung from the obstinacy and misfortune 
of England herself, who followed with sympathetic enthusiasm the 
course of their fight against slavery and for the Union, and have 
looked to them to carry high through the Centuries the banner of 
ood Government and of civil and religious liberty, those who, even 
efore the present links of affection and esteem were forged to bind 
the two English-speaking nations together, have held by America 
and all that the name implied, rejoice, no doubt, in this mutual 
good wiU, but are forced to pause before they commit themselves 
to a complete sympathy with all that is springing from America’s 
recent victories. Ko intelligent man will, I think, deny that the 
time had come to put an end to Spanish misgovernment in Cuba. 
On that point we in England were Americans to a man, and 
while the fight lasted, and other nations looked on with cold 
indifference or undisguised enmity, we at any rate were with our 
kinsfolk heart and soul. But now we hesitate. We remember 
the declarations solemnly made when the war began, we stilly hope 
it may be possible to fulfil them, but we have to admit, with an 
experience of similar declarations made by ourselves and others, 
that the portents give but small warrant for our hope. 

And here I may acknowledge that it would be a mere impertinence 
for me or for any other man to intrude English opinion into a 
question that exclusively concerns the American people. But I 
note that there are many sober, earnest, and public-spirited rnen in 
America who look with disfavour upon this new-fangled policy of 
Imperial expansion for the United States. They do not seem to 
hear as others do the voice of ‘‘manifest destiny” calling upon 
America to govern the PhUippine Islands, and to subjugate their 
native inhabitants; they cannot persuade themselves that it is 
necessarily good to be what is called a “ world-power,” and thus to 
plunge head-first into the hot bed of international jealousies ; they 
refuse to believe that a nation’s stability and power must depend on 
the number of armed men that she can array, or that it is the s^ of 
an inferior race to concern itself chiefly about its own affairs. 
America, they say, is great because her government is based on 
liberty, and because lust for glory and greed for the land of others 
have never been hers. There is a cant of patriotism as offensive as 
any other cant, and its high priests go about the world swaggering 
and raving and threatening to cram civilisation into backward 
populations at the point of the bayonet. They call upon the world 
to admire their humanity, and their disinterested love of progress, 
while their pockets bulge with concessions and the prospectuses of 
syndicates formed to secure a high profit for all who have skilfully 
mixed pelf with patriotic sentiments. From these self-seeking but 
ingenious hypocrites, the old world has suffered. Why should 
America encourage them to prey upon Ifi&r vitals ? 



AT A MATINEE. (AN ENTR^ACTE.) 


Bhe, ^^Eamljst is a Play for all time.” 

Ee. “Yes ; it will never give up the Ghost !” 


For the solution of these problems you must be in a large 
measure responsible, and your position is one of no common dim- 
oulty. You have yet to show that you are a strong man, strong, that 
is, in the sense of impressing your own deeply-felt convictions on your 
fellow-countrymen, and strong, too, in the ability to set yourself to 
stem the current of popular opinion when you believe it is running 
in a wrong direction. Men wo have this sort of strength are not 
less liable naturally to error than others, but experience shows that 
on the whole they actually err more rarely and with a less 
disastrous result than those who are content to go through life 
like jelly-fish, swayed hither and thither by waves and tides. 
With regard to you, it must be said that on this point we have as 
yet no guidance, for it does not of course follow that a man is 
strong because he is honest, skilful, or attractive in manner, or 
even because he has been able to frame a tariff carefully calculated 
to support the industries of his own country, while depressing 
those of rival nations. But whether you are strong or not (and 
one who realises America’s huge power for good may be permitted to 
hope that you are), on the decisions that you are about to take 
depend your country’s future, her place in the world, and at the 
bar of history. May you decide wisely, as I doubt not you will 
honestly, so that when the time comes for you to seek that retire- 
ment in which a former President is but as other men, your 
countrymen may honour your name and reverence your adminis- 
tration. I am. Sir, yours with profound respect, 

The Vagrant. 

THE OLD STYLE AND THE NEW IN JANUABY. 

(Thanhs to the Clerh of the Weather^ 

The Old Years. The New Year. 

First Customer at Inn (slajojping First Customer (unbuttoning 
his breast and shoulders), I could light suit). My cherries and straw- 
have skated here along the road, berries are coming on famously, 
and the snow ’s mountains high Hens are laying weU, and the 
on either side of the way I yarrows have finished building. 

Second Cmtomer, That ’s so. How say you, neighbour ? 

My poor yard-dog was frozen to Seccmd Uustomer. Ditto. Peas 
death last night in his kennel. I and beans look promising, and 
hear that coMs are two shillings the roses are in bud. Two 
a ton dearer. Two whiskies hot, shandy-gaffs, Miss, with plenty 
Miss. of ice I 

OoF Birds. — Gold and silver pheasants. 




QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM. 


Gertrude, “Well, if he’d lived he’d 'have got over it^ 


MOETE D’HAEOOTJET. 

A SEQUEL. 

- [“.It is understood that the gathering of Liberal 
Members which will assemble on the eve of the 
meeting of Parliament will offer the leadership of 
the party in the House df Commons to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman .... The choice is not 
ideal .... We have to run over the roll-call of 
past Whig or Liberal leaders .... in order to 
realise that we are dealing with an interregnum in 
the affairs of the party of progress. The prospect 
is naturally disturoin^ to m<my ardent souls • • •, • 
The day of half-gods is with us : we must wait till 
the whole gods arrive .” — Danly Chronicle, Jan. 12.] 

Then, for the heathen waxed exceeding fat, 
With none to break them, and the wasting 
bore 

Booted and wallowed in the stricken land ; 
And overseas the insufferable Gaul 
Mocked ; and the people cried aloud for one, 
Mad Midlah, or another, who should weld 
The petty chiefs, and take the chair, and 
lead, 

No matter whither — they the Table 
Bound, 

Not such as when he proved them ere he 
■p^assed, 

Sir Harcourt, but a remnant, all forlorn, 
As having lost their head, though otherwise 
Not whofly imbecile—Sir Cop-la-poule, 

Sir Gris, Sir Kay le Pompous, Jean 
l’Honnete, 

Sir Bel-champ Porte-drapeau, with that 
free lance. 


The bold Sir Laboucherb de Boom-le-vrai, 
And others, maiden knights, of blank device. 
Nor yet admitted to the Banquet Bound, 
Save for dessert, on benches by the wall,— 
Swarmed, being whipped thereto j and all 
the doors. 

Entrance and fiery egress, bolt and bar. 
Were triple- guarded and the key -holes 
bunged, 

And on the board the ballot-boxes rang. 

Then Jean l’Honnete— for he, by full 
assent. 

As one that loved Sir Harcourt passing 
well, 

And wrote the letter ; ay, and saw him off 
Weeping, and had, by way of heritage. 

That other’s mantle (for the moment 


Dubbed of an Order nobler than the Bath, 
Whose glory it has been in better days 
To have one leader only at a time 
And worship him with reverence like a god. 
Such days— for so I read my Chronicle, 

That fount of final truth— are now no 
more ; 

The hybrid half-and-half, the deini-god, 

Is with us ; yet my faith is large and fine 
That in a cycle, sure as old Cathay’s, 
Bepeated history shall bring again 
The rounded shape, the complete article, 
Which haply now beneath this roof, incog., 
Grones dimly in the embryonic stage. 


That other’s mantle (for the moment 

In t^e afjaoent cloak-room), being held 
More blameless than the rest, if that might be 
Sat in the chair, not the Siege Perilous, 

But hard thereby, — the doleful Jean 
l’HonnIjte 

Up from his place, clearing his arduous 
throat, 

Got ; and upon a silence so profound 
That he, Sir Labouchere de Boom-le-vrai, 
Grim-chuckling in his corner, might have 
heard 

A pin-prick out in Madagascar, spake ; 

“Not for your votes I clamour (having 
scratched), 

0 friends, the fiower, of Britain, feUow- 
knights 


Y T — , tz , 

Gropes dimly in the embryonic stage. 
Meanwhile we. needs must fill the perilous 
place 

Left vacant of his substance who has passed. 
Yet sits, a shadowy Banquo at the board, 
Unseen, but felt the more ; must choose, I 
say. 

Some sub., some temporary warmmg-pan, 
Luke- warm, for choice ; and such I have in 
mind, 

No genius he of elemental mould, 

But human in the aptitude to err ; 

Not perfect, nay, but on the contrary 
Compound of most forgivable defects 
And easy virtues ; generous to a fault, 

Even his own, and tempered like a lamb, 
Though less superbly agde in the field; 
Deep learn’d in high explosives, yet withal 
Dowered with a gift for melting heathen 
hearts 

1 By moral suasion — such an one Jjknow, 






5V//I i 3(. 


ANOTHEE “ PIN-PEICK ” ! ! 

Lord S-d-sb-kt. “1 PEOPOS OP MADAGASOAE, MADAME, AND IN VIEW OP THE APPROACHING 
ANNIVEESAEY OP YOUE PLEDGES, PERMIT ME TO DRAW YOTJR ATTENTION TO THE PACT THAT I 
AM 'STILL RESPEOTPDLLY AWAITING THEIR PULPILMENT!” 

'Madame La Peance. “WHAT! MORE BULLYING!” {Strictly to herself .) “I MUST KEEP UP APPEAR- 
ANCES ! ” 

[“ Tn the Tniaeinn of the new Frenoh^Ambaasador, M. Paul Cambon, ‘ is likely to lead to a better understanding.’ "—Tims, J an. 14.] 
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And, knowing, “! name Sir Bel - champ 
Porte -DRAPE Au I 

Clash ballot-box, flash pen, let the choice 
faUI” 

Whereat the knighthood, taking paper, 
sang; 

“ Clash ballot-box, flash pen, let the choice 
fall I ” 


Then from his waistcoat-pocket Jean 
l’HonnIite 

Drawing the ransom-ticket swiftly moved 
Toward the adjacent cloak-room, paid his 
pence. 

And took the mantle, mystic, ponderous, 
And slung it on Sir jBel-champ Porte- 

DRAPEAU. 

And all the Order cried “ A fit 1 A fit I ” 

But Jean l’HonnIite, slow-musing, went 
his ways, 

And hailed a cab, and clomb therein, and sat. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTUBY. 

{Being a Page from the Log-book 
of Zeawhyeks,) 

Not being satisfied with the very fine 
distinction drawn in last week’s Truth 
between the numerical and historical dates 
' (I always thought the two were identical), 
and the same writer’s definition of the year 
2,000 as belonging to the two thousandth 
century (a slip which he has subsequently 
attributed to the effects of Christmas cheer), 
I determined to go to the fountain-head for 
enlightenment upon the subject. I ac- 
cordingly paid a visit to the Professor of 
Calculation and Chronology at Colney 
Hatch. I found the savant engaged in argu- 
ment with an attendant. He broke off, how- 
ever, at my approach, and, without waiting 
to receive my credentials, said to me some- 
what peremptorily, ‘‘ Think of a number 1 ” 

** Nmeteen Hundred,” I repHed, thinking 
aloud. 

Professor De Babbage at this pricked up 
his ears, and appeared to take a deeper 
interest in my case. 

“ Oh, you too have got it I ” he cried. 




She, “Yes; that stupid Man who oam^s with the Smiths trod on the Duchess’s 

TRAIN, AND IT TORE RIGHT ACROSS, AND THE DEAR OLD THING NEVER SAID A WORD. 

Wasn’t it sweet of her ? ” 

He. “ Well, there was only one word she cottld have said ! ” 


OPTICAL DELUSION 

Caused by the Fashionable Braided 
Jacket and the latest thing in Muffs. 


“ Yes, Master, I want to get an authori- 
tative opinion ” 

“ Yes, I know. I am aware that the 
Astronomer Boyal says that the next century 
win begin on Jan. 1, 1901 — the last year 
of the present century being 1900, and that 
the present era begins with the year a.d. 1, 
and the year before is B.o. 1, there being no 
year 0. This pedantic view is not new to 
me. It is of course absurd.” 

“ The more correct view, then, is ” 

“ That of Nature’s philosopher, the man 
in the street, preferably a back street. He 
knows, as well as you or I do, that there 
never was a year One. Eighteen hundred 
and ninety -mne years ago the Sun went 
round the Earth, so the year wasn’t 
counted. If it had a date, I should prefer to 
call it Naughty -naught. Then, later on, 
when our reckoning was adopted, the wise 
minds of' the dark age started arbitrarily in 
such a way as to allow the second century 
to bemn on an even number.” 

“ was that ? ” 

Well, I have no positive proof, but you 


can take my word it'^.was so. You see, it is 
so much nicer and more sensible to suppose 
that the year One hundred is in the Second 
century. (The first century, by the way, can 
weU afford to do without a year or two.) 
Thus 1—2, and we gain a year all round — 
you take my point ? ” 

“ I see, and/ so 19=20, and ” 

“ Quite right I Before we have finished 
nineteen hundred years, we are already in 
the twentieth hundred. What could be 
more previous ? That ’s what we want, my 
hoy, — -piosh! We’re pushing for the new 
century, and people like ourselves, with our 
wits aoout us, will get there first. As for 
the others,” he continued, his voice rising to 
a scream, “those who will have it that 
1900 is the last year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury — ^weU, they ought to be in a lunatic 
asylum I ” 

At this point the attendant made a 
hurried communication to the professor, 
and the interview terminated with the pro- 
nouncement which I am glad to make 
known to the world that is stm at large. 
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TO A NOVELIST OF THE MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

r*‘ The present pessimistic and hopeless kind of 
fiction -written by a lot of schoolgirls, who did not 
know what life was, was not going to last.”— Afr. 
Lmid Christie Mm ray at the Article Club.\ 

Fair novelist, whose youthful pen, 

Steeped in the dismal style prevailing,; 

To unsophisticated men ^ ^ 

Life’s dubious mysteries imveilmg. 

With fervid fancy’s seared and scarred, 
A-throb with'pessimistic hurry, 

The laws alike you disregard 
Of David and of Lindley Murray. 

For us, who in the world have spent 
Some scores of winters — often wasted—- 
While, on life’s pathway as we went. 

Its pleasant fruits we oft have tasted. 
You, preternaturaUy -wise, 

In saddest, gloomiest e:l^sions, 

Strip off existence’s disguise — 

For you at least have no illusions. 

Yet at the worst we fain would hope-— 
Though, judging thus the world unkindly. 
You drag us with you as you grope 
Amid its mazes madly, blindly. 

And teach us eve^where to see 
Horrors and miseries in plenty — 

That, gentle maiden, you may be 
Wiser perhaps when you are twenty. 



COLD SYMPATHY. 

Friend. ’“Hullo, old Man, what’s the matter?” 

G%lded Youth. ‘‘Just proposed to a Girl — been refused. Think I shall blc 
Brains out 1 ” 

Friend. “Congratulate you, old Chap!” 

Gilded Youth. “What do you mean?” Friend. “Didn’t know you had any ! 


Cutting Remarks. — John Milne, pub- 
lisher, advertises an “JBjcprcssiS'mes,” where- 
of Major Arthur Griffiths’ Barm Express is, 
naturally, the first on the list now before us. 
But what is the use of an Express Series” 
when the reader, becoming interested, wish- 
ing to get on at express pace, is stopped by the 
obstacles of uncut pages at nearly every turn- 
over ? “Cut the book before you read it,” says 
Mr. Sapient. In what sort of temper does 
the exhausted paper-cutter sit down to read? 
There may be, and probably there are, 
reasons satisfactory to the publishers why 
Think I shall blow my some books should be cut and others uncut. 

But all novels intended to be rapidly read 
should have their pages cut before publica- 

3W YOU HAD ANY ! ” tlOn. 


A NICE NIGHT AT SEA. 

(Extracts from the Travel Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

A LOVELY day in Marseilles ; not a breath of wind stirred the blue 
water that laved the white cliffs on which Chateau d’lf stands. 
Shall have a lovely passage. Make ourselves comfortable on deck 
with cushions and books. Scarcely outside the harbour when a 
wind sprang up from S.E. dead ahead of us. The sea rose with 
amazing rapidity ; banks of leaden-hued clouds obscured the sim- 
light ; then the rain s-wished down ; saloon deck cleared ; passen- 
gers congregated under shelter in the saloon; as the cranky little 
steamer rolled and pitched, the place emptied. When at 6.30 the 
dinner-bell rang, only six took their places, and all declined soup. 
With the darkness the storm rose. If the ship could have made 
up its mind either to roll or to pitch, it could have been endured. 
It h^ an agonising habit of leaping up with apparent intent to 
pitch', and, changing its mind, rollmg over, groaning in every 
plank. Every third minute the nose of the ship oeing imder water, 
and the stern clear out, the screw leaped full half-length in the air, 
sending forth blood-curdling sounds. Midway came a fearsome 
crash of crockery, the sound reverberating above the roar of the 
wind, and the thud of the water falling by tons on the deck, making 
the ship quiver like a spurred horse. 

“ I begm to imderstand now,” said Sark, “ how the walls of 
Jericho mU.” 

Much trouble -with the Generalissimo. When he came aboard at 
Marseilles he suffused the ship with pleasing sense of the military 
supremacy of Great Britain. Has seen more than seventy sum- 
mers, but still walks with sprightly step and head erect. ^ The long 
droop of his carefully-curled iron-grey moustache is of itself suffi- 


cient to excite terror in the bosom of the foe. The Generalissimo 
has not the word retreat in his vocabulary. He was one of the 
six who to-night sat at the dinner-table and deftly caught scraps 
of meat and vegetable as the plates flew past. 
he collapsed. Thought he had retired to his berth ; towards mne 
o’clock a faint voice from the far end of the cabm led to disco vey 
of him prone on the floor, where he had been flung from one of the 
benches. We got him up, replaced him tenderly on the bench, 
making a sort of barricade on the offside with bolsters. A qjiarte 
of an hour later the ship gave a terrible lurch to leeward ; the 
screw hoarsely shrieked ; another batch of crockery erased down , 
above the uproar, a faint voice was heard moanmg, Uh, dear 
Oh dear 1 ” 

We looked at the bench where we had laid the Generalissimo, 
his martial cloak around him. Lo 1 he was not. t .v x 
Guided by former experience, we found him under the taoie. 
Evidently no use- propping him up. So with the cusmons we 
made a bed on the floor, and the old warrior securely slept, 
soothed by the swish of the water that crossed ^d recrossed the 
cabin floor as the ship rolled to leeward or to starboard. 

When the Generalissimo came aboard at MarseOles, surveying 
the fortifications of the harbour as if he intended storming them, 
Viifl accent suggested that if not of foreign birth, he had h'^d 
long in continental Courts and camps. Odd to note how, as ms 
physical depression grew, an Irish accent softened his speech, 
till at length he murmured of misery in the mellifluous brogue 

of County Cork. . « ^ n x « 

Pretty to see the steward when the flood in the saloon got halt a 
foot deep ladle it out with a dustpan. 

Tunis, Manda/y, 1 ,a.m.— Just, limped in here with deck cargo 




washed overboard, bulwarks stove in, engine broken down, an 
awesome list to port, galley so clean swept the cook doesn’t know 
^it, the cabins flooded, and scarce a whole bit of crockery in the 
^pantry. Twenty-one hours late; not bad on a thirty-six -hours’ 
voy%e. 

Captain comforts us with assurance that having crossed the 
Mediterranean man and boy for forty years, he never went 
through such a storm. Have been at sea a bit myself ; only once, 
coasting in a small steamer off Japan, have I seen — or, since it 
was in the main pitch dark, felt — anything like it. Generahssimo 
turned up at dinner last night, his moustache a little draggled, but 
his port once more martial. His chief lament is, that going down 
to his berth yesterday morning, having spent Friday night in the 
security of the saloon floor, he found his boots fuU of water. This 
brings out chorus of heartrending experience. Every cabin 
flooded; boxes and portmanteaus floating about. Sark and I 
spent^ a more or less cosy night in the saloon. To us entered 
occasionally one of the crew ostentatiously girt with a life-belt. 
F ew incidents so soothing on such a night. Fortunately, we did not 
hear till entering port how in the terror of the night two conscripts, 
bound for Bizerta, jumped overboard and were seen no more. 

“ If this is the way they^ usually get to Tunis,” sajrs Sark, “ I 
hope the French will keep it all to themselves. In this particular 
case, there is more in the Markiss’s ‘ graceful concession ’ than 
meets the eye.” 

OUB BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In Love among the Lions (Dent & Co.), Mr. T. Anstey, in his 
very best style, teUs us the story of a commonplace young man 
placed in a most awkward predicament by the eccentric girl 
With whom he is desperately in love. “If it ’s humour you 
want,” says the Baron to his mends, quoting, of course, from Mr. 
Brandon Thomas in the Pantomime Rehea/rsal, “ just get this 
Story of Mr. Anstey’s, and you will be kept amused and interested 
for a good couple of hours by ‘ Shrewsbury clock,’ or any other 
timepiece.” Skip the illustrations, and form your own idea as to 


the individuality of the characters. Of comrse, the Baron wishes 
that there were more stories of the same sort in the one volume, 
but, on reflection, this one is so uncommonly “hard to beat” that 
Mr. Anstey might have failed, as his own rival, had he introduced 
two or three others just to make a show. Love among the Lions is 
well worthy of the author of the inimitable Vice Versd. 

Mrs. Biohmond Bitchie’s Biographical edition of her father’s 
works, which Smith, Elder have planned on a scale of thirteen 
volumes, reaches the ninth. It comprises the Christmas Books, 
and in addition to the letterpress contains ninety-seven full-page 
illustrations, one hundred and twenty-two woodcuts, and a fac- 
simile letter. (The handwriting, by the way, in its clearness and 
neatness strangely resembles that of Thackeray’s old friend and 
sometime publisher, the head of the firm now endowing the world 
with this treasure trove.) The Christmas Boohs were opportunely 
issued before the festival. But the work is for all time. Mrs. 
Bitghie continues to add to the value of the edition by copious 
notes and reminiscences of her father, supplemented by letters 
from his pen, now for the first time given to the public. The 
volume contains an exceptional number of the sketches that 
Thackeray tossed off even with greater pleasure than he laboured 
at the folios of Vanity Fair, The collection o^ Christinas Books 
includes Mrs, Perkins's Ball^ of which Smith, Elder have just 
issued a facsimile of the original edition, with its quaint coloured 
plates. Also there is that gem of a Christmas story, The Bose and 
the Bmg. 

The Green Passion (Greening), by P. Vert, and* this, as far as 
naines go, is quite as it should be, and they are “ all in a concate- 
nation accordingly.” It is a story of an Othello in petticoats whose 
lunatic jealousy poisons her married life, and makes her manly 
husband utterly miserable. There it ends. The mechanism of the 
tale will immediately recall to the memory of any regular reader of 
novels the original work in which chapters of private conversation 
with “ My Dear Diary” furnished the medium through which the 
sentiments, feelings, designs, and doings of the Heroine, and also of 
the other characters, were communicated to th^ublic*. 

The Baron db B.-W. 
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Gun on left of Line {to his next neighbour ^ referring to Sportsnvm with 
a squint^ who never misses). “ Can’t make out how Harris ever 

MANAGES TO HIT ANYTHING — HE SQUINTS SO DREADFULLY.’* 

Friend. *‘Oh, he fires both Barrels at once; so the Bird 

COMES in FOR A CROSS FIRE.” 


ME. PUNCH’S DEAMATISED NOVELS. 

I.— THE EGOIST. 

[‘*Mr. George Meredith is preparing a stage version of The 

ACT I. Scene — The Drawing-room at Cherritcm Grange^ where a 
ball is in progress. Clara Middleton and Lady Busshe are 
sitting out. 

Lady Busshe. You are not dancing, Miss Middleton. You are 
tired ? 

Clara. A little. My partner’s conversation was fatiguing. 

Lady B. (sympathetically). Ah, you’ll find us all a little tiring 
in that respect. Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson, now — ^you know 
her, of course ? 

Clara (wearily). I think not. 

Lad/y B. You should. She is a liberal education, full of epigram. 
Such epigram 1 J never understand a word she says. But who 
was your partner ? 

Clara (yawning). I forget his name. Something to do with 
china, I think. Ah, there he is. 

[Indicating Sir Willoughby Patterne, who crosses the stage 
w%th L^titia Bale on his arm. 

Lady B. Sir Willoughby Patterne ? 

Clara. Willow Pattern. ^ Of course. That is what I was trying 
to recall him by. I knew it had something to do with china. 

Witty minx. Sir Willoughby & one of our great lights. 
Mrs. Mountstuart made one of her most famous sallies about him. 
She said “ he had a leg.” [Laughs with elaborate enjoymmt. 

Clara (^omly). Hasn’t he two legs ? 

Lady B. You don’t understand. Mrs. Mountstuart said it. 
It IS an epigram. 

Clara. I thoi^ht you said her name was Jenkinson ? 

Lady B. Mountstuart Jenkinson. We always call her 
Mountstuart. 

Clara (icily). You appear to be very remarkable people. 

Lady B. Most remarkable, especially Mrs. Mountstuart. 
Here she is. (Enter Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson.) Mrs. 
let me introduce Miss Clara Middleton. 

Mrs. M. J. Sir Willoughby’s fascinating partner? Pair 
Middleton, how are you ? 


Clara (astonished). Middleton 1 Mrs. Jenkinson I 
Mrs. M. J. I am called Mountstuart. 

Clara. And I am called Miss Middleton, 

Mrs. M. J. You dainty rogue in porcelain, you I 
Clara (aside). Toujours la porcelaine. Willow Pattern again. Are 
these people mad or am I ? I must ask Papa. [Exit. 

Mrs. M. J. (passionately). She called me Mrs. Jenkinson 1 
Impertinent chit. But I’ll punish her. She shall mari^ Sir 
Willoughby. That will break her spirit. [Exit to find Sir W. 

ACT II. — The Drawing-romn at Patterne Hall. Clara and 
L-etitia Dale discovered. 

Lcetitia. So you are reaUy engaged to Sir Willoughby ? 

Clara (gloomily). Yes. 

Lcetitia. How extraordinary I Do tell me how it happened. 
Clara. It was Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson’s fault. She let 
off one of her epigrams at Willoughby, and he promised either 
to discover what it meant or propose to me. So he proposed. 
Lcetitia. And you accepted ? Why ? 

Clara. It was a choice of evils. You see, Papa is a most tire- 
sorne man to live with. He is always quoting passages from the 
Latin primer, and never uses words of one syllable where words 
of five syllables will do. Besides, he is too fond of port. So 
what with his port and his polysyllables and his Latin quotations, 
I ^ew so much bored I would have accepted any one, any cme. 

Lcetitia. You. mad thing I (Embraces her ardently.) But you 
love Willoughby? 

Clara. Love him I I loathe him. He bores me to extinction. 
Are all men bores, Ljetitia ? 

Lcetitia. AU men in this part of the county. 

Clara. Something in the air I suppose ? Well, I ’ve made up my 
mind. I won’t marry Willoughby. I ’d rather stay with Papa, 
though, Heaven knows, he ’s tiresome enough. 

Lcetitia. Patterne is a nice house. 

Clara. Nice I Where do you think they exhibit the wedding- 
presents ? 

Lcetitia (mildly) . In the drawing-room, I suppose. 

Clara. In the laboratory I Think of it I Wedding -presents 
amid the wreck of Willoughby’s unsuccessful explosions. And 
I loathe chemicals almost as much as I loathe my future husband. 

LcBtitia. Have you asked Sir Willoughby to release you from 
your engagement ? Have you asked him plamly ? 

Clara (doubtfully). Well — as plamly as anybody is ever allowed 
to speak in this part of the county. 

LcBtiUa. He misunderstood you, of course ? 

Clara. Oh, entirely. But I shall try again after lunch. 

ACT III. — The Laboratory at Patterne. Time — Evening. 

Sir Willoughby, fumbling with his chemicalSf soliloquises. 

Sir W. At last I am to be allowed to speak. For two whole 
acts I have been forced to keep silence. Now to soliloquise. "V^y 
does Clara fly me ? I have my points. Mrs. Mountstuart said 
I had a leg I How does that woman discover these things ? But 
here is L-®titia. I must keep up my reputation for obscurity. 
(Enter Lcetitia.) Letitia, the fair besiege us, sweep to the 
assault, plead impassioned. Why, when the breach is carried, 
when they sweep and swim ebuluent to the capture, call a halt, 
parley, fall back refluent ? Or, to vary the metaphor, suppose a 
mansion strong, firm-set, very rock. To it they strive pendiilous, 
crepitant as dancers toe to heel advancing, swaying one foot up, 

t’otner come down. Suppose 

Lcetitia. Sir Willoughby 1 

Sir W. (aside). Interrupted, by Jove I 

Lcetitia (anxiously). Are you quite well? 

Sir W. Of course. Why ? 

Lcetitia. Those involved sentences, those tortuous expressions. 
Should you not see a doctor ? 

Sir Tv . Was ever man so misunderstood I I was making you an 
offer of marriage. 

Lcetitia. But you are engaged to Clara. 

Sir W. Clara asked me to release her after lunch. It ’s true I 
refused, but what of that ? Letitia, you are ever faithful. You 
shah marry me. 

Lcetitia. Thank you; I’d rather not. 

Sir . Letitia, you amaze me. I ask you to marry me, marry 
^' 2 ' -n 1 . « [He brandishes a test-lnlbe. 

LcBtitia. Do be careful. I am sure something will explode. 

I Please put that nasty thing down. 

Sir Tr . Not unless you promise to be mine, 

Lcetitia. Never. 

Sir W. Ahl 

[In his emotion he drops the tesUtube^ which blows up with a loud 
report, . falls mone. 

LcetiticL. Clumsy man 1 I knew he would. Thank goodness 
that settles him. How pleased Clara will be. Now she will be 
^ able to marry Mr. Whitford. It ’s a poor explosion that blows 
I nobody any good. [fExit. Curtain. 
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SPOETIVE SONGS. 

[An ohiservant male condemns the pernicious 
practice of wearing %lhseasoned foot and 
body coverings^ 

Why, when the rain is falling fast, 

And the roadway reeks with slush, 
When the reckless hansom going past 
Distributes muddy gush ; 

When the crossing-sweeper may not dare 
His tale of woe to use. 

Why do you silken stockings wear 
Above brown-paper shoes ? 

Why do you trape in a nether skirt 
Or a linen sadly soiled, 

Upon which the dainty lace by dirt 
is so badly counterfoiled ? 

Why do you let us see these things, 

The men you want to please ? 

Believe me. Love has need of wings 
To fly from sights like these. 

A butterfly ’neath a Summer sun 
May make her glory plain, 

But that butterfly is another one, 

When her wings are drenched with rain. 
She is less than the humble bumble bee, 
Far below the efts and newts. 

And so if you ’d be what men would see. 
Wear sensible shirts and boots / 


THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS. 

[Domestic Edition,) 

Sending an apology at the last moment 
for not turning up at a carefully- arranged 
dinner-party. 

Returning a call five months after date, 
and offering an inadequate explanation. 

Making an appointment, keeping some 
one at home on a fine afternoon, and falling 
to remember it. 

Sending a cheque in settlement of a small 
account and not taking the trouble to add a 
si^ature. 

Neglecting to return books and umbrellas 
to those mom whom they have been 
borrowed. 

Putting a man up for a club and neglect- 
ing to keep a promise of asking a friend in 
common to become the seconder. 

Arranging to take the family to a play, 
after an abnormally early meal, and turning 
up to dress a quarter of an hour after the 
time fixed for the commencement of the 
performance. 

Speaking about age to a lady owning to 
forty, and about baldness to a gentleman 
suspected of wearing a toupee. 

Telling a wife (if a husband) that her latest 
gown is -unbecoming, and a husband (if a 
wife) that his latest failure was what mom 
the first she had anticipated. 


THE MICROBE TRIUMPHANT. 

[“ Professors De-wab and Crookes have been 
whitewashing microbes . ... We cannot do any- 
thing without them, and they are constantly at 
work all over us .’^ — Daily Daper.} 

Oppressed, do-wn- trodden and forlorn, 

The butt of ridicule and scorn, 

Long years of anguish have we borne, 


And ruthless persecutions ; 

There is no death we have not tried : 

We have been boiled, and baked, and fried, 
And millions of us too have died 
In chemical solutions. 

But now the night that overcast 
Our shadowed lives is aU but past — 

The day of justice da-wns at last, 

And they who fain would doubt us ; 
They who in their blind wrath attacked 
Their friends, their saviours, now retract. 
Admitting that, in point of fact, 

They cannot do without us. 

Water, they say — and who ’d discuss 
A truth so plain ? — contains no sus- 
-tenance when it is robbed of ns. 

No longer our detractors. 

They yield us now our tardy due, 
Proclaiming us the one, the true, 

The aU-essential, yea, the u- 
-niversal benefactors I 


Barhins [despondently). How can I man- ^ 

age to get victuals ? Why is it a blessmg that even the most Conceited Billiaedists. — Men who put 

Larkins [brutally). Become a sandwich- mtelligent dogs cannot speak? Because on “side” without having any perceptible 
man. they are aU tail-bearers. “ screw.” 



Part op a Regular 'Wedding-March composed in honour of the Marriage op Madame Patti this Weddinesday. 

A LONG WAY AFTER MENDELSSOHN. 
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THE TSAR'S FANCY BALL. 

Tsar [blaster of the Cer&mmiies). ‘‘Delighted to see you, Madame. But we can’t admit youe Feiend !” 

Madame La France {about to introduce her companion in disguise of ^'‘Submarine Torpedo-Boat “ Sapristii And I designed the 
Deess myself 1” 

{Vide Fmperor of Russia's Peace Propositicms, Times, January 16.) 
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MELLEAS AND PELISANDE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

* {Attributed to Shakspeare.) 

Act III. — Scene — Outside the Tower in 
which is Pelisande’s chamber. A Ught 
burns in her window. Time — Midnight. 
The moon shines brightly^ except where 
the trees are thickest. Enter Mellbas. 

Melleas {a pale youth with a lantem-jaw 
and haggard eye^ wearing a pre-Eaphael- 
ite blue cloak). To be or not to be, that 
is the question 1 

In fact the question is — a serious one — 
Whether it ’s right to love your brother’s 
wife, 

And by adoring, end her. To love, to like, 
No more. Por I ’m a guileless, childish 
thing, _ 

And so, I m very sure, is Pelisande. ' 

But she and I may hardly care to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous Golaud, 
Who, being her husband and^my brother 
too, 

Sits in an upper chamber with his sword 
And broods on vengeance. ’Tis an awk- 
ward fix. 

What with my father lying iH upstairs. 

And friend Marcellus sick across the sea, 

I really hardly know which way to turn. 

But soft, ’tis Pelisande. 

[Pelisande appears at her window^ comb- 
ing her long hair. Melleas retires 
into the shadow of the trees. 

Pelisande. Oh, lovely moon that shines so 
wondrous fair, 

Surely I ’ve seen thee on the stage before. 
’Twas thou didst shine on Juliet long ago. 
When Borneo came a- wooing. ’Twas thy 
beams 

^eftly directed by the limelight man) 

Shone upon Thisbe and on Pyramus. 

But Melleas comes not, faithless Melleas, 
Who promised to be here by half -past 
twelve, 

And still doth tarry. 

Melleas (advancing into the limelight). 
Fairest Pelisande. 

Pelisande (coyly). Ah, moon, hide thou thy 
beams, cover thy face 
Lest Melleas behold my blushing cheek. 

\_The moon goes behind a cloud. 

Melleas (advancing to the foot of the tower). 
The moon burns dim. I cannot see 
thee now ; 

Thy chamber window is too high above me, 
Being, as I am, below the middle height. 

I cannot reach thy hand. Let down thy 
hair. 

Thy hair shall be a ladder to my feet 
By which I climb to thee. 

[Pelisande lets down her hair. 

Pelisande. You’ll promise not to pull it, 
won’t you, dear ? 

Melleas (beginning to climb). I hardly think 
that I can promise that. 

Pelisande. It will not bear you. I am 
sure it won’t. 

[Enter Golaud (l.). Pelisande screams, 
and in the agony of her feelings leaves 
go her hair, whic\ being a wig, falls en 
masse to the grouni^, carrying Melleas 
ynth %t. Melleas, still clutching the 
hair, sits up, looking somewhat dazed. 

Golaud (a robiostioics person with a trucu- 
lent manner and an auburn wig). Now, 
by my halidome, what work is this I 
My brother and my wife at half -past one 
Indulging thus in amorous conversation. 

Can this be borne ? He holds my wife’s 
hair, too, 

A wig that cost, at Clarkson’s, twenty 
pounds. I 
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CRITICS [FROM THE QUARTIER LATIN. f '< 

First Student. ‘‘ Qijant a moi, Je reconnais surtotjt la manque merveilleuse 
d’expression qui diSnote UN vRAi maItre ! ” 


I can’t stand that. Get up. Sir, draw your 
sword. 

Melleas (rising, a'nd fumbling with his 
sword). I say, what rot, you know. I 
never fence ; 

You know I don’t. 

Golaud (savagely). I ’U teach you. Draw, 
I say. 

Melleas. I know you’ll never give me 
time to learn. 

You ’ll run me through, and where shall I 
be then ? 

Golaud. Come, Sirrah. 

[They fight; Melleas / aZZs. 

Pelisande (above). On 1 Oh I Oh I Oh ! 
Oh I Oh I Oh I [Screams, 

Melleas. You clumsy brute, I told you 
this would happen. 

The betting was against me from the first. 

You ’ve been andSUed your guileless, child- 
ish brother. 

And that ’s the end of me. 

[Falls bach in a dying attitude. 


Golaud. I ’ve killed my brother. 

And now I’m going upstairs to slap my 
wife ; 

I fancy I can make it hot for her. 

I ’ll take good care her hair is not so long 
In future. [Exit (r.), carrying wig. 

Melleas (rising cautiously and peering after 
Golaud, shaking his fist). Clumsy brute. 
You thought you ’d killed me ; 

And now you he gone to bully Pelisande. 
HuUo I he ’s coming back. I ’m off. 

[Exit rapidly. He w, however, success- 
fully killed in Act V. Curtain. 

Nothing like a Classical Education.— 
A “ scholar of very first form ” sends to us 
to say how, d propos of the Emperor ot 
Kussia’s Peace Proposals, and in view of the 
increased Naval and Military preparations 
in every capital all over the world, he would 
suggest that henceforth “ Eirenikon ” should 
be written “Ironikon,” and “Dis-arma- 
ment be known as Bis-armament.” 
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OUE BOOKING-OEFIOE. 

The best chapters of the Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Fisher 
Unwin) are the two concluding ones. My Baronite regretfully 
recognises the reason in the fact that they contain least of the 
writmg of Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, B.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford, who has dutifully undertaken the task of writing the life of 
his uncle. There were two people connected with the creation of 
Alice m Wonderlcmd, One was Lewis Carroll, the other the 
Eev. C. L. Dodgson. In personality they were wider apart than 
Dr, Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, The Eev. Mr. Dodgson recognised 
this fact to the extent that he was exceedingly angry if any well- 
meaning admirer of Lewis Carroll’s masterpieces mixed up the 
identity of the author with the majesty of the College Don. The 
fault of the work is that Nephew Collingwood has in his story 
struck the note of the somewhat stodgy Uncle Dodgson, to the ob- 
scuration of the daintier music of the inimitable Lewis Carroll. 
In chapters ten and eleven we have the author of Alice in Wonder- 
land either writing himself or written about by some of his child- 
friends, The result indicates what might have been done with 
such a subject in defter hands. As it is, let us be thankful for the 
study presented. It is effective in its way as showing from what 
dry gourd of College Donship may spring dehghtfin flowers of 
boldest fancy. Even when tied and bound in mortar-board and 
professional gown, the Eev. G. L. Dodgson occasionally lapses 
into bold speech. “ More and more it seems to me,” he writes to 
a young friend, “ that what a person is, is of more importance in 
God’s sight than merely what proposition he affirms or denies.” 
That seems to lay the axe to the root of aU professional preaching 
from pulpits whether in University or town. 

Amateur Clubs and Actors (Arnold), by W. G. Elliot, Editor, 
and talented assistants, is to those intimately and principally con- 
cerned, an interesting work, and to many “ friends in front ” as 
amusing as interesting. Among Mr. Elliot’s collaborators 
appears the name of Tarver, uniquely associated with the teaching 
of French and the maintenance of a ‘‘Dame’s” house, at Eton. 
Mr, Tarver, without going back to the dark ages, might easily 
have acquired the not very recondite information that Frank 
Talfourd wrote his flrst 'burlesque, Macbeth^ at Eton, which 
was subsequently amplified and played by “little Eobson.” 
Perhaps, too, it may be news to Mr. Tarver to be informed 
hat at “ Oookesley’s ” there ware two perform inces given, both in 


“pupil room,” and patronised by “ my tutor” and a considerable 
audience. On the first occasion was performed Bomhastes 
Furioso, whence the youth who played Artaxaminous obtamed the 
soubriquet of “ His Majesty ; ” and on the second occasion was 
played a farce called Guy Pawkes Day, written by the aforesaid 
representative of Artaxaminous, aged sixteen, printed at Windsor, 
a copy of which is now in the collection of a friend of the Baron’s, 

Mr. Elliot’s record of theatricals at Cambridge takes up the 
thread of the narrative where the Founder of the Club droned 
it in his Meminiscences of the A. D, C, (Chapman and Hall). This 
portion of the work is capitally done, as is also the story of “ The 
Oxford Movement ” in the dramatic direction. The “ Old Stagers ” 
of Canterbury, the “Windsor Strollers,” the Guards, the West- 
minster Play, and Country House Amateurs, have special chapters 
all to themselves, which was a wise move on the part of Editor and 
publishers. Altogether Amateur Clubs and Actors is an amusing 
chronicle. 

My Baronite chanced to open Irish Life and Character (Hoddbr 
AND Stoughton) at the chapter chronicfing their development in 
the House of Commons. He found, what he is sure is not an 
accurate presentation of “ Irish Character,” that the author, Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh, has been looting Mr. Henry Lucy’s Diaries 
of Parliament, “conveying” many of their good things, and 
presenting them as his own. In two cases he has not even been 
at the trouble to disguise the enterprise by varying the phrasing. 

This discovery checked desire for further reading of the volume. 

In his powerful romance, entitled, Ashes of Empire (Macmillan 
& Co.), Mi. Egbert W. Chambers gives us, during the turbulence 
of the Eevolution, and amid the awful crash and carnage that 
followed immediately upon the flight of the Em'press Eugenie, and 
reached their climax just before the triumphant entry of the Germans 
into Paris, a touching story, admirably told, of true self-sacrificing 
love. The heroines are two sweet and gentle Bretonnes ; the heroes, 
a couple of war correspondents, one English and the other Ameri- 
can, young, clear-headed, manly, courageous, a very Damon and 
Pythias in their attachment to each other, chivalrous in their love 
and uncompromismg in their duty. The fearful scenes of those last 
days of deadly famine and sanguinary riot in Paris, when, within 
the walls, there were mercenary traitors and foreign spies in league ^ 
with the victorious fos without, are here vividly and unspar- 
ingly depicted. The complex, aniinal-like character of “ the 
Mouse,” a myou of the lowest type from the slums of Belleville, is 
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drawn from the very life by a master hand. Then the booming of 
cannon, the rattling of musketry and of mitrailleuse cease as if 
by magic ; to the awful storm succeeds a profound calm, and with 
it, after a while, come rest of body, peace of mind, and the content- 
ment of rewarded love. At last the haven where they would be is 
reached ; there is in store a bright future for the principal person- 
ages of this I brilliantly- written story, in whose fate the reader, 
^ile tracking their uncertain ''footsteps through the gruesome 
scenes of this second Eeign of Terror, has become intensely, nay, 
breathlessly, interested. Emphatically is Ashes of Empire recom- 
mended by ^The Baron de B,-W. 


MY LOED AND MY LADY, 

Long ere this date, when the comedy is nearing its three hundredth 
performance, all theatre-goers, certainly all Avenue Theatre-goers, 
of London will have made the acquaintance of Mr. Carton’s Lord 
cmd Lady Algy^ a play that will bear seeing twice. Eegretting, 
as we do on the occasion of our visit, the sudden indisposition of 
Miss Compton, we cannot but congratulate Miss Bartlett on her 
excellent rendering, presumably at short notice, of the part of Lady 
Algy, a most telling rdZe, that stands out by the great opportunities 
given it, not so much for acting, but for always coming in at the 
right moment and quietly carrying off the pahn after others have 
been bearing the burden of the action. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s impersonation of LordAlgy would cai^ 
through triumphantly a less interesting pW than this. His quiet 
method is perfect. Ars est celare arfem'is MTr. Charles Hawtrby’s 
motto. Iffis rendering of the tipsHy -fuddled scene in Act II. is 
artistically restrained. The author, Mr. Carton, must be an un- 
commonly bold man to have raided the School for Scandal and 
coolly appropriated Sheridan’s Discovery-of-Lady-Teazle scene, 
only without the screen, in his third act. WeU, it is not the first 
adaptation of the masterpiece, and it will not be the last. But 
each attempt, and we remember a notable one at the St. James’s, 
only shows now unapproachable is the orimnal. 

Mr. Henry Kemble is exactly what the Duke of Droneborough^ 
would have been were he a real hving personage. Mr. Eric Lewis | 
is capital as a boiled down J oseph Surface, One of the very best played 
parts in the piece is Mr. Henry Ford’s jockey, who 

has a single situation worth pages of dialogue. Mrs. Charles 
Calvert is as amusing as ever in the B^l Scene, and Miss 
Daisy Campbell does aU that can be done for the weak character 
of Mrs. Brahazon Tudway, whose husband, Brahazon Tudway^ is, 
with due emphasis and discretion, impersonated by Mr. Arthur 
Williams. A most entertaining and capitally-acted modern play 
which may yet live to see another fifty, or possibly another hundred, 
nights. 


LORD GE-MTH-EPE’S COJIMENTAEIES. 

\Note. — Mr. Bunch has made arrangements with the above celebrated 
letter writer for an occasional contribution dealing with matters of public 
interest. The noble Lord, however, does not wish to have his frdl name 
given, lest the editor of the Times should be jealous. The condition thus 
imposed upon him Mr, Bunch has scrupulously observed.] 

No. I. — Lord Q. on the Weather. 

Sir,— Mr. Harrison says, which is a remarkable thing for Mr. 
Harrison to do, I never having given him any warrant to suppose 
it even for a moment, but of course it is all the same to men of 
that stamp who cannot conceive where the point (but they never 
have a point) comes in just as if you were to ask which no man of 
sense would think of doing an ordinary Archbishop to sweep up the 
drawing room floor with a poker but I should refuse under 27 & 28 
Yic. Cap 201, Section 15 not being an Archbishop myself that I 
have committed myself {memet ipsum cofnmisij but it ought to be in 
the oblique narration which I have forgotten since I used to do it 
at school and not at aU badly either). 

Now let me ask Mr. Harrison who in private life is I suppose a 
Mayor or an Alderman or a County or even Privy Councillor or 
something equally ridiculous though I don’t wish to be in the least 
offensive to him not knowing him from Adam and not wanting to a 
perfectly plain question and I hope they will be able to answer it 
for him without any more nonsense which we are all getting pretty 
well accustomed to during these stormy days which 1 enjoy more 
than most men of my (but I ’m not as old as all that) age. I 
remember more than twenty years ago there was a judgment of 
the Court of Arches to that effect when Lord Penzance stated as 
emphatically as they could that whoever took it but of course as I 
said at the time nobody dreamt of taking it it couldn’t be justified 
for a moment or even much longer which seems to me to settle 
that matter or bundle of matters whichever you like quite 
conclusively. 



BMlanthropic Duchess [who has taken several tickets for^ Amateur 
Concert^ to two young Ladies), “Would you like these iTioKETS ? 
I AM NOT GOING MYSELF, AND I 'M AFRAID YOU ’LL_, BE ^ AWFULLY 
BORED.” 

First Young Lady, “ I thank you so much, Duchess ! But my 
Sister and I are going there— to sim ! ” 


By this time Mr. Harrison has probably though I may be doing 
him too much honour by having argued with him as if he was but 
I am sure he never could be in this life at least a reasonable being 
got a sort of glimmering of what I ’m driving at. Of course the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover is a case in point for when I was there 
last week the boat couldn’t get and it wasn’t for want of trying as 
hard as they could anywhere near it and I said at the time that 
nobody who wasn’t blessed (?) with a kind of episcopal mind which 
reads rubrics upside down and crams chasubles and copes down our 
throats without asking us if they or we or any of us uke that kind 
of diet would think or imagine or suppose — of course you must test 
these fools’ arguments in that way in order to bring them to book — 
that sea water in a state of violent commotion could possil^ make 
any one let alone an ordained priest of the Church of England 
much drier than he was before which wasn’t much when you come 
to think of it in that way. 

If Mr. Harrison wants to write to you any more I suggest that 
he had better talk to me first and then I promise to tell mm after 
he has written his letter why I don’t mean to agree with him and 
never did though he can’t see why they should or would and 
probably he won’t write his letter after all which was certainly the 
best way he could do it if he takes my advice. 

Yours obediently, Gr-mth-rpe. 


QUITE ANOTHER THING. 

A COOLNESS has sprung up between Miss Matilda Todgers (who 
lives at Leamington) and the people at the local Stores. She 
ordered, in the book department, a copy of the work entitled. 
The Small, Small Child. It was duly delivered. But when 
Miss Matilda’s weekly account came in she found herself debited 
with “ A Small Male Child, Is. 3d.” 


After the Pantomime. 

First Little Girl. I should like to be a fairy queen.“^ What 
would you like to be, Sissy ? ^ ^ 

Second Little Girl, I should like to be one of the flying fairies. 
Third Little Girl. I shouldn’t. I ’d rather be one of the thieves. 
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" Lha . “Wot’s it feel like, bein’ in Love, Kytie?” 

Katie . “Ow, it’s prime, ’Liza. It’s like ’avin’ ’ot Treacle rtjnnin’ daown ter 
Back 1 ” ^ 


DEPEECIATIONS. 

IV. 

An Epistle of Mr. J-hn M-el-y. 

[To his friend the Khalifa, address doubtful.) 

John o’ Montrose, the Incorruptible, 

Styled Honest John by whoso weighs his 
worth, 

But deemed of sundry fools o’ th’ Jingo sort 
A Cdtic Dodo ; wrongly, as he holds. 

Not being as yet extinct, but knowing well 
An elephant from other flying fish 
(Prehensile trunk and heavy four -fold tread, 
Discerned o’ th’ naked, eye, bewray the 
brute, 

Though when you come to paint him, w’ords 
are weak)—. " -"o 

Unto the Dervish Khalif, King of men. 
Sends cheers and greeting, wishing his ad- 
dress 


(Foste Errante, Desert o’ Central Africa), 
Were rather more explicitly precise ; 

And hoping this may find fiim, him and his, 
Not as it leaves' the writer, — which is sick. 

I date from Scotland, like yourself, on 
tour 

I’-^ th’ provinces. At^ Brechin (you have 
heard 

Of Brechin ’Tis a braw and bonny spot, 
Yielding in point of size to Omdurman, 

But more s^ubrious in matter o’ drains) 
Last week ahoist o’ th’ hustings, lips 
unlocked, 

I gave the Party beans, not such as go 
With bacon, but the other kind, the Erench, 
Made in Bahr-el-G-hazal, a pungent herb,— 
Such beans I gave them, being stomach- 
blown 

With naughty pride. 

For, look you, there ’s abroad 
A Jingo spirit jars upon these ears. 


Attuned, like yours, to finer harmonies. 

‘Tis this has wrought such havoc in his 
heart 

Our late-lamented leader’s (path o’ peace), 
Built of too staunch a stuff to be beguiled 
By what of clamour moves the meaner mass 
(I waive the Mayoral Banquet’s wassail- 
words, 

A mere expansion of the chest, no more), 
Whereof eluding taint, even as a nun i?fl? 
Veils virgin beauty, so to save her soul, 

Thus single-eyed he took his countenance 
And hidut (said I not that I could tell ^ 

An elephant from other flying fish ? ) 

Unseen o’ th’ world, in sylvan solitude. 

For me, I own I never did affect 
The military instinct ; only i’ dreams — 
Surfeit, alleged of salmon, letting loose 
The captious nightmare — ^have I seen myself 
High on a charger head th’ embattled host. 
The dreadful phalanx of the foe before. 

And none to, save me from my so-called 
friends 

Spurring intolerably close behind. 

The thought unsexes me. ’Tis butcher’s 
work; 

And something overrated, let me say. 

Nay, much it irks me how these men of 
blood 

(Your pardon, Khalif, who, I understand, 
Have seen some turn of fighting, fore and 
aft), 

Areek to the sanguine eyes with battle- 
smoke — 

Loud Lyddite -shell and hot Howitzer-hail— 
(There you are guileless, these you never 
knew 

Save passively, with protest) red, I say. 
With math new-mown of breathing barley- 
swathes. 

Should claim what^^worship courage wins for 
wage. 

Doubtless their due ; but theirs by right no 
less, 

The teeming sons o’ th’ City (take a case) 
Who thread our traffic, fronting imminent 
death 

By ’bus-congestion opposite the Bank, 

Ten times a day, civilian hat on head. 

And underneath it never a hair that turns, 
Nor know themselves for heroes. Pooh 1 I 
say. 

Khalif, you find in me a fellow-soul, 

Who count the meed of battle dearly bought 
At cost of other people’s precious lives. 
Patriot to the passionate core of me, 

I am not blinded, no, nor Labouchere, 

My other self in all that makes a man. 

We are not blinded to the spectacle 
Of such a earn age -plain as Omdurman’ s. 
Fathers of babes, bread-winners of the best. 
Protectors of th’ inviolate hearth and home. 
Highly respected in the neighbourhood. 
Staid married men (yourself recall i’ th’ 
rough 

How many wives you jettisoned afield 
For lack of camels primed to go the pace) 
Domestic patterns, types of rural toil. 
Butchered to make a British holocaust I 
No, no, not blinded I I can see it all ; 

And ’tis a picture seres my throbbing brain I 
Enou^ ; too much 1 I had a thought 
to speak 

Of who, being Nonconformist Ministers, 

Go not bald-headed for the gospel o’ peace. 
But shy at fancy prices. Let it pass. 
Farewell I Conjecture of me as a friend ; 
May AUah keep your dusky skin intact 1 


“ Eem acu tetigisti.’] — It is not so much 
** pin-pricks ” from which France suffers, 
as from “ pen-pricks” with which her own 
journalists are continually prodding her. 
They are sharp-pointed steel pens, too. 
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“I WONDER WHEN THAT A. B. C. GiRL IS GOING TO SERVE US? 
HALF-A-DOZEN TIMES.” “PERHAPS SHE ’S D. E. F.” 


SOUTHAMPTON BAE. 

fit is proposed to raze Southampton Bargate on 
account of the increasing traffic — Sir of 

Southampton, speaks.] 

What ’s this I hear ? S outhampton Bar 
Is doomed to desecration ? 

Echo it near and wide and far I 
Arouse the English nation 1 
Shall omnibus assert a right 
Or penny tramway car ? 

Up I tip I ye holders of the right, 
Defend Southampton Bar 1 

Stretching across the busy street 
Colossus of the way, 

It stands the old-time justice seat, 
Stalwart and grim and grey. 

And through its portals to and fro 
There flocks the old-time crowd 
Of those who stiU will come and go 
With voice and laughter loud. 

From Wmchester the waggons come 
From Eomsey, where the stream 
Commingles with the gentle hum 
Of some New Forest dream. 

From all our Hampshire country side, 
For years and years and years, 

The archway has been fully wide 
For Hampshire hogs and steers. 

But now they would destr^ the past, 
Make flat our Bridge of Sighs, 

My sword leaps forth a counterblast 
To modernizing lies I 
I care not whom I may offend. 

Nor who or what they are ; 
Southampton people, foe and friend, 
Bemember Temple Bar 1 


m Thank Goodness 1 — ^An American paper 

ll|, says that in a Boston Lunatic Asylum there 

W are eleven patients, each of whom believes 

himself to be the German Emperor. _ They 
I Ve called her have no means of communicating with the 
outer world. 


CONFIDENCES. 

{Extracted from Mr. Punch'^s Post-bag.) 

IV. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — My nurse having gone downstairs — ^unless 
I ’m mistaken, a gentleman in a red coat is hanging about the 
back-gate — I seize the opportunity and her pen to acq^uaint you with 
the gross indignity to which of late I have been subjected. Even 
if you cannot assist me, at least I feel sure of your sympathy. 

1 am eighteen months old, Mr. Punch, and am — I have been 
told it until I am sick of the phrase — “ a remarkably fine child 
for mv age.” The baby next door, who is a commonplace crea- 
ture, but with whom I condescend to talk sometimes when taking 
perambulator-exercise, declares that precisely the same compli- 
ment is daily addressed to him. I can well believe it ; judging 
from the specimens that invade my nursery, there is absolutely 
no originality about grown-ups. why, I ask pathetically, why 
win they insist on jigging me up and down in their arms — a 
disagreeable experience for me at all times, and especially after 
a fml meal? And why do they think it necessary to address 
me in a kind of imbecile gibberish ? .... “ Oopsy-opsy, oopsy- 
opsy, diddums-den, diddums, diddums I ” Is this their idea of 
rational conversation? I declare, Mr. PuTich, that, combined 
with the jigging process to which I have alluded, it malces me 
(literal^) sick. 

But I am straying from my point. These rather contemptible 
foibles of my elders I am prepared to endure with good-humoured 
tolerance. But the last insult which I have been made to suffer 
— at the hands of my own parents, too — ^reaUy goes beyond all 
bounds. Some months ago I was given for the first time a new 
brand of infants’ food. It was an oromary kind of article, sound and 
palatable enough, but with no special body or bouquet about it. 
However, I am no epicure, and consumed it without complaint : 
even at the time, though, I suspected that it had not cost my 
parents much. But how cheaply they had obtained it I only 
discovered a week ago. 


Never can I forget that dreadful day. Having gpne out in 
my perambulator as usual, we chanced to halt opposite a large 
hoarding, covered with advertisements. I was lazily contem- 
plating them, and regretting the want of artistic taste shown in 
their lurid colours, when my eye was arrested by one which some- 
how seemed strangely familiar. I looked again alas, there was 
no mistake about it — on that hoarding, Sir, was a gigantic carica- 
ture of myself I I was represented as sitting on a pmk-and-green 
carpet, dressed in — ^but I had better not speak of my clothes, for 
there were no clothes to speak of. In one hand I was brandishing 
an enormous cup, and underneath was my fidl name, with the 
inscription, “Fed on Indigo’s Infants’ Invigoratorl ... I 
could look no more, indeed, for a moment or two I believe I lost 
consciousness. For the sake of a gratis supply of that abomin- 
able food, my parents had betrayed me — ^had sent my photograph 
to the m^er, without so much as askiag my leave ^ 

The consequence is that my life has become a burden to me, 
and my daily exercise a penance instead of a pleasure. Not 
even at home am I secure, because reproductions of this outrage 
lurk in the illustrated papers and magazines which are leu about 
in the nursery — ^reproductions only less terrible, because they are 
not coloured. The baby next door and others of my ^quaint- 
ance make my misfortune a theme for ribald ]ests. Probably 
there is not a blank wall in London which does not bear one or 
more of these horrible pictures of myself. I cannot speak with 
certainty, for I make a point of not looking. If , have hap- 
pened to pass me when in my perambulator, you will have noticed 
that my eyes are closed, and may have thought me to be asleep. 
Now you learn the true explanation — ^I dare not run the risk of 
seeing that poster again 1 . . . ^ 

I meant to say more, but I hear my nurse commg upstairs, and 
so must laastily conclude. 

Yours in deep distress, John Henry Brown. 

Quite the Place for Absconding Debtors Tb be Imprisoned 
WHEN Arrested. — “ Bolt Court.” 
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Horrible position of Little Biffin, who proposes a new Round Game. But when 

HE HAS TO explain, HE FINDS HE CANNOT RECOLLECT ANYTHING AT ALL ABOUT IT 1 


TO DAPHNE. 

[A number of well-known women state their 
views in the Young Woman on the question, “ At 
what age should girls marry ? ”] 

Daphne, dear, my promised bride, 
Wherefore vex your pretty head 

This new problem to decide — 

When a maiden should be wed. 

What though matrons staid and sage 
All with one consent agree 

That the marriageable age 
Twenty-five at least should be ? 

While they fri^dly explain 
Younger maids should wedlock shun, 

I for my part will maintain 
That the age is twenty-one. 

And to prove my point I need 
No long arguments to state, 

Daphne, *tis enough to plead 
You were born in ’seventy-eight. 


From our own Irrepressible One 
{evidently buried ), — The appropriate beverage 
for Undertakers and Sextons — Vm de Graves, 


The Seem-y Side of Life. — The Possible, 
but generally the Improbable. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 

Sir, — I see that somebody, who styles 
himself an expert, but who tells the most 
monstrous lies, has been writing to the 
papers to attack the unsurpassed scientific 
work of my wonderful book, The Marvellous 
Land; or, The Marvellous Landor, I need 
hardly say that I am the greatest mountain 
climber in the world. As for the drivelling 
idiots of the Alpine Club, they know nothing 
at all. 

I came down the Banshee Pass, a sheer 
descent of four miles and a half, an absolutely 
vertical precipice, in twelve seconds, and, 
what is more, I dAd it on my head, I did not 
count the stoppages, but none of them 
lasted long. Fortunately, I landed in a 
crevasse filled with snow two thousand feet 
deep. I never use nailed boots, staffs, 
ropes, and such old women’s contrivances. 
On the Banshee Peak I wore only my usual 
mountain dress — ^pyjamas and pumps. I 
did not feel cold, although my thermometer 
on the summit marked 117 de^ees below 
zero. What is more remark^le, it feU 
during my descent. 

As I was coming down I prepared my 

Extra Special Edition of the Latest Sind 
Only Accurate Map of Central Asia from 
My Own Surveys.” I could see it aU from 
the summit of the Banshee Plain with my 


sixpenny telescope. My thermometer and 
my telescope form my entire equipment of 
scientific instruments. Only an amateur 
could require more. I am not quite sure 
whether the Banshee was a pass, a peak, or 
a plain, but the trifling difference Jbet ween 
the three is unworthy of notice. 

I intended to lecture before the British 
Association, but M. de Rougemont fore- 
stalled me. His scientific achievements 
almost bear comparison with mine. 

I am always ready to give information 
to any scientific men who are courteous 
enough to believe me. Those who are not 
I treat with the contempt they deserve. 

I have one absolutely convincing proof of 
the truth of my assertions. I do not refer 
to my sketches, worthy respectively of 
Velasquez or Turner, to my maps, the 
productions of a consummate cartographer, 
or to my coUections, unsurpassed by those 
of any other scientific explorer, even Hero- 
dotus or Marco Polo. I mean my clothes. 
Even the most prejudiced of my critics can 
no longer entertain any doubt when they 
see my pyjamas and my pumps. 

F. 0. R. Bidden Landor. 


LITEEA SCEIPTA MANET. 

Marryat 

Of all the books about the blue 
To be compared are very few 
With those of Marryat, R.N., 
Commander of a ready pen. 

If ever in despair you vow 
The world a bore, let 8narley-yow 
And master make the time pass by 
With legends of their infamy. 

If moral tales should be preferred, 

Then let your sympathies be stirred 
By simple Peter's guileless worth. 

With mysteries of love and birth. 

If cosmopolitan your mind. 

You cannot fail delight to find 
In phantom ships vmich take the breeze 
In any latitude you please. 

And Pachas furnish many a tale 
To mitigate this tearful vale. 

You put your penny in the slot 
And take your choice of all the lot. 


AT THE “.RAG.” 

Visitor [in the Smoking-room), My dear 
fellow, why do your people allow that pic- 
ture over the mantel-piece to be called a 
portrait of Nell Gwynn when everybody 
knows that it is a likeness of Louise de 
Qu^roualle ? 

Military Associate, It ’s just — ^you know 
— to please the naval members. They 
woulcm’t—you know — Hke her to be called 
Duchess of Portsmouth. Quite rucks up 
their feelings, you know I 

Visitcyr, But didn’t Nell Gwynn found 
Chelsea Hospital ? 

[Military Associate is posed. Yet a fair por- 
trait of Nell hangs in the same room. 


“The New 1st Battalion of the Chinese 
Regiment . ” Will they return to the fashion 
of tne last century and return to pig-tails ? 


A Non Sequitur. — k broken-down ’Bus. 


Colourable Advice. — Mind the paint. 
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Boatswain {to newly-joined Cadet). ‘‘ Come, my little Man, tott mustn’t cey on board 
OF ONE OF Her Majesty’s Ships of War. Did your Mother cry when you left?” 
Cadet “Yes, Sir.” 

Boatswain. “Silly old Woman’ And did your Sister cry?” Cadet. “Yes, Sir.” 
Boatswain. “Stupid little Thing! And did your Father cry?” 

Cadet. “Ko, Sir.” Bmtswain. “ ’ Ard-’earted old Beggar!” 


TOMMY AND JACK. 

Jack. Well, messmate, what cheer ? 

Tommy. Can’t attend to you just now — 
don’t you see I ’m on sentry go ? 

Jack. Yes, in heavy marching order, too. 
Not so pleasant as being aboard ship. 

Tommy. Well, we do get fresh rations 
daily, and don’t have to live on salt junk. 

Jack. Ah ! but you don’t go to all parts of 
the world and be welcomed and respected 
everywhere as a British sailor. 

Tommy. What ’s the good of that if you 
never get promotion ? 

JcLck. Who wants promotion? It ’s good 
enough if you become the admiral’s coxswain. 

Tommy. That wouldn’t suit me 1 Why, I 
am told that a field-marshal’s baton is a 
part of every EngHsh soldier’s kit. 

Jack. Yes, you will get it when I take to 
wearing an admiral’s cocked hat I Good-bye ; 
sorry you can’t come with me. 

[Bjxit to enjoy himself, leaning Tommy to 
wait for the relief. 


JINGOES. 

[“ Although I cannot define a Jingo, I know 
one when I see him.” — J ohn Morley. 

“Although I subscribe to a great number of 
funds for promoting peace, I am in favour of sup- 
porting any society that will keep fighting going 
on all over the world.” — Sir W. F. Gatacrb.] 

Who shall define a Jingo ? Who, with skill 
Most logical, and subtle, nice distinctions 
Of genus, difference and species, 

BhSOL mark him from his fellows ? Nay, 
not 1 1 

Too well I know the dangers of that sport, 
Too well the wily snarers that would set 
Springes to catch woodcocks. But no wood- 
cock I. 

If haply, lurdd by their art, or goaded 
By their sharp taunts and jeerings, I should 
dare 

A definition, say, of hansom cabs, 

I doubt not these same logic-chopping wits 
Would show that I had equally defined 
A dozen vehicles, nor had excluded 
The donkey-shay, wherein the coster woos 
His plumed mistress of a holiday. 

Yet, though they prove my definition faulty. 
Unscientific, wrong and valueless, 

I know a hansom from a donkey-shay. 

Nor do I hail a barrow when I leave 
The Commons of an evening. In like 
manner, 

I know a Jingo, even as I know 
A hansom, with conviction absolute 
And certainty o’ the senses. I could name. 
Thousands, yet one beyond all other men 
Most rabid, most outrageous ; not unknown 
To mihtary fame ; yea, him I place 
First i’ the foremost rank o’ the very van 
Of that wild rabble of Bellona’s sons. 

More monstrous than his brothers, shriek- 
ing louder 

Than his mad dam — ^incarnate Jingoism ! 


Honour to whom Honour is Due. 

Sir, — Many years ago, I fancy in 1867 or 
’68, you pubhshed a very realistic account 
of shipwreck and adventure entitled Ghikkin 
Hazard. In this veracious narrative the 
author, describing the grounding of a boat 
upon a beach, observed, “ Two dark forras 
crept from beneath her keel.” Of course this 
vessel was the prototype of the French 
Submarine Destroyer. So does Perfidious 
GaUia pretc-nd to invention which solely 
belongs to your Talented Nautical Corre- 
spondent I Your obedient Servant, 

I. 0. P. Inher. 


JONATHAN THE COLONIST. 

[“ Various movements are on foot to Americanise 
Cuba and the Philippines .” — Daily MaiLI 

The Spaniards went to sleep, I guess, 
Three hundred years ago, 

And only just have wakened. Yes, 

I rather think that ’s so. 

But, stranger, wait until we fix 
Them smart and up-to-date, 

And you will see a show that licks 
The world, I calculate. 

The Matadors ? Why, yes, we ’ll move 
Them to Chicago, when 
I bet my bottom cent they’ll prove 
A1 as slaughtermen. 

Pork pays as well as any show ; 

They ’ll work away hke nigs, 

And make their little piles, and so 
Strike oil as well as pigs. 

The Dons we ’ll fix with barrows — some 
With ices, some with sweets. 

And won’t they just make matters hum 
At corners of the streets 1 
If with their titles and their curls, 

' Their compliments and rank, 


They don’t do business with the girls, 
I guess I ’m not a Yank. 

Duennas? — ^WeU, some girls go rides, 
And a companion like — 

We ’ll fix them up as Lady -guides 
With bloomers and a bike 1 
Just let us Yankees rim the show 
A twelvemonth, and you bet, 

We ’ll teach the Spaniards how to go 
And lick creation yet. 


An Opfenbachian Suggestion. — Should 
Colonel PrcquART and his friends wish the 
‘ ‘ refreshing beverage ” incident to be for ever 
preserved in the history of France, let them 
ask of the Government to grant the gallant 
Colonel a change of name. The very thing 
for him is at hand, with a title attached to it. 
Among the most amusing officers of the 
Court of La Grande Duchesse de G^rolstein 
was Baron Grog.” Vldt “ Baron Grot.” 
It is the very thing. Who can better fill this 
rdle than Colonel Picquart, with General 
Billot as understudy, unless the latter pre- 
ferred the part of GMral Bourn / 
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Piscator, Senior. “ What ! yer want to chuck it up jus’ be- 
cause WE NEVER CATCHES NOTHING. WhY, I ’D LIKE TO KNOW HOW 
YER PROPOSES TO SPEND THE REMAINDER OF YER ’OlIDAYS, EH ? ” 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

In the Times of January 16, a despatch from the excellent 
“ Own Correspondent ” of that journal, resident in St. Petersburg, 
was published, giving the Tsar’s peace proposals. As some of his 
Imperial Majesty’s items are rather in the rough, perhaps they 
may be reconsidered. At any rate, Mr. Punch (who is entirely in 
accord with the Emperor’s wish for peace) submits a few sugges- 
tions that may lead to an improvement in an exceedmgly interest- 
ing document. 

1. As the Powers interested are not quite ready for any violent 
or radical change affecting the increase or decrease of armaments, 
the Coming into operation of any provisions regulating the same 
may be deferred for some reasonable time — say a thousand years. 
If at the end of that period there should still be cause for disagree- 
ment, a further postponement may be arranged. Of course, any 
one power may be at liberty to adopt the proposals at once, but 
Eussia would, in any event, reserve her liberty of action. 

2. The means of reducing a war budget fortunately presents no 
great difficulty. ^ AH that is necessary is a slate and sponge. The 
sum expended (in advance) might be written on the slate and then 
washed off with the sponge. This in the new War Game would be 
counted as one to the borrower and a loss to the lender. Eussia 
would willingly act as a pioneer to show “ how the thing could be 
done ” by borrowing of her neighbours (France for choice), and 
then wiping out the score, to her personal advantage. 

3. An new weapons to be interdicted, and a return to pop-guns 
encouraged. Inventors to be prosecuted and confined in a prison 
(that Eussia would willingly put at their disposal), and all their 
plans, &c., to be taken to St. Petersburg, for safe custody, with a 
view to preventing them being used to the disadvantage of the 
human race. Powder to remain where it is. Pink powder to be 
prohibited because this has had disastrous efiects chez les femmes. 

4. Explosives of terrible force to be restricted. The distribution 
of orange-peel to be tebidden, as many accidents have occurred 
through carelessness on the part of the peelers. No love-letters, 
billets douce, and valentines of a sentiment^ character to be thrown 
from balloons, as these dangerous missives have been known to 


cause great explosions in domestic households — when they have 
fallen mto the hands of those for whom they were not originally 
intended. Crackers of all sorts (except those made in Eussia for 
foreign consumption) to be regarded with suspicion. 

5. The use of submarine torpedo-boats or plungers, and any 
other similar engines of destruction, to be prohibited. All sailors 
will be required to wear hfe -belts, and will not be allowed to go to 
sea when there is a chance of “ dirty weather.” Plungers (from 
foreign countries) will be tolerated at baccarat in St. Petersburg on 
certain conditions, the main of which will be ample resources, 
habitual ill-luck, and no knowledge of the game. 

6. All the Powers to undertake not to construct vessels with 
rams. For the benefit of her neighbours, Eussia will accept an ex- 
emption from this rule, so that she may keep abreast of modern 
scientific research. 

7. The Geneva Convention of 1864 to apply to navies as well as 
armies. Great Britain to commence the self-denying ordinance as 
an object lesson for the other Powers. The time for the others to 
master the details to be left to individual personal convenience. 

8. The revision of the declaration concerning the laws and cus- 
toms of war, elaborated in 1874 by the conference of Brussels, to 
be revised and referred back for revision. When the revision 
(which remains unratified to this day) has been again revised, then 
the ratification to await revision. The date of the final ratification 
to follow as soon as convenient the date of these proposals coming 
into force. 

9. The offers of employment of arbitration to be accepted in 
principle. Should events assume a serious aspect between England 
and France, then all British vessels (by order of the Emperor of 
Eussia) shordd be commanded by French Admirals. The crews of 
the said British vessels should voluntarily put themselves into 
irons, and only lend a hand when requested by the French sailors 
in cases of emergency, such as avoiding collision with a lighthouse, 
&c. The French Admirals would then bring the British Fleet 
into a Eussian port, and after the consumption of a “ grog ” drained 
in honour of the union between France and Eussia, woind proceed 
to Paris overland. During these pleasant proceedings, the Mai-- 
seillaise and the Eussian Imperial Hymn would be played alter- 
nately and incessantly. 

10. To carry the above proposal (9) into effect it is necessary that 
there should be an understanding as to its application. It is sug- 
gested that in the event of the slightest misunderstanding occurring, 
^ British ships, from the men-o’-war to the fishing-smack or plea- 
sure rowing-boat, should be handed over to Eussia for safe custody. 

11. To avoid unnecessary cause for international offence, all words 
of a misleading or insulting character to be removed from the series 
of European dictionaries. “ Eosbff,” “ Milord Smith,” “ Froggies ” 
(Frenchmen), “ Monsoos ” (any European other than a Briton), to 
be deemed obsolete. Eussia to retain, with the consent of Mr. Punch 
(on the miderstanding that there is to be no tomfoolery with the 
columns devoted to advertisements), the privilege of blacking 
out ” anything she doesn’t like or understand. This concession is 
made on the distinct understanding that it is impossible to give 
brains to people born without them. 

12. And lastly, nothing touching the political relation of States, 
or the actual order of things as established by treaties, to be 
examined, Germany to retain Alsace and Lorraine, Eussia to have 
all that she wishes, and France what she can get — subject to self- 
imposed inaction. Great Britain to agree to anything and every- 
thing on the understanding (backed up by her Army and Fleet) 
that all suggestions of the Tsar shall not be adopted until they 
have received the official sanction of His Puissant Majesty the 
King 0 Europe and the Emperor of the World, otherwise known 
as Mr. Punch. 


MAD QUESTIONS. 

{Possibly arranged by the Lunatic suggested by Mr. E d K g.) 

1. When was Australia discovered, and why were the natives 
called Austrians before it was inhabited ? 

2. Explain the composition of the Powers in special regard to 
the consumption of green cheese, 

3. Who was Julius Cjesar, and why did he eat oysters at 
Colchester after the battle of Hastings ? 

4. Why is the earth supposed to be round when the British 
fiag flies everywhere ? 

5. If a herrmg and a half costs three-halfpence, what should be 
the market price of half-a-dozen crocodiles and a hippopotamus ? 

6. Give your reasons (in blank verse) for supportmg the candi- 
dature of the Mad Mullah for the Chancellorship of the Khartoum 
University. 

7. Why should the sands of the desert have a bearing upon the 
sugar industry ? 

8. Lastly, prove your insanity by declaring that you have never 
heard of Lord Kitchener. 



The Beetle. 


The Haddock, 


The Cosaque. 


PATTI! PATTI!” 

{To the air of ! Battil ”) 

Madame Adelina Patti-Kicolini is now 


la-la-la-la- la-la-la-la ! *' “Where shall Les 
Noces he ? asked the enraptured^ bride- 
groom-in-posse, when he had quite re- 
covered his breath after his surfeit of 
capers, “ies Noces?'' returned Madame, 


Baroness Cedekstr^m, and we mustn’t for- humour, “ Oraig-y-Noces, hezn ? " 

get it. 0 Fortunate Puer ! At the very first q ecstatic I O happy day I 0 frabjous 


sight of the Only Adelina, the impression- y j^^id how the honoured guests must 
able Baron (not JDe Book-Worms, but Ce- ^11 have “ chortled in their joy I ” “ Will 
derstrom), smitten^to the heart by Cupid’s yQ^ ^ train and veil, ‘Madame ? ” 

dart, exclaimed, “A I'avenir, pour moi, le asked the attendant lady’s maid. “Will I 
motd'ordre est^Pati autMori I ' " And, added -^ear a wreath of roses ? ” sang the incom- 
the Swedish nobleman, in excellent English, parable soprano. “No! Train me no 
of which, as weU as of several other trains. And of what avail a veil? But,” 

(languages), he is a perfect master, “Ah! added the Queen of Song, suddenly struck 
‘ Path aut P[ori' and the ]\^ore I think of t)y a most original idea, “ after the cere- 
Patti the less I feel inclined to be satis- j^^^ony we will give * vails,’ as largesse, to all 
fiedwith anything but ‘Yes’ as an answer ^dependants” (“What price Patti I ” 
to the one^ question, ‘ Will you be mine ? murmured, sotto voce, the grateful sozi- 


And how the honoured guests must 


say, or sing, * La ci darem la mano' " And ^^ain we ’ll haye the wedding-breakfast, for 
didn’t they go off together singing, “ Tra-la- ^idoh we shall all be ready, eh ? '' “ Qmte 

' " """ en train, Madame,” answered the bright- 

And so it was. Bee-autiful I ^ Patties 
(f (oyster, veal and ham, &c.), Patti (de foie 

gras), Patties of butter, wedding “Patti- 
n cake, Patti-cake, baker’s man,” all singing, 

W JoDEL Phillips, 

w L « Make it and bake it and mark it with ‘ C,’ 

evenly morsel for Rolpy and me ! ” 

^ Hail, Adelina Baroness Cederstrom I 

Sound the trumpets! This way for the 
mlw - Wedding March, and no other genuine 1 

•- Mark time! Now, with a fiomish I Tuin 

turn tl turn turn turn turn tiim, tiddley-um ti 
turn turn, et ccetera I Stay I — If we are not 
— to hear the Diva at Covent Garden, surely 
she may be spared for just one evening, 
to give us “ a Nicht wi’ Patti,” and “ Nome, 
Sweet Nome " included, at the Albert Hall ? 





IMPROVE- 




SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.— VIII. 

A Biographer’s Chair. 


LYRICAL OUTRAGES. 

I. — Hymn to Diana (aged 40). 

Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
When the sun is laid to sleep. 

And to parties you repair, 

Wholly skinned your optic keep : 

Of a “ kill ” you have by night 
Chances excellently bright I 

Let no rival’s envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

You, who ’ve oft the running made, 
With an offer yet may close : 

Give him chances, left and right, 
Chances excellently bright 1 

Sharpen then with all your art 
All the arrows in your quiver ; 

You may land one in his heart — 

(Or he may not care a stiver). 

You ’ ve, at any rate by night, 
Chances excellently bright 1 






MORE METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

{Suggested by Common Smise.) 

Restriction of waggons at the walk from 
1 A.M. to 4 A.M. 

Abolition of organs, brass bands, crawlers, 
and racing ’busses. 

Rebuilding of the National Gallery, the 
towers of Westminster Abbey, and portions 
of the British and South Kensington 
Museums. 

Removal of three -fourths of the gateways, 
and nine-tenths of the statues ; and finally, 




A genuine, honest piece of the Revolutionary better ventilation on the Underground 
(Prench) period, founded on a compromise between and a really efficient service of 

an editor’s chair and a Parliamentary seat. Was t-^„x ^ x-u^ ^i^er 

disposed of at K ewca.tle in 1895, slightly damaged, tne nver. 

but was reseated «n eight hours) at Montrose. Tseascey upon -vraiCH “ Ma ” 

JJow the property of a literary gentleman of a re- AREASURY upon y. 

tiring disposition, at present entirely resigned to GBNERAl^Y D^WS, DESPITE RECENT RoB- 
' • ° ^ BBRY.— Parr’f 


biography. 


SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.— IX. 

The “Jokim” Deck-chair. 

This very beautiful piece of furniture, of German 
design, is constructed upon a basis of Admiralty 
Boards and the best Bidtish tar, and has lately 
been supplied with sea-legs. 

It was much sat upon by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Now deposited, in a condition of 
“splendid isolation,” at the Admiralty. 


yoL. cxyi* 
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TILL FURTHER NOTICE.^' 


jSi/r Peter Teaxle 


Mr. John Bull. 


Lady Teazle 


. Madame La EipusLiQUB* 


Bir Peter. “And we shall now be the happiest Couple Lady T. *‘And never differ again?” 

Sir Peter. “Never-never ” Lady T, “Never — never ” Both. “ Never differ again ! ” 

{Acting Version. For the renminder of the Dialogue, see School for Sccmdal,” Act ILL, Sc, 1.) 
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ANSWEES TO COEEESPONDENTS. 

Enquirer. — You ask, “ Is the * Joke ’ new ” 
which you have sent us about Parr’s Bank 
shares being, in consequence of the note 
robbery, “ below par ? ” We have four large 
pantecnnicon vans waiting outside our of&ce 
to remove the MSS. on which that “ Joke ” 
is written. 

South African.— Oh, perfectly original, 
we assure you, that “ little thing” you sent 
in about the Et. Hon. Cecil making Bail- 
Ehodes, and also making the South African 
Ehodeseasier. What will we give you for 
it ? You must wait thl we have discovered 
your address. Meantime, we are gathering 
together a small and unassuming collection 
of hrickbats. 


TRAMPS ABROAD. 

[^‘A conference of poor-law guardians met at 
Southampton to discuss the Hampshire tramp. It 
was stated that the compulsory bath had not 
diminished the number of vagrants who applied for 
relief. On the contrary', they seemed to enjoy it.” — 
Globe.] 

The tramp ’s abroad I In every lane, 

In every village of the plain. 

By every clump of yellow gorse, 

By every streamlet^s winding course, 

Where lazy Avon loiters down 
Through meadows lush to Christchurch 
town, 

From ‘Portsmouth, where the sun-tanned tar 
Crosses, or lingers round, the bar, 

To Aldershot, where soldiers bold 
Die daily, so at least we ’re told. 

In sham-fight seasons — East and West, 
There is no spot so curst, so blest, 

So high, so low, so dry, so damp. 

But swarms with this our scourge— the 
tramp. 

What can we do ? In vain we try 
Each ancient, honoured remedy ; 

No art do we neglect, no plan 
Known to the heart of guardian, 

And in our desperation, we 
Prescribe the bath conmulsory. 

Yet what avails it ? Nothing. They, 
Spoilt sons of a degenerate day, 

They shrink not from it — ^nay, dehght 
To plunge into the bath at mght, 

Cry loud for soap, and splash and scrub, 
And seem to revel in the tub. 

0 Sybaritish Age ! 0 day 
Of self-indulgence and decay I 
Their crusted sires had sooner died 
Than so demean their honest pride. 

But these are dainty as a queen, 

And don’t object to being clean. 

When water scares no more, and soap 
Has lost its terror, why, what hope 
For us poor G-uardians to damp 
The ardour of our plague — the Tramp ? 


SOLD AT THE SALES. 

(A Domestic Duologice.) 

Wife. My dear, please give me half-a- 
crown. 

Husband. "What for? 

Wife. To pay for the lovely things I have 
just brought home ^rom Messrs. Brown, 
Jones and Robinson’s last sale of rem- 
nants. 

Husband. Good gracious I what on earth 
made you get all these things ? and just as 
we are settling the Christmas liabilities ! 

Wife. But, dear, they ^ were so cheap 1 
Look at this -cage — ^why, it, y^as originalLy 
marked at forty-five sbaJlings, and I got it 
for eighteen and ninepence ! 













PV 






prf.i- 


Brown. “ Pitt Jones has lost — his Figure 1 ” 
Bohinson. 'Not LOST ^ but gone before!” 


Husband. Why a cage ? We have no 
bird! 

Wife. But we may have one some day, 
and it was so cheap I And look at this 
lovely dinner-service, marked three guineas 
and I got it for twenty -seven and six! 
There ! 

Husband. But we have got four already. 
What can we do with the fifth ? 

Wife. Sure to come in useful — some day ; 
and look at this lovely carriage -clock. Only 
three guineas, and it was selling before the 
sale at seven pounds ten and si:^ence I 

Husband. Come, dash itl This is too 
strong 1 Why, we had six carriage-clocks 
as wedding presents. 

Wife. Yes, dear, but clocks wear out, nke 
ever^hing else* 

Husband. And we have no carriage to put 


it in, and never shall have if you are so 
extravagant I 

Wife. Well, I am sorry if you are really 
vexed. And look here t I have bought 

Husband {interrupting). I don’t want a 
catalogue of your foUy. What on earth 
took you into the shcm ? 

Wife. Why, dear, I only wanted a reel of 
cotton. 

Husband. And did you get it ? 

Wife. No, darling. I entirely forgot it. 
But never mind, I will go to the sale again j 
to-morrow I 

Surely a Stupid Move.— The plasterers 
are going on strike I Of course, i£ they 
don’t give in they ’U be known as the 
sticl^g-plasterer s . 
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SO COURTLY. 

Interesting plot, acting good, scenery artistically effective, and 
costumes perfect. Such must be the public verdict on A Court 
Scandal^ [adapted from a French play, dating back some forty years 
ago , and called, if I remember aright ^Les Fremi^resArmes deMichelieu,] 
by Messrs. Aubrey Boucicault and Osmond Shillingford. It 
would be di£0.cult to find a better representative of the youthful 
Dmc de Richelieu, aged nineteen, than Mr. Seymour Hicks, though 
perhaps his young Duchess, as represented by Miss Dorothea 
Baird, is somewhat lacking in the artificial grace which is accepted 
as the special characteristic of the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. 
Miss Miriam Clements makes a stately Dwcfeessg de Bourgogne, and 
sufficiently emphasies the note of genuine feeling which redeems 
this character from the charge of heartless coquetry. 

If Mr. Alla^ Aynesworth, as the Chevalier de Matignon, would 
only subdue his apparently irrepressible and hopelessly convulsing 
laughter at nothing in particular on every occasion, so that one 
beg^s to wonder what on earth it is, in the action, the situation, 
or in anything that he or any one else has said, he finds so 
intensely amusing, his impersonation would leave nothing to be 
desired. In the last act, during the duel, he is excellent; so also is 
Mr. Seymour Hicks as the Due, 

Mr. Brandon Thomas is marvellously made up and amusing as 
the Baron de Bellechasse, being ably seconded by Miss Florence 
Wood, some of whose scenes are genuine comedy. Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge’s AbM de Chavamme is, in its quiet way, a masterpiece ; 
nothing in the play marks the epoch so distinctly as does this 
character of the AhM, played as it is here by Mr. Beveridge. 

Miss Ethel Matthews, as C6sarine de Nod, is a fascinating 
court-lady, and Miss B. Lb Thiere pourtrays the proud and 
unprinci;^ed mother-in-law, Madame la Ditchesse de Noailles, in a 
rnariner that must make every married man in the audience thank 
his stars that he has not been induced to marry into a family of 
which this strong-minded autocrat is the head. 

A Court {Theatre) Scandal, like any other scandal, must be 
talked about all over town. The play has only to arouse curiosity, 
in order to have its deserved success thoroughly established. 


THE LOST LEADEB, 

{An Old English Ballad.) 

Early one morning, just as the Court was sitting, 

I heard a Junior whimpering, all in the second row : 

‘‘ Oh, don’t deceive me, ^ease don’t go and leave me, 

How can you go and treat a poor Junior so ? 

“ Bemember the vows that you made in consultation, 
Bemember your retainer, which was special, as you know. 
Oh, don’t deceive me, please don’t go and leave me, 

How can you go and treat a poor Junior so ? 

Oh, bad are the pleadings, and many are the pitfalls, 

And shaky are the proofs, and the witnesses may go 1 
Oh, don’t deceive me, please don’t go and leave me. 

How can you go and treat a poor Junior so ? 

“ Supposing that the Judge should become a little testy, 
Suppose the Jury restive — what conseq^uence might fiow ! 
Oh, don’t deceive me, please don’t go and leave me, 

How can you go and treat a poor Junior so ? ” 

Thus sang a poor Junior, his sorrows a-bewaihng, 

Thus sang a poor Junior all in the second row : 

‘‘ Oh, don’t deceive me, please don’t go and leave me, 

Who ’d ever be a Junior to be forsaken so 1 ” 


County Council Economy — a Fact. 

Traveller on a South London Tram-car {to Conductor), I see that 
your buttons bear the letters “ L. C. 0.,” but the monogram on 
your cap is L. T. C. How is that ? 

Conductor, Well, you see, Sir, the County Council called all our 
jackets in and re-buttoned them at, I believe, two bob ahead; but 
theythought that we ’d better wear the caps till they were worn out, 

[Have the ratepayers to thank Mr. William Benn, or Mr. John 
Burns, or Mr. Baker, the new Manager, for this splendid abnega- 
tion on the part of the L. 0. C. ?] 
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OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Selah Harrison (Macmillan & Co.), by Mr. Macnaughtan, is a 
remarkable book. It is an admirably and simply told story of a 
religions hero, a Scotchman (as his nationality onght to be, seeing 
it is written by one Mac and published by another — “ The two 
Macs ”), a self-sacrificing episcopalian clergyman, who in England 
first devotes himself to Hie service of heathenist hop-pickers, and 
then conquering his amatory passion for the young lady with whom ; 
he has fallen desperately in love, he risks his life in order to convei*! j 
the savages on a cannibal island. But for his love for one woman | 
and his marriage with another he might have been a kind of St. 1 
Francis Xavier. The story is so convincingly written as to seem | 
less a romance than a narrative of actual facts. j 

Considering that Mr. Harry Quilter, “ Barrister-at-law,” is, as 1 
far as concerns black-and-white art, only an amateur, it is 'wonder- 
M what an amount of careful, painstaking work he has been able | 
to achieve in his ornamental edition of Eobert Browning’s Pied 
Piper, written in black letter by “ Mary his 'wife,” and printed and 
puhlished apparently by Himself, Harry Quilter ; for as far as the 
eagle eye ol the Baron can see, there is no sign of any printer’s or 
publisher’s name and address appearing on the first or last page of 
the edition de luxe. For the Baron to criticise such a book from a 
professional art stand-point would be of course ungenerous. Suf- 
fice it therefore to say that some of the decorative borders, es- 
pecially the one where the rats, frogs, and bats are inter-worked, 
are remarkable both for design and execution. The “ Barrister-at- 
law ” must have had a vast amount of spare time on his hands, 
when he is able to devote days, nay months, or even years, to such | 
laborious work. The professional “ Barrister-at-law proves him- ! 
self an amateur Draughtsman. 

There is just issued from the Oxford Press, and my Baronite 
suspects that no other agency could adequately perform the deli- 
cate work, a reproduction of certain famous engravings in the 
University Galleries at Oxford and in the British Museum. They 
comprise “ JLrs Moriendi,"' the work of ‘‘ the Master E. S.” The 
initials E. S. appear on engravings of a date as early as 1466. 
All that is left of the craftsman are his work and his- initials, to 
which last followers in the field reverentially prefix Master.” It is 
surmised that he was a working goldsmith. What is certain is 
that he was the first artist of note in the history of engraving. 
The precious possessions of the University and the BritiSi 
Museum are reproduced with absolute fidelity for the study of 
nineteenth century artists in black and white. Mr. Lionel Gust 
prefaces the Art treasures with an interestiag and erudite chapter. 

Miss Katharine Tynan knows Irish men and women, boys and 
girls, from their caubeen to their brogues, and ever succeeds in 
sho'wing them at their best. The Dear Irish Girl (Smith, Elder) 
is well named. She proves irresistible with everybody save her 
aunt in London, a bogie 'svith whom, perhaps because she is 
of English birth and growth, Miss Tynan is less successful. She 
is more at home in Ireland, especially 'with the peasantry, and the 
household domestics. Peter Hegarty, the general utility man in 
the O'Connor household, and Mrs, Behan, the housekeeper, are 
“jools.” My Baronite is not quite certain whether that is the 
right word to describe these household treasures. But as we have 
not their equal in England we naturally have no English word 
applicable. The Baron de B.-W. 


LORD GE-MTH-EPE’S COMMENTARIES. 

No. II. — Lord G. on Jingoism. 

Sir, — Before sitting down to take me though the mere idea of 
course is ridiculous I never having said any such remark or 
thought they would which isn’t qmte the same thing however 
much it may appear so to Mr. Harrison to task (why should he 
resume to take me to task ? is he a sort of Eg^tian ? if he is 
refuse for many reasons my ancestors amongst others to be a 
Jew bondsman to Pharaoh Harrison) Mr. Harrison would but 
I don’t suppose he thinks he would not loiowing any better have 
done better to follow the old advice to verify your (or his) 
references. 

Now I happen to know that it was not Dr. Jowett (of course 
Mr. Harrison which is the sort of thing that class of man do 
when they forget it supposes it was Dr. Jowett (I know he 
hasn’t said so in so many words but I suppose I can see as far into 
a brick waU or Mr. Harrison’s mind tor the matter of that as 
most jpeople)) let me see where was I? these brackets are so 
confusing that the man who invented them must have been a 
public enemy, oh, yes well it wasn’t Dr. Jowett who said that 
but Dr. Eouth the celebrated I never met him but they told me 
so President of Magdalen College Oxford. Now it^ has , often 
struck me but of course this aU happened long before I was born 
as a curious thing that the same College at Cambridge spells its 



FROM ‘‘LA COTE D'AZUR/' 


Fritz the Waiter {to\Lady and Gent, just arrived, and a little at sea as 
to the sort of a hind of a place it is). “ Yes, Madame, dere is such a 
lot of Swift People here. More dan half de Peoples what 
IS HERE is Swift.'' 


name Magdalene and I never knew why they added an e ” at the 
end of it. Is Mr. Harrison prepared to explain it ? If not hadn’t 
he better shut up and not accuse me of being which I couldn’t be 
if I tried ever so much during a month of Sundays which I for one 
don’t 'want to spend in any of their restored cathedrals far from it 
and quite the reverse as ignorant as him. 

Now let me come to close quarters with Mr. Harrison but he 
won’t let me trust him for that they never do. Mrs. Png said 
(he can read all about it in Martin something or other it ’s a funny 
name but I ’ve forgotten it for the moment with wit at the end of 
it 'which is more than any one can say of his letter) that I don’t 
believe there ’s no sich person and she was speaking of Mrs. Harris 
who probably was his mother if the truth were mo'wn for if she 
had been his grandmother his father would have been called 
Harrison and the name by which they would have called him 
was in that case probably but we know it isn’t which proves my 
point Harrisonson. 

If that is true why am I to be called a Jingo ? Is there any 
rubric or if you like a judgment of a properly constituted ecclesias- 
tical court and we all Imow in what way they are appointed judges 
,in that court which malies me liable for penalties in that respect ? 
Suppose I went up and down St. James’s Street or Piccadilly with 
a shovel hat on my head and gaiters on my legs beating a tom- 
tom is there any law which says that they may take it from me 
and consider that I am acting ‘“within the scope of my episcopal 
duties as defined in 2 & 3 Vict. cap. 502, sect. 6 ”? I think I 
know as much as they do about doing it but this isn’t s^ing 
much and if I ’m a Jingo then all I can say is they ’re a Jingo 
too and I hope they ’ll like it when they come home to roost as it 
always has whenever I had anything to say to it. 

All I can say is I hope Mr, Harrison is pleased for if I haven’t 
got him fixed weU on the horns of the stupidest paradox ever 
mvented by any one my name isn’t but everybo(^ knows it is 
what it is. 'fours obediently, Gr-mth-rpe. 


A “ Parr” to fill up. — ^If the Parr’s Bank Robbery was not 
for gain, was it only to obtain Bank-“ Note-oriety ” ? 








THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS WAS A GENTLEMAN. 


And why did the Devil tempt Eve fihst, do you think, Godfrey ? ’ 


'*'Oh, Mummy, Ladies always come first!’ 


DEPEECIATIONS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 

Lieut. H-bs-n, of the U,8.A, Navy {on a 
bussing tour in Kansas). 

A Candid American Stranger. 

Lieut. H-bs-n. Ay, you are right ! • There 
is a weariness 

Attends the fancy sated to the full 

Even with what of worship takes the form 

Of female osculation. '^Thatissol 

’Tis true, in my achievement’s early prime 

I did imbibe a boisterous delight 

To brush the maiden bloom of innocent 

Or print in blood my private autograph 
IJppn the brazen cheek: of oldish brides, 
Mothers of fam'lies, who might have known 
Better, but f eh before my martial charms, 
And left ine, like to Gascony’s cadets, 

With much to answer for in married homes 
Eeduced to discord. ’Tis a fatal gift ; 
Whereof I taste the penance, being bored. 
There have been times, after reception held 
I’ th’ afternoon, a soiree yet to ensue, 

And all recorded feats in this department 
Made silly— five-and-twenty score on end, 
Not counting duplicates — when I have 
thought 

My lot were lovelier had I been blown 
Past recognition into regions where 


No mortal female might have found my 
mouth, 

What time I sank the blasted Merrimac 

Candid American Stranger {interposing). 
And wasted useful timber. ’Twasatask 
Success alone had wholly justified. 

You lost your barge, and left a thoroughfare 
Could take a first-class squadron two abreast. 
’Twere well to count these kisses for a sign 
Of solace. 

H-bs-n. Sir, ’tis not the bald result. 

The vulgar issue, < sport of circumstance, 

It is the noble aim exalts a man. 

And mine, I briefly reckon — ^my attempt, 
Eight there around in Santiaggo Bay, 

Has made the merits of the Saxon race 
Hum through creation, knocking sparks 
therefrorn. 

C. A. S. Say," now; you speak of Saxons? 
I am one 

Has crossed the pond and know my Britain 
well. 

A fighting breed, Sir, each darne'd man of 
them, 

And keeps a little army goes at need 
A devil of a distance, there and back, 

I tell you, Sic, they have two golden rules 
Good for an officer and gentleman — 

For so a fine old custom links the names — 
To do a brave thing lightly, and forget 
Straightway, the deed being done, how brave 
U was. 

Army or Navy, ’tis a way with them 
I’ th service over there. You see the type, 


’Most any day o’ th’ week it likes you look, 
Fresh come from frontier-fighting (where 
they shoot 

Straighter than Spaniards and are less polite) 
Moving down Piccadilly or the Mall 
Covered with honours somewhere out of 
sight, 

And undistinguishable to the eye 
From who wears coat of plain civilian cut. 
’Guess h a woman kissed him in the street 
For joy of homage paid his lion’s hide. 

The same would be the object of remark ! 
He’d sooner storm a hundred bastioned 
heights 

Than face this sort of music. That is so. 
H-bs-n. Stranger, you wrong me. Not as 
meed of mine 

I take this profuse worship of the sex ; 

But as the seal of adulation set 
Upon Columbia’s whole-souled ideal, 

Spirit o’ th’ Young Expansion, plumed ot 
Heaven , 

And sower of civilization down the winds, 

I am the solid object serves their end. 

Who, womanlike, embrace the concrete fact 
Mistrusting mere abstractions. 

• C. A. S. You but shift 

What blame is yours upon the race at large. 
Which stakes its womankind against the 
world. 

They ’re what we make them ; we, so cock- 
a-whoop 

Wi’ th’ petty triumph of a one-horse war. 
Forced on a feeble folk, diseased to th’ bone, 
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THE NEW MAN. 

William Haecolrt {-who has left the sUuation). “WELL. ’ENEET BANNBEMAN, SO YOU’VE TOOK THE 
PLACE, ’AVE YOU? I "WISH YOU JOY! SHE USED TO BE A LIBEEAL OLD PARTY, BUT NOW SHE’S 
THAT OONTRAIEY THERE’S NO LIVING WITH HEEl” 
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Their fighting base a thousand leases away, 
We on the home-ground, time and place our 
own, 

With dollars to boot — and bungled work at 
that 1 

Yonder in Britain, where they praise your 
pluck, 

And keep unkindly comments to themselves, 
By way of courtesy, as cousins use, 

’iis an old pastime with them, this of war, 
Time out of mind traditional, taken as 
A thing of course, like matutinal tub. 

Home comes the warrior incidentally 
bronzed : 

A dinner or so, a slap on broad of back, 
“Well played, old man I” — and there the 
matter ends. 

I calculate. Sir, if we mean to fight 
’Long-side these men too humble-proud of 
heart 

To wear their j)ride on the obvious sleeve of 
them, 

I know of some should need to mend their 
manners. 

[Train slows doion^ ajpproaching station, 

I H-bs-7i(looHngout of window). Behold the 
deep6t. Just a fmdong off 
I can discern where eager ambuscades 
Of women wait me under Stars and Stripes 
With straining faces not to be denied. 

I must go through with this. If I survive 
To hear you further, I will coine again, 
Having acquired a thirst, and join you in 
A cou;0e o’ sherry cobblers. That is so. 


A Member of the Upper House writes, 
“I see prominently advertised ‘Commons’ 
Preservation Society.’ Qnite unnecessary. 
Surely there is more need of a Lords’ Pre- 
servation Society ? Who will start it ? ” 













NEW SCBIP FOB AN OLD SONG. 

Lawson would promoting go, 

Heigh-ho 1 says Hooley, 

Whether his money would let him or no, 
With a Hooley, 'Bradford, gammon, and 
spouting, 

Heigh-ho 1 says Hooley. 

Let us boom and bull this new beastlj^ tire, 
Sky-high, says Hooley ; ch\j 

Old ladies, of either sex, come and acquire 
Our Hooley-Lawson shares and deben- 
tures, 

Ha, ha 1 says Hooley. 

Pray, Mrs. Mouse, will you take a share ? 

One more, says Hooley ; 

Yes, kind Sirs, in this safe affair, 

In a Hooley-Lawson Company, Limited. 
Ha, ha I says Hooley. 

But there ’s always a chance that some fine 
day, 

Heigh, wo ! says Hooley, 

A Brougham, not a motor, will get in the 
way 

Of a Hooley, Lawson, Bradford, and 
Company. 

Woe, woe 1 says Hooley. 


AT THE FANCY DBESS BALL. ^ ^ -o / 7 ^ . 

Old Conundrum Be-set (G7id, imiforhi- 
GentUmart, {who has impersonated *^lioast nately, applicable to any case of m 

Chestnuts*’), “Perhaps, after all, I ’d overcrowded theatre^ lecture-7 oom^ cyr con- 
BETTER HAVE COME AS SOMETHING SIMPLER, cert-hall),—^. When is a door not a door? 
AND ENJOYED MYSELF A BIT.” When it is closed and fastened up. 


Wanted {after the shock experienced by Motto foi 
Parr’s JBa/nhing Go, Ltd.), — IVTore restora- tertainment 
tives. and nothing 1 


Motto for a model Music-hall En- 
tertainment. — “ Everything by ‘ turns ’ 
and nothing long.” 
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READY-MADE COATS(-OF-ARMS) ; OR, GIVING ’EM FITS! 


profession he fancies most, and of causing 
him to stop ringing the dinner-bell, which 
he has been doing with great energy for the 
last half-hour or so. He informs me that 
he is Dick Whittington listening to the 
chimes, and that he means to be Lord 
Mayor. I have tried to convince him that 
this by itself is hardly a sufficient pro- 
fession. I ’m not going to be a pro- 
fession,” he replies, “I’m going to be Lord 
Mayor,” and his solo on the dinner-bell 
recommences. 

Walter, aged six, announces his unalter- 
able resolve of being a dustman. No reason 
for his choice is forthcoming; he only re- 
peats it over and over again with increased 
conviction. “ I won’t be a soldier,” he cries, 
inffignant^, in reply to a timid suggestion of 
mine. “ Soldiers is silly. I ’m going to be 
a dustman.” 

So, Sir, if I act upon Mr. Wells’ advice, 
this difficulty is at an end, and each of my 
sons is provided with a profession for his 
later years. But then a further point re- 
mains, about which Mr. Wells is silent, and 
so I turn to you for guidance. 

How and where am I to have my children 
educated, bearing in mind their subsequent 
careers? Can you give me the addresses 




^^SAE EASl TOGET 




Arms eor Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, G.C.B., M.P. : 

Quarterly; 1st, On a sea of turbulence vert a jovial commodore, braided and epauletted 
proper m bullion, and wearing ffie insignia of the grand cross of the bath, mounting nimbly the bridge 
of a fightmg-ship, drifting derelict and awash, barnacled, scuttled, riddled, and gutted ; 2rLd, Under a 

partibores urgent, armed with queistions perennially 
season, diplomatically exorcised, muzzled, and suppressed; 3rd, On a ground semee 
of thistles, an elder of the auld licht lichtsome, kaily canny pawky silvendy to the fu’, bearing an 
herddic weebit cruizey or Scottish lantern, findin’ salvation in the langsyne proper; 4th, A rugged 
elephant of the new forest on the war-path, sturdy in protestantism, and fully versed in the rubnc, 
insulated by instincts antijingonee, turned up passee by the rest. Crest : A Scottish knight-in-armour, 
reluctant in temperament, but cedant under stress of suasion, haled, elected and ensconced proper in a 

opposition, pp^ly for the nonce, but wUl probably gobony in harness 
(Motto : “Locus dulcis ! ’’-“Cheerful post, eh ! ? ”). Supporters : Dexter, a typicH antique radical 

^^^ish Museum), alrayed gudee gudee 
if the trend gory of the times; Sinister, a modern 
fashodee, statant sanguine on a stricken field, acquiescent in annexation, charged 
» w- 1 of home-rule -sli pped vert and demi-erased. (Second motto : “ Cordate si non cordite ! *— 

Wisely II without high explosives !’ ) 


CONFIDENCES. 

(Extracted from Mr. Punch's Post^hag.) 

V. 

Dear Sir, — Like many other mrents, I 
am agitated by the prohlem, “^^hat are 
we to do with our sons ? ” I have four of 
my own, and although the eldest is only 
eleven, I feel that one can’t begin too soon 
^to consider the question of their future 
careers. The other day I chanced upon an 
article in an educational magazine, written 
by that eminent novelist, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
which seemed to shed new light upon the 
matter. This, according to the author of 
the War of the Worlds, is the best course to 
adopt : Study the tastes of your boys when 
young ; find out what career they then fancy 
most, by noticing what rdle they prefer to 
fiU in their games. Their real bent, their 
nature aptitude thus can be discovered, and 
so, when the time comes, you can place 
them m the various professions which they 
chose for themselves years before. 

I have carefully carried out this plan, -with 
the following results - 

]^ROLD, aged eleven, wishes to command 
a pirate schooner. This profession involves, 
as he justly remarks, “ no beastly swotting,” 


no examinations have to be passed in order 
to qualify for it, and the income, though a 
httie uncertain, is not to be despised— 
amounting to several shiploads of doubloons 
a year. I have ventured to point out that 
pirates not seldom came to a sudden and 
premature end. “ Those were rotters,” 
answers Harold, contemptuously, “they 
joUy well won’t catch me I " So Harold’s 
profession is as good as settled. I under- 
stand that already he has drawn up a list of 
his crew, which is to include two friends of 
Harold’s own age, our curate, the gardener’s 
boy, the local Imendraper (who is to con- 
tribute the black flag by way of premium), 
and the cook — “ ’cos she makes such stunnin’ 
hardbake.” 

Dick, aged nine, has nearly decided to 
be a Salvation Army preacher — “ like 
Edith’s brother.” (Edith, I may explain, 
is our housemaid, and her brother, attired 
in uniform, is sometimes a visitor in our 
kitchen.) Dick is already training for this 
calling ; yesterday I fonnd him vigorously 
haranguing an impassive row of his sister’s 
dolls. But he hasn’t quite made up his 
mind whether, after all, ne wouldn’t rather 
be a cannibal chief. 

I have just interviewed Bob (aged eight) 


Lord Mayors, or Dustmen ? 

Hoping that you will be able to assist me, 
I am. Sir, Yours in some perplexity, 
Paterfamilias. 

A BALLADE OF INCURABLE 
MALADY. 

[An article in the Lancet asking, “ What is it to 
grow old?” declares that it is arterio- sclerosis 
causing involution of the central neuron.”] 

The maidens pass me — and I sigh 
To see my poor attractions wane ; 

B^s that I Imew scarce two feet high 
Look down upon me with disdain ; 

And soured in temper, cross of grain, 

I ask the doctors’ diagnosis ; 

Thus they my malady explain— 

It is arteriosclerosis. 

When stiffening joint and hazy eye 
From sport compel me to refrain, 

Of prowess in the days gone by 
While stni inordinately vain ; 

When sneering friends I entertain 
With talk that daily more verbose is — 
This is your work in limb and brain, 
Alas I arteriosclerosis, 

I seek (but vainly I), far and nigh, 

Cure for my ailment to obtain ; 

Myself each pleasure I deny, 

From every dainty I abstain — 

Do all the doctors may ordain, 

Try plasters, lotions, pills, and doses, 
From which all iUs relief can gain — 
Except arteriosclerosis. 

Envoy. 

Ah, Punch I you stiU your youth retain— 
Pray tell by what metempsychosis 
We may, like you, escape this bane— 

The oread arteriosclerosis. 


Robbie Burns on the Parr’s Bank 
Robbery. 

“ A chiel 's amang ye takin' notes. 

And, faith, he 'll cash 'em." 

[Tbe cbiel must have managed it uncommonly 
cleverly to have got in “ amang them.” But as to 
cashing them— well, the biggest having been 
returned, the next question as to the booty is th^ 
title of Bulweb Lytton’s novel, What will he do 
with it ?\ 
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MR. PUNCH’S DRAMATISED NOVELS. 

II.— Dr. THEBNE. By B-d-r H-gg-rd. 

ACT I. — Scene — Dr. Therne’s house at Donkeyster, The Doctor 
s%ts at a table in his consulting-room^ one hand clasping a fevered 
by'ow, the other stretched forth towards a glass contammg some 
pale golden fluid, lie soliloquises. 

Dr. Theme. At length the trial is over, and I am acquitted. 
The jury found me “Not guilty,” but added a rider to the effect 
that I was not to do it again. So there goes my practice. No one 
will employ a physician who has been tried for manslaughter, and 
narrowly escaped conviction. Altogether, I don’t see what’s to 
become of me. (Seizing the glass.) But you, you are ever faithful. 
(Enter, unperceived, Stephen Strong.) Friend of the oppressed, 
solace of the weary, I have only to quaff you and my griefs will 
drop from me like a garment, and I shall forget the worries of 
mortality. IBaises the glass to his lips. 

Strong. Ah, would you I \Dashes glass from his hand. 

Theme (jumping up). Confound you ! Why did you do that ? 

Strong. I know what you ’re about. You were going to commit 
suicide, you were. Just because you’ve been tried for man- 
slaughter. That ’s poison, that is — (pointing to fi'agments of glass) 
— and you were going to drink it. 

Theme, Poison, you fool I It was whisky, whisky and water. 

Strong. Whisky? 

Theme. Yes. And I needed it after this trial business. A day 
or two of that kind of thing gets on a man’s nerves, I can teU you. 

Strong. So it does. Bless your heart, I know. Didn’t I go bail 
for you ? 

Theme. You did. But that was hardly a reason for spilling m 5 " 
whisky. The question is, how am I to' earn my living ? 

Strong. Can’t jmu go on being a doctor ? 

Theme. I can go on. But my patients have gone off. 

Strmig. Why not go into Parliament as an Anti- Vaccinationist ? 

Theme. But I ’m a beHever in vaccination — at least when there ’s 
small-pox about. 

Strong. But when there isn’t, you’re a conscientious objector? 
Our position exactly. We ’ll get you in all right. But no more of 
that, (pointing to glass.) No drinks between meals. The Party 
don’t like it. You agree ? 

Theme. Very well. It ’s a bargain. 

ACT II. — Scene — Dr. Therne’s study, after dinner. The Doctor, 
his daughter Jane, and Dr. Merchison are sitting rou7id the 
fire. 

Merchison (gloomily). Four more cases at the infirmary this even- 
ing, Thbrne. 

Theme (nervously). Small-pox? 

Merchison. SmaU-pox. {Nods his head. 

Jane (maliciously). All conscientious objectors, Papa. 

Theme (hurriedly). A coincidence, no doubt. 

Jane. It ’s the fifty-eighth coincidence this week, Papa. 

Theme. So many ? Dear, dear. 

Jane. Of course,*! ’m not afraid for myself. You see, J’ve been 
vaccinated. 

Theme (leaping up). You, vaccinated 1 You, the daughter of Dr. 
Therne of Donkeyster, the Anti- Vaccinationist M.P. I 

Jane (calmly). Yes, this afternoon. You disapprove of vaccina- 
tion, I know, but Ernest doesn’t, and, as I ’m engaged to 
Ernest 

Theme (furiously). You are not engaged to Dr. Merchison. I 
forbid you to be engaged to him. Go to bed. (Exit Jane, with 
dignity.) Dr. Merchison, I must ask you to cease to visit at this 
house. Your arguments have poisoned my daughter’s mind. 

Merchison. I give you my word, Therne, I have never attempted 
to argue with Jane on this subject. 

Theme. Your public utterances were enough. Your platform 
siieeches have caused my daughter to disobey me, and I must 
decline to permit any engagement between you. Good evening. 

{Exit Dr. Merchison. 

Therne (sitting down by the table and pondering). Fifty-eight cases 
of small-pox at Donkeyster in a week. Four new cases to-night. 
How terrible I I wish I had not made myself so prominent as an 
opponent of vaccination. It would look so bad to change my mind 
I now. And yet I told ’Strong I was only an Anti-Vaccinationist as 
i long as there was no small-pox about. But then I didn’t tell my 

constituents. I wonder if I dare (Opens drawer and takes out 

tube of lymph.) Curiously enou^ I have always taken the precau- 
tion to have this in the house. I will. 

{Itemoves coat, turns up shirt-sleeve and proceeds to vaccinate him- 
self. As the operation co7icludes, the door opens silently and 
Jane steals into the room. 

Jane (pointing to his bare arm, sternly). Papa I 

Therne. Jane I 

Jane. Oh, Papa, how silly you look ! {Bursts out laughing. 


} 



Frame-onaker (to gifted Amateur, who is ordering Frames for a few 
Prints and Sketches). “Ah, I suppose you want something cheap 

AN* OBPINARY FOR THIS ?''' 

{N.B. — was a cherished little Sketch by Our Amodeur himself. 


ACT III. — Scene — The same. Time, next morning. Dr. Therne 
seated at his table writing letters. 

Servant. Dr. Merchison. {Enter Merchison. Exit Servant. 

Theme (very stiffly). To w^hat do I owe this pleasure ? 

Met'chison, I ’ve come to ask you to sanction my marriage with 
3 ^our daughter. 

Thei'7ie. Sir! 

Merchison. Pooh, my dear Therne. Don’t be pompous. It ’s 
too late. I know all about last night. Come, name the day. 

Theme (after thinking for a mome^it). I will, on one condition, 

Merchison. "Which is? 

Therne. That you let me look at your arm. 

Merchison (laughing). But that’s absurd. There’s nothing the 
matter with my arm. It ’s your arm that wants looking at.^ 

Therne. Very well. Call it a whim, only let me look at it. 

Merchison. All right. {Removes coat and rolls up shirt-sleeve. 

Theme. Ah, as I thought. No, Sir. I refuse my consent to 
your marriage with my daughter. 

Merchison. Very well, then. I shall tell your constituents that 
you, who have always posed as an Anti- Vaccinationist, vaccinated 
yourself last night. 

Theme (coldly). And I shall teU my constituents — who, by the 
way, are mostly your patients — ^that you, who pose as an ardent 
vaccinationist, are yourself unvaccinated. 

Merchison. Why not ? 
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THE EAETH’S NEW SHAPE FOE ’99. 

[According to Dr. J. W. Gregory’s lecture at the Royal Geographical 
Society, this planet is not an oblate spheroid, but flattened at the Equator ah 
well as at the Poles, with minor distortions elsewhere. It is, in fact, more 
like a potato or a peg-top than the orange to which we have always been told 
it should be compared.] 

The poor old Earth ’s knocked out of shape 
By modish Dr. G-regory, 

For, measured with his tailor’s- tape, 

She ’s a peg-top or an egg awry. 

A common or oblate spheroid 
At school we cahed our planet ; 

A potato must be now employed 
For figure, when you span it. 

The Equator ’s flattened like the Poles, 

When round the Line a don tours, 

And Fashion Mother Earth controls 
Like ladies’ sleeves and contours. 
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ABSENCE. 


Mr. Brovmrigg (an absent-minded old Gent.). “Let me see — does 
Mr. Buownrigg live here?” 

New Servant {not recognising her Master). “Yes, Sir ; but he ’s 

NOT IN AT PRESENT.” 

Mr. B. “Oh, well, never mind. I ’ll call again.” 

Theme. Why not 1 My dear Sir, you preach vaccination to 
others, but you won’t treat yourself with your own remedy. You 
and I are in the same boat. I oppose vaccination for others, but 
undergo it myself. You are in favour of vaccination for others, 
but are careful to keep that poison out of your own system. I 
speak as an Anti- Vaccinationist. No, no, my friend. If you dis- 
grace me with my constituents, I will ruin you with your patients. 

[Chuckles amiably. 

Merchison {dismally). You ’ve found me out. 

Theme (genially). And you’ve found me out, eh? Well, let’s 
strike a bargain. You say nothing about me and I ’ll say nothing 
about you. You agree ? 

Merchison. I agree. 

Theme. Very well. Then Donkeyster keeps its Member. And, 
by the way, under these circumstances I ’ve no objection to your 
marrying my daughter. We scoundrels ought to have a fellow 
feeling for each other. {Shaking him by the hand.) Good morning. 

(Curtain.) 


OLD CLO’! 

The following extract is from the Daily Netos report of proceed- 
ings in the Dublin Corporation : — 

Mr. Lenihan. If they knocked at William Redmond’s clothes, they 
would get at some of the militiaman inside. (Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr Redmond said he wore no coat that was not worn by Charles 
Stewart Parnell in his early days— — by John Boyle O’Reilly, 
or by Lord Edward Fitzgerald. (Applause and a Voice : “ They would 
not fit Tom Lenihan.”) 

The euphenaism about knocking at an objectionable person’s 
clothes is delicious. But it pales before disclosures volunteered by 
Redmond Cadet as to the origin of his wardrobe. We hear occa- 
sionally of_ stepping into another man’s shoes. But it is rare to 
have in daily use a coat with such a history as is here recorded. 


HALF-A-DOZEN “LEAGUES” UNDER THE SEA. 

(Being the seguel to M. Jules Verne's famous story by a subsequent 

hand.) 

Captain Nemo paced the cabin of the Nautilus in moody silence. 
Readers of Jules Verne will remember that Captain Nemo was 
usually moody and not infrequently silent. Nor was such silence 
unbefitting a 'man of his responsibilities. As commander of the 
submarine vessel which (at the suggestion of the Maim newspaper) 
had been presented to France by the half-dozen Leagues of Patriots 
among whom Paris is at present divided, he had a truly responsible 
post. A proud smile, however, softened the stern lines of his lips 
as the Nautilus sped swiftly along the surface of the EngHsh 
Channel on her mission of destruction. Bevanche," he muttered, 
as he sighted Plymouth, and the crew of the Nautilus fell into each 
other’s arms at the word. 

But who was Captain Nemo ? No one knew. That dark secret 
lay hidden in the dark soul of this inscrutable man. Some said 
that in happier days he had proudly borne the name of Esterhazy. 
Some hinted at Du Paty de Clam. But none ever ventured to 
question the mysterious unknown. 

Suddenly two mighty battleships hove in sight bn the weather 
bow, from which quarter a sound of firing had for some time been 
audible. They were steaming rapidly towards the Nautilus^ and 
appeared to be pounding one another with considerable energy. 
Captain Nemo strode to the speaking-tube and shouted an order. 
There was a sound of battening down hatches, and slowly the 
submarine vessel began to sink. Summoning the crew into the 
cabin, Captain Nemo addressed them in a few well-chosen words. 
He bade them remember the great nation to which they belonged 
and the greatness of the blow they were about to strike. Intense 
excitement prevailed on board. 

Presently through the green w^ater a huge form loomed above 
their head's. With his own hand Captain Nemo discharged a 
torpedo at her. The dull sound of an explosion reached their ears. 
Then silence. “ C'estfiniJ cried the Captain ; “ Vive la B'rance ! ” 

Slowly the Nautilus rose to the surface. The hatches were 
opened and Captain Nemo mounted on to the platform. Within a 
dozen yards of them was — the enemy’s battleship I 

“ Mon Dieu! ” cried the Captain, “ 'we have sunk the wrong one ! ” 
Nous sommes trains 1" cried the crew. “A bas la navigation 
sous-marine ! A bas Nemo 1 ” 

Captain Nemo turned on them like a lion. Imbeciles ! " he 
screamed. Qu'est-ce que vous voule 2 ? C'est un malheur, sans 
doute . Mais ’ ’ 

At this moment a shell from the surviving battleship struck the 
Nautilus, which began to fill rapidly. 

DC ife nt ^ HH 

This was the last of the Nautilus, which sank in three minutes. 
If it be the object of a submarine vessel to remain under water for 
as long a time as possible, she must be considered a striking 
success. For she has never risen since. 

Not Strictly an Oath. 

Solicitor (in the County Court, to defendant). Can’t you pay the 
plaintiff a pound a month ? 

Defendant. No. I ’ll see him £ s. d — d first ! 

[Immediate order by the Judge. 

Scotland Yard Communicated with. — Q. When the Tsar and 
Mr. Stead bring their project to a satisfactory solution, what 
weapons will be left to us ? A. Peace-shooters, of course. 
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[“ Chinese footballers are to visit England.’* — BchoP^ 

Prophetic Picture of the Great Match between the Ah Ping Rovers and the Ting Jing Bounders. 


WAR TO THE— BUN. 

[“At a meeting of the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society it was stated that the north- 
western district Com m ittee of the Society had 
determined to commence a crusade against hot 
cross buns. Those articles were most indigestible, 
and their consun^tion was against the public 
healtn.’* — Baii/y 

Oh, honest Master Bakers, hail 1 
Who an ill-gotten wealth disdain, 

And your own merchandise assail, 

To save us from an annual pain. 
Bidding us solemnly to shun 
The horrors of the Hot Cross Bun. 

Now haply butchers will protest 
(By your example made sincere), 

“ iJon’t buy our beef, ’tis not the best, 
Our mutton, too, is far too dear. 

Kind friends, we dare not tell a he. 

Nor grow too wealthy — ^pray don’t buy I ” 

Athirst when to the bar we go, 

A modest glass of ale to crave. 

The pubhcan wiU. answer, “ No I 
Your twopence you had better save.” 
And then, our thirst to counteract. 

Will proffer a teetotal tract. 

The corset makers will proclaim 
The evils that tight-lacing brings. 

And the costumers cry out shame 
On ladies wearing sea-gulls’ wings ; 
While doctors own with candid shrugs 
The deleteriousness of drugs. 

Yet as across the future field 
Each modern Quixote thus careers, 

To you we ’ll not forget to yield 
The honour due to pioneers. 

As we remember how you made 
Against the bun your hot crusade. 


Dreadful Fatalism. — Never try to effect 
a footing on the step of an omnibus in motion, 
lest you be laid on your back in the road. I’or 
it has been decided, (see Bt, James's Gazette, 
January 31) that as a matter of Common- 
Sense Law (not the same as “ Common Law ” 
without the “ sense ”) “ a passenger who cou’ 
tributes to his own accident cannot recover," 
Poor passenger I His “ Exors.” should in- 
sist, in justice, according to Common-Sense 
Law, dn the contributory Omnibus Company 
paying its half -share of the joint- victim’s 
funeral expenses. 


Maidenly Etiquette. 

Little Chris {cetaL eight), I ’ve a birthday 
party on Thursday, Evib. I should like 
you to come. 

Little Evie {cetat, nine), I should love to, 
dear. 

Little Chris, But I couldn’t, you know, 
unless you asked me to tea first. 


Question in Examination Paper for 
Vacancies in Banking Houses.— “ If any 
one receives a cheque marked ‘Refer to 
drawer,’ should he at once take it to a 
dentist? If not, then say to what other 
‘ drawer ’ he can refer — ^top-drawer, lower- 
drawer, secret-drawer, spring-drawer ? ” 



SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.— X. 

The “Stop-gap” or “Oawmell” 
Easy Chair. 


A convenient and popular easy chair. Belonged 
in 1885 to one of the first Members of the (Home 
Rule) Salvation Army. Unfortunately blovni up, 
ten years later, by cordite. Been repaired, and 
now brought into prominence, for temporary use 
only, owing to withdrawal, for various reasons, of 
other seats. 'W ill stand a great deal of rough usage. 
Scotch fir, upholstered in “ Campbell” tartan. 


THE CRUISING CAB; OR, WHOA I 
IN LONDON. 

{A New Leaf from a Traveller's Log-book, 
tu/med over many years after ‘ ^JSohenlinden, ’ ’ 
thanks to the Police regulation of Feb, 1.) 

In London, when the sun was low 
Or high, the cabs would crawling go. 

And at a snail’s-pace was the flow 
Of traffic, blocked eternally. 

But London saw another sight, 

Thanks to Sir Edward Bradford’s might, 
Commanding men in blue to right 
The mischief with rapidity. 

In far suburban yards arrayed. 

Each Jehu drove his sorry jade. 

To ply throughout the Strand his trade 
In street- congesting rivalry. 

Then shook the sky with “ language ” riven, 
When back they straight were tareless driven, 
And open space at last was given 
"To each pulsating artery. 

But bolder yet let London grow — 

We ’ve other nuisances to show, 

That need a prompt effective blow 
To vanish with celerity. 

Especially the wayward “ prams,” 

With gapmg nurse -maid causing dams 
Along the pavement where she rams 
And charges one’s anatomy. 

The newsboys, too, that “ Winner 1 ” yell, 
The strings of sandwichmen as well, 

And German bands we might expel — 

They ’re quite a superfluity. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave I 
Policemen, high your truncheons wave 1 
Move on each loit’ring, loafing knave, 

Or run them in ex tempore ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet I 
’Tis now full time to clear the street I 
Hence we applaud the bobbies’ feat 

(No, not their feet 1) with energy I 


Ancestral Colour. 

“ ‘ Was Adam Black ? ’ is Professor 
Thompson’s interesting query,” writes a 
correspondent, and continues, “ which de- 
mands a reply. I, Sir, am not a Quatuor- 
Miilenarian, but I can swear that Adam was 
Black (and so was Charles, his brother), 
when last seen by me at their publishing 
office in Soho Square.” Yours, 

“ViDi Tantummy,” 


YQL, OXVI, 


a 
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GIVING THEM WARNING. 

MeciTuity {to SubmaHne Cable arid La/nd Telegraph), *^I don’t like to get kid of old and talitablb Servants, but I ’m afraid 

I shall not be able to keep either of you much longer,” 
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EUS IN UEBE. 

A Choeus feom the Bieds. 

I [« Thanks to protection afforded them hy the 
Metropolitan 'Wild Birds Act, many varieties are 
now domiciled in St. James’s and Hyde Parks 
which have become almost extinct in other parts 
of the country .” — Daily 

Strophe of Country Birds, 
Whithee, whither can we fly ? 

Sea-fififll, rook, and raven, 

Throstle, mavis, lapwing shy, 

Lark that carols in the sky, 

Thus in chorus do we cry, 

“ "Wliere to find a haven? ” 

Shady woods and valleys fair 
In the noonday dreaming, 

Do but hide the gin and snare, 

And the sportsman ambushed there — 
See his barrel gleaming I 
Death is lurking in the lea, 

On the moor, and by the sea ; 

Every thicket, every tree 
Is with danger tee min g. 

There is left no field nor fen. 

Where of old we nested, 

Where a cock may court a hen 
Safe and unmolested. 

In the country-side we die, 

Harried hither, thither — 

Whither therefore can we fly ? 

Whither ? "^^ther ? Either ? 

Antistrophe of Town Birds, 

We do know of sylvan glades 
That the fowler knows not ; 

Sunny lawns and sheltered shades. 
Shallows where the heron wades, 

Copses that no gun invades, 

Where the sportsman goes not. 

Here for our delight the rose 
Twines her magic bowers ; 

Gorgeous rhododendron blows, 

And a mingled fragrance flows 
From a million flowers. 

Foe no longer, even man 
Plays the good Samaritan, 

Comes to feed us when he can 
In his leisure hours. 

Ask ye where this haven lies 
Sweet with musk and lily ? 

No, ’tis not in Paradise — 

N earer* Piccadilly. 

Then no longer weep and wail, 

Crying, Whither ? Whither ? 

Seek with us this verdant vale, 

Flying thither, thither ! 



fell 












\ M 
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PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION OP 1900. 

{Submitted for Consideration,) 

The Laws of France (obsolete). 

Resignation of the last member of the 
Court of Cassation. 

Batons of Marshals (no further use to 
their owners). 

The scales and sword of Justice rescued 
from an old curiosity shop. 

“ The Glories of i'rance ; ” comic song. 

“Bluster and BuHy: a Manual for the 
Army ; ” compiled by an Old Soldier. 

“ TeU that to the Submarines ; ’’.the Im- 
perial Rescript translated from the Russian. 

“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ; ” a 
guide-book to the lie du Biable, 

“ Who dares to talk of ’98 ; ” a challenge 
to La Grande Nation from the rest of the 
European family. 


First Detective {disguised as a Grooms to Bookmaker^ who has been doing a UtUe business with 
his Customers), “ What Odds ? ” 

Bookie {who has noticed the official boots), “ Ten to One bae Thebe.” 

Detective, “What Theeb do you bar?” 

Bookie, “Why, you two Blokes an’ the bloomin’ Maoisteit!” 


“WRITE ME DOWN AN ASS!” 

Sir, — Lady Wimbornb, who, if she were 
not a Guest, would be quite a host in her- 
self, has been electri^jdng the readers of the 
Times, and of other papers quoting there- 
from, with a tale of a donkey in church, 
present at some service and taking an active 
part in it. Her Ladyship did not describe 
the donkey. But why this excitement about 
her assertion ? Assuredly there should be 
none._ Why, Sir, I have been in courts of 
law, in camps, in cathedrals, in lecture- 
rooms of scientific institutions and of 
universities, and never can I remember the 


one donkey being present might have caused 
somebody to £aw public attention to the 


fact ; as, indeed, Lady Wimbornb has done. 
It dawns upon me nm) that her Ladyship 
was astonished, or her informant was asto- 
nished, at the presence of only one donkey at 
the religious function described. "V^y,'Sir, 
I have been in the midst of densely crowded 
political gatherings, and not only have I 
seen a donkey present (there were no mirrors. 
Sir), but have witnessed the r^etition of the 
Balaamitish miracle I Still 1 survive, and 
am yours and Lady W.’s very sincerely, 

“ Yicar of Bray.” 

Gonundeum by the Cheerful Idiot. — 
Q, What is worse than “ raining cats and 
dogs ” ? A, Hailing cabs and ’busses. 

Advice for a Doctor. — Have patients. 
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LOED GE-MTH-EPE^S COMMENTAEIES. 

No. III. Lord G. on Fox-hunting. 

Sir,— If but of course I don’t who could if he had not the acumen 
of a microscope which I never pretended to I understand Mr. 
Harrison aright he is prepared when they have brought it off 
(from where I wonder) to tahe “ only such steps as maybe advis- 
able under the circumstances.” 

Now I want to make my contention as clear as (no doubt they 
win be sorry when they see what I mean but those people are a 
judex damnatur lot so the nocens by which I want to indicate their 
pet clergyman naturally always gets off and then removes it to a 
different court) possible even to Mr. Harrison’s limited intelligence 
and before I go any further I propose to pose him with an illustra- 
tion of these sort of things which ne won’t get out of unless which 
is absurd and that ’s where it always must fail they take a new 
position as he did when I told them they were a parcel of 
mendacious rascals or even worse (or better) according to which 
light you look at it so that it generally comes to the same thing or 
more so which is what I said from the beginning. 

I remember about twenty-five years ago when the same kind of 
rows were (or was) going on all over tne country and I myself 
wrote some panmhlets which I shah, explain later on meeting the 
late Archbishop Tait in the summer of ifeO at a garden party given 
bv the Baroness Burdett-Goutts and I then asked him point- 
blank which was as if I had said in other words how many beans 
make five what he wanted me to do if such scoundrels still went 
on doing what they had declared they would do but had not yet 
done in about six months’ time at the most, that being the period 
laid down in Lord Penzance’s admirable judgment, if ever there 
was one, on a totally different (Question but arising as they knew 
perfectly well out of the same dispute ; and the Ardibishop at that 
time said nothing though what he might have said later if he had 
not unhappily died sooner I for one would never dream of imagining 
but of course there is only one thing he could have said and 


that was that I ought to denounce it publicly urU et orbi which is 
what I intend doing as long as I have breath in my body or a pen 
to write it with. 

But suppose I meet a rector of a parish defying the deliberate 
judgment of the Court of Arches on a roan-coloured mare in the 
first week of November when they are drawing it for the first time 
and a fox am I to sit quietly by and merely gallop up to him with 
a whole set of interrogatories neatly arranged W the Bishop’s 
chaplain for use on special occasions ? ^ Of course I am not m the 
position of a regular follower that being by statute (de vul^icidio^ 
3 & 4 Jac. I., cap. 17, where we are forbidden to use “ coulters or 
ploughshares save and except m the manner prescribed by His 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council for that purpose law- 
fully assembled and not otherwise” — does Mr. Harrison who is 
naturally much more of a purblind fool than I think him though 
after this I shall think him more so than what he was when I 
began to think him so want any more, if he does I can give 
chapter and verse for it ?) but I have the same rights {jura equestria 
which about settles it for him) as any layman attending in the 
exercise of his rational daily exercise at the covert-side. 

That being so what in the name of common sense is the use of 
Mr. Harrison asking me who said rats ? If I said but I refuse to 
pledge myself about it rats I am ready to stick to it or to the sinking 
ship as it soon wiR be if Mr. Harrison and his feUow-buffoons, 
have their way which rats never^ yet have or will do as to which i; 
am not going to give any opinion at all in the way of b. final' 
judgment except to declare my own fixed and settled conviction' 
that this method is the most pernicious nonsense and that is as 
you must agree a fairly moderate assertion after aU the cant and 
hypocri^ to which these episcopal and other Harrisons have 
though I don’t deny that they are not honest or fools if that is 
what they are driving at accustomed us. 

Yours obediently, Gr-mth-rpb. 

P.S.— Next week I will smash Mr. Harrison for good though up 
to now I have dealt with him and all his sycophants that being 
what he probably Hkes about it far too leniently. 
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OUE BOOKING-OITIOE. 

The author oiEUzabeth and her GerTnan Garden discreetly pre- 
serves her anonymity. But the secret must have been pierced by 
some of the acquaintances and guests of her German home. One 
safeguard in the pleasing exercise of a woman’s right to say what 
she likes of a sister is that the model for the free-handed drawing 
will be the last to recognise the fidelity of the portrait. Accepting 
that theory, we are left to full enjoyment of the scathing sketches 
of Irais, the young German matron, who, having been invited to 
pay a visit, showed no tendency towards homeward movement, and 
of Minora, the English girl of literary tendencies with her project 
of a book. ‘‘ Just my impressions, you know, of your country. 
Anything that strikes me as curious or amusing I jot it down, and 
when I have time shall work it up into something, I daresay.” The 
bright conversation of the house -party, and the exceedingly clever 
indications of character are set in the framework of the much- 
beloved garden and of a country bounded on one side by the Baltic. 
“ The sudden view of the sea from the mossy, pine-coloured 
height ; the wonderful stretch of lonely shore, with the forest to 
the water’s edge ; the coloured sails m the blue distance ; the 
freshness, the brightness, the vastness,” compose a scene marred 
W mosquitoes.. Everything has its compensating advantage. 
When visitors have stayed too long, the hospitable SUzaheth, one 
fine, hot morning, proposes a picnic to the Baltic. The un- 
suspecting visitors joyfully assent. They have a day with the 
mosquitoes, and on getting back they think they will return to 
their own^ homes. These visitors are, of course, all women. 
My Baronite is not sure which passion is the stronger with 
the gentle Elizabeth, her love of flowers or her antipathy to 
her own sex. She sedulously cultivates the assumption that she 
herself is of German race. But no German is gifted with the par- 
ticular kind of humour that sparkles over these pages, nor could 
any write such excellent English. In only one sentence do Ger- 
man associations corrupt good English. When Elizabeth writes, 
** I have been reading a Life of Luther, lent me by our Parson in 
the intervals between looking round me and being happy,” she 
does not mean exactly what she says. The Parson did not walk 
round her, beaming with joy, pausing at intervals to lend her 
Luthee. All she means is that she had been reading the book in 
restful moments of a busy, happy day. 

“ The Eyes have it ! ” Any one doubting the power of eyes has 
only to turn for ocular demonstration to the creepy-crawley, diaboli- 
cal vampirey mystery, entitled ^^Maqwitaf' which is the first of four 
strangely weird stories to be found in Some Fantasies of Fate (Dioby, 
Long & Co.), by M. W. Welboeb, who the Baron, perpetrating a 
mediaeval conceit on the author’s name, hopes will “ bore ” for more 
springs in that “ well ” which is the source of his present supply; 
nor should he leave Well alone, the Baron being quite sure that, 
having done so well, he had better stick to it, unless he can “ go 
one or two better.” But why leave us, not dissatisfied, but 
unsatisfied, and asking for a satisfactory finish to every story ? 
Of this present collection, the Baron strongly advises all who 
listen to his words of wisdom to ignore the author’s arrangement 
of his own stories, and to place the second one, “ Bejected of Men,” 
last, as its simple pathos will quiet the nerves after supping full of 
horrors. 

Blackwood, always worth half-a-crown, both in respect of 
quantity and quality, comes out this month, not a modest magazine, 
but a portly volume. This present February marks the 1,000th 
number of Maga, and “ the House ” celebrate the event by 
scattering the largesse of a double number. It is full of good 
things of diverse interest. My Baronite turns with keen interest 
to Sir John Mowbeay’s chat about his “ Seventy Years at West- 
minster.” The Father of the House of Commons is the only man 
living who could discourse on this particular theme. His 
reminiscences are charming, and the charm would be increased if 
he would only let himself go, chatting more about his personal 
experiences and acquaintances than of epochs of parliamentary 
history, record of which is accessible in books. Those who have 
private acquaintance with the benignant Father of the House of 
t5ommons know it is constitutional modesty that restrains his 
pen. It is difficult to convince him, that matters pertaining strictly 
to himself can interest the busy world at the ena of the nineteenth 
century. That is a mistake he will have full opportunity to correct 
in future instalments, for of his three-score years and* ten he has 
re-paced only one half the track. The Baeon de B.-W. 


“Who is the English authoeity on Geammae?” heads a 
letter from “ H. A. T.,” who quotes a sentence from sopie corre- 
spondence in “ a contemporary.” Mr, Bunch caps “ H. A. T.” by 
requoting the words of a certain well-known theatre-goer, now, alas, 
no longer among us, who uttered this immortal sentence, “Me and 
Iwm has took stalls.” This, for grammar, has never been beaten. 
If it has, who is the champion ? 



^INTS ON HUNTING, BY ^ARRY. 

ON CLOTHES. 

“ Why not employ Local Talent ? Saves half the Money, 
and no one can tell the difference.” 


“ Moeb Light 1 ” — ^All very right and proper to stop that 
bewildering and uncommonly flashy method of advertismg by 
means of lightning-like “ search rays ” that dart here and there and 
everywhere, illuminating the town with Somebody’s Something 
for the million, startliag quiet pedestrians and many nervous 
horses, thereby causing danger to fife and limb. But while the 
L.G.C. is able to see this trouble without spectacles, let it put ’em on 
and do something (if it is ■within its powers) first and foremost for 
the general iU-lignting of most London streets, which are still in 
comparative darkness, or rather, darkness made visible by the feeble 
glimmering of weak lar^s at rare intervals. In some not unfashion- 
able quarters, down S.W. way, after the shops, whence comes the 
strongest light, are closed, and after the fan-lights of private houses 
are extinguished, it is difficult for the most sober teetotaler, wdth the 
full use 01 his eyes, to see his way twenty yards ahead except on the 
clearest night. S.W. lighting is only “ better than nothing at all.” 


A Little Knowledge. 

Daisy [who has been studying Chrysanthemums). Maisy, do you 
know what ’s a Double Begonia ? 

Maisy [who has been studying the Classics). “ Double Big-onia ” ? 
Yes I Of course, it ’s the plural of One Big Onion. 


Would it be disrespectful to call the originator of the Horseless 
Carriage Corporation a company pro motor ? 
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MUSIC-HALL INANITIES. II. 


MOETE D’HAECOUET. 

III. 

The Carnival of the Dead Innocents. 

So to the vigil-feast fuU-dress they came. 
For he, Sir Porte-drapeau, against the eve 
Of that great campaign with the heathen 
host — 

Though not as yet elected to the lead, 

But shrewdly guessing how the choice should 
fall, 

As one who had been sounded ere the day 
To see if he were minded to consent, 

And anyhow was oldest hand of aU 
Probed in the privy counsels of the State — 
Had called a feast, and summoned thereunto 
The faithful remnant; and the feast was 
named 

The Carnival of the Dead Innocents. 

Not that the name was good in point of 
rhythm. 

But so Sir Boom-le-vrai, who played the 
Fool— 

Having in mind that Epic where was told 
“ The Tournament of the Dead Innocence,” 
Scanned also blankwise, though the original 
joust 

Was, strictly speaking, prior to the MorU— 
Half earnest, half in jest, had styled the 
show. 

Darkly alluding to the blameless air 
Worn, during suicide for conscience’ sake, 


By Haroourt and his henchman, Jean 
l’Honn^ite. 

For some averred that that most doleful 
knight 

Himself had passed to where the talkers cease 
From makinsr vain remarks. But others 
held ^ 

That he was neither innocent nor dead. 

Not he, nor yet that other, not at all ; 

But both were lawless men, and both alive, 
Yea, flourishing as doth the wicked bay-tree, 
And never healthier in their whole careers. 
And full of going, having run away. 

But there were those that drew a line and 
held 

That one was innocent and he was dead. 
And one was not and he was wide awake ; 
And meant to be a bramble in their ribs. 

So they disting^shed. But Sir Boom-lb - 
VRAI — 

Because he loved the Truth exceeding much. 
And could afford to strain it now and then, 
Nor missed the keen phrase ever, false or 
true — 

Ignoring nice distinctions, gave them both 
The benefit of the doubt, and styled the show 
The Carnival of the Dead Innocents ; 

And laughed a little, being easily pleased. 

So to the vigil-feast fuU-dress they came, 
Uncertain whether In Memoriam 
Or otherwise. For stiO. a sneaking doubt. 
That wrought upon the conscience, racked 
them sore 


With’ruin of their eager appetites, 

"V^o asked, and got no answer, each of each, 
If Harcourt’s ghost was likely to be sick 
From insufficiency of obsequies, _ 

Even as the splendid spook of swift Achilles, 
And come again in some unearthly shape 
And cause annoyance, more than they could 
bear ^ 

Comfortably: so wrought the doubt upon 
them. 

But some, that held by witchcraft, took and 

A home^ onion in their handkerchief, 

For talisman to draw the tardy tsar. 

What time there should be mention made 
of him 

As Ex-conductor. 

But a few there were, 

Sceptics, that, looking on the feast askance. 
As something ’twixt a wedding and a wake, 
Sniffed at the nuptial element therein. 

Much marvelling now SitBel-champ Porte- 
drapeau, 

Being a man of more than common "wit, 
Should wed a Widowed Party who had borne 
Her late bereavement with so light a heart. 
Nay, wcbs she "Widowed ? Here again came in 
The hideous doubt ii he had really passed, 
And, hot upon its heels, a burning sense 
Of bigamy 1 ’Twas said he had arranged 
To pass toward Avilion— where was that ? 

It might transpire to be a fancy name 
For Monte Carlo or the Chateau d If, 
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Sultry and far ; but not so far nor sultry, 
No, nothing like it, as a certain place, 

Not the Unmentionable, but another, 

That isle, “ the loneliest in a lonely sea,” 
Where Enoch Arden stayed ; he came 
hack, 

And very nearly spoilt a happy home 1 
Such doubts they had. 

But when Sir Porte-drapbau 
Had eased their hearts with goodly meats 
and drinks 

Fizzing, that make the face of man to shine 
With inward rapture, and the liberal mind 
Mellows to acquiescence — ^then the doubts 
Vanished that vexed erewhile the empty 
maw, 

Or were reduced by ninety-five per cent. ; 
While aU the roseate dreams they ever had. 
Wherein the tide of war had seemed to turn. 
And, turning, throw the heathen upside 
down 

And generally break them, these same 
dreams. 

Viewed through an ample after-dinner glow, 
Were seen as double, curiously enough. 

But what was said by him. Sir Torte- 

DRAPEAU, 

Or never said aloud, but thought the more, 
There at the banquet — ^he that tells the tale. 
Says he wiU give in what he calls his next. 
But I, that know him well, know well he 
won’t. 

TO A HAED-HEARTED EDITOR. 

Supposing you should wish to know 
Why I am sad and dreary, 

Why I seemed overwhelmed by woe, 
And why I look so weary ; 

The best of reasons I could state 
For being thus affected, 

My contributions have of late 
So often been rejected. 

{Soft Beply from JS. H, Editor.) 

But now, my friend, you ’U joyous be, 
Chirp, smue, and be diverted 1 
Because, for once, as you may see, 
Your lines are here mserted. 


Sufficient Advertisement for the 
Lyric Theatre. — “Everybody” who is 
“ Anybody ” is there to see Miss Nobody, 
Increasing success. Fuller'' (i.e., Loie 
Fuller) every performance. 



She {on the grey). “ What a hot Summer we had last year ! ” 

He, ‘‘Yes; but, if you remember, the Summer of ’60 was just such another.” 

^[And that is the reason why now she never ^eaJcs as we pass by — nor even bows. 


A LAUGH AT THE “CEI.’’ 

^^Allons! MarchonsI" Messrs. Maltby and Lindo’s Soldier 
Boy at the Criterion is capital fun. Not a dull moment in two 
hours of it. Mr. Weedon Gtrossmith has never, epept in one 
memorable piece, been better suited, and the perplexity, jealousy, 
misery, corporal and mental, of Montague Mendle are greeted with 
shouts of irrepressible laughter by a cruelly unsympathetic and 
hilarious audience. The more wretched he becomes the greater 
the delight of his “ friends in front.” And the Mr. Jonas Todden- 
ham of Mr. Maltby, with the light hair and the egg-shaped 
cranium I Immense I His eccentricities of speech remind me of 
a certain lady in the Happy Thought series. I fancy she was 
My Aunt in Bound About my Garden. But what matter ? While 
there ’s fife in a joke, there ’s hope. To see the silly old dodderer is 
a perpetual smile, to hear him is a laugh directly he opens Ins mouth. 
Both comedians are admirably fitted. Brimmii^ over with “ divil- 
ment ” is Miss Jennie McNulty as the buxom Irish waiting-maid, 
with Mr. A. E. George as Michael O'Docherty for her pa/rticular 
“ bould sojer boy.” Both first-rate, and never overdoing it. Mr. 
Watson is most artistic as Colonel Boscoe (o^y why pocket the 
table-cloth, and reduce his impersonation in this one scene to the 
lowest old-fashioned farce ?) ; and Mr. Roper Spyers just hits off, 
without more exaggeration than is within the license of modern 
farcical comedy, the character of the susceptible Captain Cullendar, 
such “ a man for the la^es,” who, if he fives lo:^ enough, will 
make as many “propositions” as ever did old Euclid. Than 


Miss Ellis Jeffreys no more captivating representative of the 
light-hearted Lydia Mendle could be found. Qmte up to his brother- 
^cers is Mr. Charles Garth as Lieutenant Allison; while the 
earnestness of Miss Helen Ferrers as Mrs. Morrison, and the 
helplessness and impetuosity of Miss Margaret Halstan as her 
pretty daughter Geraldine, greatly strengthen the plot where it 
would be at its weakest. Altogether, from 8.45 till eleven a^ capital 
entertainment. No one who loves a hearty laugh, rapid action, and 
whimsical situations, should on any account miss an opportumty 
of seeing this brisk, bustfing piece, perfectly cast md acted. 


A trifling Addition. — All sorts and conditions of men are be- 
coming a trifle weary of reading the head-line, “ Mr. Kensit enters a 
protest.” Every lover of order, even among^ those who sympathise 
with the principles he professes, but not with Hs practices, would 
like to see the above-mentioned announcement, just for once, in this 
form, “ Mr. Kensit enters a protest a/nd doesn't come out again." 


A Bold British Bull. — In the account mven by the Daily 
News of the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anmversary 
of Charles the First it is stated “ there was not standing room 
yesterday morning at the church of St. Margaret Pattens in the 
City at 12*15 p.m.” Of course not. At that particular hour there 
is never standing room anywhere. But — what o' clack was it ? 

A PLACE where “Gaol Birds” are caged should be called “A 
Knave-iary.” 




OPENING PARADE OF THE PARLIAMENTARY CIRCUS. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Tuesday^ February 7. — 
Parliament met to-day for a new Session. 
Hope it will prove a little livelier than the 
last. Only those who lived through it (some 
have since died) know how dull it was. It 
is the unexpected that happens, somebody 
has said. It didn’t with us in the Commons 
last year. The malevolent monotony of a 
massive majority lay over House as a wet 
blanket. Impossible even for the liveliest 
nature to wriggle under its dank folds. 

Potentiality of wholesome irruptions in the 
incident of the new gathering. When Par- 
liament prorogued, the Squire of Malwood 




was Leader of the Opposition. To-day he sits 
apart ; has voluntarily resumed the dignity 
of a private Member. Couldn’t stand the 

f oings on of unnamed turbulent spirits mlsi 
^arty whose ancient watchword was “ Peace, 
Eetrenchment, and Eeform.” The waving 
of hags, the beating of drums, the blowing of 
trumpets, and the clashing of arms he could 
not away with. So he resigned his com- 
mission, and wdl serve in the ranlis. 

The Member for Sark, who holds that the 
poet is also prophet, will have it that 
Spenser foresaw the scene in the House 
to-day when in “ The Teares of the Muses,” 
he thus discoursed ; 

But to some gentle spirit, from whose tongue 
Large streames of honuie and sweete nectar flowe, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-home men 
Which dare their follies forth so rashhe throwe, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 
Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell. 

Pen” Spenser wrote as the last word of 
the first line. But Sark isn’t thinking of 
the Squire’s recess letters to the T%mes on 
Eituahsm in the Church. 

The marvel to me is that the Squire, not 
chiefly famous for long-suffering equability 
of temper, should so long have remained at 
a thankless post. He began his political 
career by sacrificing an assured position at 
the Parliamentary Bar guerdoned with 
more than Ministerial salary. He closed it 
by gallant endeavour to keep toother the 
querulous remnant of a routed Party. A 
grizzled captain finds joy in fighting against 
whatsoever odds, if nis own following be 
compact and disciplined. With mutiny 
threatened, lukewarmness at best, the 
stoutest heart must ^ow sick, and long to 
be quit of the whole business. So the 
Squire op Malwood has vacated the cush- 
ioned but thorn-pierced seat of the Leader, 
and will carry his musket in the ranks. 

It is on the chance of its occasionally 
going off at unexpected moments in unusual 
directions that Sark bases his expectation 
of the coming Session being salted with 
something more of human interest than 
was the last. 

Meanwhile Prince Arthur has laid aside 
his widow’s weeds and smiles across the 
table at the bridegroom en second noces. “ I 
am,” he said, speaking at Edinburgh when 
the joyousness of Christmas was on its very 
eve marred by announcement of the Squire 
OF Malwood resignation (By the way, it 
was on Christmas Eve, twelve years ago, 
that our ever-lamented Grandolph planked 
down his more amazing resignation) — “ I 
am,” he said, “in a widowed position, 
through no fault of mine, and apparently 1 
am not even to have any voice in the choice 
of a supcessor.” 

Watching the coy glances of ex-Widow 
Balfour across the table, the blush that 
flushes her fair cheek as she meets the 
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Little Tomkyns {relating adventure). “It was simply wonderful. As I sank for the 
Third Time, every Incident of my Life came back to me distinctly.” 

The Brute Brown, “ I say, you didn’t happen to remember that Piter I lent you 
last year, did you ? ” 

glance of Cawtmell-Bannerman, it would Forget not I 0, forget not this, 
seem that life is stiU worth li'vdng. What toil promoting raffles is — ^ 

Business done, — Cawmbll - Bannerman, That many take sucm things amiss, 

G.C.B., takes the place of Leader of the Forget not yet 1 

Opposition the Tired Warrior, whose Forget not, if thou hast approved 

helm is now a hive for bees. ipiie sldll which buyers’ hearts hath moved, 

.T" '■■■"■= =r My tea at five I e'er have loved — 

LYEICAL OUTBAGES. Forget not this ! 

Supplication (at a Bazaar). Evident. — One' day last week an elderly 

Forget not yet, inside the tent lady, much interested in every verv latest 

How many folks their money meant topic, as displayed in head-lines of news- 

To keep, and yet through me have spent ; papers, startled her companions by dropping 
Forget not yet I her Times and exclaiminff to her friends. 


Forget not yet I 

Forget not yet that I began 
This weary work at noon, since whan 
The suit the service none tell can ; 
Forget not yet 1 

Forget not yet my great assays — 

The buyers’ irritating ways, 

- Their paiaful bargaining delays. 
Forget not yet 1 


Evident. — One’ day last week an elderly 
lady, much interested in every verv latest 
topic, as displayed in head-lines of news- 
papers, startled her companions by dropping 
her Times and exclaiming to her friends, 
“My dears I No wonder there are these 
tremendous Bank Bobberies 1 Why there ’s 
actually a forei^ State which is ruled by a 
‘ Burglarian Ministry ’ I Of course there 
would be no difficulty in disposing of the 
notes abroad I ” [When it was explained to 
her that for “ Burglarian” she should have 
read “ Bulgarian,” the lady was considerably 
disappointed.] 




FLOEENCE IN THE PUTUEE. 

(A very distant Future^ let us hoj^e.) 

Tourist, Can you ^eak English ? 

Guide, Yes, Sir. i lived in London for many years. 

Tourist, It is a very long time since I was in Florence. What 
is there to see in your city now ? 

Guide, The city has been entirely improved, Sir. There is the 
new Palazzo Municipale. It is superb. 

Tourist, I don’t think I should care for that. WTiat else is 
there? 

Guide, There are the new Boulevards, the Piazza Umberto and 
the Ponte Nuovo. They are aU magnificent, and the American 
visitors admire them very much. So do the English visitors, but 
there are very few of them. It is curious, for Morence has been 
made quite new and handsome. 

Tourist, I don’t wish to see new buildings. Isn’t there any- 
thing old ? 

Guide, Oh, yes, Sir, of course. There is the Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele, That is more than thirty years old. 

Tourist, I remember the hideous square. But where are the 
old buildings ? How about the Baptistery ? 

Guide, Oh, that was pulled down six years ago to make more 
room for the tramways. It was a dark, ugly old ]^lace. There 
is a beautiful new Battistero now, made of glass and iron, like the 
Crystal Palace near London, put up in place of the old Cathedral 
which nobody liked. 

Tourist, Wnat ? You don’t mean to say Gtiotto’s Tower has 
gone ? 

Guide, There was some old campanile, I think it was sold to 
the Hawaii Territory World’s Fair Syndicate. 

Tourist, Anyhow, there ’s the Ponte Vecchio. 

Guide, Oh, yes, Sir. But nobody goes to see that. It was 
pulled down a great many years ago, and some old-fashioned, 
artistic Florentines made a great fuss, so it was put up again 
on dry land at the end of the Caserne. The Municipality used 
to do that years a^. PuU down an old building, and put it up 
again in quite a dinerent place, and then say it was just the same. 
It hardly seemed worth the trouble. Happily they md not put up 
a memorial to every old building, as the Ehghsh did to Temple Bar. 


As for the Ponte Vecchio, it was turned into a switchback railway 
at last, but it never paid. There is the Ponte Nuovo 

Tourist, No, thank you. But look here. There must be some- 
thing. Where are the pictures ? 

Guide, They were taken to Rome, Sir, when the Palazzo Pitti 
and the Palazzo degli Uffizi were pulled down. 

Tourist, How about statues ? I remember old statues every- 
where, and some vile modern ones. 

Guide, Yes, Sir, years ago, but the old ones were all cleared 
away to make more room for the electric tramways. But there ’s 
a magnificent statue of Italy on the Piazza at Fiesole. The 
figure is two hundred feet high, made of cast iron, painted to 
look like marble. She holds an electric fight in her hand, which 
you can see at night from miles away. 

Tourist, But I ’d rather not. How about the churches ? 
Where is Santa Maria Novella ? 

Guide, Excuse me, Sir ; Santa Maria Novellissima, There 
was an old church once, but the present one is quite new. It 
is made of steel, with thin stone stuck all over it, to look like 
a stone building, just like the Tower Bridge in London. You 
know, Sir, we get many artistic ideas from England. It is a 
ve^ clever imitation, and much admired. 

Tourist, No doubt, I ’U ask you one final question. Which is 
the oldest building now standing in Florence ? 

Guide, Well, really. Sir, I ’m not quite sure. I should think the 
gasometer on the left bank of the Arno is about as old as anything. 
The Stazione Centrale was very ancient, but of course the new 
Railway Station 

Tourist, That ’ll do. I arrived at that station this morning. You 
take me back there, and I ’ll leave this unhappy place for ever. I ’m 
off to Turin. It may be a rectangular, monotonous city, but it ’s 
now the oldest town in Italy. 


“ It ’s an lU Wind .» 

Captain Grosstrees {putting down paper containing reports of recent 
gales). Well, there ’s one thing satisfactorily proved I 
Lieutenant Gunwale, What ’s that. Sir ? 

Ca^aJim, Grosstrees, The impossibility of any foreign fleet getting 
into Dover Harbour. 
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AN ENTHUSIAST. 

“Fond of Dancing, Gl.adys “'Well — No. Any one who is really fond of Sport can’t care for that sort of thing.” 


Dramatic OHslau^Ms. 

Friend, Well, how did the piece go ? 
Author, Oh I it took the house by storm. 
Friend, And the critics ? 

Author, Oh 1 they took the piece by storm. 
They blew up the play, bayonetted perform- 
ers, and shot the author at daybreak. 



P' Tea in Court. — His Honour Judge SroNOR, 
following the example of Judge Addison, took 
five o'clock tea m Court yesterday afternoon.” — 
H^estminster Gazttte, February 8.] 

Suggestion for the Hot Water Lamp-post idea to 
be adapted for the Judge’s Bench. Hot tea, codbe, 
and soup always ready. 


A LAY OF ST. VALENTINE. 

{To an Old Tune.) 

Long ago in some far country 
Dwelt an eminent divine 
(When and where are no great matter), 
And his name was Valentme. 

But the Emperor was active 
In the persecuting line, 

Didn’t like new-fangled notions, 

Took the head off Valentme. 

Oh, the sadness I Oh, the sadness I Oh, the 
madness, Valentine I 

For you lost your head for ever — dreadful 
sorry, Valentine I 
Later on they canonized him, 

And did thoughtfully assign, 

As a feast, the day he died on 
To the good St. Valentine. 

’Twas the day birds choose for mating. 
And in loving pairs combine ; 

Followed suit the youths and maidens, 
Called each other “Valentine.” 

Oh, the gladness I Oh, the gladness I Oh, 
the gladness, Valentme 1 
You became a “ ioy for ever ” — ^very nearly 
— Valentine 1 

Then they sent each other pictures 
Laced with fretted borders line, 

Hearts and arrows, gauzy eupids, 
Tokens of St. Valentme. 

I received and sent some dozens 
Annually in days lang S3me — 

Now I should be quite contented, 

Might I send one Valenline I 
How irrational is Fashion 1 Foolish Fashion, 
Valentine 1 

Now your day is done for ever — dreadful 
sorry, Valentme 1 


A “ Funny Beaune.” — Cheap Burgundy. 


Bravo, B. I — Irish antagonists of the pro- 
posed University are, accordmg to Leader 
Bannerman’s witticism, “ suffering from 
Ulsteria.” Mr, Punch quotes Leader B. 
with acknowledgments. Xeader B. quoted 
Mr, Punch in his first speech without any 
acknowledgment. But we leave him to 
Toby, 



The Stick, ‘‘ I think you ’re looking ever so much 
better.” 

The Umbrella, “ Oh, yes, I ’m completely re- 
covered, thank you ! ” 
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LYEICAL OUTBAGES. 

III. — En-Tout-Cas. 

Fear no whit the heat o’ the sun 
Or the furious winter’s rages, 

Well thy worldly task is done, 

Thou art worth a servant’s wages : 
Golden girls (and others) must 
Invoke thy aid in rain and dust. 
Fear no whit the hand o’ the great, 
Or of lesser, humbler folk ; 

Care not thou if the ash be late, 

Or come out before the oak 1 
The classes and the masses must 
All own thy aid in rain and dust. 
Fear no whit the beauty “ flash ” 
That the Parasol may own, 

Nor about Umbrellas fash, 

Thou must ever reign alone : 

Old folks and young, all people must 
Besort to thee in rain and dust. 


DINING OUT. 

At the close of an appetising and interest- 
ing article de luxe in the Pall Mall Gazette^ 
some ten days ago, on Dinners and Diners, 
hymning the praises of the eminent M. 
Joseph, now of the Savoy Hotel and Bestau- 
rant, the items and prices of a plain and 
simple diner d deux were given. There were 
only five dishes, with champagne, coffee, 
liqueurs, and the bill amounted to £,2 175. ; 
let us add tips to waiters, &c., and say, 
nobly, three pounds. Deduct 185. for cham- 
pagne, and the dinner for two cost two 
guineas. Substitute (supposing that you 
must drink something) claret for champagne 
at, say, putting it moderately (“ vinum 
moderaU doctum^^^ i.e,, “ slightly doctored ”), 
eight shillings the bottle ; then the dinner, 
with attendance, would be ^2 10s. for two 
persons. Seven dinn ers a week for one 
person would be 15s. What an induce- 
ment for any one with limited means 1 

After this, it will not be astonishing to 
learn that there are many, nay, that there 
is a majority of genuine epicures who, not 
having the requisite eight pounds fifteen 
per week, ‘^know not Joseph,” and, what 
IS more, don’t want to, — at the price. If the 
invaluable Josephus can do them equally 
well at half the sum, then — but that ’s 
another story. 

Not a few gour^nets can mention one 
Bestauration or more, not as yet, thank 

f oodness, so widely known by name as the 
avoy, where, for half, or even for less than 
half the price above-mentioned, can be ob- 
tained an equally good and quite as rechercM 
a dinner. Those who ‘‘know” may safely 
back London against Paris for a thoroughly 
- artistic, and a perfectly reasonable dinner. 
In fact, as a rule, directly a place is written 
about and lauded up to the skies, it sustains 
its reputation for a while, and then, the pro- 
babihty is that it is spoiled by its own 
success. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 1 1 
The following advertisement from the 
Church Times speaks for itself; further 
comment is unnecessary : — 

W ANTED, in clergyman’s familv, a LADY who 
would PLAY HARMONIUM in church, 
train the choir, and assist in house and with 
children’s lessons, in return for hospitality and 
travelling expenses^ 


“Better the Day, &c.” — ^According to 
“information received,” the two University- 
Crews “commence strict training on Asn 
Wednesday.” Appropriate day, ecclesiasti- 
cally. What is their fish diet ? Will they 
take “ a good hard roe ” twice a day ? 
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Scrumhle, “Been to see the Old Masters?” 

Stippleton {who has married 'tnoney), “No. Fact is” — [sotto voce) — “I’ve got quite 
ENOUGH ON MY HANDS WITH THE OLD MiSSUS ! ” 


BOUNTIES UP TO DATE. 

[“To stimulate the consumption of sugar, a 
German Minister proposes to encourage soldiers to 
eat more of it.” — Bail/y GrajphicJ\ 

I AM sick of lollipops 
And acidulated drops, 

And I loathe the taste of anything that ’s 
sweet ; 

And I ’m bothered if I see 
By what right they say that we 
Must be martyred for the benefit of beet. 

But the Ministers declare, 

“ Taste is neither here nor Ihere, 

You are soldiers — ^not for you to reason why. 
You will not object, we trust, 

If it happens that you must 
For yom country and your constitution die.” 


If they knew the pangs I ’ve felt 
In the regions round my belt 1 
If they ’d only heard me toss and writhe and 
groan 1 

And although I give its due 
To our noble constitu- 
-tion, I must really not forget about my own. 

One will go where duty calls, 

But to die of brandy-balls 1 — 

Neither brandy nor a ball has any fear 
For a soldier. Each apart 
Is the glory of his heart, 

But the two together floor a grenadier. 


Hanwellian Legal Inquiries. — ^If I order 
a ton of coals, does that give me a “ right of 
weigh”? Is it correct to describe an un- 
fortunate marriage as a “ misjoinder ” ? 
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A BARGAIN. 

Little Wife {of frugal mind), ‘*Do buy him, dear, and I’m quite sure that with a little rest he ’ll very soon jdo for 
BOTH OP US ! ” \_And she was not far wrong. He jprecious soon came wicommonly near “ doing for ” one of 'em ! 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In producing a, Life of William Shakspeare (Smith, Elder), Mr* 
Sidney Lee took in hand an alluring theme, and has, my Baronite 
teUs me, produced a fascinating book. It is commonly conceded 
that the personality of Shakspearb, who lived in pre-biogr^hieal 
days, remains the least familiar among great men save Homer. 
All that is known, or can be known, is here set forth with 
consummate skill and admirable lucidity. The amount of eru- 
dition displayed, happily unobtrusively, is amazing. Mr. Lee 
seems to have read everything that has been written or conjectured 
about Shakspearb. Out of the moving, often vaporous, mass 
he has evolved a figure of flesh and blood, who worked hard, 
boldly delved amongst other peoples’ stores, illumined this pillage 
with the light of supreme genius, achieved a most respectable 
fortune, bought houses and land, and when he died, left nis wife 
his second-best bed, and took care that she should not be buried 
in the same grave with him. The difficulty, hitherto proving 
insurmountable, of writing such a book, enhances the credit of 
its achievement. 

With The^ Middle Classes (Le Petit Bourgeois), J. M. Dent 
& Co. have just completed their issue of Balzac translated and 
unbowffierised. As far as the ^ Baron has been able to examine 
the series, the English adaptation has been very well done, and to 
those whom Providence has not blessed (or otherwise) with perfect 
knowledge of the French language, these volumes will prove a valu- 
able acquisition. To the Baron, a little of Balzac at a time is 
delightfully refreshing ; but a course of him would be tedious. 

The Baron, ever delighting in romance and mystery, is glad to 
ree9mmend, and stronmy too, a book by Mr. William Le Queux, 
entitled The Day of Temptation (F. V. White & Co.). Mr. Le 
Queux possesses the art oi at once awaking and then sustaining 
the reader’s Qu-eux-riosity. At the close of evei^ chapter, except 
the final one, the interested peruser exclaims with the melodra- 
matic receiver of confidences, “Proceed! Sweet Warbler I Your 
ston^ interests me much I ” Do we know Bruciani’s Restaurant 
in Regent Street ? Not yet ; but if there be a Bruoiani’s, then 
William Le Qu-onqubror should never want for a meal or a bottle 
of rare Italian wine as long as Bruciani’s shall exist. How well, how 
well must William Le Q. (a very sharp -pointed Q.)knowthis 
monstrous Metropolis to be able to write as he does, p. 174 : — 


“The life of a man or woman can always be taken for a sovereign in 
London, if only one knows where to look for men ready to accomplish such 
work.” 

There ’s a sovereign ready for dispatching an obnoxious person 1 
The Baron trembles. Forty enemies of his at sixpence a piece can 
procure the services of a quiet assassin, and no questions asked ! 

“ James 1 ’’ cries the Bold Baron to his faithful attendant, “ bring 
me my shirt of chain mail to wear over my merino vest, see that 
my umbrella-handle-revolver is loaded, give me my electric-current 
gloves, also my sword-stick, and I will go out for an hour’s exercise, 
through Piccadilly, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, the Strand, the 
Embankment, and back again 1 But first — ^to Scotland Yard ! or 
to call on Mr. William Le Queux ! 

The Baron can, and hereby does, strongly recommend The 
Paths of the Prudent, by J. S. Fletcher (Methuen). It is an 
excellently well-told story of a very pretty and attractive orphan 
girl, discreetly educated bv a worldly-wise elderly lady. Dorinthia's 
“ face is her fortune, Sir, she said,” and she searches for the very best 
investment of her capital. Her most amorous impulses are kept 
in check by the calmest calculation. She has a warm heart, but a 
remarkably cool head, and her virtue earns its reward, for there is, 
as it were, an uncommonly knowing little cherub sitting up aloft to 
keep watch and ward over the liaisons of the prudent, but far from 
prudish, maiden. The simple style in which the story is narrated, 
and the characters and their doings described, is genuinely humor- 
ous, while the reader’s interest in the prudent pilgrim’s progress is 
perfectly sustained to the very end ; and an uncommomy natural 
finish it is, too. 

The Baron’s assistant has read A Haunted Town by Ethel F. 
Heddle (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.), and warmly recom- 
mends it to those who, being satiated with bloodshed and rapine 
and hairbreadth ’scapes by flood and field, may desire to compose 
their nerves by reading a direct and simple story charmingly told. 
Miss Heddle^ has a flowing and graceful style, and (which is of 
greater value in the eyes of the jaded novel-reader) she has humour 
and pathos. Aunt Petronella, the unwearying enthusiast in the 
cause ^ of Mary, Queen of Scots, is one of the most delightful and 
touching creations the Assistant has met with for a long time in 
fiction. Miss Heddle, it should be added, uses the Scotch dialect 
with a discretion that not even the most determined Southron 
could possibly object to. The Baron de B.-W. i 
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PEISON Fa^BE. 

Whilst the •well-to-do take to prison fare quite easily, the bnlv persons 
who complain are footmen and ladies’ maids.” — Westminster Gazette.'] 

Tn coiirse it stands to reason, which. I think it ’s plain enough, 
We ain’t a-goin’ to condescend to skilly and plum-duff! 
Plum-duff indeed I and skilly ! and to gentlefolks as be 
Conoosers of their vittles, like Maeiar Ann and me ! 

As if a gentleman wot ’s passed ’is life in G-rosvenor Square 
And ’ad a chef from Parry, ’d look at sich a bill of fare I 
As if Maeiar Ann, a lady wot ’as never ’eard 
Of dining off cold meat, could stummick stuff like that ! — absurd ! 
The parsons and the doctors, and the littry fellers too. 

All takes to it quite nat’ral ? Which I dessay that they do, 

And glad enough to get it. It ’s a change from wot they eat 
In purloos sich as Paddington, and slums like ’Arley Street. 

But there I that ain’t no reason, not so fur as I can see, 

Why they should try their skilly on Maeiar Ann and me. 

I ain’t yet learnt as Paddington ’as moved into Mayfair, 

Nor ’ave I ’eard as ’Arley Street leads outer G-rosvenor Square. 

No, no I I ’as my pride ; I can’t abide the scorn I feel 
For them as will beyave theirselves so shocking ungentecl. 

But we ’ll turn up our noses at the ojus stuff, for we 
Ain’t nothink if we ain’t refined, Maeiar Ann and me. 


L’ABMEE ET LES JUGES EN ANGLETEBBE. 

La Sbntinelle et le “ Lord Chef Judge.” 

Combat Sanguinaire. ' Emeutb a Londres. 

Greve des Cochers. 

[If our very esteemed contemporary, V Intramigeant^ did not publish the 
following last week, it ought to have “done so. The only possible explanation 
is to be found in the absence of M. Henri Tropfort.] 

On nous mande de Londres qu’un ev^nement, absolument inoui 
chez ce peuple calme et flegmatique, a eu lieu lundi dernier. La 
perfide Albion, amie des Dreyfusards et de tous les traitres, aura 
enfin son Affaire. 

Le “ Lord Chef Judge,” president de la Cour de Cassation en 
Angleterre, a voulu passer par la porte du Hidparc dans la Bue 
WitaB. II parait qiie I’entr^e est interdite aux juges. Le “ Lord 
Chef Judge” conduisait son mail. Un brave soldat — ^mtoe en 
Angleterre les soldats sont braves — essaya de s’opposer a I’ignoble 
attentat du juge. Mtoe en Angleterre les I'uges sont — [iTere we 
mnit seven lines of viticperation] . Le brave soldat saisit les quatre 
chevaux, et le rnail s’arreta. Le juge, furibond, s’ecria “A bas 
I’armeel ” et se jetta par terre. Le brave soldat I’attendit tran- 
uillement. ^ Alors une lutte terrible s’engagea. Le juge, homme 
’une force enorme, saisit la tete du brave militaire, et, la serrant 
sous le bras gauche, la frappa violemment de la main droite. C’est 
ce qu’on appelle to he in Chancery systeme de boxe des juges | 
anglais. La sentinelle, poussant des crisde^Vive I’armee! Au 
secours I ” parvint enfin a se degager de I’entreinte judiciaire, en 
pingant les moUets du juge. Mais ce dernier, d’un coup de poing, 
Ian9a le brave soldat dans la Tamise, et, hurlant ^ pleins poumons 
“A bas Tarmeel” grimpa sur le siege du mail, fouetta ses 
chevaux, et entra au galop dans le Hidparc. 

C’est pour eviter de pareilles infamies en France que nous nous 
opposons aux Dreyfosards, aux Juifs, aux juges. II faut les pendre, 
les massacrer, les ecorcher, les br-uler. Ah, miserable canaille I 
[Here we oniit nineteen lines of vituperation,] 

La perfide Albion, qui se moque sans cesse de nos efforts patri- 
otiques, nous revele enfin I’arrogance sans bornes de sa magistra- 
ture audaeieuse. Quel spectacle! Le “Lord Chef Judge,” elegant ' 
“ smart ” de la haute noblesse, conduisant son mail du dernier 
chic, arr^te par le simple soldat, luttant jusqu’au dernier moment 
contre I’insolence judiciaire, presque noye d’abord dans la Tamise, 
et jet6 ensuite dans le plus lugubre cachot de la Tour de Londres ! 
Nous recevrons avec ^and plaisir les souscriptions de nos lecteurs 
pour lui envoyer L'Intransigeant tous les purs, II supportera 
mieux sa vie de martyr en lisant — ^pourvu qu’il ait empris le 
franqais, bien entendu— les dernieres nouvelles de la fiitte en 
France entre les juges et I’armee. Vive I’arm^e ! Et nos abonn4s 
en Angleterre ne sont pas nombreux. 

Mais ce n’est pas encore fini k Londres. On parle d’emeutes 
dans plusieurs quartiers de la viJle. Une greve des cochers eolata 
le soir. On dit que^ les partisans de I’ancienne famiUe royale de 
Stuvart ont arbore leur dr^eau sur la statue de Charles !«*■. 
Est-ce g^u’on peut trouver un Quesnay de Beaurbpairb a Londres 7 
Nous allons voir. 

En attendant, a bas les Dreyfusards, a bas les Juifs, a bas les 
juges t [Here we omit kventy-six lines of vituperation.] 

Henri Tropfort- 



AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 


Little Boy. “ Oh, Miss Prim, I A^r so glad you ’re back again ! ” | 
Gover^iess (much pleased). “That ’s right, dear. I ’m glad you ’re 1 
getting more fond of yol^r Lessons ! ” i 

Little Boy. “Oh, it isn’t that. I was just thinking how | 

MUCH I SHALL ENJOY MY HaLF-HOLIDAYS ! ” I 


THE STBUGGLE FOB LIFE; 

Or, “ Don't C7'y till you 're otet of the Willow -tvood." 

(A Sonnet Sequence after — some distance after — Bossetti.) 

I SAT with Jones* beside a fireless hearth 
Writing unacted dramas, I and he, 

We sought for jest and quip and repartee, 

And burned more candle than the game was worth. 
Dull dogs we were that had but little mirth, 

And when “ our mirrored eyes met silently’-,” 

I frowned at Jones and Jones frowned back at me ; 
So we two sat and plied our quills in -wrath. 

Then as it seemed a sudden rapture seized 
On Jones, and, his resentment half appeased, 

He penned and flung to me a sportive note. 

Then (like Bossetti) with a playful groan 
He cried, “ For once, for once, for once alone ” 

A Poet I ! — and this was what he wrote : — 

“ Oh ye, all ye who write in Drama-land, 

Who work with hollow faces burning white, 

Better, with Landor, go to Lama-land, 

Better to farthest Cmna wing your flight, 

Assyria’s wastes or that still warmer land 
(Prom which your chances of return are slight) 
Where Satan reads the works of Sarah Grand, 

If your dramatic works ne’er see the light 1 

“ Alas ! the Bitter Banks of Drama-land, 

The empty tills, the overdrawn account, 

The Attic salt of Fleet Street and the Strand, 

The attic stairs up which you daily mount ! 

Better a broom, a crossing, Anything, 

Than Drama-land should hold you wandering ! ” 

* Hot Henry Authur Jones. There are others. 






nhnftu Tourist “ BEATJTIFirL SPECIMEN OF A EOMAN CaMP, THIS, ISN’T IT?” _ 

GHm Stranger. No, Sib, No! I decline to admit thebe can be ant tbue beauty abotjt^anything RomAj. . ^ 


ATJ MIDI. 

[Being an authoritative reply to “ Morte 
d'Eiar court.") 

How frankly on the open face 
These airs caress me, warm and free ! 

With what a coy, coquettish grace 
Woos me the tideless inland sea 1 

I sit and call “ Encore un hoch ! ” 

I lap this beverage by the litre ; 

I long to leap from yonder rock 
Into the cool resey^ve aux huUres, 

I view the firmamental vanlt 
TJnsnllied by a single cloud ; 

It is of such a rich cobalt 
That I could nearly laugh aloud 1 

Before me in a steady stream 

Go youth and beauty, flushed and fain ; 

And I, I banish care and seem 
To be a bounding boy again. 

Once more I move in guileless mirth. 
Light-hearted, curly, eager-faced ; 

Once more a not unpleasing girth 
Distinguishes my supple waist. 

My step is light, my chm is one, 

My way is flanked with vernal flowers ; 

My eye reflects the flashing sun, 

I freely pluck the ample hours. 

T<^ crude to shape a nation's creed 


Too young as yet to grasp the lead I 

And mould the destinies of men — 

I take the pendent fringe of Time, 

I suck the sweets that Nature sends, 

Before I yield my manhood’s prime 
For purely altruistic ends. 

These are the memories hold me now 
Under a heaven azure-fair, 

Whose balm (I mentioned) fans my brow 
And leaves me strangely dehonnaire. 

I take my journal up for joy ; 

I read with measureless content 

Of such as find a fond employ 
In talking to a Parliament. 

I think I see them sitting tight. 

Without my wit to work the strings. 

Discussing, weary night by night. 

The Eoyal Speech and other thmgs. 

And there against the same old foe, 

Who is it heads the same old van ? 

Dimly his name I seem to know — 

A certain Campbell-Bannerman. 

“ Mon Dieu / ” I cry, “ and can it be 
That pride of playing such a rdle 

Had ever any charms for me. 

Or power to bind my soaring soul? 

“ Morte d' Saram/rt" is it ? Be it so ! 
Dead to the hum of yonder hive I 

But otherwise I rather trow^ 

That I was never more alive I 


I have my senses all at play ; 

Keen rapture courses round my skin, 
Here where I sit and, so to say, 

Just drink the Mediterranean in. 

Ces malheureux gui se hattent Id-has ! ” 
Knowing the language, I exclaim ; 
And turn to muse on Mardi Gras 
And merry routs of mi-car^me. 


A NEW TEEEOK. 

As an addition to the terrible submarine 
torpedo-boat which is to work such havoc 
with the English Fleet, it is suggested that 
our French neighbours should form a sub- 
marine corps, in diving dresses, to operate 
against us from the bed of the sea. They 
would be armed with gimlets, corkscrews, 
and other deadly weapons with which to 
make holes in our ships. They could also 
throw stones at anybody leamig over ^the 
side. Already the whole of the floor oi 
the English Channel has been taken for a 
parade-ground, and for future aggressive j 
operations. It wfll be dainp, but not 
altogether unhealthy (unless the air pipes 
suddenly fail: then it will — ^for the divers). 
Up to the present, strangely enougi, few 
have volunteered, either from the Eeserve 
or elsewhere. In fact, the only Eeserve 
noticeable is that which suddenly comes 
over every man who is invited to jom. 



Abth-b B-ut-r (<o “ I ALWAYS SAID I WANTED A STEONG ’UN, AND, BY JOVE, I BATHEE THINE I ’VB BOUND HIM ! 
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Visar's Daughter. “Oh, Withers, yotjr Mistress tells me you 

ARE SAVING UP TO TAKE A LITTLE SHOP AND LOOK AFTER YOUR 

Mother. I think it is such a sweet idea ! ” 

Withers. “Well, yes. Miss, I did think of it; but now I*ve 
GOT the Money I ’ve changed my mind, and I ’m going to buy 

MYSELF ONE OF THESE ’ERE BiCYCLES INSTEAD 1 ” 


LORD GK-MTH-EPE’S COMMENTARIES. 

No. IV.—Lord G. on Kindness to Animals. 

Sir, — It was or would have been that is I myself should have 
supposed so but then of course I and those who think like I do 
are getting old-fashioned quite enough for me to defend myself 
against one opponent at a time (they seem to imagine they can do 
it or tackle me just as if I was or ever am, that I will not he must 
be reasonably obvious, in the position of an Archdeacon or Eural 
Dean when they summon parishioners de scandendd aut comhurmda 
ecclesid though personally I don’t care a twopenny brass farthing 
which it is they put me to) but now after I have smashed Mr. 
Harrison and got rid of him completely (I wonder what he thinks 
now of his silly quotation from Polycarp, all I can say is if he 
consults the Editio Princeps Polycarpi which I brought out ten 
years back he will find nothing of the kind but something quite 
different and just the reverse on another subject which is exactly 
what he ought and I did say before I or he started writing this 
rubbish) up comes Mr. Harrison or wants to as if nothing had 
happened though I am delighted you didn’t admit his last letter 
which appeared in your columns, I know he sent it because he 
denies he ever wrote any more after writing his last which neither 
I nor any man of sense would have dreamt of noticing much less 
of reading in any way whatsoever so I should have thought which 
is a cheap thing to do in these days when cooks and carpenters are 
brought up to do the work of bishops that we or any of us or such 
only as the matter pertains to have now seen the last of Mr. Har- 
rison or those sympathisers few I trust who are made after the 
fashion of his kidney which I must say seems an absurd thing for 
them to say it in when they mean merely that they are like him. 

It was only close on thirtv years ago or somewhere about that 
time which is near enough tnough it might have been forty years 
I ’m sure it wasn’t more or even twenty that the late Dean Burgon 
whom I remember speaking to when he was first asked about it 
told me that spaniels ought never to be encouraged to stay indoors 
in rainy weather by being beaten, which no spaniel ever enjoyed 
more than most other spaniels that I have met but the then 
Bishop of London Dr. Temple, which comes to the same thing 
made a very remarkable speech on temperance or something! 
never can remember and don’t want why should I all the things 


they comrnit themselves to in which he said they were always 
better for it and so were women and walnut-trees but I never tried 
it on a walnut-tree though I daresay Mr. Harrison might or on a 
woman which I do not charge him with as yet. 

But of course he now sees those are not the kind or sort or cha- 
racter of beatings I referred to when he taxed me as if he was an 
assessor with meaning it though my words were plain enough to 
anybody but the meanest intelligence. And of course if there is to 
be any more beating about the bush it wasn’t me who will be or 
can or ever was {I don’t say he isn’t, desiring to keep strictly to 
facts) in fault and if he wants more I have it in pickle lor him and 
shall strip him of it when the time comes. 

Yours obediently, Gr-mth-rpe. 


ME. BEIEFLESS, JUNIOE, AND HIS CANINE CLIENT. 

To the Editor of Punch.'^ 

As the recognised organ of the legal profession, I beg to ask your 
advice, or the advice of some of your forensic readers. I am in a 
position of some difficulty. I am proprietor, or part proprietor, of 
a small and exceptional^ intelligent dog, that I will call, for the 
purpose of future identification, my Canine Client. The real name 
of my Canine Client is Spot, and I only claim part proprietorship 
as I have the questionable advantage of being responsible for the 
payment of the licence and any damage which may be occasioned 
by his want of thought or natural vivacity of spirits. So far, that 
vivacity has only led to the mutilation of two pairs of cLress-shoes, 
three m-a-wing-room rugs, a kitchen-duster, the shinier portion of 
my brief -bag, and the total •xtinction of his own licence. His 
society is claimed by my two sons, who attempt to secure it by the 
old-fashioned le^al custom of trial by battle. On these occasions 
Spot usually joins in the fray, lending his services to the litigant 
who seems tor the moment to be having the better of the argument. 

On a recent occasion my Canine Client, having apparently con- 
cealed successfully his collar, muzzle, and tail-rosette, ste^tidly 
left our joint home in Fashoda Gardens (where I have recently- 
leased a private residence), and sought shelter in a neighbour’s 
mansion.^ Here he was discovered seemingly arranging a 
rmnu which no doubt would have contained a salmi of “ upper 
leathers.” The alarm was immediately given, the police were 
sent for, and my luckless Canine Client was transferred to 
the reluctant guardianship of a constable. I have been told 
that he was conducted to a cell in the nearest station, and 
after some negotiation, in which the tendering and acceptance 
of a shilling figured, was brought back to my non-professional 
abiding-place. During his absence from our home in common 
I have been informed he was chained up in an unsheltered yard, 
bearing indignantly the brunt of the most inclement weather. 
Since then he has lost his spirits, and even when left in solitude 
with a pair of patent-leather shoes and an embroidered anti- 
macassar refuses to eat them. As a sequel to his adventure in 
my neighbour’s house, I was served with a summons to show 
cause why I should not be fined for allowing a dog of mine to be 
at large -unmuzzled, to the danger of the health and comfort of the 
Metropolitan public. I need scarcely say that, with a view to 
clearmg the reputation of my Canine Client and protecting Ms 
good name and fame, I spent hours, nay, days, in hunting up 
precedents and polishing my eloquence, rather rusty in the 
prevailing dearth of forensic practice. Brought face to face -with a 
magistrate, I was able to convince his WorsMp that the house 
from which my Canine Client had been abducted was not a pubhc 
place, and left the Court triumphant in the knowledge that the 
case was dismissed and that Spot still retained a blameless 
character. 

Now, Sir, I would ask you, and those who are as learned in 
the law as yourself, what remedy have I against the police 
authorities ? Have I a ground of action for false imprisonment, 
unlawful possession, or incitement to causing a breach of the 
peace ? Spot no longer shows his sporting ana martial proclivi- 
ties by chivying the cat and defending the letter-box from invasion 
from the postman’s unsuspicious fingers. As a compensating 
advantage the door-mat is m perfect condition and my slippers 
are at rest. (Sigiied) A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump Handle Courts February 11. 

P.S. — Since writing the above I have had reassuring news 
relative to the health of my Canine Client. I have just been told 
that Spot has made an excellent meal off the leather facings to my 
pet book-case and a couple of cloth-boxmd volumes of the Granta. 
From this I take it that he is convalescent, and can scarcely 
sustain a claim for damages. 


Adapted to the Occasion. — Patient distracted with teeth-ache 
addresses dentist in words of popular song, “ Oh, let ’em aU come 
— outl” 
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Olerh, “Lady been here this Morning, Sib, complaining about some Goods ^we sent 
ER. JSmjploxjer. “Who was she?” 

OUrh. “I QUITE forgot to ask her l^AME, SiR, BUT SHE ’s A LITTLE WOMAN — W 1 T 3 . A 
ULL- SIZED Tongue y ” 


LAMENT. 

{By a Versifyerof Valentines.) 
Valentines are very nearly 
Out of fashion, out of date, 
*Tis a matter which has clearly 
Been before me just of late. 

I regret the fact sincerely 
For the reasons I will state. 
Let rae own I am a stringer 
Of inconsequential rhymes, 
Nothing more, an idle rmger 
Of a peal of careless chimes ; 
Or, in plainer words, a singer 
Of the topics of the times. 


Once I reaped a harvest golden 
From the efforts of my brain, 
For my verses would embolden 
Youthful belle and bashful swain. 
Gone alas I those days of olden, 
Never to return again. 


The Worth of a Wife. 

Enthusiastic BeT^edict, Why is my wife 
worth at least half a sovereign ? 

Bachelor Friend {hcyred). Can’t say. 

Enthusiastic Benedict, Because a good 
woman is a crown to her husband, and my 
wife is equal to two good women. 


TO A FBAUD OF LONG-STANDING. 
By a Disappointed (Outdoor) Skater. 
[Feb. 10, 1899 : Thermoiiieter record, 67®.] 
Jack Frost, you act up to your name, 
You’re a “frost,” without doubt, and a 
Each winter you treat us the same, [fizzle ; 
And your rime merely turns into drizzle I 

Mud and drizzle, then drizzle and mud, 

Euin temper as well as shoe-leather ; 

As skater, I ’m nipped in the bud, [weather. 
But not nipped with good old-fashioned 

Now and then there ’s a promise of ice— 
Like pie-crust, ’tis speedily broken ; 

And Spring wiH be here in a trice. 

With the cuckoo, her usual token. 

Some, no doubt, may prefer to gyrate 
Bound and round on a glacial circus ; 

But indoors like a squirrel to skate 
Is one of the joys that soon irk us. 

So “ counter ” and “ rocker,” farewell 1 
As says Hamlet, the times are disjointed. 
And I roundly protest at the sell, 

Once more by King Frost disappointed I 

However, what need to despair, 

In waiting for such a late-comer ? 

Let ’s hang up our acmes with care — 

We may want them may be in mid- 
summerl 

BATHEB AT SEA. 

Sir, — Seeing paragraphs headed “ The 
Buie of the Boad at Sea,” I write to ask. 
Why should the “Buie of the Boad” be 
“ at sea ” ? Nothing is more simple : Keep 
always on the left ; pass a vehicle, which is 
going in same direction as yourself, oh the 
right. Where ’s the difficulty ? Is there 
any mistake in the gelling ? Ought it to be 
“ The Buie of the Bowed at Sea ? ” But, 
in that case, the passive “ rowed ” might be 
the steer er. Evidently some error some- 
where ; but, of course, not on the part of 
Yours, Bowbdbasibr. 

A NEW BiBD. 

[“ A Professor of the Cbicago College of Surgeons 
has been suspended for insulting the female sex in 
his pathological lectures. He said that woman is 
a two-legged dyspeptic owl, and that the female 
lorm divine is the climax of Nature’s irony.”— 
Daily Taper, "] 

Who is Silvia ? What is she. 

That swains do not commend her ? 

In Chicago banned is she. 

Professors turn and rend her. 

That she may insulted be. 

No more kind and fair is she 
(I state it in all kindness) ; 

She is “ Nature’s irony ” — 

A fact which, in our blindness, 
Hitherto we ’ve failed to see. j 

Let us then on Silvia scowl, 

Since she has lost her glory ; 

Since she is not fair but foul, 

And — teste Professore — 

A poor “ two-legged dyspeptic owl ” 1 

A Dramatic Scone. < 

An eminent comedian had attended the 
reading of a new piece. Afterwards, on his 
part being handed to him, he returned it, 

“ declined with thanks.” 

“But,” protested the Manager, “it is a 
first-rate part ; the principal one, in fact.” 

“ Think so ? ” replied the Eminent. “ I 
don’t, I was at the reading, you see. I 
always observe the maxim, alteram 

partem ’ — andin this instance there ’s no doubt 
about ‘ alteram partem^ being the best.” 









The Hon. W-lt-b R-thsch-ld binds many intebesting specimens fob 
the sensitive framework of Peince AeIihur. ally genial man as Leader of the Opposition, 
If there is any man who in general appear- a perfectly urbane one leading the House, 
ance and manner is calculated to place an the Millennium must surely be within 
individual or a company at its ease, it is the the four-mile radius. 


new Leader of the Opposition. His geniality, 





Polio wing the rustle of a skirt.** 
Mr. S-M-L Sm-th. 


All right to start with. The new Leader 
of the Opposition, personally a favourite on 
both sides, loudly cheered by his friends, 
beamed upon by his adversaries. Cawmell 
ca’ed canny at the opening of his speech. 
Made believe to be in even more parlous 
position than the glistening warriors who, 

; after pathetic appeal for clemency, moved 
' and seconded the Address. If they might 
j with reason throw themselves on the 
1 charity of the House, how much more the 
j novice who now trembled in the roomy 
1 shoes of the errant Sc^uibb op Malwood ? 
j Peince Arthur nodded re-assuringly 
■ across the table. Jokim, sitting next to 
i him, benevolently smiled. “ Nonsense, dear 
: boy,’* he seemed to say, “you’re doing 
* pretty weU, and will be all right if you keep 
your pecker up. Don’t be afiaid of Us.” 

Soon the scene changed. First 'with sur- 
prise, then with consternation, finally in 
blazing anger, Prince Arthur and his 
companions found that the benevolent- 
visaged gentleman standing at the table 
opposite was pitching into their policy, was 
saying unflattering things about Fashoda, 
was critical about Crete, was wanting to 
know about the Far East, was not quite 
certain about the Soudan, and, nastiest cut 
of all, was dragging into light an old election 
pamphlet dating back to time when Don 
Jos:6 had written up “ Old Age Pensions ” 
on the Party wall and conce2.ed intention 
of running away. 


HIS Collection at Tbing. 

Arthur so acutely that he, usually at 
his best when in a tight place, halted and 
stumbled, pausing for the right word, losing 
his way through a thicket of wrong ones. 
Will doubtless get over it by and bye. It *s 
the surprise that shocks. As B. G. 'Webster 
(author of Shoulder to Shoulder, The Law 
jRelating to Canals, &c.) says, “ It shows how 
much sharper than a camel’s tooth it is to 







The Coruscating Bierell 
"When properly wound up, it affords infinite delight 
and amusement to young and old. , 
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take to your bosom the head of a benevolent- 
looking gentleman, and find you are nourish- 
ing the quills on the prickly porcupine.” 

JBusmess done, — The new Leader of Oppo- 
sition introduces himself. 

Thursday, — Both Houses pegging away at 
question of Eitualism in the Church of 
England. The Bishops take the floor in 
the Lords ; Sam Smith holds it in the Com- 
mons. He began yesterday afternoon ; 
piped away in plainth e tone for nearly an 
hour. End of that time his voice ' and 
further opportunity simultaneously failing, 
debate adjourned. Here again this after- 
noon with subtle air of lamentation in the 
droop of his whiskers, soundless sorrow in 
the soberness of his attire. 

Once he was startled by a titter amongst 
the congregation. W as describing the ritual- 
istic practices in a particular Protestant 
Church. “ Going in one morning,” he said, 
a note of almost wailing anguish soughing 
through the silent House, “ it was so dark 
that I could find my way to my place only 
by following the rustle of' a woman’s dress.” 

* Samuel I 

Business done. — Anti - Eitualist Amend- 
ment negatived by 221 votes against 89. 

Friday Night, — Members still talking 
about "Cawmell - Bannerman’s maiden 
speech. Its success admitted on both sides. 
One of the flashes of humour that elicited the 
most boisterous laughter and applause was 
suggestion about Charlie Beresford going 
out to China in capacity of a commerciaJ 
traveller. Prince Arthur capped the joke 
with avidity. “ I saw it stated in some 
papers,” said Leader of Opposition, “that 
the Member for York had gone out to en- 
quire into the ordinary conditions of trade. 
Well, he is not one’s ordinary ideal of a 
commercial traveller.” 

“ Much as it may surprise the right hon. 
gentleman,” Prince Arthur rejoined, “the 
noble lord is exactly what he thought it 
impossible he could be — namely, a commer- 
cial traveller.” 

Whereat, the newspaper reports truly say. 
there was “ great laughter.” That is natural 
enough, for the little jest had its birth in 
these humble pages. In Punch of the 20th 
of August last, our Mr. Linley Sambourne 
(“ commonly called,” as they say in the 
Law Eeports, Lord Stafford Terrace) 
had a full-page picture of “ ‘ Our Mr. Beres- 
ford’ Commercial Travelling in China.” 
Thus seed scattered by the wayside is not 
always lost. Business done. — Still harping 
on the Address. 


“MY LOST CABBY-CEAW^LEE.’* 

{Ballad dedicated to the Coinmissioiier of 
MetropoUtan Police.) 

How I miss my cabby-crawler, 

With his playful little jest. 

The persistent over-hauler 
Of the path I deemed the best I 
The invariable blocker 
Of the crossing that I sought 
The light and merry mocker 
When my ’bus I hadn't caught ! 

How I miss his reckless dashing 
When he spurted with his “ blood ” I 
And his mitrailleuse of splashing 
When he cantered through the mud I 
And his reckless evolution 
To cut in from left to right, 

And his constant resolution 
To cause women-folk affright I 

How^ I miss my cabby-crawler 
With that long and baneful thong 
Tbnt he ’d flick at some rash bawler, 

Who would flout him from the throng. 



A VALENTINE^S DAY PUZZLE. 

Miss Prude {who has been looJcing through Miss Flirt's Album"). “My dear ! How many 
times have y'ou been Engaged ? ” Miss Fhrt, “ Oh, ask me something easy" ! ” 


Y’’es I I miss him now he ’s vanished, 
But I give my heartfelt thanks 
To the T^rce, which had him banished, 
And reduced him to the ranks ! 


THEEE IS NO FOUNDATION IN 
THE EEPOET 

That the Lord Chief Justice charged the 
sentries at the Horse Guards. 

Or that the Lord Chancellor diverted the 
route-marching of the Grenadiers on their 
way to mounting the colours at St. James’s 
Palace. 

Or that the Master of the Eolls ordered 
the Channel Squadron to get out of the way 
of the mail packet in which his Lordship 
was travelhng from Calais to Dover. 

Or that the Eecorder of London kept aU 
the Volunteer bands to barracks when the 
Eight Hon. Gentleman partook of luncheon 
at the Old Bailey. 

Or that Mr. Justice Barnes, of the Pro- 
I bate. Divorce, and Admiralty Division, drove 


over the Marlborough House sentries on his 
way to the corner of the Strand and Fleet 
Street. 

Or that the Benchers of the Inns of Court 
insist upon compliments being paid them by 
the Guard being turned out whenever 
possible. 

Or that Mr. A, Briefless, Junior, on 
behalf of the entire forensic profession, 
claims to be Lord High Admiral of the 
Fleet and Commander-in- Chief of the British 
i Army. 


On the Fourteenth of February. 

Sir, — “ For oh, for oh, the hobby-horse is 
forgot!” — so is the Valentine. With the 
exception of a few cheap and ugly ones, it is 
practically as extinct as the Dodo. The 
Christmas Card has completely annihilated 
the Valentine. I prefer the Valentuie. A 
has the Christmas Card 1 Then let the 
Valentine turn up again, if it can. 

Yours, A. F. Ogey. 
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TO A BROOMSTICK. 

[A. broomstick "was found in one of the reservoirs 
at Atchain, which had a wondrous flora on it, 
l^sJdes four genera of the saprolegniacea?.— 

PapfirJ] ^ 

Broomstick that in olden days 
Swift distinguished with his praise, 
Sunk since then in evil plight, 

To dishonour relegated, 

Science you with kinfiy light 
Now has rehabilitated, 

As on you it bids us see 
Saprolegiiiaceae. 

Think no longer how your broom 
Once would scour the dusty room, 
Henceforth beauty may adorn 
All that fills us now. with loathing, 

Fig on thistle, grape on thorn, 

We may find, since glorious clothing 
You now wear by Fate’s decree, 
Saprolegniacese. 

Broomstick, let us learn of you, 

(We are “ sticks,” too often, too,) 

Then let your example show 
How, when we, too, are forgotten 
(As the wondrous flora grow 
On your wood when dead and rotten) 
Our bequest, like yours, may be 
Saprolegniacese. 


THE UMBRELLA. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Our useful friend, the 
umbrella, has never been deemed worthy of 
any regulation of tenderness since it was 
brought into the public service. Let us take 
Recent Street on a day of steady downpour. 

Here com^ a couple of pedestrians, a lady 
and gentleman, with one umbrella between 
them, naturally upheld by the cavalier. 
Pray notice that in his awkward anxiety to 
save his hat, the latter permits the i’ops 
from the para^luie to descend free on the 
left shoulder of his fair companion, who 
enters the cafe, flinging the wet from her 
jacket lilce a damp retriever, and exclaims, 
angrily, “What a beastly umbrella that 
is I” Could any accusation be more un- 
fair ? The unhappy mixtme of silk and 
steel has done its best to protect both, but 
owing to the male pedestrian not having 
been educated up to umbrella-work, coupled 


with his own selfishness, the unlucky 
“brolly” has to bear the blame, as well as 
the greater part of the ducking. 

Now observe the meeting of that verj" tall 
mdividual and that very short person, both 
unibrella’d. ^ The latter raises his i^rotector 
as high as his right arm will reach. Seeing 
this, the giant reduces his reach. What is 
the consequence ? A collision, rents in both 
umbrellas, and some language not com- 
patible with the moral standard of Mr, 
FuncU. Again the result of neglected edu- 
cation. 

The rain stops for a while. Down come 
the umbrellas, and are shaken, especially by 
the ladies, over the passers-by on a give-and- 
take principle instead of the entire infantry 
wheeling to the left and workmg-off the 
moisture in the gutter. 

Now a strong breeze arises still charged 
with moisture. Handled by owners callous 
of the rule of the pavement, which differs 
from the rule of the road, the umbrellas in 
the clutch of the party facing the wind are 
lowered until they become so many batter- 



[Aeeording to the Daily ^ewSy character-reading 
from the nose is the latest science.] 

Reading of a very eminent Nose by oxtr 
OWN Nasologist. 


ing rams, while the ojjposition, having their 
“ gamps ” extended over their backs, are 
owerless to resist the enemy, and are 
roken up like the Dervishes at Omdurman. 
Were definite rules in existence, the travellers 
going up stream w^ould take one side of the 
way, and those going dowm the other. 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Watei loo Lodge, S.W. Dripping Pan. 


A verestchactIn review. 

One can only apialy a military term to 
the battle-scenes (at the Grafton Gallery) 
of our old friend Vasili Vasiliyevitch 
Verestchagin, when not sneezing at the 
sight of the Russian names on the snow- 
pictures. Verestchat' means “ to whimper,” 
in Russian, but there is not much w^hining 
about this w’arrior- artist, as he imfiinch- 
ingly sets dowm on canvas the various ex- 
tremely unj)leasant conditions of a cam- 
paign in an Arctic climate, though he is 
this time a Httle less blood- curdHng with 

Napoleonic Fetreat from Moscow ” than on 
the occasion of his former exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Gospodin \V. V. V. 
has comj>iled a highly interesting and his- 
torical booklet (not without touches of con- 
siderable na'ivete) to accompany his pictures, 
but W'hy, oh why, are the latter numbered 
out of all order, or sometimes not at all ? 
In one instance the same number (65) and 
verbal description serves for two quite 
different scenes at Inkerman, one showing 
the famous Rock, and the other the bridge 
over the Chernaya. Perhaps since our visit 
this eccentricity may have been corrected. 

Verestchagin gives us personal details 
with regard to some of his subjects in the 
next room. Servant girls are cheap in 
Viatka. For example, No. 38 earns eighteen- 
pence a month. “My cook at Moscow’ 
(No. 84) lived some time in St, Petersburg, 
and therefore uses German words occasion- 
ally.” Here is material for an ejiitaph, as 
also in the case of a zealous Mayor of a 
village near Rostov in the Yaroslav Govern- 
ment, who, we are told in a note, “has 
painted the Church red.” Is this the official 
Russian equivalent to our English painting 
the towm the same cheerful colour ? 


VOL. CXNI, 
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TOO BADl 

[“ For the futxire Foreign Office letters of intro- 
duction to our embassies abroad are not to be 
regarded as entitling the holders to hospitality. 
An introduction is not an invitation to dinner ; so ! 
it is now announced in a circular signed by Lord ' 
Salisbury himself,” — Daili/ Faper^ ] 

Impossible I too bad 1 too bad I i 

And after all the ructions | 

And endless trouble I have had 
To get these introductions I 
And now — it is enough to try 
One’s temper, saint or sinner — 

To find these letters don’t imply 
A tea, far less a dinner 1 

My darling girls, my angels bright, 

My winsome, gay love -darters 
I thought to see you every night 
Among the stars and garters. 

You, Jane, should make a brOliaiit match, 
And Kate, you ’d cut a dash, eh ? 

I counted on you, love, to catch 
Some imattached attachi. 

But this is aU a dream. No more 
For us these golden chances ; 

No more the dear ambassador 
Will ask us to his dances ; 

We shall no longer waltz till dawn 
With counts and kings — instead, loves, 
We ’ll have to stay at home and yawn, 
Until it ’s time for bed, loves. 


SPOETING INTELLIGENCE. 

Since the announcement of M. Dupuy’s 
bet with M. Binder as to the date of the 
judgment in the Dreyfus case, the loser to 
give a dinner of twenty courses, there is 
reason to believe that there is more or less 
of truth in the following rumours. 

Mr. Balfour has l^et Sir William Har- 
couRT one new bicycle to one complete set 
of the Thms that no one ever saw, after 
death, the donkey frequently mentioned in 
the great church controversy. The loser to 
ride the bicycle, or to read all the news- 
papers, as the case may be. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson has bet Sir Cuthbert 
Quiltbr fifty dozen of soda water to one 
cask of pure beer that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the Houses of Parliament will not 
be stopped by the present government. 

Don Carlos offered to bet a castle in 
Spain that he would obtain possession of 
his kingdom before the Greek Calends, but | 
this offer has not been accepted. 

Prince Victor Napoleon has bet the Due 
d’Orleans two half-crowns that the latter 
will not be King of France on the Fust of 
April next. 

President Kruger has made a bet with 
Mr. CnpiBERLAiN that the Delagoa Bay 
Arbitration will not be finished during this 
century. The loser to entertain Mrs. 
Kruger to a cup of tea and a bath bun. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill has bet Sir M. 
Higks-Beach a meerschaum pipe that the 
latter will not propose any further reduction 
of duty for the benefit of the tobacco 
manufacturers. 

The German Emperor has offered 100,000 
to 1 that M. Veber, one of the artists of 
Le Bi/re, will not visit Berlin just at present, 
but no one has accepted this. 

latest betting. 

2 to 1 agst. Dead Donkey. 

600 — 1 Blue Eibbon. 

100 — 1 Philippe. 

25 — 1 Delagoa, bay filly. 

5 — 4 Bird’s Eye. 

100,000 — 1 Veber’s Last Waltz (o). 



Convivial Parti/, “I shay, ole F’ller, how long doesh it take to gebout of thish 

Wood ?” 


“ A ‘ Eecord Storm ” was the heading 
of a short par. in the WesUninster Gazette 
the other day. The number must have had 
a great sale amongst the Ritualists 
expectant of some new attack on the part of 
the journal which represents extremists at 
the other end of the Ecclesiastical pole. 
But it simply recorded that the violent storm, 
from which America has suffered, was the 
^eatest in the history of the Atlantic Coast 
States : and that interested all parties. 

The Imperial Pilgrim Pictorialised. — 
Kaiser Wilhelm the Second is far too 
knowing to purchase and keep, or confiscate 
en bloc, the pictures by Jean Veber, still on 
view at the Continental Gallery in Bond 
Street, illustrating in gross caricature the 
fifteen days’ Cook’s tour of the German 


Emperor in Turkey and Palestine. For if 
His Imperial Majesty secured these question- 
able treasures, could he be by any means 
certain that Veber would not at once set to 
work on an entirely new series ? Would not 
others at once spring up, and would not 
Emperor William be in effect offering a 
premium on all pictorial satire of himself ? 
"When Mr. Punch reflects how certain 
Anglo-Frenchmen and one enthusiastic Celt 
protested against Mr. Punch's cartoon 
anent Fashoda which exactly “touched the 
spot,” it would no the very astonishing, should 
these pictures ever be exhibited in Paris, if 
some Cousin German were to energetically 
and forcibly protest and so make the exhi- 
bition a subject of pourparlers between the 
two Governments. We expect, therefore, 
that the show will stay for some time longer 
in its present Bond Street lodgings. 




THE SOEEOWS OE A EISING YOUNG MAN. 


(By Himself*) 


As a boy I was remarkably small for my age, and morbidly sen- 
sitive on the subject. Genial old gentlemen would inquire how 

-T T ^ ^ i 1 • 


old I was, and never had sulhcient tact to conceal their surprise 
when I told them. liindlier natures would pat me on the head 
(which is exasperating even when the patter has not to stoop for 


the purpose) and console me by the remark that ‘‘the best goods 
w'ere done up in the smallest parcels ” — an aphorism that 1 con- 
sidered then (and still consider) a triumph of chuckle-headed 
imbecility. 

At school they thought even less of me than there was, and I 
used to endeavour to increase my height by constant exercise upon 
the trapeze and parallel bars; without success, for if I stretched at 
all, it W’as only to contract immediately, like an elastic band. 

In the holidays I consumed large quantities of pure yeast, vrhich 
I knew was used to make bread rise, and trusted might have a 
similar effect upon me. It certainly made my gorge rise, but that 
was all, and I felt very low afterwards. 

And then, without warning, w’hether the yeast really did begin 
to work, or whether it was due to some more obscure cause, I 
suddenly became aware that the cuffs of my Eton jacket were 
rapidly recedmg from my wrists, wdiile my ankles stood exposed 
to the gaze of the least observant. My overcoat, too, was shrink- 
ing like Balzac’s pmzt de chagrin, I remember that my parents 
did not share my exhilaration at these discoveries — which 1 thought 
unsympathetic of them. 

But I was cheered by the marked mcrease of consideration 
shown me by the biggest fellow in the school, whom I met at a 
Christmas party, and who, with the most flattering condescension, 
made an appointment to fight me the day after term began. 


Now that I was once started I grew almost visibly. I was ner- 
vously conscious of adding surreptitious cubits to my stature with 
a i^ersistency that, apologise as I might, I could not expect my 
schoolfellows to overlook. Before I was fourteen my people, in 
sheer humanity, promoted me to a tail-coat, which naturally 
annoyed the other fellows. 

When we were marched to church on Sundays, I had to walk 
behind with the head-master — to my exceeding discomfort (for he 
was not an amusuig companion), but there was nobody else tall 
enough for me to pair off with. The general impression in the 
school was that I was “ trying to suck up ” to him, and was gettmg 
too big for my boots. 

The holidays brought some compensations, however. Now that 
I was nearly six feet high, I could hardly be packed off to bed at 
nine. Moreover, I gained the affection of a young lady who was 
really “ out,” and had no suspicion that I was so much her junior. 
We were secretly engaged; a fact which often consoled me at 


school the next term, when I had to fag out at cricket, or got an 
“impot” for cribbing a Greek exercise. 


That fight, however, never came off, for on my return he indig- 
nantly declined to meet me on the ground, which I was unable to 
deny, that I had meanly taken advantage of the interval to grow 
out of his reach. 


Alas ! by the time we met again there was a marked distance 
between us. She accused me of looking down upon her, and 
implored me to pause before I went to lengths which I should 
infallibly regret. 

I would gladly have wired my head to my shoulders like a 
champagne cork, had it been feasible — ^but it was not to be. We 
had one last walk together in Kensington Gardens, when I recollect 
that, in the violence of my emotions, I shot up at least three inches 
between Bayswater Gate and the Albert Memorial, where she bade 
me farewell, saying that our engagement must come to an end 
since I seemed unable to do so. 

I have since suspected that she had discovered that my pocket- 
money, exclusive of casual tips, did not amount to more tnan half- 
a-crown a week ; but at least the world could not have said that, 
in uniting herself to me, she would be marrying beneath her. 

It seemed useless to go back to school or follow any particular 
branch of study, for I had grown out of all knowledge, and no 
opening in life was large enough for me. 
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^ I should not have minded being a physician ; but I was several 
sizes too big for any prof essional brougham. I would have become 
a parson, had I not felt certain that my sermons would be too far 
above the heads of the most cultured congregation. .'i v 

^ If I went to the Bar, where could I hope to find a solicitor suffi* 
ciently enterprising enough to brief the whole of me ? 

There was the Stage, to be sure ; but what prospect was there of 
success when even so long a part as Hamlet would be so much too 
short for me ? 

It seemed to me, on reflection, that only one career remained 
for me — a caravan. Socially, perhaps, it was a come down — ^but, 
after aU, there is no reason why a Giant should not remain a 
Gentleman. 

Accordingly I tried to rise to the situation — only to meet a suc- 
cession of rebuffs. 

Showman after Showman has told me bluntly that the market is 
overcrowded, and that a mere Amateur Giant would stand no 
chance against Professionals. 

One of them added — and I did think it unkind of him — ^that if I 
had happened to be a JDwarfnovf . . . but I did not stay to hear the 
conclusion of his sentence. 

Altogether, young as I am, I have already lost all pleasure in 
life. I seem to have outgrown everything ! 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“I WANT no better tale of contrabandiers than Mr. Meade 
Falknbr’s Moonfleet (Edward Arnold).” So says my nautical 
Baronite, who ought to know. “ And what is the why and the 
wherefore ? The Y is plain enough to see in the cross^all of the 
arms of Mohune (which is Moon, tout court), the Dorsetshire 
family that produced Blackheard, that betrayed the King, that 
gave him the diamond, that lay in the — well, you must find out for 
yourself. And the ‘ wherefore ’ is to be seen in somethmg of the 
piquant literary charm and last-ccntury flavour of Kidnaped. 
If Mr. Falkner does not attempt to present a pure romance, as 
Stevenson did, without the element of woman’s love, he relies 
very little on this for his success. The story at the first is marked 
by a pleasant, leisurely garrulity, b\xt when it moves at its fastest, 
the style never loses consistency. A glass with Mr. Falkner of 
the best ‘ milk of Ararat,’ such as my noble host of the Why 'not ? 
knew well how to pour ! Let me *be the ‘ gauger ’ of all such 
contraband as he gives us here, and he ma^^ run as many cargoes 
as he likes.” 

The Minor Baronite, to whom the B. de B.-W. has entrusted the 
reviewing of some of the literary forces of the day, reports that he 
has inspected The Lucky Dog (Sands & Co.) Corps. The founder 
of this detachment is one W. Sapte, Junior, and if the M. B. be 
not deceived, W. S., Jun., paraded his ideas on the stages of the 
Vaudeville and Terry’s Theatres some years ago with considerable 
success, Feter, the hound, being, as now, the centre of attraction. 
But even then Peter palled somewhat on the attention of the 
critical observer. And yet the man or woman who wanted a 
laugh forgave W. Sapte, Junior, his very transparent trans- 

f ressions against common sense and the language of the Queen, 
ecause he managed to get some really funny situations. So it is 
with the book, the capital cover of which has been drawn with the 
prospect of a good run. When A Lucky Dog was on the stage, 
many playgoers asked, “Who is W. Sapte, Se^nior? and what 
has he done ? ” The Minor Baronite repeats the question, and 
can only surmise that the Senior Sapte has encouraged the tale of 
A Lucky Dog to wag in various places because he was certain that 
it would bring reputation and reward to the Junior Sapte. So 
mote it be, in fact Verb, Sapte, 

By Berwen Banks (Hutchinson) is handicapped by the success 
of its predecessors, A Welsh Singer and Torn Sails. Allen Baine 
triumphantly comes out of the friendly conflict. The scene of the 
new novel is also laid in Wales, of whose country and whose 
people the author has intimate and loving knowledge. The 
ground is new in the field of fiction and proves supremely attrac- 
tive. The plot is novel, ingeniously devised, and cleverly worked 
out. My Baronite, calonfdch, warimy recommends the acquaint- 
ance of Valmai Powell, her surroundings, her friends, and her 
touching story. 

“As to Lillijput Lyrics, were I John Lane,” quoth the Baron, 
“ I wouldn’t have troubled my Bodley Head about them, nor have 
expended so much fancy on a very quaint cover, except perhaps 
that this may constitute the book’s principal attraction.” Some 
of the illustrations are pretty, and not a few grotesquely humor- 
ous. The “Nonsense Rhymes” are better than either the 
“ Lyrics ” or any of the other verses in the collection. 

Naturally one expects a good tale from Storey, A.R.A. My 
Baronite finds it in Sketches from Memory (Chatto and Windus), 
illustrated, moreover, by some charming sketches jotted down 



A BROAD HINT. 


Piscator, “Yes, I like a Day at this time of Year. Get 
all the Water to myself, yoit see.” 

Yokel. *‘Ah! And mayhap have a sup o* the Whisky to 
SPARE FOR somebody ELSE, GOVERNOR ? ” 


on his wayfaring. The young Storey, one of the earliest chapters, 
so to speak:, went to scfiool in Paris, and in a pleased interval of 
his studies vratched the Revolution from the housetops. Varying 
his position, he, like the insurgents, descended upon the streets 
and narrowly escaped being shot. His account of the outbreak, 
and of the measures taken for putting it down, though drawn from 
the diar^^ of a very small boy, are singularly graphic. After France 
he went to Siiain, sketching from memory a gallery full of live 
people. Makmg no pretence of writing a book, Mr. Storey has 
produced a real good one. 

It is almost startling to be reminded, as we are by Mrs. 
Ritchie’s introduction to The Virginians, one of the latest volumes 
of Smith, Elder’s Biographical edition of Thackeray, that at one 
period the novelist earnestly desired to enter the House of Com- 
mons. Nay, he actually stood for the city of Oxford, coming in at 
the bottom of the poll. “And a very good thing, too,” says 
Toby, M.P., who is supposed to know something of the 
House. In 1857, when he made the attempt, he was forty- 
six years old, far too advanced in life to make his mark at West- 
minster. He would have been lost in a crowd of mediocrities, 
would have been nowhere in the race w’ith the glib, blatant 
Bashmead Artletts of the day. He did much better when, address- 
ing the electors after the poll had been declared, he undertook to 
“ retire and take my place with my pen and ink at my desk.” The 
result was The Virginians, published in November of this same year, 
worth a whole Session full of speeches addressed to Mr. Speaker. 
Thackeray’s contest at Oxford is otherwise notable for one of the 
neatest and most graceful compliments on record. Meeting in the 
street Lord Monck, one of his opponents, he had a little friendly 
talk over the prospects of the fight, and on taking leave said, “ May 
the best man win.” “I hope not,'^ said Lord Monck, with a 
courtly bow and a meaning glance at his opponent. 

The Baron de B.-W. 

Always Avoided by Lady Gold and Silver Fish. — The 
Shabby Gent-Eel. 



LOED GE-MTH-EPB’S COMMENTARIES. 

No. V. — Lord G. on Fashions in Overcoats. 

Sir, — ^Whatever may be the result and to suppose that I care 
a rap which way they get it for me not being the sort of man to 
whom at his or my time of life these things matter at all argues a 
remarkable blindness in all of them except the late xlrchbishop 
Tait of the correspondence now being (or it might have been if 
it had been properly treated which I don’t know how it could be 
with such a set of jackasses aU blowing their own trumpets) 
carried on I for one though when I come to compare myself with 
some (Mr. Harrison will do as an example of what I should mean 
if I did it like he did) I feel that it is almost unfair to call myself 
one and not two or three, however I shall always t hink it was right 
of me to tackle them at once instead of leaving the matter to be 
threshed out by a rabble who can’t use the English' language or 
write as I once heard Lord Penza.nce say in the best judgment 
that was ever delivered if not by him then by the rest of them and 
can’t argue pro nucibtcs aut toffeo. 

And that brings me to the point which was what I intended to 
fix them on all along which is or at least it was when I met them 
in the Court of Arches ten years ago (was Mr. Harrison there ? 
Of course how could he be why then should he keep going on like 
this) a thing never dreamt of by the fools who framed the statute 
de vestirnenUs superioribits (8 Car. II., cap 642) but then they tell 
me it is the way of the world to take up or drop as they like a 
garment of which all the pockets as anybody might have learnt at 
school ought to be situated on the outside though never in the 
ooUar and only rarely if never which is what Mr. Harrison can’t 
deny though he is a brazen-faced impostor and cheap at that (is 
that what he has been waiting for from me if so he has got it and 
I trust he likes it more than I would under similar or merely 
slightly different circumstances) in the cuffs. 


Now just observe what a pretty pass things were (or will if you 
give them rope enough) come to. Am I to take up my parable 
every day like this and prove them mendacious or all but (I don’t 
want to wound any fe^ngs they may think themselves though 
everyone Imows I don’t think 'they are it would indeed be a 
monstrous thing for any man of sense which they certainly are not 
to think them entitled to so I will not use hard words but leave 
them where I found them in which case even a mule or a prize 
heifer will point the finger of scorn at them). Then of course 
Mr. Harrison is to come along walking delicately like Ag-ag did 
and gird at my authorities but he will find that the bitterness of 
death (which I may tell him is from the same quotation only he 
doesn’t know it) will never be past as long as I ’ve got a word to 
say about it or a newspaper column to say it in as loudly as ever 
I can. 

The fact is we must make no concession to these vermin. Give 
them an inch (I shan’t trust me for that) and off' they go with a 
cubit added on to their stature which naturally they can’t do by 
taking thought, and consequently it ’s only reasonable to suppose 
and that ’s why I do it that they never can or will or have taken 
thought in all their fives. And that makes the whole thing 
absolutely clear to anyone who does not shut his ears when I try 
to show it to them which I don’t mean to go on doing much longer 
only it ’s hard to be silent when you are talking to a lot of 
nincompoops like them. Yours obediently, 

Gr-mth-rpe. 

Motto for Don Garlos the Comfortable. — ^^tPysuis^ etfy 
reste,'' and may he long remain where he is. 

A Work suitable for publication by “ The Unicorn Press,” 
— One “ Horn Book.” 




WAENED OFF! 


Mr. Pum-ch {to Sir M-ch-i, H-cks-B-ch). “ LOOK HEEE ! WE ’VB STOPPED BOAED-MEN LD^ THE STEAND, 
AND CAN’T SLAVE ’EM IN DOWNING STEEET ! ” 

[** I take my hour’s recreation in a walk and a short attendance at the Board of the Society.’* — 8h' M., Michs-^eaclCs Sjieeeh in the Souse of CoitimonsA 








A STEIKING EXPEEIMENT. 

[“A College for Labour leaders has just been established at Oxford.” — 
Baihj Telegraph.'] 

“ Ha 1 ” cried Mr. Punch ^ on reading the above, “ we must Isnow’ 
more about this,” and a few moments later his Special Prophetic 
Interviewer was posting off to Oxford. 

The S. P. I. had no difficulty in finding the new college.^ He was ' 
about to enter, when he wais accosted by a surly-looking Indi- 
vidual wearing a scholar’s gown, a tweed cap and a woollen 
muffler. 

“ What do you want ? ” demanded the Individual. 

The S. P. i. explained, and asked if he might go in, 

“ No, you can’t. You ’re a blackleg, I suppose ? ” 

“ A blackleg ! ” cried the S. P. I., and with surprise so genuine 
that the Individual was instantly reassured. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, “we arc on strike at present. 
The Trades Union of Undergrads, have called us out and we are 
not going in till the Dons give us our terms — ^better scholarships 
and shorter lectures. We heard that they were getting in some 
non-unionists to listen to them, and I was told off to picket the 
lecture-room. That ’s wffiy I took you for a blackleg, see ? ” 

“ I understand. And are you often on strike ? ” 

“ Generally, in Term-time.” 

“ But doesn’t that interfere uith your work rather ? ” 

“ Oh, no 1 we are learning to be labour leaders.” 

The S. P. I. suggested that he would like to inspect the College. 

“ Well,” replied the Individual, “ there is not very much to see. 
The Chapel ? The men struck the first day it was opened, because 
the service was so early, and it has never been used shace. The 
Library ? The librarian wanted to see a football match, so he ’s 
on strike and the library will be closed till the end of the week. 
Oh, there ’s the kitchen. I think it ’s in working order.” 

But when they reached the kitchen door, they found a cook 
armed with a rolling-pin, barring the entrance. 

“ Picketed too ! ” cried the Indmdual. “ Of course, I forgot. 
The cooks came out this morning. Well, that ’s all I can show 
you, but doubtless you have seen enough to realise that a great 
new movement has started which wiU revolutionise the relations 
of labour and capital ” 

“ At all events,” replied the S. P. I., “ it is a striking experiment,” 


THE PLAT THAT JBKRY BUILT. 

(A Page from the Private Diary of Zedwliyeksfj 

This is the Flat that Jeehv built. 

This is the Rift in the Tradesmen’s Lift of the Flat that Jerry 
built. 

This is the Leg of New Zealand Mutton that stuck in the Rift in 
the Tradesmen’s Lift of the Flat that J erry built. 

This is the Larder in which we keep the Remains of "the Leg of 
New Zealand Sheep that stuck in the Rift in the Tradesmen’s 
Lift of the Flat that Jerry built. 

This is the Cook who too often mistook for the Dustbin the 
Larder in which we keep the Remains of the Leg of N ew Zealand 
Sheep that stuck in the Rift in the Tradesmen’s Lift of the 
Flat that Jerry built. 

This is the Dumb Electric Bell, the Drawing-room Chimney that 
smokes as well, the Rain that comes in through the windows that 
leak, the Doors that rattle and Boards that creak, and the 
Sack which the Mistress gave to the Cook, who was too fond 
of her Beer and too often mistook for the Dustbin the Larder 
in which -we keep the obstructive Leg of New Zealand SheeiD 
that stuck in the Rift in the lunatic Lift of the Flat that 
Jerry built. 

This is the Rent we ’re averse to pay, and the Moon one is almost 
tempted to Shoot, and the Comments we ’ll make next Quarter- 
Day on Pianos and Banjos and Dogs to boot, not to speak of 
the hopeless Electric Bell, the Smuts and the Smoke and the 
Sweep as well, the Casements and Walls and Ceilings that 
leak, the Doors that rattle and Boards that creak, and the Row 
which the Mistress had with the Cook who my Whisky for 
hers too much mistook, and made hay in the Larder in which 
we keep the various Joints and Goods in a Heap, that stick in 
the Rift in the maddening Lift of the Flat that Jerry built. 

This is the Flat that Jerry built. 


Legal Inquiry. — ^If I buy a pair of trousers warranted to wear 
well, and they turn out a failure, should I, on bringing an action 
for damages, be or could I counterclaim damages for 

“ breeches of promise ” ? 







ALICE IN AYLWINLAND. 

LI ///iriw, by Theodore "Wa-TTS-Dunton. See 
^Lcbcmillan of "this month.] 

“ Cheshire Puss,” said Alice, rather 


“ They lived upon butter,” said "the Dor- 
mouse, after thinking for a moment. 

“ Where did they get the butter from? ” 

I asked Alice. 

“ From the critics, of course,” answered 


timidly, “ what sort of people live about the Dormouse, sulkily. 


But they wouldn’t have needed that,” 


This piece of rudeness was more than 
Alice could bear. She got up in great 
disgust, and walked off. The Dormouse 
fell asleep again instantly. “ At any rate, 

1 1 ’ll never go tlfiere again 1 ” she said. “ It ’s 
the stupidest story I ever heard in my life ! ” 


“In that direction,” the Cat said, waving Alice gently remarked, “unless they were 
his right paw round, “lives Mr. Aylwin the duU.” 


PKOPOSALS FOR PEACE. 


Mystic ; and in that direction,” wavmg the 
other paw, “lives Mr. Wilderspin the dull. 

"Poivi+./av* aifLoi'* -\Tr\n lilro • ’vp At 


They were,” said the Dormouse. “ Very 


Painter. Visit either you like : they ’re 
both mad.” 


Alice tried a little to fancy to herself this 
extraordinary state of things, but it puzzled 


{Comj^iled for the Domestic Circle hy 
Paterfamilias.) 


don’t want to go among mad her too much. Meantime, the Dormouse 


people,” Alice remarked. 


1. No new fashion to be adopted in female 
dress, and gowns not to be declared obsolete 


went on. 


“ Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat. “ So these two young ladies — they were 
“ We ’re all mad here. I ’m mad. You ’re learning to draw, you know ” 


mad.” 

“How do you know I’m mad?” said 
Alice. 

“You must be,” said the Cat, “or you 
wouldn’t have come here.” 


“ Tell us a story,” said the March Hare. 
“ Yes, please dot” pleaded Alice. 


“ What did they draw? ” said Alice. 

“ The Public,” said the Dormouse, with- 
out considering at all this time. 

“ But I don’t understand,” said Alice. 

“ Neither did they,” answered the Dor- 
mouse. 

Alice was silent. 

“ They were learning to draw,” he con- 


on the score that they have been worn “ for 
ever so long.” 

2. Fires (especially in the study) to be 
kept in by those put in charge of tnem, and 
universal abolition of that modern instru- 
ment of torture, “ the job-cook.” 

3. Expenditure to be kept strictly within 
the bounds of the house money, and no 
tampering with the Store “ deposit account.” 


4. Placmg of pocket and pin-money on a 
und commercial basis, and cheerful com- 


“And be quick about it,” added the tinned, “and they drew with everything 
Hatter, “or we shah aU be asleep before that begins with an M ” 


the end of the volume.” 

“ Once upon a time there were two young 


“ Why with an M ? ” asked Alice. 

“ Why not ? ” said the Dormouse, “ 


ladies,” the Dormouse began in a great that began with an M, such as Madness, 
hurry; “and their names were Sinfi and and Melancholy, and Mysticism — do you 
Winnie ; and they lived on the top of a like books about Mysticism ? ” 


sound commercial basis, and cheerful com- 
phance with necessary reductions. 

5. Abolition of domestic pets. 

6. Suspension of cordial relations with the 
dressmaker, the milliner, and the female 
frjend who has seen such “ sweet bargajins.” 

7. Dinner to be punctual and to be emal 


.” “ ReaUy, now you ask me,” said Alice, 

What did they live on ? ’’ asked Alice, very much confused, “I don’t think-; — ” 

wn.S crAn.+.l’xr I’n+.p.rps+.pjl in oil li+.ovQ.vir HTLon xmn oTirkn1<^Ti’+. follr ” 


in quality and service to that provided at 
the hest clubs. 


who was greatly interested in aU literary 
subjects. 


“ Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the 
Hatter. 


the hest clubs. 

8 {added hy Materfamilias), Reasonable 
conduct on the part of the master of the 
house. 
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EeaeNCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extra-Cted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

Home of Commons, Monday, February 13. 
— A proud day for the Sage of Queen Anne’s 
Gate. Pretty to see him leading the flower 
of the Tory Party into the Lobby in resist- 
ance of attack on integrity of a resolution 
which, if carried, would have ended the 
Lords. No pride about him. No haughty 
elation in his mien. Same gliding step ; 
same readiness to efface himself ; same 
winning smile^as ^ his following were mere 


vided favourable opportunity for touching- 
up his captain with barbed spear-point. 
Now, at a critical moment, his friends and 
companion'* dear had turned upon him, and 
who had Cv»me to his rescue ? Why, the 
Tories, whom he had spent an honourable 
life in belittling and belsDbouring. 

The Sage not subject to floods of emotion ; 
has, indeed, earned the character of a 
cynic. But this too much for him. It was 
with a curiously choked voice he cried 
“ Aye I ” when the Speaker put from the 
chair his unmutilated amendment rescued 
from burglarious hands. Kather thought 


a little one, and was accepted for purely 
hygienic reasons. Prince Arthur played 
golf, consequently did not hold a single 
directorship. But he (St. Michael) didn’t 
play golf. Must have some exercise. Office 
of Economic Life Assurance Society is in 
the City ; Embankment leads to City ; when 
directorship offered him, at once occurred 
to him that here was opportunitj" of strength- 
ening and prolonging a life precious to the 
Empire. Therefore accepted directorship. 

My right hon. friend the Leader of the 
House,” to quote St. Michael’s own words, 
“■ takes an hom'’s recreation at golf. I take 



IN THEIR DECLINING YEARS. 

1 all thoroughly believed in the GoYernment — {lai(y^iier) ^SLud he trusted that in their declining years they would remember this question of 

land-tenure and rating in London.” — Mr. Bartley's Speech in the House of Gowmons, 


Radicals, instead of being Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and the bodyguard of the British 
Constitution. Ecstasy of moment com- 
pleted by fact that the Party he was about 
to flout was the so-called Liberal Party, 
commanded by his esteemed Leader, 
Cawmell-Bannerman. 

“ Nunc dimittis ! ” carolled the Sage, as 
he looked round ; and aU the congregation 
said, “ Amen 1 ” 

Triumph short-lived; joy fleeting. The 
Sage had moved an amendment to Address 
providing that in the event of a Bill passing 
the Commons being thrown out in the Lords 
and carried again in the next session in the 
Commons, the Queen shall forthwith give 
the Royal Assent. Cawmell-Bannerman, 
whilst heartily agreeing in the attack on 
autocratic position of the Lords, demurred 
on technical grounds to form of amendment. 
Put up Lawson Walton to move another. 
Question submitted from the Chair took the 
form of eliminating words from the Sage’s 
motion in order to substitute Lawson 
Walton’s. 

It was on this issue that Prince Arthur 
rallied his men round the standard of the 
Sage, repelling Cawmell-Bannerman and 
his men by majority of 150. Now the way 
seemed clear for completion of victory. A 
Ministerial majority had declared in favour 
of the integrity of the Sage’s amendment, 
indignantly repelling insidious attack from 
Opposition. Only thing to do now was to 
formally affirm it, and enter it on the 
iournals of the House. A look of almost 
heavenly contentment suffused the Sage’s 
countenance. AU his life he had fought 
under the banner of the Liberal flag, a 
position of contiguity that occasionally pro 


Prince Arthur, having saved it from de- 
struction, would have proposed the Govern- 
ment TeUers should take charge of the 
division. That a mere detail. Possibly from 
feeling of chivalry the Leader of ‘House 
would not supersede him in command on 
the eve of victory. Did not Outram, arriv- 
ing at Lucknow, armed with complete 
civil and military authority, decline to 
supersede Havelock, who had done all the 
fighting ? 

Musing on these matters, the Sage beheld 
a strange sight. The Ministerialists, having 
beaten off the would-be mutilators of the 
amendment, now closed up their ranks, 
made a dash upon the rescued party and 
rolled it ignominiously out of the House by 
a majority of 118 1 

“ WeU, I never,” said the Sage. 

Business done. — Prince Arthur conducts 
a strate^c movement in defence of the 
House ot Lords. 

Tuesday. — Interesting biographical detail 
came out in debate to-night. Swift 
MacNeill, who, since Speaker took the 
Chair, has been aU over the place in his 
favourite character of the buU in a china 
shop, caUed attention to tireless energy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. Not content with 
serving their country, it appears that out 
of forty-four Ministers of the Crown twenty- 
five hold no fewer than forty-one director- 
ships in public companies. As MacNeill 
mentioned this fact, peculiar noise, as of the 
smacking of lips, heard on back benches. 
Many eyes turned with envious glance 
towards Treasury Bench. 

Hicks -Beach midertaking to extenuate 
this embarrassment of riches, admitted that 
he, too, held a directorship. But it was only 


my hour’s recreation in a walk along the 
Embankiiient and a short attendance at the 
Board of the Society.” 

There it is; so simple, so natural, so 
logical. 

“But couldn’t said Sark, ‘‘take 

3"onr hour’s walk on the Embankment and 
stoiD short of the door of the Economic Life 
Assurance Society and its little fee ? ” 

That ’s the worst of Sark. He ’s ahvaj’s 
going a point further than is compatible 
with polite conversation. Glad to St. 
Michael, momentarily communing * with 
All Angels, didn’t hear‘him. 

Business done. — Talking round the Ad- 
dress. 

Thursday. — Ministerialists of the better 
sort getting a little tired of Redmond aine and 
his rUetorical attacks on the political party 
that ruined themselves and their cause by ad- 
vocating Home Rule. Well enough once in 
a decade to come back in joyous mood after 
dinner, sit and hear blatant middle-aged 
young man snap at the hand that fed him. 
But the exhibition palls upon repetition. 
To-night, any measure of success possible 
was marred by accident that the turn came 
on in the dinner hour. Later or earlier in 
the dull tide of miscellaneous debate round 
the Address, good Unionists would have 
been in their places to watch the antiquated 
s;^ort. Not good enough to justify sacrifice 
of dinner. So they cleared out, and carefully 
framed, sedulously pohshed, turgid sentences 
rolled over empty benches. 

Courtesy compelled attendance of 
Cawmell-Bannerman. House filled up to 
hear his reply, and prepare for the division. 
Wherein Leader of the Opposition failed 
was in takiiig the matter too seriously, A 
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little more banter, a little less warmtb of 
protestation of sincere (if subdued) anection 
for Home Buie would have been better. As 
for Prince Arthur, he chose the better 
part. He discreetly said nothing, snd so 
between eight o’clock and midnight fizzled 
out a performance whose opening was 
heralded with much beating of drums and 
blowing of trumpets. 

Business — Bbdmond atn4 moving: 
Home Buie Eesolution finds a following of 
forty-three, including less than one-half 01 
the Nationalist vote, against a muster of 
800, 

Friday night. — Even an Irish Chief Secre- 
tai-y will turn at last. Davitt on to-night 
with amendment to Address deploring 
distress in West of Ireland; asking for 
more money and compulsory powers of 
purchase. John Dillon and others to 
follow on same lines. Brother Gerald 
stirred up what Dillon called “ an other- 
wise harmonious and useful debate ” by 
going for Irish Members. 

The Congested Districts Board was a 
device of Prince Arthur. Prom day it , 
was founded till it began to prosper no help 
been received from Irish Nationalist Mem- 
bers. Now, when the Board is poiiular, its 
benefactions everywhere acknowledged, they 
come in to reap where they have not sown. 

This unexpected outburst almost took 
breath away ; slightly recovered. ^ when 
Brother Gerald wound up by promising an 
additional ^£20,000 a year for the Congested 
Districts Board. 

Business done. — Debate on Address ad- 
journed till Monday. 

THE LONGING OF A LYRICAL 
LAYMAN. 

{yVearied of the yells of the newsvendors.) 

Oh ! for some fair, far-distant isle. 

Some region beatific, 

Where I might rest a little 'while, 

Lulled by the great Pacific 
To sleep I and there ne’er hear the cries 
Of “ Paper I All the 'winners I ” 

Or “ Dreyfus Case ! ” I ’d close my eyes. 

Nor care for saints or sinners. 

I ’d dream that journals might come out, 
Which men might read and boys not shout ! 

A Lesson in “ Booing.” — Manager 
Lowenfeld — ^we had nearly written Lohen- 
grin, only the last syllable, “ grin,” doesn’t 
just now seem applicable unless he himself 
adds “ and-bear-it ” — does not approve of 
the ‘ ‘ booing ” of his gods in the gallery. N o 
more does any other sensible man or 
manager. But don’t offend the happy gods 
as they might turn nasty, and so make the 
theatre, in which they exhibit their rowdi- 
ness, a place to be avoided. Let Manager 
Lowenfeld be advised by Sir Pertinax 
MacSygophant, and act like that sagacious 
Man of the Wmdd who was not to be put 
down by abuse, noise or snubbing, but who 
“ booed and booed and booed ” again, until 
he came off the winner. AH other ‘ ‘ booin g ” 
would have to yield to such cunning “ boo- 
ing ” as this would be. “ I always booed 
and booed and booed,” says Sir Pertinax, 

“ as- it were by instinct.” 

Golfer’s Description of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. — “ A nice young man for a small 
‘ tee ’ party.” 

The New M.P.for Londonderry.— -M ost 
useful person for either side to reckon on m 
a division— “ Count More.” 


















l(Y- 




WHO’D HAVE THOUGHT IT! 

‘‘Well, Johnson, been to the Doctor, as I told vou?” 
“And what did he say was the matter with you?” 

“’E says it ’s just general ability, m’Loed, that ’s all ! ” 


‘Yes, m’Lord.’ 


LYRICAL OUTRAGES. 

IV.— To Lizer from Prison. 

When certain undefined things 
Puts me be’tnd these gates, 

Sometimes the warder Lizer brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

And when I sees ’er smile a treat 
Wiv tear-drops in ’er eye, 

The toffs as walks dahn Regent Street 
Knows no such liberty. 

When knowmg coppers messes round 
From ’Ampstead ’Eath to Thames, 

You might ’a’ thought as they ’d be bound 
To stop all crooked games *; 

Y’'et while they lets the ’Ooligan, 

The ’Ooley, too, go free, 

The poor dishonest burgling man 
Knows no such liberty. 

Stone walls may not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

But as a substitute they take 
Some beating, I ’ll engage ; 

The birds and fishes, 'winds and such 
Are free as blooming free, 

Your Bill for ’alf a year, old Dutch, 
Knows no such liberty. 


SPRING FASHIONS. 

London ( West End) . — Gauze gowns. Para- 
sols of rainbow colours. Dust cloaks. Blue 
^ectaoles — to ward off the rays of the sun. 
Fans for afternoon wear. Single sole shoes 
for promenaders. 

St, Petersburg. — Dove-colonr dresses with 
Siberian fur trimmings. Tricolour ribands 
with ambulance crosses d la Suisse. 

Berlm. — For particulars, apply to H.I.M. 
the Emperor-King. 

Madrid. — Foreign materials from ci-devant 
colonies. 

Monte CarZo.— Cosmopolitan. On arrival, 
contents of eighteen large portmanteaux. 
On departure, serge costume and a railway 
rug. — — — — 

Not A Question of Glass Houses. — 
Mr. Punch understands that the great 
novelty at the Crystal Palace during the 
coming summer will be an entertainment 
after the fashion of a French revue called 
A Bream of Whitaker's Almanack. Mr. P. 
hopes that acres of wit may be^ sown and 
yi^d fruit abundantly. May “ big success” 
Justify the attempt. 
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Professor Mysto {the celebrated Palmist^ to Miss Priscilla Giddy). 
^*Thi3 Line indicates that when totj abb about Twenty-five 
Yeabs of Age you will make the acquaintance of a Gentle- 
man WHOM YOU WILL PBOBABLY MaBBY.” 

{Professor Mysto, being unable to ask any specific fee for Ms services, 
lemes the omonmt to the generosity of his Patrons. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

The Baron having a strong appreciation of vampires, and 
eager to recognise the genuine article when it comes in his way, is 
mightily astonished that A Mystery cf the Campagna, by Von 
Degbn (Pseudonym Library, Fishbb Tjnwin), was not brought to 
his notice when it first appeared. It is now in its fourth edition, 
and deservedly so. Let any amateur of vampires read this book, 
and verily he will not be disappointed. The second story in the 
little volume hath about it a charm of a totally different kind. 
’Tis a brief episode in a lifetime ; sad, but not thrilling ; a story of 
contrasts. 

The Letters of Hobert Brovming and 'Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 
(Smith, Eldeb) make one of the most charming love stories in the 
language. At first sight it is an impossibly delicate thing 
to publish for reading in parlour and kitchen the intimate 
correspondence of a man and woman whom all the world 
knows by name, and some of us knew in the flesh. Browning 
was so punctilious of the sacredness of letters, that before his 
death he destroyed all his other correspondence. Yet he gave this 
cherished block to his son, saying, “There they are. Bo with 
them as you please when I am dead and gone.” Mr. Browning 
has pleased to publish them, and through ah time mankind and 
womankind will be pleased to read them. It is no new thing in 
English literature for a novel to be written in the form of letters. 
The fashion has gone out since Evelina charmed the town. At 
the close of the nineteenth centu^ it reappears in most jierfect 
form. There is one absolutely original and unique touch in the 
plot of till a romance. The lovers were in love before they set 
eyes upon each other. No novelist, however daring, has hit on 
that point before, '^ere all is good it is invidious to discriminate, 
but it must be said that, on the whole, the woman’s letters are 


better than the man’s. Browning’s prose style, especially when 
he analyses that fascinating subject himself, is not free from the 
elaborate obscurity that mars much of his verse. Miss Barrett 
makes charming confession of her own difficulty in this matter. 

“ I, as a woman,” she writes, in her second letter, “ have studied 
some of your gestures of language and intonation, wistfully as a 
thing beyond me far, and,” adds this very first member of the 
Browning Society, “ the more admirable for being beyond me.” 
That *s aU very well for one in love. Plain people prefer language 
that can be understanded of them. Carlyle once told Miss 
Barrett she would do better to write prose than verse. 
That was not encouraging for a young poet, but it is justified by 
these Letters. If he were still around, my Baronite would like to 
look over the shoulders of Elizabeth’s father, a sort of Dombey- 
Micawtber-Barrett, whilst he read this correspondence, remem- 
bering how on her marriage he turned his pompous back on his 
. gifted daughter. Among the marvels of creation is the fact that 
he should have had such a daughter and she such a father. 

My Baronite is not familiar with the name of Flora Haines 
Loughead, but if The Black Curtain (Duckworth) is her first 
novel, she has straightway made her mark. The plot is marked 
iby some good old melodramatic traits. Its turnings, long- 
frequented, are a Httle obvious. But the characters, more 
especially the voiceless singer and the blinded painter, who by 
such good chance come together in the wilderness, are live people. 
A peculiar charm of the book is its setting in unfamiliar hills of 
California, the light and colour, the breezy air of which suffuse the 
pages with refreshing zest. 

Gaird’s History of Corsica (T. F. Unwin) is a most useful and 
instructive book, and will interest even those who do not profess to 
have ever Caird much for the subject before. “ But,” observes the 
Baronite (of a dramatic turn), who has undertaken to offer his 
opinion, “ there is one singular and striking omission, as nowhere 
can I find any mention of, or remotest allusion to. The Corsican 
Brothers. Odd! ” 

Dr. Barry’s The Two Standards (Fisher Unwin) is a very 
remarkable work. Wagnerism, Capitalism, Evangelicalism, Mes- 
merism, Socialism, and a good many other “ isms,” figure in his 
pages ; and every theme is touched with the master’s nand. Dr. 
Barry is not only a literary artist of consummate skill — ^in this 
book his painting is in the style of Eembrandt — ^but also a pro- 
found philosopher. Hence his subtle and skilful analysis of 
character, his precise and powerful diagnosis of human nature. 

“ He knows what ’s what ; and that’s as deep 
As metaphysic wit can peep.” 

“ A book to read — and to read carefully,” says 

The Baron de B.-W. 

WITH ABMY ESTIMATES. 

{Fragment not to be found in a Blue Book.) 

The War Office clerk and the Yeomanry trooper were examining 
the proposed military expenditure. 

“ A net increase of £1,396,700,” said the man of the Pen, 

I “ Yes ; quite enough, too,” replied he of the Sword, “ but it is 
satisfactory to think it is no worse.” 

. “ Between four thousand and five thousand new soldiers,” 

observed the clerk. “ Well, I suppose they are wanted.” ' 

“Yes,” acquiesced the cavalr^an, “they will be needed in 
’ these days of mcreased establishments beyond the sea,” 

; “ Eecruiting tempered with desertion will go on as before. And 

the warlike stores take a lot.” 

\ “ Must have new guns and new barracks.” 

“ The Volunteers have an increase of £10,000.” 

L “ And the Militia about double the money.” 
j So far Pen and Sword saw nothing to surprise them. But 
J at length the first started. 

> “Why, this is astonishing I There is no increase in the votes 
I for the War Office and the Yeomanry 1 What can be the cause of 
: that?” 

j “ Perhaps the War Office and the Yeomanry are considered past 
j improving.” 

I MYSTEEY AT ECCLES. 

^ In a descriptive account of the new Theatre at Eccles (no relation 
^ to the tipsy old father in Caste), the Manc'hester Courier says ; — 

f “We ought to say that the execution of the builder and decorator has 
j. quite, if not more than, realised the hopes of the architect.” 

3 Alas I Poor builder and decorator I Was the execution by 
b decapitation, or by hanging ? In the first case, both must have lost 
1 their heads ; in the second, they have been “ suspended.” Sad. 
, But what a cruel architect ! What a crafty designer ! And to 
3 ; think how his plans have met with unqualified success I Terrible 1 
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THE GREAT TRAFFIC PUZZLE. 

Ur. Punch, C.E. {to Sir M-tth-w Wh-tb E-dl-t). “Excuse mb, Sir Matthew, don’t move tour ’Bus .... Move tour Van First J 
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LE LENDEMAIN DE CAENAVAL. | 
All down the bonlevards ankle-deep j 
Last night the bright confetti lay ; 

When with the dawn we turned to sleep 
Besom and hose had had their way ; ' 

And now the world, swept clean of colour, i 
Looks good, and feels distinctly duller. j 

Still sadly gay from leafless trees ® 

The draggled serpentm depends, I 

Witness of wanton revelries 
For which we mean to make amends, j 
Who go with ashes on our head. 

And deem the ancient Adam dead. 

Yet while the Flesh refused to die. 

And through the crowds, serenely 
‘‘ grasf* 

The reckless urban fiacre (or fly) 

Could barely circulate aujpas^ 

It was a beauteous sight to see 
How bosoms beat in harmony 1 

Forgotten all the cross-intrigues j 

Of that inconsequent Affai/re ; ; 

Silent the roar of patriot Leagues i 

That usually rend the air ; 

The warrior kindly waived his feud, 

And left the Hebrew unconspued. 

Duels were fought with even less 
Than honours customary risks ; 

The paper-battles of the Press 
Were only waged with coloured discs ; 
Only the air-inflated bomb 
Argued the obvious droits de Vhonmef' 

Yet you misjudge us over there I 
You find us torn with party-strife, 

So French, you say, so unaware 
Of what should weld the nation’s life ; 

Nor notice, when we do agree, 

How great our unanimity 1 

Let but the common need arise, 

The psychologic moment come, 

At once the sound of discord dies, 

And half a hundred creeds are dumb ; 

Can a Eepublic be so petty 

Which thus combines to chuck confetti ? 

Your views of us have seldom been 
Quite as enlightened as they should ; 
These narrow seas that roll between 
Have made us so misunderstood ; 

! The aims that move our noblest men 
Seem to elude your local ken. 

And, en revanche^ beneath the stress 
Of this constraining truce of Lent, 

Our ignorance we here confess ; 

We too have smned to some extent ; 

We fad to follow, though we try, 

Some of your choicest genii. 

We spell their names — a thankless task, — . 

And get no sort of guiding clue ; i 

We read heroic things and ask I 

“ Qui est-ce qua c^est cet mcormu ? 

And yet of old a prophet’s arts ] 

Were most at home in foreign parts I . ^ 

* “ M. Gibson* Bobdes (sic) vient d’interroger 
le Gouvemement sur lea pr^tendues cpnoessions t 
obtenues par la Prance en Chine.” — Z'jEv^ 9 }imt. ^ 

— i 

FEOM ‘‘A BAOHELOB UNCLE.” 

Dear Mr. Punch,— I have just received g 
the following effusion from my nephew ] 
Max, What reply ought I to make ? ^ 

My dear Uncle Charley,— Weere going t 
to get up a School Debayting Sosiety for t 
instruckshqn in Diplowmasy and Poltics. 
Brown minor says whats the good of 
Diplowmasy but Brown minors an awful 
ass he cant bolp it I sed look here I dont 



I 

f-I^V.ivCo^ Da'C.^ 

J ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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OVERHEARD OUTSIDE A THEATRE- 

Yah ! Waitin’ ter see dbr Kws plat I ” 


]mow wether Smith major will take a 
likking from me or not so wen he said 
yestiddy I bet I ’ll lick enny feller here ” 
I just let on that I dident hear him well I 
call that Diplowmasy dont you ? 

Now I want you to advice me wether to 
be a Consurfative or a Libr^. Of course 
you know the Governors a Libral so praps 
Id better be a Consurfative just to totink- 
quish us what do you think ? 

I thort Id ask you beeos you all was take 
sutch intrest in both me and Stinker (Tommy 
I mean) and injoy our vissits so mutch and 
talk sutch rot about our fucher and all that 
to us that I thort yodd take sutch«-oh I sed 
that boefore well no more from 

Yr. aflfeckshunt nephew Max. 

A QUIET Bubbbe. — A Dumb Masseur* 


LYBICAL OUTBAGES, 
V.—Thb Womanly Heart. 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a bonnet ’s fair ? 

For my own no longer care, 

’Cause less chic and smart they are 2 
Be the Joneses’ Sunday hats 
Made in Paris — ^freckled cats 1 — 

If they be not made for me, 

What care I how smart they be ? 

Shall nw foolish heart be pined 
E’en if Worth their frocks designed ? 
’Cause their fortune seems too high, 
Shall I rage with jealousy ? 

Jealous 01 the Joneses 1 Oh 1 
Jealous of such persons / No 
If they be too smart for me, 

What care I how smart they^be ? 



'll’ <••' . ' W 
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». (Zate <!/ ift. <?%. ^cimj J-ieM ilfosfer). “ Hias ! Hou>habd1 ’Wabe-something-Bi^s. I thiki. I » 


GEIERSON’S ONLY WAY. * 

(Being a composite photograph of Mr. 
Esmond’s Grierson's Wa.y' as given 
recently by the New Century Theatre, a^nd s 
“ The Only Way," now heiTig played at the 
Lyceum by Mr. Martin Harvey.) ^ 

ACT I. Scene— Grierson’s chambers wi the ^ 
Temple, Grierson burning the midnight ^ 
oil and drinking cold tea* Philip Keen 
opposite him* 

Grierson (sipping hi^ tea with a Sidney 
Carton air of dissivation)* I ’m a poor sort 
of fellow, I am I Why should Pamela love 
me ? (Fiercely.) Why should she ? 

Keen* She doesn’t. 

Grierson (triumphantly)* Of course not. 
She ’s not such a fool. She doesn’t love you 
either. ^ ^ 

Keen* I’m not so sure of that. 

Grierson (grasping his cup and draining it 
at a draught), fom* Love a herring-gutted, 
narrow - shouldered creature like you I 
Absmd. . ^ t 

Keen (indignantly). I m not herrmg- 
gutted. _ 

Grierson, You are. You know you are. 
Mr. Esmond says you *re herring-gutted' in 
the play, and he ought to know. 

Keen. Then I don’t think he ought to | 
have mentioned it. It ’s very indelicate of 
y,\m to allude to my internal arrangements 
in this way. But there, nothing ’s sacred to 
these modem dramatists, not even the 
stomach. „ 

Grierson. Look here, Keen. I ’m gomg 
to propose to Pamela. , , . , 

Keen. Although you know she s m love 
with Atkeslby Murray 9 
Grierson. Murray’s murrayed— I mean 
married. She ’ll accept me to save herself 


from disgrace. {Virtuously*) Some day 
she may even come to love me. ^ i 

Keen* I bet you a sovereign she won t.^ ^ 
Grierson* Bouq. Anyhow, you know, it s 

a far, far better thing tnat I do 

Keen. You haven’t done it yet. "J^d 
what ’s more, I don’t believe the Censor of 
Plays will let you. 

ACT II. Scene — A very rural garden in 
Soho (by kind permission of Mr. Martin 
Hajrvby), 

Grierson (coaxingl^. And you are beg inn i n g 
to love me a little, Pamela ? 

Pamela. Of course I’m not. How tire- 
some you are. n 

Kern* I told you so, Grierson. Hand 
over that sovereign. 

Griersofi (aside, in impassioned accents)* 
The animal wins, the animal ^ways wins, ] 
especially a Jierring-gutted animal. Prob- 
ably it ’s something to do with his digestion. 
(Aloud.) I ’ll owe it you. 

(Knter Defargb — also lent^ by Mr. Martin 
Harvey — in footman's livery, with a card 
on a salver, 

Grierson. Captain Aynbslby Murray I 
Pamela. Aynbslby I 

i Grierson (fiercely). What impertinence I 
I ’U give him a piece of my mind. 

) [Enter Murray. JBa is seven feet high, and 
f broad in proportion, and has a truculent 
3 expression. Keen and Grierson look very 


expression. &EN and Grierson look very 
small in comparison. 

Grierson (meekly). How do you do, Captain 
M!urray« 

Murray. Quite well, thanks. How do you 
do, Pamela. It ’s quite an age since I saw 
you. (Gomerses with Pamela. 

Keen (sniggers). Ha, ha I Tery amusing. 
Gh^son (writablyt aside). What on earth 
are you laughing at ? 


Keen. At Murray’s clothes. Don’t you 
see? He’s in mourning. I bet you his 
wife ’s dead. 

Grierson. Nonsense. , 

Murray (to Pamela). Pamela, my wife is 
dead. I do think you might have waited 
for this — ahem 1 unhappy — event before you 
took up with Grierson. 

Pamela. Hold me. {Fawits m his arms. 
Grierson. Here, Pamela I I say, you 
know I This won’t do. No really nice 
woman ever faints in the arms of any one 
except her husband. 

Pamela. Nonsense. Captain Murray and 
I are old friends. And I never can resist a 
really tall man. It ’s the influence of Ibsen. 

Keen (maliciously). I told you how it 
would be, Grierson. .>^11 

Grierson {with great vexation). Well, of all 

the 1 Come, I must say 

Pamela (threatenmgly). WeU ? 

Grierson (meekly). Well, my dear, the fact 
is, it ’s a far, far more serious job I ’ve under- 
taken in marrying you than I ’d any idea of. 
Keen (giggU'tvg), It is, indeed. 

ACT III. Scene— Grierson’s Study. 
Grierson. I say. Keen, what am I to do 
: about Pamela? She’s carrying on wUh 
Aynbsley Murray in the most disgraceful 
I manner. She has no regard whatever for 
j my feelings. When I remonstrate with her 
i she boxes my ears. So unwomanly 1 And 
as for Murray, he ’d knock me down as soon 
i as look at me. A man has no right to be as 
t^ as that. He puts a mere husband at a 
i disadvantage. 

j Keen. I don’t see what you are to do. 
You couldn’t kill him, I suppose ? 

Grierson. Quite impossible. He *s too big. 
1 Keen. Can’t you get Pamela to kill him ? 
She has no moral sense. 
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Grierscnu She ’s much more likely to kill 
me. 

Keen, So she is. (Reflectively.) I say, 
why not do the unselfish thinpr and kill yoilr- 
self? Pamela \vill be awfully grateful^ and 
suicide 's quite the fashion in modern drama. 

Grierson (solemnly). Would that be right, 
do you think ? 

Keen (cheerfully). Eight as a trivet. 

Grierson. Wouldn’t it do as well if I got a 
judicial separation ? 

Keen. It wouldn’t be half so efiectivc, 
dramatically. 

Grierscni. *^True. I ’ll think about it. 

Keen (persnasivehj). I wouldn’t do that, 
you know. It isn’t the sort of thing that , 
bears thinking about. ' 

Grierson, All right. 

[Exit to commit suicide . ' 

Ke&n (laughinq maliciously]. So much for' 
— Gtribeson 1 Shakspearb‘I Now if I can \ 
only get Lindlby Murray— I mean Aynes- | 
LEY Murray — ^to do the same thing, I may , 
yet be able to marry Paj^iela myseQ. [Exit. \ 
The stage is darkened for a monmit. When the I 
lights are raised again, Mr. H. T. i 
Esmond is seen stayiding an a platform. | 
his form outlined against a background of : 
red and angry critics. i 

Mr, Esmond, This is a far, far better play 
that you have witnessed than you have ever 
known ; and I am a far, far better dramatist 
than you, any of you, realise. 

Curtain. 


IN A GALLERY. 

When in doubt as to what to go and see, ^ 
and also when in Bond Street, drop in at ; 
Messrs. Agnew and Sons’ Gallery, and call ; 
on the Water-Colourists. There you will ■ 
find at home the two Davids, Kobbrts and 
Cox, Copley Fielding (though no cricket is ' 
going on), Sam Prout, Peter db Wint, | 
George Catteemole, J. Collier, Duncan i 
and Macbeth, ctim multis aliis (great j 
painters these I), and J. M. W. Turner, E.A. | 
A propos of Turner, just oblige me by I 
regarding, not too closely. No. 43. Guess its j 
subject straight off without referring to the | 
cat^ogue. If you guess rightly you can i 
reward yourself with a lunch at your own i 
expense chez Bellini, where, in honour of 
the name, while waiting the excellentissimo 
disho, you can hum aloud as much of Nartna 
as may be permitted you by the Luncheoners 
and dejeihier-d-la-fourchetters at the other 
tables. “Yes, we together I ” &c. 

But to return to 43. Is it a Scene from 
Dante’s Inferno ? Is it a fire on a “ blasted 
heath ” ? Is it something w'rong with the 
Moon or tlie Sun? Give it up! Consult 
catalogue. Bejoice in the Terrible, Tremen- 
dous Turner I and then cool yourself with 
the Db Wint in Essex Marshes, | 

You will obtain another light refresher at j 
No. 76, where Mrs. Allingham has taken A ! 
Cottage in the Isle of Wight; which, from | 
its being “ in verdure clad,” might be a f 
scene in the Isle of Green. You wUl w^ander 
through pools and streams and fells, and 
finally will let yourself out by Paterson’s 
Garden Gate and walk away at Low Tide 

e dch is An “ Albert ” by “ A. Albert ”) 
footed and dry-throated, delighted with 
the pictures and, it being feeding-time, ready 
for the plates. 


Lord Justice Bomee, “Scent up.”— 
Henceforth there will be a delightful 
fragrance, about the Court of Appeal, which 
was lacking to it before the introduction of 
such A-Bo7}ta as it now possesses. 



EVOLUTION, 

“Is IT TRUE THAT MeN WAS ONCE MONKETS, GrAN’PA?” 

“So THEY SAY, MY DEAR.” “ThEN WHAT WAS THE M0NKEYS,TtHEN 


A PLAYGOEB’S NIGHTMABE. 

I ’d had some supper after the play. 

And enjoyed, it must be confessed, 

An imprudent dish — ^so the croal^ers say — 
That ’s a crab divinely “ dressed.” 

Some hours later, I pledge my word, 

A strange thing happened — Gadzooks I 

I fancy that phrase has also occurred 
In itiDEE Haggard, his books— 

The Ambassador sat on the end of my bed 
With his arm round the Runawat/ Girl, 

Whilst the Three Musketeers, each man on 
his head, 

Saluted that amorous EarL 

A sad Court Scandal indeed ! I lay 
And hstened — I “ make no bone’s ” — 

For that was clearly The Only Way 
To discover WliM Happened to Jones, 

Then off we went to Lord Algy*s fiat, 

In a hansom we all packed m ; 

The Forty Thieves were a trifle fat. 

But the Belle of New York w^as thin. 

We picked White Heather in Oxford Street, 
And the Greek Slave tried to sell ; 

No ship w^as like Ours in all the fleet, 
Though the Ja^ie manoeuvred 'weU, 

Lady Ursula borrowed the bo’sun’s kit, 
Which every one managed to guess, 

But lAttle Miss Nobody cried a bit 
When we missed the down express. 


I A Ray of Sunshine appeared that night, 

I Or perhaps ’twas a Ltccky Star, 
j And Alice went back to her land all bright, 
And Milord Sir Smith to the Bar. 

We bicycled hurriedly night and day 
071 and Off for a week or two, 

, It ^vas Lavender, Lavender all the way, 

1 With occasional games of loo. 

i But they stopped the carriage and put me 
! down 

* Alone at my rooms, as you see 

* * " * 

; Not coffee this morning, thank you, Brown, 
I should really prefer some tea ! 


“Light Bailways.” — We see man; 
paragraphs with this heading, and 'we sa-v 
“ Do so by all means.” Light them weli 
; so that \ve can read our books and ne%vs 
i papers easily, and in restful certainty the 
( the light will remain bright and su&cien 
fo^^all purposes. We do not ask for plu 
de luxe but plus de “ luxf^ Luck’s every 
thing, and we wish w’e may get it— if good. 

Initial Difficulty.— The new French 
President has many hard tasks before him. 
Even at the very outset, M. Loubet, as one 
man, has got to show himself equal at least 
to Faure* 

Epitaph.— Fauee Gone.— C onclusion. 


i 
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Mrs, A, *\Ky dkajr child, what have you been doing to Youbself? Y'ott’ve been 
Dyeing yoto Haib I ” 

MssB, “No, I haven't. I’ve JL’ST DARKSyED TEE ROOTS A BIT — THAT ’s ALL ! ” 


THE PATHETICK BALUD OF SIDNEY, 
RICHARD, AND FREDERICK. 

(A Foem for the Young Reciter,) 

I. 

’TwAs'chiH and’ bleak on a day^last week, 
Wben little Sid and Dick’ 

Tripped buoyantly down Bedford Street 
With Brother Feederick ; 

! And into the Civil Service Stores 
They fared with footstep quick. 

II. 

, Though the folds of Sidney’s mantle flapped 
I About his form so slim ; 

I And Eichaed’s overcoat allowed 
For much increase of limb ; 

While Frederick wore an ulster mere 
Than a size too large for him 1 . 

ni. 

Through the busy hive with comments naive 
On all they came across, 

They sauntered ; to their sunny smiles 
Gold seemed but sordid dross, 

1 And each department, when they left, 

Had a sudden sense of loss. 

IV. 

Stern Civil Servants yearned to look 
On those bright boys again : 

And following eager in their track, 

Pressed Sidney to explain, 

How a glass-eyed ape got under his cape, 
With a cannon and clockwork train 1 

V. 

Both Bichard and Fred are dumbfoun-ded ; 

Till Dick disgorges next 
A pound of tripe, and a meerschaum pipe, 
And a coloured Scripture text 1 
Then Frederick’s groans would soften 
stones, 

So sorely is he vext. 

VI. 

But what of the bottle of “ Ess Bouquet ” 
In Fred’s own pocket pent ? 

That graceless pair must have slipped it 
there, 

So he says, for he loathes all scent ! 

And the Heliotrope, and the Toilet soap 
^ Dropped in by an acci-dent. 

vii. 

They have' turned those little lads upside 
down, 

And shaken them full well ; 

Till their sleeves proved cornua- copise, 
Whence such abundance fell 
That the Manager sent a Commissionaire 
In search of a Consta-bel 1 


^ jflU): jfeua 

‘ Born Jan. 30, 1841. Died Peb. 16, 1899. 

j Not of their kind, the kingly few, 

; Predestined, since their days began, 
j To shape a nation’s course anew 
I Then when the hour demands the man — 
i Yet shall they say who sum his deeds 
« And do him justice, being gone, 

“ He sought to serve his country’s needs, 
And, dj^g, died with harness on.” 

Light work it were to rule a race 
Whose hearts are one in patriot pride, 
Where truth controls the judgment-place, 
High faith and freedom throned beside ; 
But there, where faith is long outworn, 
And loyalty an old-world tale, 

Where conscience wins the rabble’s scorn, 
Weil might a stouter courage fail I 


Peace to the dead, who found at least 
A fate that struck in sudden wise, 

Nor lingered while above the feast 
The vmtures gathered down the skies ; 
Peace to the dead I and if at all 
Bemembrance lives beyond the grave, 
God speed his prayer that peace may fall 
Upon the land he could not save. 


To th.© Hew Lord Justice of Appeal. 

[With Lord Ghiefissimo Fmich's ccnigratu- 
lations,) 

He ’s a Boamer, speU it “ Eomer,” 
Boamer such as naught can stop, 
Dver ready, going steady, 

Till he tops tho tip tip top I 


“A Tour db FoRCB.”‘-One on which 
you ’re bound to go, when once you *vc paid 
the money beforehand. 


VIII. 

Next morn to Black Maria’s charge 
Were three pale lads consigned ; 

And they quitted the dock_ by one o’ the 
clock, 

For the Beak was curt but kind ; 

And since they ’d ne’er been birched before, 
He had them birched behind. 

IX. 

Now Dick, and Sid, and Frederick did 
Besent this outrage so 
That near the doors of those arrogant Stores 
They ’ve vowed they will not go — 

But on quite small shopkeepers, aU 
Their patronage bestow 1 


“The Early Fathers.” — Those off to 
the City b3^ the 7 a.m. 


The Survival op th Fitter.— A lady 
in a tailor-made dress. 


MAT>ATWTi! TiA !Fbancb {uervously). POSTILLION LOUBET 1 ABE YOU QUITE SUEE YOU KNOW 
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NOT FOR JOSEPH! 


EEMABKS AD EEM-BEANDT. 

Everybody to be anybody must be bom somewhere : and Kem- 
BRANDT made his first appearance at Leyden. His father was 
a miller, one Harmen Gerritsz, or “ Grits ” (sometimes, but 
1 erroneously, spelt with an “ e ”), a name in that country and at that 
period, 1606, significantlv descriptive of the Miller’s harsh manner. 
Why he inserted an s ” before the “ z ” has never been ascertained. 
The future painter’s mother was a baker’s daughter, so celebrated 
as “ The Owl,” that even Shakspeare makes complimentary 
allusion to her in the ravings of Ophelia, Some Owls are 
beautiful, and Madame Gerritsz being one of these notable ex- 
ceptions was considered the flour of the Miller’s family. That 
she had a thorough-bred style goes without saying, especially when. 
m boularigire, she had her hair done up in a roll with a “ bun ” at 
the top. Young Bembrandt signed himself “ Van Byn ” (of the 
Rhine) as did his father and uncle before him, and in their most 
festive moments Gerritsz would address his wife, in song, as “ My 
Old Dutch,” with a jovial chorus of 

** Van Kyn ’s a merry family, 

Y.R.! V.R.! 

' The youthful Rembrandt determined to be an artist ; studied 
first under one master then under another, until he finished, appro- 
priately enough, with Lastman. After this, for three or four years, 
he had a rough time of student life, and frequently when sufficient 
grist from the mill at home was not forthcoming to defray his ex- 
penses, he would merrily go to Mynlieer Van Pornbrocker, singing 
” Pop goes the easel,” and pop it went untU redeemed by Rembrandt 
Reimbursed, for, at this period, he could draw anything but money 
out of the bank or cheq^ues on it. He soon discovered that Amster- 
dam was the place to live in, and finding that most of its citizens 
would become sitters, he himself very soon became a squatter. 

Rembrandt was so devoted to his art that when he liad nothing 
else to do he would paint himself over and over again. There 
was no necessity for him to owe large sums to his tailor, as he 
could always give himself a fresh coat of paint. His signature 
i varied, as does that of most men at vaarious tunes. Once he wrote 
^^van ryn'' thus: ry/i,” but as this occurs only in the 

marriage register, it may be fairly presumed that, on such an 
exceptional occasion, he might have Tbeen a little ‘‘ off his head,” 
and so may have momentarily gone a bit dotty.” This is the 
“ wherefore ” of the “ y.” It is true that his wife brought him a 
big dowry, quite equal to two ordinary “dots.” But this is 
another story. There is nothing more to add, as all his portraits, 


being speaking likenesses, tell their owm story, and, if they don’t, 
voii can “ refer to drawer,” or, if you have not Rembrandt’s 
Iteininiscences at hand, UU’U to the instructive R.A. Catalogue, 
which, for the ridiculously siuall sum of sixpence, you will obtain 
from a custodian in the hall of Burlington House. Then “ ite ad 
a^tra ” — go upstairs and enjoy yourself. 

(38) Burgomaster !Six, Six ebual to a dozen, and ( 4*2) The Wife of 
Su\ Was she the mother of Twelve? (44) A Slaughter House, j 
Strange ! Yet evidently R. v, R. considered this subject “meet” 1 
for his brush. j 

Rare Rabbis, Marvellous Men and Wonderful Women: the ^ 
majority being very ancient. The great painter of “ Old Folks * 
at Honie ” should have had another cognomen, Bembrandt vmi j 
Wrbikle,** There are only two good-looking young jicople in the | 
collection: and the specimen (.j9) of A Young Man of the period is | 
not flattering, though probably true. The lace collars, the armour, j 
and the velvet stuffs, all things of beauty and joys for ever. To j 
see those wonderful Rabbis will make vou 'wisli that you could j 
have been one of them to have been so immortalised. 'Then you | 
could have said, had you been inclined that wav, “What’s the s 
odds as long as you *re Rabbi ? — and painted by Rkmbr.vndt Y’’an } 
RynI” In another fortnight the show shuts' up shoji, so carpe j 

dkm and oil to Burlington House, j 

LES MIKISTRES EN AKGLETEEEE. i 

Revelations Hontecses. G.igne-pain Infame, 

Le Panama Anglais. | 

Eni’ORE une Affaire chez la nation voisinc, instigatriee de tons 
Ics com]dots, amio dc tons les Dreyfusards, esclave de tons les 
Juifs!^ Et e’est ellc, la vertuouse itngleterro, qui revele, encore 
une fois, I’abominable infainie de ses deputies I 
Siftie et hue, Locbet, president des Dreyfusards, arriva a Paris. 
Conspuez LorRKTl A has les Juifs! ‘Pa-na-ma! Pa-na-ma! 
Pa-na-mal [Here we omit Jive Ihies of vituperation."] Mais a 
Londres, centre du commerce des igndhles boutiquiers anglais, 
tous les ministres sont des traitres. A bas les chequards! Pa- 
na-ma i Pa-na-ma 1 Pa-na-ma I [Here we emit eight Ibws of 
vifiiperation.l 

Le ministere anglais est un conseil d’administration de societes 
anonjmes pur et simple. Pur ! Comme le Panama ! Simple ! 
Comroe Dreyfus! Parmi les ministres, sir Bart Lett et sir 
Geey Bart sont assez honteux. Le premier, ami d’ Abdul Hamid, 
dirigea le feu d’artifice a Constantinople u roccasion de la croisade 
pour rire de Guillaume d’Allemagno. A bas les Allcmands ! Le 
dernier a betement et mensongerement attaque le vaillant Mar- 
CHAND et I’illustre armte francaise, sans peur et sans rcproche. 
Vive I’armee! Et sir Ridle Bart, evidemment son frere, ose 
supprimer les omnibus du peuplo. Pour faeUitor la circulation des 
“brougams,” des coupes, des mails de la haute noblesse, il vent I 
interdire absolument les omnibus de la simple et honnete hour- | 
gcolsie. I 

Mais il y cn a encore un autre. Laissons ccs ridicules titres, et . 
disons coiiime chez nous, tout court, Beach. Ca veut dire eii | 
francais, “ galet.” Prononce a la mode anglaise^ ce mot devient | 
“galette.” Eh bien, voiH son aflaire — la galefcte ! A bas les ! 
impots I A bas les contributions, directes ou indirectes ! A bas * 

; Beach I A bas Balfor 1 [Here we omit fourteen lines of vitupera- j 
timt], , I 

Et encore. C’est Beach qui est directeur de la Societe Econoiue ; 
d’ Assurances sur la Vie. O honte suprCnnel Des economies, j 
' est-ce qu’il en fait ? Ah, mais non! Depuis que eet homme est * 

, devenu ministre, Fimpot sur le tabae n’existe plus on Angleterr©, 
Ses electeurs, tous fabricants dc tabac, ont gagne des sommes | 

, folies. Les simples et honnetes bourgeois — meme cn Angleterre ; 
i il y en a — sont forces de payer un impbt sur le revenu grotesque, j 
inbui, infaine, 40 pour 100 [M. Tropfoet has apparently mistaken j 
S(h iv the £ for Ss. in the On parle meme d’une augmentation | 

, de eet impdt abominable. ] 

' Et cc Beach, riehissime ami des banquiers juifs — tous les 
bureaux dc tabae cn Angletorre sont tenus par dos Droy^isards — | 
s’amuse a presider Fassembl<je gchieralo dc la Soeiete Eeonome | 
tFAssuivanees sur la Yle ! La colere lu’etoufie. Ou sont les Max 
Regis, ios Perovlede, les Tropfoet — oui, e’est moi qui le de- 
inande— les Tropfoet de FAngleterrc? Ah, sales Drej’fusards 1 
Ah, miserables Panamistes ! A bas les traitres ! A bas les vendus ! 1 
Conspuez les juges t Demission ! Demission ! Pa-na-ma ! ^ Pa» 
na-mal Pa-na-ma I [Here we omit nineteen lines of vituperation,] 
^Henei Tropfort, 

French, English, German, and other Cookery Books are sup- 
plied at “ the Cookeries ” by Cooks, but not for Cooks— which is 
quite another story. Full receipts taken and given. i 
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[‘‘ In the new Greek Chamber there are 112 Theo- 
tokists, 13 Deligeorgists^ 6 Dragoumists, and 4 
Carapinists.” — 3aily Faper.l 

Deliceorg — who ever heard of them ? 

Dragoumists? Dragoiim'— ? which please? 
I cannot pronounce one word of them 1 
On my honour, it *s absurd of them 
Answering such names as these. 

Who ’ll enlighten me ? Will you ? 

Who they are and what they do ? 

Are they mummies ? Are they mammals ? 
Wliales ? or crocodiles ? or camels ? 

Relics dug from classic sods ? 

New diseases ? Ancient Gods ? 

Are they fossils ? Can I see ’em 
In the Kensington Museum ? 

Are they planets ? stars ? or men ? 

What the dickens are they then ? 

Piqued to solve so strange a mystery, 

Many volumes have I read, 

Science, commerce, arts and history, 

I Every language— living, dead, 

I have plimged into mythology, 

I Demonology and conohologj", 

I Anthropology— every -ology 
[ Ever troubled human head. 

I Nowhere could I find the place of them — 
Nowhere light upon a trace of them. 

I was doubtful of unravelling 
This enigma, when a friend 
I feU in with, who ’d been travelling 
Over Greece from end to end. 

Ho ? ” he cried. “ So pale ? so thin ? 
What ’s the trouble you are in ? ’* 

I explained. “ Ha, ha 1 ” laughed b©! 

** I can tell you what they be. 

Yes, it is in Greece they grow. 

Oturrants ? Olives ? Oh, dear, no I 


No, they are not what you think, 

Nothing good to eat or drink, 

Gods ? Oh, no — ^nor new bacteria, 

Dear me 1 nothing so superior, 

(He ’s, you see, a Coclmey, so don’t rhyme, 
Hence that jangle which flmow don’t rhyme) 
They are shnpfy, if you please, 
i Best assorted Greek M.r .’s 1 1 


A STRUGGLE WITH FASHION. 

[“I wonder if you would insert my protest in 
aid of ladies who, like myself, are ‘ struggling to 
be free ’ of the long skirts now threatening us ? . . . 
it is too awful to think of what they will sweep up 
I from the pavement, and the quantity of bacilli 
I they will carry to our homes.” — Corr^pondent %n 
\ St James's Gazette,'] 

1 Capricious Fashion, at whose freak, 

Through paths begrimed with noisome I 
' dirt, ' 

i Women, irresolute and weak, ' 

I Consent to drag a lengthy skirt, 

1 Too long have we been fettered by you, 
j Henceforth, proud Fashion, I dety you. 

At least (you ’ll own it is a shame I 

; To doom us to such foolish clothes ;) ' 

j Against our folly I ’ll declaim, i 

i Who wear what each one of us loathes 
Only to benefit the drapers, 

I ’ll write a letter to the papers. 

In vain I StiU Fashion holds its sway — 

(What ? Madame X. about my gown ?) 

I *ve eased my mind and said my say ; 

To set the fashion for the town 
Is, I confess, beyond my strength, — 

(The train ? oh yes, tlm usual length !) 

Homeward Boxsm.’^Mr. Punches latest 
volume returning from the binders’. 


MOST HORRIBLE 1 

[“A Bill has been introduced into the State 
Legialature of Wisconsin to prohibit tight lacing.” 

Daily Paper.] 

Our health, indeed I As if we need 
Your men to watch and foster us 1 
Upon my word, who ever heard 
A notion so preposterous ? 

Male men I And pray, what right have 
they 

To come and preach and prate to us ? 

As if they knew that we must do 
Whatever they dictate to us 1 

For say, how can a mere male man 
See if a girl’s tight-laced or no ? 

How can he tell n she is — well, 

If Nature made her waist or no ? 
However wise in their own eyes, 

Stm certain things they couldn’t know, 
Or if they do, the bold bad crew, 

More shame to them I They shouldn’t 
know 1 

The game they play ? It ’s plain as they 1 
They think that we ’ve been cold to them, 
And they are not content with what 
Few favours we have doled to them. 

But now they ’ll seize whate’er they please, 
And when they come embracing us 
They’ll only cry, they want to try 
If any one ’s been lacing us. 

0 wicked wile 1 0 plot most viler 
Betravmg every miss of us 
To any him that nas a whim 
For ravishing a kiss of us. 

We ’ll be their prey by night and day. 


Unless we stop this sorry Bill, 
And be pursued hy suitors rudo— 
0 horrible 1 Most horrible 1 
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oAoiiAHJiciii-r 'by some rare necromancy in uniting men of 
cbbbiMUc. Ur r AKLiAm c.ni i . J political factions in Its administration. 
Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.F. j Sark says, “If all Irish members were like 
House of Commons^ Monday, February 20. j Horace Plunkett there would, in spite of 
— Mr. Lecky is more than disappointed with j the Atlantic Ocean, be no Irish Question.” 
the Atlantic. He is positively accusatory. I Sark for once in his life mistaken, a con- 
Debate on to-night about distress in West o ^ dition suffered with many other impartial 
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Bishops in the House of Peers in Parliament | 
is a great hindrance to the discharge of their i 
spiritual functions, prejudicial to the Com- 
monwealth, and tit to be taken away by 
I Bill.” 

i Obvious indefiniteness about this last 
declaration. *‘Fit to be taken away by 
: Bill ” ? What Bin ? “ Bill Harcourt,'’ 

I says Sark, AJi, hadn’t thought of that, 
i So far from discerning danger in presence 
of Bishops in the Lords, Lord Hugh per- 
ceives therein the germ of change of con- 
stitution of the House, making it a more 
completely representative body. Instead of 
fewer Bishops or none, have more. Step 
over the pale of the Church; go into the 
highways and byways of Nonconformity, 
and compel the pastors to come in. What 
Lord Hugh wants to see is Bishop Clifford 
! in the Lords, seated next to the Bight 
I Reverend Prelate Hugh Price Hughes, 

! with Archbishop Parker shoulder to shoul- 
i der with the Primate, and a bust of Mr. 
j Spurgeon in the outer lobby. 

The Bishops of Chester^ and St. Asaph, 
j seated in Peers’ Gallery, audibly gasped, 
j An hour earlier Swift MacNeill had made 
{their flesh creep. Abused the Bishops all 
j round as “ time-serving prelates,” “political 
! partisans,” and even “founders of families.” 

1 Swift MacNeill, though his words are 
' tumultuous, is of gentlest spirit. Wouldn’t 
I hurt a fly, much less a Bishop. Occurring 
to him that his remarks might give pain to 
, the right reverend gentlemen perened up 
' aloft, he turned to them and was proceeding 
to explain that present company was always 
excepted, when Speaker interposed and 
sternly bade him address the Chair. 

Just recovering from that scare, when 
here ’s Lord Hugh Cecil, of all men in the 


L-cky and the Atlantic Oi'Ean. 

Ireland. John Redmond says it’s all due observers. John Dillon’s steely glance has 
to Tim Healy. Tim lays the blame at pierced Plunkett’s borrowed wrappings, 
the door of John Dillon. John Dillon, He cares nothing for the cause of Ireland or - 
striking out a fresh path, iscerns the Father the welfare of the people. He is, or was, j 
of Evil in Horace Plunkett. Mr. Lecky before the Rontgen Rays were turned upon 
says it ’s the Atlantic. him, a secret political emissary. He talks 

That seems to settle the matter. You to and works hard with apparently honest 
cannot, Burke said on a famous occasion, kindly effort. Really, he cares nothing for 
frame an indictment against a nation. Ireland or the welfare of its people. He is 
Similarly you cannot have the Atlantic a mere politician, working for political ends, 
taken up and put in the dock, as if it were a Now, if there ’s anything rudely shocking ! 
Town or County Councillor under Prince to an Irish member, it is conduct such as ' 
Arthur’s abortive Irish Local Government this. No wonder that while he spoke a i 
Bill. So there we must leave the matter, tremor of pained indignation shook J ohn i 
Question of Irish distress has long baffled Dillon’s voice, and that a moan, rather of i 
statesmen. Comes along Lecky, bubbling sorrow than of anger, passed along the 
with history of European morals from benches over whose financial arrangements j 
Augustus to Charlemagne, casts his eye the late Joseph Gillis Bigg^ir once genially 
round, and with it sternly fixes the abashed presided. 

Atlantic. Busitiess done . — Prince Arthur, anxious 

House shows disposition to smile at turn above all things for expansive freedom of 
given affairs. Sark tells me the idea by speech, declines to move closure. Debate i 
no means new. Cannot at the moment on Address accordingly adjourned till to- i 
quote date and text, but has clear recollec- morrow. Incidentally, debate about Bishops ■ 
tion of hearing Dizzy, speaking some in Parliament, which might prove awkward 
twenty-five years ago, trace the tempera- at present juncture, is displaced from its , 
ment of Irishmen and all it portends to place on to-morrow night’s Orders. i 

“ the melancholv ocean.” T 2 iesday.—'\Yh&t*& to be done with Lord i 

Dillon’s discourse on Horace Plunkett Hugh Cecil? He’s the daring duckling j 
very interesting. House generally regards the of the Hatfield brood. Never know where 
member for South Dubfin as a phenomenal you have him, or what he’ll do next, j 
Irish member. An aristocrat by birth, a Good deal of talk about House of Lords, i 
landlord by associations, a Conservative by Blend it or end it a suggested alternative, j 
education and conviction, he has devoted Lord Hugh is, naturally, for mending it. 
his life to promotion of material interests of He sees at a glance undreamt of possibilities, 
the Irish farmer. Is an active member of Debate to-night on Herbert Lewis s mo- 
the Congested Districts Board, founded Irish tion, declaring in sonorous CromweUi^ 
Agricultural Organisation Society, succeeded phrase that “the legislative power of the 
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AN ALARMING ADMISSION. 

ITervom Lady {on her tcay to visit Country friends^ loho have sent to the Station to meet her), 
“Why do you have youb Lamps lit, my BoyI It ’s bright Moonlight! 

CtoomBoy, “Well, you see, Mum, when the old ’Oss falls on ’is ’Ed, we alw'Ays 
LIKES to see if ’E CUTS ’iSSELF.” 

world, proposing to bring Dissenting parsons i both, begin with M; but that made the 
into the very House of Lords ! Bishops 1 situation only the more severe. There is a 
began to wish they \1 stayed at home, i river in Macedon and a river in Monmouth. 
^Yhen Attorney-General rose to join in i If you get mixing them up, where are you, 
i evening service they murmured benediction and where is the adjacent country ? 
and quietly withdrew. In following course of speech one got to 

Business dom, — Proposal to remove know instinctively when i?RiNCB Arthur 
Bishops from House of Lords negatived by ! was approaching these shoals. His hands 


i “ The Metropolis Management Act,” the 
^ Solicitor- General whispered. 

“ Exactly. As I said, Mr. Speaker, we 
I have decided to proceed on the basis of the 
j Municipal Corporations Act.” 

I Here Kitchie showed symptoms of 
i attack of comuilsions. Solicitor- General 
breathed hard. Attorney-General, seated 
, beyond him, pursed his lips, and looked 
i up* to the hills, as one who knew whence 
I alone help could come. 

I Business dme, — Government of London 
I Bill read a first time. 

I Friday . — Diogenes Morley, temporarily 
I quitting his tub at end of Front Opposition 
I Bench, appeared at table, wanting to know 
I all about the sad Soudan. This very awk- 
1 ward. Just getting along comfortably on 
i Opposition Benches under new leadership. 
Ot most current topics would rather say 
nothing about Soudan. Andhere’s Diogene's 
trotting it out. 

Consequence was, immediate signs of dis- 
union in Opposition ranks. Spectacle 
viewed with much amusement from Minis- 
terial camp. 

“ Tell you what it is, friend Toby,” said 
Caw^mell - Bannerman, sitting down after 
making a speech in one direction as pre- 
liminary to voting in another, “ if this sort 
of thing goes on, we must hasten up with 
chapter in later history of Diogenes. Shall 
engage early passage for him to iEgina, see 
the pirates are warned, and no mistake about 
the instructions to sell him into slavery at 
Corinth.” 

Business done , — Diogenes Morley attacks 
Soudan policy of Government. Ministerial 
majority, lagging of late, briskly runs up 
over the hundred. 


ADVICE TO AN AMBASSADOB. 

[“President McKinley has warned the new 
American Ambassador not to talk too much after 
dinner .” — Westminster Gazette,] 

Dear Mr. Ch-tb, full well I know ’t, 

You are a charming fellow ; 

Your wit is bright, your sallies light, 

Your wisdom ripe and mellow ; 

But when one dines, with sundry wines, 
Unless one is teetotal, 

One ’s very apt, on being clapped, 

To grow — well, anecdotal. 

When wine is in, wit waxeth thin, 

And when a man is heated 

With good Tokay, he ’ll often say 
What shouldn’t be repeated. 

I fancy you remember who 
In this way proved a sinner ? 

I beg you, then, be careful when 
Orating after dinner. 


This game to you is somewhat new, 

So pray observe my warning : 

Words that seemed light, said overnight, 
Look different in the morning. 

If, therefore, you intend to woo 
Diplomacy, and win her, 

Mind how you walk, and do not talk 
Too freely after dinner. 


and quietly withdrew. In following course of speech one got to m fj-eelv after dinner 

Business d<me, — Proposal to remove | know instinctively when Prince Arthur 

Bishops from House of Lords negatived by ! was approaching these shoals. His hands ’ 

200 votes against 129, a majority little more ' moved nervously over his notes; his brow * 

than one-half the Ministerial roster. I contracted ; his eyes stared with steely , 

Thursday, — Prince Arthur struggling i glance ; over his ingenuous countenance ' She (reading the pajyer). What ’s a pachy- 

with intricacies of London Local Govern - 1 hushed the soft light of philosophic doubt, j derm, dearest ? 

ment BOl, with Solicitor-General holding “Municipal Metropolis,” he said, “Ij He (irritably). Oh, a beast who doesn’t 

him up on one side and Ritchie on the mean Metropolis Municipal — or rather, 1 1 care a button "for microbes. 


other, a sight to move the hardest heart, should savi the Management of Corporations 
Would have got along pretty well if he Municipal Metropolis Act,” 
could, at proper moment, have remembered I Feeling some cnord was broken, he turned 


remembered I Feeling some chord was broken, he turned 


the names, and clearly perceived the divers helplessly to the Solicitor-General, his are the microbes, and- 
bearings, of the Municipal Corporation Act, i lips dumbly shaping a multitudinous amal- She (interrupting), 
and the Metropolis Management Act. They I gamation of misleamng M’s. pachyderm. 


She. Give me some illustration I can un- 
derstand. 

He (pointing to pile of biiSZs). Well, these 

are the microbes, and [Pauses, 

She (interrupting). You try to be the 
pachyderm. 
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ShahcspiYuv. Why, the aivant laun es desired — so far as niy liini)- 
. . intelligence could o’ertake their purport — to be intbniied 

, I ^ .. whether 1 had ever ‘‘ had any dealings in lard or bacon ” ! 

— — i ^ y Chatlf^s Lamb (icitk a cJmcLh'). I should luldui-like to feel 

^ geiitleiuen's bumps ! 

Htane {theamdif). I remember how, soon after I had ‘^passed 

ki A out,” I was interrupted in the midst of an intimate conversation 

T .with Aristophanes (\^hoin, by the way, I have ne\er again 

^ 1" b \ \ managed to come across, though 1 am constantly" encountering 

1..— ,'j ^ 'W. \ ; Kotzebue), I was called away to attend a pai*ty of Gottingen 

V professors, who were most anxious to hear of what disease I died, 

whether I did or did not depart in the orthodox faith. It was 
' then I realised how the celestial irony could reach me even beyond 

MI4*j ‘i I ! 'C7ip/u?t. 6ric, one of those smiicc.s eh I also have been 

. '* i there — once. 'Mon JJien ! that salm t ani the heads they made 

r^mm ' . around their stupid mahogany! Figure to yourself, tliey iuul 

c w\miutn\l 'V ’ ;- . t: ^ ' extinguished all the gas, and one of them made me the compli- 

" -rr' \ v'ii\ '/]} . ' ment to massacre my Nocfnnic in E flat on a hannoniuni. My 

VW, ' word of honour, a poor old poitnnaire of a harmonium, with a nUe 

:^'A like that of a dying horse! After that, they i>ut me some ques- 

'' |tions of an extraordinary' inconvenanre concerning my relations 

"^A \\ ^ name is not to repeat. So I box the medium on 

"^y'- .' V ‘ « ^ with his own list, and I come away. But again, my 

' ' , ■ ' ' I Operator (at hach\ in oHicc). Eh ? , . . Can’t hear you. . . . Bepeat, 

' *' ^ l^lease. . . . '‘Mastermind,” did you say*.^ . . . MAf^TKiiuisul Not 

i,' I " The L\\enthj DiHeaniafe Celebrity {an he ri.sc.s, blushing, from Itts 

cloud). It— it’s all right. My name’s Mastermind. At least, it 
^can, AVill you please ask who they are, and what they want. 

„ fft-Ai Operator,^ Psychical Research Society. Quite a small and in- 

formal party. Say they knew and admired you in the hody% and 
ulti^ have a tew simple ‘test questions they would like to put to you. 

The M. 1). C. (moving forward in a pleased jiut'ry). Oh, I ’m sure 
Our Choir-master {after lameubthlr failure on part of Pupil). ‘‘Con- >, I shall only be too 

I’MI IT’ I THOUGHT YOU s UD Yuu COULD * Read AT Sioht’?’* [ Charles Xamb {detaining him hindbj), Tut-tut-take my advice, 

tupil. ‘ So I (’AN. But not Firist Sioht.” | Sir. D-don’t you go before that Bubmub-board of Examinex’s till 

— ^ -■'.rr:'— ^ — r-r-r' - i - 7 ;:-:=, :: /■i.r--., :v ! yoiFve had nlore time to prepare yourself. These fellows are 

"DT^ TTT'^Ty TTTE VEIT become so plaguy dlfhcult ot late that tis odds that Thucydides 


'"m ! '\ 

•^1 








' A — ^ f - 




FOUND IT’ I THOUOHT YOU S XlD YuU COULD 

rupU. ‘ So I (’AN. But not FiRtiT Sioht. 




Read at Sioht ’ ?’ 


BEHIND THE YEIL. 

A Dialogue of the Dis-carnate.” 
{Bespestfully dedicated to Scientific llesearchers^f* and others.) 
Scene — Across the Border (more or less imaginai y). 

The Spirit-fonns of Plato, SH.tKESPEARE, Heine, Chopin, a 
Charles Lamb are discovered seated at their ease upmi cloh 
of leposefid doicnmcss. Apart from them, sits a recently d 
ca7iiate celebrity, looking a little shy a7id out of itf' 


i would but scrape through in Gug-grecian History, and I verily 
believe they ’d pup-pup-pluck Horace himself for a false Latinity 
in his own verses f 

The B. D. C. Oh, but I really think I ought. It’s so good of 
them not to have forgotten me yet. I think I may as well go and 


I ever saw tht^ gentleman next to the coal-scuttle with whiskers 


Someivhere in the background is a kind of office or agency, a branch ! ... I never said the coal-scuttle had— how particular you 

of The Society for the Promotion of Inter-munda^w Intelhgejice ' i ... if you satf I met him once at a garden-party in Hamp- 

(Lwiited)f and under the control of a disembodied Opirratorf i Xo, I can’t recollect W’hat we talked 

whose duties are to arrange communications tchm and if desued. j ajjont. M"as it the weather ? . . . Wrong *? Well, I ’m sorry. . . . 

The Operator (speaking info his ijistrument). Yes? I ’m here. . . , ; I ’m afraid I have grown I’ather stupid ; but you do bewdder me 
"VVho is it ? . . . Mliom do you w’ant ? , . . Don’t think he can be ! so ! , . . Please don’t all talk at once. . . . Forgive me. I’ve been 
here ; but I ’ll inquire. (He comes forward.) Any gentkunan here 1 here sxich a short time, and I find it so diflicult to keep^ the control 
of the name of Plyto, if you please? [The company shake their ... Do ask me one more. ... I fancy I do remember bTODGEBURY 
heads, and he returns to his off ee.) Sure he isn’t still in the body? sending me a pamphlet of his for my opinion just before I passed 
. . . Very w'ell, spell it. . . .'P-L-A — oh, 1 see, 7 ny mistake — it ’s out. . . . I’ve no idea wh’at it xvas about. ... 1 can’t say— unless 
Plato you want. He’s here. . , . Well? ... Ut’s in the waste-paper basket. . . . Indeed, I’m not playing the 


tritest sentiment would be thankfully received. i fnvoUing 1 am aiastjbrmind. . . . ixoi; an impostor. ... ver- 

Plato. And who are these people that desire a greeting from me ? : tainlv not, confound your imp Don t send me away yet ! Oh, 

Operator. Friends in London. Stucco -Portico Road, dotting | very Veil, I ’ll go ; hut I tell you this : I’ve never been so consult 
Hill. Back parlour of smidl oil-shop. Highly select circle, and j — I mean in-suited — insulted in all my life ! 

the medium, a Mrs. Dilger, 7 nost respectable— never enters the ^ ^ f He kaves the office enffhed. 

trance-state under half a guinea a head. (Peysuasively.) If you | Shakespeare (makbig room for him by his side). Come, good ^eigh- 

could see your way to obliging her ‘ | hour Mastermind, take not these things to heart. h(pr all ot^ us i 

Plato, i pray thee make my excuses. For, in my opinion, no i have been called upon at some time to sutler such indignities, I 
prudent or reasonable person xvill bo seen at such symposia. j which are doubtless ordered the better to convince us that (if I 

Operator (to himself, as he departs). I ’ll switch them on to some i may re-fa diion a phrase from a certain poor stage-play of imne 
Elemental. Thet/ won’t know the difference ! j own, which, belike if not forgot, is something musty by now') we 

Shakespeare. Marry, gootl Master Plato, such a crew wrere no tit i have discovered a country from whose bourn no tetse traveller 
auditors for your philosophy, for Dame Kature hath endow'ed returns. 

these curious impertinents wdth wits of a most exquisite grossness. i 

Look you, I myself was once so lacking in judgment as to attend j fishy conundrum. 

a summons from “ a choice coterie of Boston’s brainiest citizens ” ;« „ HI-a o >Yinviue xnm'mtev 

-a vile phrase !-and what think ye was the subject on which the f Tmlxi at ’ 

fat-gutted rogues prayed to be enlightened? Do but coniecture, V b en he s a man- at- tea. 

Plato. Nay, these are matters at which it is not profitable to ^ Dubious Compliment to a Public Orator, Sir, your advice 
make a guess, is sound. 
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F,ytJh t' O'l'ifiiht. “And V\t Miin-in, {\ nu^ ’'EA^iS of Leni% %vhat ir ye *ll 
DO i;y w\y uf Pena.sfe *’ 

Paf Mihphif, “Srup, 'ihex, I 'i.i.— I’u. cmme an’ iiRvr yoi u IUvkkvnfe fuayfiie ! ” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 

{A Zuhiland Idyll.) 

[“ The Zulu chief, Dinizulv, paid a visit to the 
local agent of the JBncydoptpdia Jh'ifajmtar, and 
deposited the usual instalment of one guinea, so 
the volumes will be forwarded to him in due 
course.” — Westmmster Gazefte.l 

HanCt up my assegai ! No more 
For me the tumult and the roar 
Of battle. I have done with war 
And all its dreadful panic. A 
Desire for peace hath seized me. I 
Beneath this shady palm would he, 

And read at leisure my Ency- 
-cloj)CBdia Britamnca. 

For thus is sweet contentment bred, 

And worldly sorrows all are tied ; 

Though Zuiuland be painted red, 

I do not care a particle ; 

I seek no more abroad to roam ; 

Give me the calmer joys of home 
Where I may con in this great tome 
Some interesting article. 

Arms have no more a charm for me ; 

My only Maxims now shall be 
Proverbial Philosoph 3 % 

As here explained. And then mark, Sir, 
I ’ll raid no mortal, white nor black, 

No kraal nor village will I sack— 

The only Hamlet I ’ll attack 
WiB be the Prince of Denmark, Sir. 

Then, wife, bring forth my pipe, and you, 
Most dear and dusky Number Tw'o, 

Might mix a glass of Mountain Dew*, 
With art most talismanic. A 
Desire for peace hath seized me. I 
Beneath this shady palm w'ould lie, 
i\nd read at leisure my Ency- 
•clopcvdia Britanmca. 


Quousque Tandem? 

Self ’Satisfied North Biiton. Eh 1 mom wi 
a Sebtsman in the Lairds tmd a Scotsman 
in the Commons gomg tandem taegither the 
Liberal machine maun gae bonnily. 

Doubtful SoiUhron. Butwiiich is to be the 
leader of your tandem ? | 

[The Nofth Briton had not thoiujht of tins. 



A HEARTY BRITISH WELCOME. 


The Whoh Ilufy of Man. 

Mr. JPmvh (to the Hon. ,1. H. Choati;). 
“ Weleome ! Your Excellency I There art* only two 
things necessary to make your visit a stiVcc'^s. 
BonH beheve all you hear, and rend your Tunvh 
reyidnrly.*^ 


TOWN and (SOWN. 

[“•An evj.1, subtle, insiditms, uiul of recent growth, 
is sapping the integrity of ’Var^tv life. ... It is 
the amazing growth of the villudom of N»uUi 
Oxford . . . and the invasion of the eteniul femi- 
nine into the monastic tnuiitions of Vniverbitv 
life/’— iV// Matt Gnzf fb .] 

Year in, year out, the town spreads forth. 
The busy builders build. 

The Woodstock Hoad is creeping North, 
.Vnd Somers Town is tilled 
With girls who our else 'gloomy path 
Illuminate with lus- 
-tre leu\ing soporihe Bath 
And Leamington for us. 

’Tis Battering, but then, the leas. 

The dinners, danc£‘s, balls, 


The picnics, lunches— add to these 
The endless d\ity calls. 

And how can man find time to play 
Fives, football ? ride or row ? 

While as for dons and lectures, they 
Departed j^ears ago. 

Then, too, we must make some return, 
Aid there are nasty pills 
For our poor paters w'hen thej^ learn 
The total of our bills. 

In times of old it was the town 
That raised our battle-cries, 

But now, alas I it is the gown 
That makes our battels rise. 


SUITABLE BuILDINCt FOR TeRPSICHOUEAN* 
Exercise. — The Hop Exchange, 




TO A FEMME INCOMPEISE. 

In a sullen, sulky mood, 

Or with tears in torrents rainin", 
That she is not understood, 

Phyllis ever is complaining?. 

Silly ffirl, with frown and pout 
Undue sympathy demanding ! 
Phyllis, you are right, no doubt, 
What you want is— understanding. 


MY STAB. 

(With apologies to Bohert Broicnbig.) 

All that I read 
In a certain Star 
Shows that it ’s freed 
(As some papers are) 

From the laws which bind 
The tedious pen 
Of that class ot mankind 
Styled gentlemen, 

So this Star is entirely beyond my ken. 


A It ARE Find.— According to the West- 2sowH.arcourt they praise, now at Balj’our 
minster Gazette, a moa’s egg has been found gird, , j. 

in a mining district in Central Otago. No They must solace themselves if the facts 
doubt, says the Cheerful Idiot, the miners | ^ belie it ; 

will be egged on by this discovery with the j What matter to me if my Star is absurd *. ^ 
hope of finding moa. " I It’s only a half-penny— therefore I buy it. 


A GREAT INTELLIGENCER. 

Paxil Jiilms de EetUer, born at Cassel, July 
21, 1816 ; died at Nice, Feb. 25, 1899. 

F.^rewell, de Reuter, thou art gone, 

The world’s historian hour by hour ; 

But lightning- winged, with eartii-widc 
power, 

Unceasingly thy work gees on. 

They need full epitaph, whose fame 
Were else oblivion’s easy prey ; 

’Tis here unneeded, when each day 
A myriad prints bear Reuter’s nanic ! 

Query from the Law Courts.— M ay 
bad i)recedent be correctly described as 
“ vice-precedent ” ? 
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GUI! BOOKING-OFFICE. j 

I^* A Sivi of Empire (Hutchinson) ^Ir. Morley PiOrkrts "ives - 
a splendidly \ivid account of the storniiiiir of a snow-sentinellod j 
pass in India durhi" the most recent of our little ars. The cam- 
paign gave birth to some admirable descrii)tioii« written on the 
spot. For the almost brutal power of reproducing the sights and j 
sounds of battle, my Baronite does not remember anything that ; 
beats the chapters which tell how BlacJ: BhimUil and BiUp (rrethm , 
made their way into the lair of the Gulis. How Cuptain BlundelL | 
who happened to have made a bitter enemy of the Adjutant -General I 
at home, got his great chance of service at the front is the pith of a 
story which those who like a hearty rousing book will do u ell to ' 
order forthwith. As for Madge Grktun^ she is delightful. 1 

In Infatuation (Chatto and AVixdus). B. M. Ckokek, amongst j 
other Ihe xiersonages, has achieved two ovcellent portndture^. i 
One is that of Mm. Pvgrim, the scltisli, domineering, wealthy ? 
woman of the type that lives in large houses at Brighton and 
Bath. The other is Mamie Fontaine, the beautiful, bright, breezy 
American who moves through the conventionalities of English 
upper middle -class Society with the fre^mess of a gust of wind 
over the prairies. Maria Talbot^ evidently meant for the heroine, 
is much too good for my Baronite’s daily food. Perhaiis it ' 
is all part of the subtle art of the no\ehbt. Miss Talbot's pro- i 
voking submission to her termagant, tyrant aunt, certainly serves , 
to make more striking and welcome the scene in ’svhich the Ameri- < 
can girl calls in at Begency Square, Brighton, and lets the old 
woman have it right and left. The hook is not intellectually e\- 
haustive. But it is brightly w'ritten, full of go from start to 
finish, and, for a novel, the author therein chooses the better jiart. 

The Lake's Servants (Gay and Bird) are not those of his own 
household, but the company of strolling players who enjoyed j 
the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, just now him- 1 
self upon the stage in the Three Musketceis, I\Ir. BuitcHKLDi 

has made a painstakiiiR loving study of the time of %diich: j, 

he treats, and is successful m incturesqiiely reproduemg someU ; , Tt-A-rr Vaivv thvv her vepy much” 

of its episodes. He has not hesitated to introduce historical [ ; ■ - I'- ' It ’ s ‘too bai'.. I'atueu calls 

personaKesonlusca,nvas,mcluduigthcpukeof BuoKixr.H.vM and gA/; 

his assasmi Felton. _ According to m\ Bar onito s testimony , the j, AVky, I ’m Five times the Size of that Mite!” 

most real personage m the incture-galleiy is the old lawver, 

Grapplefee. 




iJJ.USbrUlbJ.UXlS, WJJlVil, XLOItUAjf WCIXX WX XClXAAtHXA > iiAUVXAM.VVfc AV/i- Ml , mi Jt 

Hition de luxe, now appear in reduced circumstances. The novel, ! by a force of Irregular Archers. The arrows from these waariois 
which came out many years before ]Mr. Pinero’s Afrs. ■, caused considerable annoyance to some of our nrst-class passengers, 

Tanquerag, between which lady and the heroine of the novel there j who 'would put their heads out of the wmdow’s (contrary fo the 



wxxv. V.wxxxj^«ixx^> IIMM _ _ _ 

emphasise this fact, he W’as at once arrested, and will be cnargecl 
at Hang Wang Police Court for travelling 'without pa5*ing nis 
HOW TO SPEND A HAPPY DAY IN CHINA. , fare. ^ . ,, , 

ffi,™ ,™„. ,1. ./ . Tr.1,. I io 

(“China is breaking up befoie our eyes, and the future will he with the 1 advertised for its arrival. This was most satisfactory, as the 
nations who understand what to do in such condition?..”— Taper.] enemy 'were out in their reckoning. The Chinese have a kind of 
I THINK after all I shall get matters fairly ship-shape. Had it native cuteness, which sometimes ovcr-reaches itself. Fully 
not been for that skirmish with the enemy at D Mi I cutting, which aware of European customs, they had counted upon the excursion 
stopped the mineral traffic for six w'eeks, it is quite liltely that we i being an hour and twenty minutes late, and consequently, 'wore 
m i cy hi have been able to declare a dividend. But w’hat can a ' lunching four miles off when the Special steamed into the station. 
Traffic Manager do 'wffien his time-table is subject to the interference j And no\v I am called away to the telephone, ^ 
of land torpedoes ? And this sort of outrage does a great deal of* Later . — Things have shaped themselves satisfactorily. The guard 
harm with the travelling public. The Chinese are accustomed to , in charge of the Chinese Bank Holiday Special wired to the central 
an abrupt termination to their existence; still, an average, well- 1 office for instructions. It appears that after the luncheon, the enemy 
conditioned Celestial e.xeursionist prefers getting home to simper to ’ disappeared, and the excursionists were consequently able to spend 
being blown to pieces in a tunnel. These surprises, d la CJdnois, j a more or less happy day at Rum Go Hi. ^ However, when it was 
may be politics, but they are not business. Under the circum- 1 time to return, it was discovered that the rails had been taken up for 
stances, I have had to take the necessary precautions to secure | sixteen miles, and the track converted into tca-pirdens. Under these 
the tranquil progress of our Chinese Bank Holiday Special. {circumstances, our travellers have converted then^^elves into a 

Of course, there was little difficultv about starting it. ^Ve ’ colony nominally under the Company’s protection- They are domg 
timed it to leave at 4 a.m., before the hostile portion of the | fairly 'weU at present, living upon sponge cakes and gmger-beer— 
native population were up, and a company of the Blankshire the remains of the stock of refreshments at Hang \vang Junction. 
Regiment easily cleared the streets for those having tickets ; Naturally, as they are unable to use them, the return halves ot 
distributed in advance. The land mines were cleared away i their railway tickets will not be available for furth^ conveyance, 
without damage early before the hour of departure, and the j This wull be a distinct saving to the Company. How’c’v^r, after 
bombs are now in safe custody. Our armoured engine was a i mature deliberation, it has been decided b>^ our Board of Directors 

f treat success, and we made the first ten miles of the Journey by | not to run another Chinese Bank Holiday Special — for the present. 

ring only a few thousand rounds of blank cartridge. This xvas ; - .... "l 

amply sufficient to put to flight the Tartar horsemen (commanded i 


Wh.\t Publishing Firm ought to have a monopoly in Cookery 


bv officers of European extraction) who made a demonstration at j , u tt ‘ 'm 

10 U, a small wayside station. 1 Books ?— The Firm whose address is Ai-dme House. 
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J / r .' y , J . “I 'vE Jr^^ been to see a pooh Soul wro was almost dyiko of DEsrivuiiON. 
Mifin B, ‘‘Did you take her anythino?^’ Mrs, A. “Yes— a Found of Mutton.” 
Mitfs B. ‘‘That wasn’t much, was it ’^” 

Mrs, J. {Mhjiudithf). “Quite enoxt.h to make her bOMi; Beef Tea!'" 


DEPEECIATIONS. 


The Khalifa to the Bannbrislan of the 
Baggaea-fhils. 

Brother, — for I detect in yoti a touch 
Of cosmic humour makes the whole 'world 
kin — 

I have your epoch-making speech to hand 
Transported by the homing crocodile 
And sundry riinners. Allah give you ease ! 
You, and the other friendlies, faithful found. 
Scarce had I hoped, i* th’ sanguine heart 
of me, 

That such as you, being past your buoyant 
prime, 


' And yielding ever to the young, gazelle 
In feats of agUe elasticity. 

So soon shouldlearn of who profess the step 
(Morley and, Labouchere, long trained to 
th’ trick) 

To foot it gamelj' in the Dervish dance. 

And yet you cut a figure beats them both. 
They capered on the good old forthright 
lines, 

But never at their giddiest claimed to 'weave 
Your double-shuffle, where the dexter foot 
Is witless what his fellow is about! 

Muchl admired — ^infightingfigure ©’speech — 
i Beneath w’hat dubious cover o’ baffling dark 
1 Yon gave the pass- word to the enemy’s posts, 
i And hit him sidelong as he slept and smiled, 
! Am rather apt myself at night attacks, 


But found my Sirdar sadly wide aw'ake. 

Your missive makes complaint of mutin- 
ous ranks 

And rude desertions. ’Tis a bore, I grant, 
Who also have a mixed and motley crew 
Leaves me at times unconscious where I am. 
’Tis irksome in the middle of a light 
And very catching. I, who WTite, have 
been 

Affected by a sense of sovckifpoo 
(The phrase is Marchand’s, being French, 
I think), 

And scooted like a rabbit, dog at scut. 

And yet my motive shewed sublime and 
pure, 

Since it became me well, as king of men, 

At any risk, to save the army’s head, 
Though, incidentally, it meant my own. 

One runs away — that ’s true — but then one 
lives 

To fight (you follow me ?) another daj^, 

And, under pressure, run away again. 

Take my advice, Sir Campbell, Keep your 
' head, 

Lest they, your men, remark the lapse of 
theirs f 

Talking of which same organ, I will add 
A reference to the Maedts. You should 
know 

At what a worth we all appreciate 
The feeling on this matter shewn by him, 

A certain Great Scott ( bless his human 
heart !) 

Who, through a rude experience, being 
attached 

To your decapitated party, proved 
Just how it hurts to be without a head, 
Even though otherwise inanimate. 

It does him credit none would wish curtailed, 
Although the truth were known I now 
impart. 

For, strictly speakmg,(this between ourselves) 
The corpse in point, supposed as carted out 
O’ th’ Mahdi’s tomb, Avas not the actual 
projihet, 

But just a dummy artfully devised 
For personation ; he, the seer himself. 
Having departed in the flesh complete 
Allah alone knew where, no vestige left. 
Need was, in lack of other optic proof, 

That we should find away to serve the wants 
Of such as taste a moral stimulant 
1’ th’ precious thought that, when a pro- 
phet dies, 

They keep his corpse adjacent. Hence the 
ruse ; 

Which neither \vc that ran it dare avow 
For fear of vengeance due to tricks confessed, 
Nor they, the dummy-snatchers, choose to 
admit, 

Thinking to petrify the native mind 
By despite done to local 'wizard’s bones, 
Thus rendering old enchantments impotent. 
Bo, safe on either hand, the secret holds. 

Yet none the less, as I observed above, 

The feelings of your philo-Dervish Scott 
And other stalwart anti- Sirdar braves, 

Do them a deal of credit, let me say. 
Perh^s you 11 kindly tell them so from me. 
And now — since I would have my sword- 
hand free — 

' Farewell, and, once more, thank you for 
your vote. 

Nor shall your virtue go without reward. 

I march on Omdurnian (route -map en- 
’ closed), 

Which site recaptured, I will keep a chair 
' I’ th’ lately -founded College warm for you, 
In case you find your present place a frost. 
Accept my best embraces. Allah -go- 

; bragh ! 

> * It -w-as a gentleman of this name, M.P., who 

. wanted to know what Mr. Brodrick had done with 
I the ^Iahdi’s body, and especially the head of it- 
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THE EEIHRH OF “OXTR ME. BEEESFORD.” 

Lord Chaeles BBRE.sroRD sailed for Enjrliind oe Wednesday, March. 1. 
Before sailing, h®- told ti deputation that “he had succeeded m aisisting 
England and America to act together.” 


“OUnS” AND YEAES. 

When all the world was youn", To^r Bobertson’s Ours caught 
, the public taste almost as* much as his Casfe. Even in those 
“ green and salad days*' of the drama, when Mr. Bancroft was 
j the inimitable ” haw-haw swell, and when Mrs. Bancroft avas 
j already enormously popular as the Marie Wilton of the rollicking 
' old Strand burlesque period, the third act of Ours was considered 
weak. But, for ail that, it ” went ” with roars of laughter as long 
as the two favourites were on the stage, making a pantomime 
pudding, playing with the roEing-pin, and roasting a ‘‘ property ” 
leg of mutton, while a portion of the British army, invisible to the 
, audience, was supposed to be taking part in a sanguinary engage- 
ment somewhere “in the front,” not “of the house,” but at the 
back of the stage, or, in technical Theatrical parlance, “ off.” I 
*• Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them,” and the spec- 
tators shuddered to think what had become of all the dramatis 
lur.^on<e, of whom, with the exception of this comic pudding- 
making couple, the stage seemed to have been cleared at one 
1 fell swoop. 

' But without the Bancrofts, and in the presence of a to-day’s 
up-to-date audience, what a mere hap-hiizard charade, what a tnin 
! piece of workmanship, does Bobertson’s Ours appear ! Even the 
! tinish of the second act, with the shouting couple at the window, i 
1 and the fainting heroine in front (Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis faints, 1 
I and acts, effectively), while “without” (all the effects are “with- j 
out”) the Colonel Is heard shouting his commands, the band is 1 
heard playing, the troops are heard marching, even with all this 
expenditure of energ;y% this finish of the second act, once the great 
success of the piece, is comparatively tame and fiat. 

Mr. John Hare, as the Biissian Prince Ferovsktf^ is as good as he 
ever was, probably better ; but now-a-days the audience, regarding 
' the character with wonder, ask themselves, “ How is this ? Hare 
has absolutely nothing to do 11” Nor has he. Very little has he to 
• say, and thaVlittle not particularly brilliant, but positively nothing 
whatever to do. Ours disillusions us. It is of the past. We are 
' delighted to have seen it once again, and so to have learnt where 
exactly to place Tom Robertson as a dramatist of his own short 
' day, whose work was not intended to live for all time. 

Mr. Frederick Krrr, as Hugh Chalcot, has to carry the entire 
piece, with occasional assistance from Bliss May Harvey, as Mary 
Netley. 

BIr. Gilbert Hare is excellent as the old soldier, troubled by a 
st^id, secret, and an irritating wife. 

The play was not written for these actors, nor for the playgoers 
. of 1899. Poild tout. 


AUGUSTE AND LUDWIG. 

At a BIusic Hall. 

Ludwig. Now will the ballet begin. Ach, 
the beer was excellent 1 Y'oii have good 
beer in England, almost as in the Father- 
land. The Englanders like what good is, 
but not the good music. 

Eobinson. What? Why, we have about 
twenty concerts a week iii London, and any 
amount of German music 

Augitsto. the German music I And 

however she is superb, dear Mister. 

LiuL Naturely. Thank beautiful. The 
Germans as musickers and the French as 
artists arc worldrenowned. Your sculpture 
and your architecture arc wonderbeautiful, 
dear Mister Colleague. 

Roh. When you two have finished com- 
plimenting each other, I should like to know 
where we come in. 

Aug. Votis entiezt 

Liid. Sie kammen herein / 

Bob. I mean, what can the English do ? 

Aug. Ah I'oyons! The affairs, the 
commerce, the colonisation. 

L^id. Ja wohl! The universalcommerce- 
undertaking. But not the music. 

Bob. Why, we have about twenty concerts 
a week ' 

Lud. That can well be, but you have 
twenty turn-organs, twenty mechanic pianos , 
every day in every street. 

Aug. &est ! The ambulating organs. 

Bob. By Jove, you’re quite light! I'd 
forgotten* the organs for a moment. The 


English nation has no taste for music* You 
see, in this country a man is not allowed to 
beg, unless he makes sonic horrible noise at 
the same time. 

A ug. What idea ! 

Bob. Anyhow we ’re slowly improving in 
architecture and seuljiture. 

That may himself. I have seen 
your new Blinistiy of the Blarines, and your 
Charing Cross Hoad. Quel cheiain do 
b averse ! Also J have seen your com- 
memorative monument of — how say v’ou ? — 
la Burette du Temple^ the Temi>Ie *Bar, and 

your statue of a queen in a car of battle 

Boadice.vI oh, lord! If you’ve seen 
the ]daster east of her I can say no more. 
You’re quite right. We’re only fit to be 
shopkeepei*s and shepherds. 

Lud. What music concerns are you truly 
not artlovehavers. But your music halls 
are very beautiful, without music naturely. 

A {Superb, as comfortable. And tins 
ballet is ravishing, as spectacle. 

Lud. The colours are charming. 

And all the world is in ffoek or in 
smoking. One is always so well put. 

Lud. In the Fatherland carry man a go- 
coat in the theatre. 

Bob. Canw a go-cart into the theatre? 
What for ? * I never saw one ? 

Lud. A go-co’it. Ein Gehrock. 

Bob. Oh, you mejm a frock-coat. 

Lud, Ach nein ! Not a frock. 

Aug. Uyifrac ^ That is a frock. 

Bob. No. A woman wears a frock 

Je n\n Jamais vu une feynme en frac. 
lith. But a man wears a frock- coat. 


All yes, a habit. 

Bob. Oh ho 1 A vvoinau wears a habit on 
horseback- 

Aug. Comment i:a? Une femme d cheval 
en frac ? Snpristi ! 

Lud. A frock, ora frock-coat. That but 
not. I saved a go-coat. 

Aug. Uh veston, %mibetre ? A vest ? 

Boh. On the contrary. That ’s next your 
skin. 

Aug. An contraire t Alors un pardessus^ a 
by-above ? 

'Lud. What for a thing is that? A hat ? 

Bob. No, no! Not a hat. Ein UebenvcE 

Lud. Vielleicht ein Havelock. That is 
quite English. 

Bob. I never saw one in this country. 
The nearest thing is an Inv cniess cape. 

Aug. Ah. le Cap d'lnverness. That is in 
Scotland near of the First of the Fourth. 

Bob. We 're really getting too mixed. 
Frac in English is dress-coat. 

Aug. But you say that a frac is a robe of 
woman. A woman carry a dress-coat then. 

Bob. No. no ! A woman weais a frock or 
a dress, but never a coat. 

Lud. Wirklich^ A petticoat is then a 
manly dress ? 

Bob. Oh, I give it up. It ’s bad enough 
to try to translate the names of men’s 
clothes, but if you want me to teU you the 
English for chiffon or togiie, the French for 
tea -gown or tailor-maae jacket, or the 
German for blouse or crape, whatever 
language those two may be, 1 ’m done for 
completely. Now the ballet is over, let 's 
go to my club, and have some oysters. 
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A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 

Siftn'a, ^‘l WONDER WHETHER HE XL BE A SoLDIER OR A SaIL(»R ? 

Mtnuma , ‘^AV'oi'ldk’t Yotr like him to be ax Artist, like Papa?” 
i ^ lflt ' ta . ‘‘Oh, One in the Family’s quite i-NoroK’” 


THE MODERN PHILANTHROPIST. 

{MxtY^ct from d J)(mtcstic Drama to ho per'- 
formed after tlie passing of the Coniing AcL) 

Scene — A studif ^mnfortahhj hut plainly 
famished, Philauthropist discovered 
Pausing a vohtmc entitled Lives of the 

I (closing book with a, shudder). What 

I terrible people I How could they have had 
I the heart ! How could they have had the 
; heart! 

j [J3i<rs/s info tears mid buries Ms face behvecn 
I his hands. Enter softly Youthful Stranger. 


Y. Stran. (gently). You are greatly moved 
Sir ! 

Phil, (rising). Indeed, I am. And so 
would you be were you to read the wretched 
story. Tales of cruelty, ruin, and sixty per 
cent. ! Oh, the pity o’ it ! the pity o* it ! 
And yet these men were Englishmen ! How 
could Britannia survive with so many un- 
worthy sons? But let that pass. What can 
I do for you, young Sir ? 

Y. Stran. (solemnly). You can save me 
from dishonour ! I am miserable, wretched. 

Phil. The unhappy are always welcome 
m this poor abode. Take that easy chair — 
it is ever at the service of such as you. 


T. St) an. (seating himself). You are too 
kind. ^ I might have expected a harsher 
reception, for I come to crave a favour. 

Phil, {smiling and handing an address card). 
You will see from that — it contains my only 
name — that it is not only my pleasure but 
my duty to succour those in temporary 
distress. 

Y. Stran. (sadly). You call my distress 
temporary ; would it were so ! 

Phil. Hope, young Sir, hope ! Now that 
\ ou have come to me all will be well. ( Cheer- 
fully.) And now let me hear what you have 
to say. 

Y. Stran. I blush to tell you, I have 
backed horses that have come in last; 
engaged in games of chance that have ended 
in disaster; have been thriftless and ex- 
travagant. 

Phil, (with a kindly smile). Nay, do not 
take it so much to heart. I have heard the 
same from scores, perhaps even hundreds. 
But now you are reformed, and you intend 
I bo turn over a new leaf ? 

' Y. Stran. (earnestly). Yes, indeed, if I 
, can but obtain a cool two hundred. That 
I sum once within my grasp and I disburse it 
1 wisely, I shall be changed. No longer will 
' ruin stare me in the face, but prosperity 
I will make all smooth before me. 

I Phil. It shaU be my object to realize that 
; dream. But first read the conditions. 

Y. Stran. (taking document and perusing 
if) . Why, every line is redolent of the noblest 
charity ! 

I Phil, Not at all. And if at any time you 
think yourself aggi-ieved, a ludge of the high 
court win see that all is right between us. 
(Writes out draft and hands it to his visitor.) 

1 And now look confidently to a happv future. 

Y, Stran. (rjratefullyj. My benefactor! 

I You are indeed a guardian angel. 

I Phil, (smiling). No, young Sir, but only — 
j to quote the language of the recent Act— a 
moneylender. (Proudly.) And I would not 
I exchange that honourable title for an 
I Earldom ! 

; [The Youthful Stranger kneels for the 
I Philanthropist’s blessing which is 

, being bestowed upon him as the c urtain 

I shuts out the touching tableau. 

I Hearts of Hoax.— F lh-ts. 








A PICrUUF IX iSMoKL'. 

Sir W. B. Richmond has consented to become 
the first President of the Coal-smoke Abatement 
Society. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted rnOM the Diary or Toby, M.P. 

House of CoiiiDuuis^, Monday^ February 21 * 
—Sage of Queen Anne’s Gate tlinllecl 
House UTtli story from Northampton. 
Prefaced it by askinV leave to move acljourn- 
nient m order to discuss matter of urejent 


example td their business aptitude tuid 
instinct of organisation, showed me tliree- 
lined whip he had receded from their paid 
seendary. , 

Dere Sur,” it ran, “ we ho])e you wil 
bee in ytirc plase on Tewsdey procks wen 
Father Labey w\\ bring o\\ r sad kasc befor 
' Parleymant. Wot we ieelji w'ont is too keep 



, his chop, and inspired by K. G.'s eloquence, 
the Speaker declined to take a hand in the 
; little game. Wouldn’t even eomit. \V as 
i sure there were forty members somewhere. 
<Therc wei*e 3ust eleven in the Housed So 
. debate went on till midnight, Pt. G. tossing 
* about on his seat as from time to time there 
j flashed on his mind things he might have 
j said in his speech. 

Fusi}iess done. — Prhate members night 
and no count out. 

Thio'sdan. — The ancient kingdom of File 
is in full revolt. Board of Trade have re- 
cently erected fog-siren on Inchkeith. By 
question addressed to President, p.\LZiEL 
' brought consequences under notice of sympa- 
I thetic House. When Ulysses visited Ivirk- 
; eaklv, he, as we learned at school, stopped 
the ‘ears of the captain and the cabin-hoy 
with wax to prevent their hearing the sirens. 

, For himself, he was tied with ropes to the 
funnel of the steamer, so that if the sirens’ 
song lured him, he might not be drawn to 
, destruction. 

1 That all very well as far as Partheno|ie, 
i Ligeia, and Leucosia were concerned, b ife 
i has learned a thing or two since those davs, 
i and now has a siren which, like Baillie 
1 Macpherson’s bacon, “ defles competition.” 
1 According to Balziel, you can, in the dead 
I unhappy night, hear the thing hoarseh' 
! whispering for twenty miles inland. It 
passes o^er a whole constituency, devas- 


The System of Silent Protest -‘"i! A-S 


(Mr. L-B-E, Mr. S-l‘Sm-th, 

public importance. That is the formula 
provided to meet cases of extreme urgency. 
JMembers held their breath to learn what it 
was all about. The Sage soon let them 
know. Been, it appears, hard fight at 
Northampton on question of Board bchool 
versus Voluntary School. Board School 
beaten. Three ‘ hundred children, rising 
hopes of stern, unbending Nonconformity, 
consequentlv had to go to Voluntary School. 


conseaueniiv mui gu lu > - — — - 

Availing themselves of Conscience Clause, hundred of ^em. 


things goin so that wo shant have to go | 
back to sehule befor the Eeester Olidaze, ' 
wen we wont hav two. Its mutch jollyer s 
t^oing about with owr meddles than being ; 
chaned up in skule and wopped for eimy- . 
think YOU do. So mind how you vot^ j 
Sined on bearf of the pore lokked out chu- i 
dern, jM.vry Ann Jones, Seckertary.” | 

How touching is the reference to the Sage. 
“Father LabbyI” And there are three; 


these sturdy Koundheads withdrew when 
liour struck‘for religious exercise. One day 
came back decorated with tin medal which 
bore the strange device, “ AVe want a Board 

School.” , , . T X X 

Nothing better calculated to proinote 
harmony and spread education, hcliool 


Business done,— The cry of the children 1 
from Northampton smothered by majority ; 
of 102 in a House of 800. , 

Tuesday*— To B. G. AVebster (iluthor ot 
Shoulder 'to Shmilder, The Law delating to j 
Canals, Why I Wrote a Dictionary, &c.) ; 
life will henceforth be a long regret. Had i 


Dcnooi i me wm lieiicciux mx 

manaaera took another vie w of situ^tluiiJ motion on the paper 

Insisted on removal of medals as ^rehun- t.ile Marme. Placed thud on list, l^oii^ 

J . X.. T’Tio Tvmif'nn 


, , Ulie j.»XlXtiXlC. J. — - ■ V xl 

nm-rto entranee to' school. The Noiicon- ; experience^ 
formist Conscience revolted. Itemembei 
Alarston Aloor 1 ” was the grim watchword 
that ran through the ranks of the dauntless 
three hundred. “No medal or no school I 
was the answering cry from the clericals. 

Fyi M 1nf*k-Qut i timij sviiiuvij. xiixvi. * — -- 

Scarcely.; dry eye in the House__as the | v,*en a co^ 


experieuce ims suuwxi txxu - 

that when he takes the floor members shrink 
from standing Shoulder to Shoulder. On the 
contrary^ they strictly observe the primary 
Law Kelating to Canals, and flow outwards. 

Prognostication was justified by the fact 
that scarcely had he commenced his speech ' 


of every one, not least of those who contri- 
buted to the event, forty members were 
forthcoming. Here w’as R. G.’s dilemma, 
so serious that no w'ords m his dictionarx' 
w'ould adequately describe it. Taking it for i 
granted that he would, as usual, be counted l 
out, he hud spared himself the pains of pre- , 
iiTfesToiiTbl^irtlmt aiinS ^ paring a speech. So. having rambled round i 

tiibuivii the* Vehmqericht' of our educa- | the subject for some twenty minutes, be, m 
t S*sv;tem. Su'setotbe mcantationla maimer ever child-hke and bland, took 
of its name sho\ved how^ despemte was con- i the House into his confidence. - 

dUou oTtU ■l°ce-pSent.‘^ Of course the “ If I ’d only taiown, you know, he said 
sfcS vl voted down bV meeha.iieal ma- ; “ I would have been prepared to make you 
jority. But he had made his appeal to ; a much longer speety. ^ 


Sage, in simple accents, told this uppalmi ^ 
story. Channing publicly wTirned John o 
GoiisT, time-honoured trifler, that it woiikl 
he no use his attempting to evade reply by 
jests or subterfuges. In this dilemma John 
o’ Gokst fell hack upon the Committee of 
Council on Education. Heard a good deal 


Christendom. , „ x xi. 

The Alember for Sark tells me that the 
locked out have regularly organised theiu- 
selves, and serious trouble may ensue. As 


lUUCXl ojjtscvxx. . xl 

House bore up under aisappomtment witti 
heroic fortitude. Made another attempt to t 
count itself out when the Speaker caine : 
back from his evening meal. Fortified by 



Eu-miuPi, OR Bamses the Great. 
Afr. J^KN A-bd. 
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“That’s Louisa Knapp. She has five Sisters, and they’ve ea'-h cot two Thou’ 
A YeaPw.” “Yigh! yigh! Wish I were a Mormon!” 


tatiiig peaceful bedrooms, making the popu- 
lation literally sit up. 

In spite of peculiar adaptabilit5" of personal 
appearance, Kitchie refused to play the 
part of Ulysses ; would have nothing to do 
with encompassing the destruction of the 
Siren of Inchkeith. It was there to w'arn 
vessels off a dangerous coast. Couldn’t 
wreck a few ships m order that Kirkcaldy 
might sleep. Here subject dropped; idle 
to suppose it is settled. The Kingdom of 
Fife is not to be trifled with, as the President 
of the Board of Trade may learn to his cost. 

Business done. — Got into Committee on 
Army Estimates. 

Friday. — All a mistake to suppose the 
Tsar is author of project of Peace Congress. 
Thirty-five years ago Drummond Wolff 
dreamed the same dream. Told it at length 
in the columns of the Times. His definitive 
suggestion was that Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of first and second-rate Powers 
should yearly meet in Congi’ess, should 
discuss such matters as form the subject of 
difference or correspondence between States 
and suggest amicable measures for their 
adjustment. Nothing came of the letter, 
unless there maj^ be traced to it the war 
between Austria and Prussia which blazed 
forth in 1866. But the effort was well 
meant, admirably reasoned, and forestalled 
the Tsar. 

The letter, bearing date 18th of May, 1864, 
is modestly signed “ W. ' ’ The reprint shows 
that the wee modest flower of the early 
sixties has blossomed into the Eight Honour- 
able Sir H. Drummond Wolff, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., H.B.M. Ambassador at Madrid. 
Sark wonders whether his old friend, if the 
choice was offered him, would not barter his 
well-earaed honours for their price in the 
thirty-five years that have sped ? 

Business done. — Vote for Men in Armj" 
Estimates. SB^u*^** - 5>R<7no 



% 

The Inchkeith Siren in Full Blast. 
It’s a puir nieht for Kirkcaldy I 


A Question for French Diplomacy.— 
In the Muscat matter, who played the part 
of the mouse, and who that of the feline ‘? 


SOETES SHAKSPEAEIAN^ 

For the “ Coining Face,'' i.e., the U. B. R. 

Opening at haphazard King Henry VI., 
Fart 3, at Sc. 1 of Act V., I come upon the 
line— 

“0 cheerful colours I see, wlisre Oxford comes! ” 

Now, at first sight this seems to iniiDly 
that Oxford is to he the wdnner. But, on 
re-consideration, I ask myself, “ Can dark 
blue be correctly described as ‘ cheerful 
colours’?” And the answer is—dubious, 
but inclining towards the negative. Then 
the remainder of the lire, “ See, where 
Oxford comes ! ” It is not “ See ! first 
Oxford comes ! ” But sunifiy^ “See, where 
Oxford comes ! ” which may indicate an 
easy wanner or out of it altogether. There- 
fore, on the whole, I am not inclined to 
risk much on this particular sors Shaks- 
peariana, though it does seem to me that all 
depends on the interpretation of “ cheer- 
ful colours.” Some may consider “ dark 
blue” as “cheerful”; let these, on the 
strength of this line, back Oxford, and if they 
I wan, don’t let them forget 
1 Till Yates the Visperer. 


Motto for a House - Agent. — “ \Ve 
‘ let ’ ’em all — come I ” 


TO LYDIA. 

(By the Boy.) 

To you I came all diffident. 

One modest dance wars all I w" anted. 

^Vith smile of radiant assent 
The boon I craved you granted. 

We sought the curtained alcove ; there 
W^e lingered in the shade together, 

I w^ondered at your golden hair — 

W^e talked about the w'eather. 

And then (did you not notice ?) wdiile 
I plied you wath attentions zealous, 

^Ye saw^ old Horace look and smile — 

I fancied he was jealous. 

Yet, now I know you, all in vain 
^ ’Tis with reproaches to affront you ; , 

Not that you ’re fickle I complain, 

But — tfiat I cannot shunt you. 


She meant Nothing Wrong. 

Curate (to American Visitor). How do you 
like our church, Mrs. Golightly? It is 
very generally admired. 

Ml’S. Golightly. Yes, it ’s very pretty, but 
if it only had a clock fixed on the tower, 
it would be useful as well as ornamental. 
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A CONCLUSION. 

** Mother, is that Mr. Doodems’ Photograph on the Table?” 
“Yes, Dear.” “An' did he div it to Auntie Edna?” 
“Yes, my Child.” 

“An’ is he going to marry Auntie Edna, Mother?” 

“Yes, Love.” 

“An* will I MARRY A MaN LIKE Mr, DoODEMS WHEN I DRO UP ? ” 
“Yes, Darling, perhaps, if you are good.” (Faicse.) 
“Mother, it’s a rough World for us Women, isn’t it?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Baron con^'atulates Mary Johnston on her ronaantic story i 
entitled The Old I)a??zinion (Archibald Constable & Co.), “ being i 
an account of certain prisoners of hope. A tale of Colonial Vir- j 
ginia.” It is an exciting narrative of perilous adventures, and of 
a hate that was converted into lo\e as strong as death. The I 
characters are drawn with a strong hand, and the interest is sus- j 
tained to the end. Yet there is a fault which the Baron must j 
mention for the sake of the raanj" readers who follow his experienced 
advice, and this fault lies in a sameness of incident and a proneness 
to stray into lengthy dialogue, which, however individually charac- 
teristic it may be, is but a weariness of the si)irit to the reader, 
unless he be an experienced “ sldpper” and a master of the craft. 
With advantage to writer, seller, and reader, this book might have 
been shorn of at least one-fourth of its moportions. The finish, being i 
unfinished, is unsatisfactory. The Baron is somewhat puzzled i 
by the spelling; as for example “ gayly ” for “ gaily.” If an “i” 
is to be sacrificed, then of course “ daily ” must be written “ dayly,” 
and why should not Mary Johnston Tbe spelt “ Mari Jonst6n‘” ? 
Then Mari is of a frugal mind with regard to the letter “1,” and 
having taken an inch here and there, phonetically, she proceeds to 
rob ^oor W’eary “ travellers ” of their second liquid, as though she 
considered one liquid to have been quite as much as they could 
carry. So “travellers” become “travelers.” Then “levelled” 
she spells “ leveled.” Now, though the efi'ect be strange to the 
eye, yet is the Baron not disinclined towards “ the new learning,” 
as having much that is sensible to say for itself. “ Ought ” lor 
“ aught ” is unreasonable unless “ naught ” and “ naughty ” are to 
be spelt “ nought ” and “ noughty.” “ Defenseless ” is surely in- 
defensible for “ defenceless; ” is not this to muddle the French 

defense with the English “defence”? StiU the Baron is 
inclmed to the opinion that spelling, according to Sam Weller's 
dictum, “ is according to the taste and fancy of the speller.” Once 
or twice Mari expresses herself awkwardly, as when she writes, “ the 
cry which the child uttered as he raised it reacJied the until then deaf 
ears of tJie mother J' Lovers are regardless of grammar; so 
when at what appears to be the penultimate moment of their 
existence, Tatricia exclaims ecstatically, “ Death hath enfranchised 
us, you and I,” the heroine, at so critical a moment, may be par- 


doned for chucking grammar to the dogs. But “ Genius is above 
rules,” and if the book serves the purpose of amusement, and of 
instruction, during a leisure hour, that is sufficient. “ Tolle, lege ” 
by all means. 

In the Unpublished Letters of Dean Smft, edited by Dr, Birk- 
BECK Hill (T. Fisher Unwin), those W'ho delight in the mordant 
humour of one ot the greatest of Enghsh letter- writers wiU find a 
rich feast. For seventeen years SSwhft poured out to his friend 
Knightliy Chetwode, ail Jribh stjuire, the rich stores of his 
knowledge of human nature, his wit, and, it must be added, his 
(|uerulousnc'SS and savage malignity. The death of Queen Anne 
had left him a broken, bitter man, bewailing in many keys the 
mutability of human affairs, the incon^tane}^ ingratitude, and 
forgetfulness of men of whom he thought himself to nave deserved 
well. The style of these letters is strong, simple and direct — that 
is to say, it is Swift’s. Not one of them has been published 
before, tor John Forster, who had intended to use them, died 
before he could carry out his purpose, and former editors and 
biographers of Swift were in ignorance of their existence. Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s notes are excellent reading, fuU of delightful 
incident of the time and of anecdotes about Swift, bits of his 
conversation and apt extracts from his other writings. Buy the 
book and read for yourself, says the Baron’s Assistant. 

“When previous engagements keep me from the seat of %var,” 
says my nautical Baronite, “I like to participate in the usual 
dangers through the person of some proxy of the right sort. In 
the ease of the late fracas between Spain and the States my good 
friend, Mr. John Black Atkins, of the Mazichester Guard km, and 
late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, has very Idndly supplied me 
with wdd experiences collected from the front. His letters, put 
together in The IFar in Cuba (Smith, Elder) are just as good 
reading as a man can wish. He pretends ‘ to supplement rather 
than to convey news of the war ’ ; but I am bound to say that if any 
single individual could have ‘ conveyed * more, he must have had 
better transport than the States Army ever got out of the War 
Department. And it is all done with that intimate observation of 
character and behaviour and minute detail, which is far more 
convincing and realisable than the cut-and-dried record of march- 
ing and counter-marching. Scarcely any episode, if we except the 
battle of San Juan, is given without first-hand knowledge ; and, 
not being a bird, he could not arrange to assist both at this fight 
and also at the contemporaneous assault on Caney. His story is 
personal, as it should be; but without the egoism which often 
characterises such work. As for his style, always gay and buoyant, 
it yet has those sympathetic qualities in which tears and laughter 
are found not far apart. Add to this the charm of a literary maimer 
unstudied, and a happy resourcefulness of illustration drawn not 
only from earlier experiences as a "war-correspondent but from the 
storehouse of a scholar’s mind. Mr. Atkins, though your name 
may not be Thomas, ‘ here ’s my best respects to you I ’ 

The B.\ron de B.-W. 


MY MOTHER TONGUE. 

[“ Professor Atkinson, of Dublin University, the greatest authority on 
Irish litemture, is opposed to teaching the Gaelic language on the score that 
most of the literature is too indecent to be taught indiscriminately.” — The 
Giohe.] 

Is it insults that he ’s manin’, when the villain is complainin’ 

That our language is ondacint ? Faith, he ’d betther have been 
flung 

In the Li% there an* dhrounded ere he started sich unfounded 
And onraisonable libels on me dear ould mother tongue. 

What ! Ondacint ? Faith an* glory i There is sorrer tale or shtory 
Oi have read that anny mortal sich an ugly name could call ; 

*Tis the truth, Sorr, an* Oi mane it, an’ it may perhaps explain it 
If Oi add that *tis the Gaelic Oi can’t read at all, at all. 

And a shtory — after aU, it wants a dash of what-you-call-it, 

Or *tis fiavourless aa mutton, disremembered to be hung, 

And if Gaelic — ^yes, begorrerl Ere to-day becomes to-morrer 
*Tis meself wUi buy a grammar and Oi’ll learn me mother 
tongue. 

Toujours la Politesse. 

Boy {to Elderly Gentleman, whose foot he has transfixed with the 
spike of a top, and who is now writhing in agony). Well, why 
didn’t yer keep your old trotter out of the way ? 

“ London Government Bill.”— -Whatever may be in store for 
Londoners, the first important step to be taken will be for the 
members of the L. 0. C. to learn and practise “ seH-govermnent ” 
during debates. 


VOL. cxvi. 
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Huntsman {makiiig a east for the line of the Fox, near a railivay), “Hold hard, please^ 
Don’t ride oa"er the line i ” 

Wmild-he Thrusters , “Oh, no, we won’t. There’s a Bridge farther on!” 


THE TAX-PAYEE’S YADE MECUM. 

{At the service of the Ch-ncM-r of the 
Exch-qU’T,) 

Question, I presume jo\i are a patriot, 
and consequently a ^ood citizen *? 

Answer, That "is my boast, and also my 
conscientious belief. 

Q, And you are aware that a patriotic 
and good citizen should do all in his power 
for ins country’s welfare ‘? 

A. No doubt, inclusive of the compiler 
and collector of the revenue, 

Q, Eefusin^ to receive that reply on the 
score of its frivolity, I would ask if you 
do not admit the necessity of the payment 
of taxes 

A, Certainly; especially by persons other 
than myself, 

Q, Why do you consider that you should 
be exempt from the payment of taxes ? 

A, To be in the fashion, it is the universal 
personal opinion of all my countrymen, 

Q, But cannot you point out one impost 
that is more unpopular than any other ? 

A. Probably the Income Tax is the moat 
unpopular of all sources of revenue, as it 
affects the largest number of tax -payers. 

Q, What is your objection to this impost ? 

A, It is inquisitorial in its manner of 
I being assessed and collected, and was in- 
I tended for a war and not a peace tax. 


Q, What would surprise you more than 
its continuance ? 

A, Its abolition, 

Q, Can you suggest any fresh impost to 
meet the impending deficit ? 

A, Very easily. I would propose a hea^y 
tax upon tobacco, 

Q, Why would you select that material to 
be mulcted ? 

A. Because I do not smoke and have no 
shares in cigar companies. 

Q, Then your opinion is only worth that 
of a member of a not very large class ? 

A. That is so, and possibly total abstainers 
would suggest a tax upon alcohol, vege- 
tarians a heavy fine on animal food, and 
spinsters of sixty a largely augmented 
charge for marriage licences. 

Q, But still you believe that it is necessary 
to spend one ‘hundred and ten millions on 
the necessities of the Empire ? 

A. Yes, and my conviction is shared by 
the entire nation. 

Q, And how would 3"ou raise the money ? 

A. That is purely a matter for the decision | 
of the rt. hon. gentleman responsible for the 
concoction of the Budget. 

Q, And what will bo meted out to him 
whatever may be the nature of his financial 
statement ? 

A. From his political friends luke-warm 
sufierance, and j&om his political opponents 


the fiercest and most vindictive opposition, 
condemnation, and even personal abuse. 


THE TEETOTAL BUDOET OF 1999. 

Extract from the speech of the Chan- 
cellor OF THE Exchequer: — “In conse- 
quence of the total supiDression of the Wme 
and Intoxicating Liquor Trade, and the 
extinction of public -houses, where beer and 
spirits are retailed, I am compelled, in order 
I to maintain the revenue, to announce that 
! we propose to raise the tax on tea, coffee, 

I and cocoa to half-a-erown per ]pouncl, while 
all so-called mineral waters, such as soda, 

! seltzer, potash, and lithia, will bear an impost 
1 of sixpence on each bottle. The duty on 
lemonade, ginger-beer, and ginger-ale, how- 
ever, will, I am happy to state, be only half 
that amount. It is \vith great satisfaction 
that I am able to announce that the present 
duties on milk and potable water will not 
I be raised.” (Loud cheers from the Treasury 
benches.) 


IN MANY A LAND. 

The bonny babe, tossed blithely to and fro, 
Itests on Amanda’s apron white as snow 
In Lapland. 

Full well he fares, no epicure is he, 

Upon a diet that would frighten me 
In Papland. 

Anon he is an urchin, and must learn 
“Globes” wifch “gography,” and take his 
turn 

In Mapland. 

If he is idle, and his books will flout, 

There is the ruler, and he ’ll have a bout 
In Bapland. 

Or, it may be, his fate is harder yet, 

And he will ^end a time he won’t forget 
In Strapland. 

But, like the longest lane, the laggard day 
j Will end at last, and Tom will snore away 
In Napland I 



This year is the Centenary of the Income Tax. 
The best way to celebrate it. By our Artist, who 
has not yet paid his. 
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THE CHEWS AT PUTXEY. | 

[ Having* in the interest of sport sent a competent 
representative to Putney to report the doings of 
the rival Blues, we were somewhat surprised to 
receive from him the following communication. 

If we had not reason to place implicit confidence in 
cur representative’s accura(>y and good faith we 
should have suspected him of having mixed up the ! 
boat-race practice with a visit to Baknvm’s and j 
a Freemasons’ Dinner. But rowing technicalities j 
arc notoriously obscure, and T,ve have therefore 1 
printed the account exactly as we received it.— Ed.] ^ 

Ptihiey, March llrii. 

OvkrnictHT orders had been j^iven that 
the Cantabs were to embark precisely at > 
12 o’clock, and at this hour, amid the 
trumpetings of the elephants and the com- 
bined noise of the now thoroughly awakened * 
menagerie, the Skeleton Dude took his scat 
in the new Sims boat, which was promptly 
shoved otf from the Leandcr hard. Scarcel\ i 
a breath of wind ruffled the surface of the 
Worshipful Master’s face, as after the usual 
preliminaries he rose to propose a toast 
which, to use his own expressive words, had 
been suggested to him by the Bearded Lady 
in the privacy of her boudoir. Gibbon, 
who was Keeping the stroke beautifully 1 
long and even, was now clocked to be rowing 1 
exactly d4 to a bumper of champagne and i 
no heeltaps. Tliis sentiment “ evoked j 
thunders of applause, which was only | 
checked when our American guest met a 
nasty cross -wash at Hammersmith Bridge, 
where he dropped to 30, which was main- 
tained as far as {Santiago, the Spanish Fleet 
having been wiped off the water. The 
prices are as usual, half price being extended 
to children between four and ten years of 
age, who arc admitted to the Cambridge 
Crew daily, either in the morning or the 
afternoon. 

Later on Oxford tried a* few spurts, but 
nothing of any importance was very trying i 
to the feelings of every loyal freemason, ! 
who thus found himself compelled to stroke | 
a winning University for the fourth time, 

I notwithstanding wHich the dwarfs and ! 
other living human prodigies! were as , 
amusing as they always are to Goldie, the j 
Cambridge No.' 3, whose speech was voted ; 
the success of the evening. Altogether this 
entertainment may be pronounced one of 
the most magnificent ever given between 
Putney and Mortlalic, the stroke being well 
rowed out and the crew finishing with any 
amount of milk punch specially provided : 
for this banquet by the orders of Mr. 
Fletcher, their coach, who is perhaps not 
quite so large as the oncfl celebrated Jumbo, 
but is now certainly the largest African 
elephant in the world. The health of the j 
secretar.y was then drunk -with three times ; 
three and musical honours, and the pro- 1 
cecdings were continued till a late hour of i 
the night, when the Oxford crew were met j : 
on. their return journey from Mortlalie. j 


iVLM08T—“ ALONE, HE DID IT I” . 

In a Society weekly it was stated in aj 
paragraph concerning musical news at a 
fashionable resort, that a certain composer 
‘‘ had the theatre pretty well to himself last 
night, the programme being composed 
entirely of w^orks of his composition.*^ So 
apparently the eminent one not only com- 
posed the works performed, but also com- 
posed the programme (marvellous effort of 
genius !), and then “bad the theatre pretty 
well to himself.” What an admirable 
audience 1 Fortimately, a little lower down 
we read, “ the theatre wasfuU,** which saves 
the otherwise rather exceptional situation, i 
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Min'ployfT {Hio siinphj wos't take a)}if c^scit$e ft}r ViipinictuaUty). “Yor Aun very late, 
Mr. JonksI Go back at once, and <'ome at the Piininui Time!” 


THE SINE QUA NON. 

When I was very young, and bad 
Scant sense, but love-affairs in plenty ; 
In short, when as an under grad. 

I ’d all the mvoir faire of twenty — 

A girl might then be bold or staid, 

She might bo dull, she might be witty, 
A duchess or a dairy-maid — 

For me she ’d only to be pretty 

But when I got to twenty-five. 

And in the man the boy was sinking, 
My mind began to grow alive 
To sundry things— I started thinking! 
Then beauty I set do%vn as nought, 

No pretty girl could please mo ever, 

I worshipped Intellect— and thought 
A girl ought only to be clever 1 


Now brains and beauty I have found, 

If o’er Life’s wcatlieV should be dirty, 
Poor anchors, hardly holding ground ; 

And this is now iilv creed at thirty — 
A girl may have, for all I care, 

Good looks, or cleverness alarming, 

Or both, or neither— but I *11 swear 
That all she needs to be is — charming! 


One Way of Fasting* 

Miss Kat€ (h Mr. Joskin). You don’t 
know how glad I am that Lent has begun. 

Mr, Joskin. Why ? 

Miss Kate. Because there are no more 
stupid dinner-parties and balls. We only 
go to theatres and restaurants now. 
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ME. PUNCH’S DRAMATISED NOVELS. 

HI. PHROSO. By Anth-ny H-pb. 

[To guard against misconception, we may mention that this is mi the 
version recently presented in i^erica.] 

ACT I. — Scene — The Hall of the Stefamopouloi in the island of 
Neopalia, Lord Wheatley and Dennis Swinton discovered, 
Dennis, Well, Charley, how do you like your island? 

Wheatley, Not bad. 

Dennis, Not bad 1 J call it spijBSng. Why, the islanders tried to 
cut our throats the day we landed, and they’ve been trying to 
shoot us ever since. What more do you want ? It ’s as good as 
Zenda. 

Wheatley, Tour disposition is regrettably frivolous, Denny. 
You treat ihe whole situation with levity. (Dbnnis wwiks,) Con- 
found you, I wish you wouldn’t wink like that. 

Dennis {airily). All right, old fellow. Don’t mind me ! 

IVheatley, I don’t mind you. It ’s Phroso I ’m nervous about. 
You ’re winking again, Denny. [With irritation, 

Denrm, I’m not, ’pon honour. But what’s the matter with 
Phroso ? You haven’t quarrelled, have you ? 

Wheatley, Quarrelled I I wish we had. No such luck. Ever 
since she proposed to me that day the Neopalians were thirsting 
for my blood, I’ve not had a moment’s peace. She’s always 
after me. 

Dennis. Well? 

Wheatley, Well, it’s very inconvenient and highly indecorous. 
Watkins thinks so, too. 

Denrm, I don’t think I should trouble about Watkins. 

Wheatley, Oh, yes, that ’s all very well : but a man should always 
be a hero to his valet, if he can. And Watkins has a very high 
ideal of how an English nobleman should behave. So, when he 
sees me apparently in the middle of a desperate flirtation with 
Phroso — ahem, the Lady Euphrosyne — ^he naturally disapproves. 
Dennis, I don’t see what it has to do with Watkins. 

Wheatley, You see, Watkins is my servant, and he naturally 
feels responsible for me, and as I ’m en^ged to Beatrice Hip- 

ORAVE . Hush 1 here he is. [Enter Watkins, in Vm&ry, 

Watkim (icily), A lady to see you, my lord I 
JVheatley {with elaborate astonishment), A lady^ Watkins? Ah 
well, show her in. [Enter Phroso. 

Phroso {passionately). My Charley I 

[Embraces him ardently, Watkins glowers, 
Wheatley, My dear Phroso I Watkins ! 

Phroso, Eh, what ? 

]Vheatl^ Before the servants I Really now I 
Phroso, Bend him away, then, 

WheatUy (diffidently). You may go, Watkins. (Exit Watkins.) 


Phroso, you really must be more careful. Watkins is easily 
shocked. He ’ll give me notice if you go on like this. 

Phroso (indignantly). Monster, you do not love me I 

Wheatley (hurriedly). My dear Phroso, what an idea I Of course 
I love you. How can you think of such a thing 1 (Phroso yreyares 
to fling herself into his arms again,) No, not again, Phroso. Be 
caun, I beg. 

Phroso, Very well. (Seats herself,) Come and sit by me. 
(Wheatley does so meekly,) And now, when do you think we are 
going to be married ? 

Wheatley, Married ? Oh, not for a long time yet. 

Phroso, You ’re wrong then. We ’re going to be married to- 
morrow! The Neopalians mustn’t be kept waiting any longer. 
So I ’ve fixed to-morrow afternoon. 

Wheatley (frozen with horrm'). To-morrow I Oh lor ! 

ACT II.— Scene— T/ ie same. Txwb— N ext momma, 

Dennis (with bland cheerfulness). Well, Charley, looking for- 
ward to the wedding ? (Wheatley groans,) Cheer up, old man. 

Wheatley, You ’re very heartless, Denny, 

Dermis. I knew how it would be when you came to Neopalia. 
When a man ’s engaged he doesn’t go off to a desert island without 
getting into a scrape of some sort. 

Wheatley, Neopalia isn’t a desert island. I wish it was. 

Dennis, It ’s hard luck on Beatrice Hipgravb, I must say. 

Wheatley, Do you suppose I enjoy it? These modern young 
ladies are too much for me. How was I to know when I came to 
Neopalia that a lady would propose to me before I ’d been in the 
island a week ? And take no refusal, too I Dash it, it ’s too bad. 

Dennis, What does Watkins think ? 

Wheatley (despondmgly). Oh, Watkins has given warning. I 
knew he would. He told me he could not remain in the service of 
a nobleman who was engaged to two young ladies at once. 

Dennis, Bravo, Watkins 1 

Wheatley, Yes, I knew you wouldn’t sympathise with me. No- 
body s3rmpathises with me. You ’re so abominably cheerful, and 
Watkins is so abominably disapproving, and Phroso is so abomin- 
ably affectionate, that between you all I ’m perfectly miserable. 
(E?i^er W atkins.) Well? [Fmxely, 

Watkins (gloomily), A lady to see you, my lord. 

Wheatley, Con I mean, show her in. (Exit Watkins.) 

Phroso again, of course, This is simply persecution. 

Dennis, You shouldn’t have encouraged her. 

Watkins (showing in a lady cloaked and veiled). This way, 
Ma’am. 

Wheatley, In disguise, too, I do wish Phroso wasn’t so skittish. 
I hate girls who are skittish. [Exit Watkins. 

Dennis, You can’t leave her standing there, Charley. Be a 
man. Be affectionate. 

Wheatley, Won’t you sit down, dear? Let me take off your 
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doalv. (Tlie Lady throws of her cloak and raises her veil.) 
Beateice, by Jove ! 

, Hipgrave I I ’m ofi lunricdlij, 

ACT III. — Scene — The sarm. Time — An hour later, Dennis is 
sitting in a chair reading a book, E^iter Wheatley, cautiously, 
Wheatley (lohisjgering), Denny, 

Demtis (pwjf^ingr 6oo7£). HhUo, what’s Tip ? ' 

Wheatley, Everything ’s up— blown up. Dennis winks syynoa- 
thetically,} You ’re winking, Denny : ' 

Dennis, Merely a quiver of the eyelid, old man. Quite un- 
conscious. A habit of mine. 

Wheatley (hTitably), I wish you ’d keep your eyelid under control. 
It ’s a bad habit. 

Dennis, Very sorry, Charley. What happened after I left? 
How did you get on with Beatrice ? 

Wlicafley, Oh, swimmingly. She was most affectionate. You 
see, we hadn’t seen one another for weeks. I packed her off as 
soon as I could to take off her things. Then, as ill-luck would 
have it, who should come in but Phroso. 

Dennis, How did you get on with her ? ! 

^ Wheatley, She was most affectionate, too. In fact, it was all 
right as long as I had her alone. But Beatrice came back sooner ^ 
than I expected and found us together. 

Dennis. Poor Charley ! ' 

Wheatley, Exactly. I introduced them, hoping they would fight 
it out. But they didn’t. They made friends at once, and both ■ 
turned upon nie ! As if it was my fault 1 
Dennis, Oh, come 

Wheatley (savagely). Shut up 1 I know what you ’re going to say 
and you ’re quite wrong. I never gave Phroso any encourage- 1 
ment. Or Beatrice either, for that matter. However, they. 
Tvouldn’t believe me, either of them. So after weeping on each ! 
other’s necks, they vrent for me, both of them. There’s no* 
counting on women. And now Phroso ’s gone off* to rouse the ‘ 
Neopalians, and they are coming to cut my throat. Hallo, here ’s ' 
one of them. 

[Enter Constantine. Wheatley hastily puts a table between 
them, 

Constantine, Villain, you have robbed me of my bride. 

W heathy (indig^iantl^, I assure you, my good man, I have done 
nothing of the sort. 

Constantine, You have. You have robbed me of Phroso. She 
and I were engaged. * 

Wheatley, My preserver! | 

[Flings himself into Constantine’s arm, 

Ccnistantiyie. Sir ! 

Wheatley (without heeding him). Now I can face Phroso and her 
Neopalians. By Jove, here she comes 1 

[Enter Phroso, backed by picturesque rijf-raff. She does not 
fiotice Constantine. 

Phroso (menacingly), Eoto, Lord Wheatley ! j 

Wheatley (in ait aggrieved Ume). Phroso, you have grossly deceived I 
me. You have trifled with my affections.' ‘ I 

Phroso, What do you mean ? ; 

Wheatley, You have been pretending to love me all this time, and 
1— (proudly)— 1 think I may say I have striven to reciprocate 
the attachment. And now I find you are — like me — engaged to 
another I [Constantine comes forward, 

Phroso, Constantine! [Shrkhs, 

Wheatley (with dignity). Under these circumstances, I cannot 
consent to receive any more of your attentions. I shall return to 
London, and marry Miss Hiporave, And I consider, Madam, that . 
you have treated me with shameful perfidy. ! 

Dennis. Bravo, Wheatley! * i 

[Winks solemnly at him. Wheatley froums in return. Curtain. I 


















ORTHOGRAPHY-AT BRIGHTON. 

“Royal Rangers — no. Kor Rieles — no. I quite forget what 
HIS Regimfat is.” 

“Bur, jMaTER, I HEARD HE "WAS IN THE ARTILLERY.” 

“That it ! I kxew it reqan with an R ^ ” 

Office, and there are not wanting indications that our interests will 
be gravely jeopardised unless those in authority will grasp the need 
of action before it is too late. The Chinese officials must be given 
to understand that the choice of two alternatives only is open to 
them, and that they must decide betw'een giving up their present i 
or rendering themselves liable to the practical ^ 
and disastrous consequences which any further obstinacy on their 
part will involve. That, we venture to thinli, is the whole gist of 
the matter.” 


“0 ‘TEMPOBA’I 0 MORES!” 

[“The influence of Ameiican jrumalism is increasingly evident in our 
dauy papers . . . The style of the leading articles, tven in the Tti^i is 
changing . . . There is a more I'onversational, almost a slangy tone about 
them. It IS interesting to anticipate the future results of this influence.” 

i Weekly .RmVir.] 

I, —Sample of a “ Times'" Leader, before the Influence" began fo' 

IVhr/c. ; 

“ We may be excused for feeling that the trend of events makes . 
a change in om preset policy an imperative necessity. The 
Chinese authorities again are throwing their unhappy country into 
whUe wre are seemingly content to inolvo no more 
effectual protest than a series of diplomatic representations. 
Surely the Government must be aware that these, per se, are 
absolutely useless if the typical Mandarin is really to be tnllucnced. 
Nor can w© share that happy confidence in the disinterestedness 
of Russia’s interposition which apparently prevails at the Foreign 


part will mvoive. That, we venture to thinli, is the whole gist of 
the matter.” 

II. — The same Article re-written, say, Tico Years heme, 

“ Look here, you know% this game ’s about played out. Why, 
these blessed Chinese are painting the w'hole bally place red, 
and all you Government rotters are doing is to make 
^diplomatic representations.’ Gam! As if any brass-faced 
pigtaded Mandarin cared a red cent for truck of that kind! And 
if you really flatter yourselves that Russia ’s acting on the square- 
well, you must be a set of fat-headed nincompoops, and that ’s all 
about It. You may take ifc from us that Ursa Major is a downy 
animal, and has a card or two up his sleeve more times than not. 
If you don’t look out, we shall be badly left. So just buck up, 
and^ give these Chinese beggars the straight tip, cnee for an. 
Lot cm see that either they ’vo got to chmb down in double- : 
quick time, or else we shall give ’em beans— long-pod, extra-size 
beans, of the most extraordinary value. There, now you know 
what wc think. So-long ! ” 

“Secondary Education.”— This is, of course, a matter of 
Primary importance. There nre a lot of “ Secondaries ” holding 
omce in the City of London. \Yill these members of tbe Corpora- 
tion have to go to school again and pass examinations ? And, 
d prqpos, why not start compulsor>' examination for admission to 
the rank and dignity of alderman ? Instead of proceeding by 
election, let the ofllce of Lord Mayor be open to competitive 
examination. Grand subjects suggest themselves. How to make 
and cat Turtle Soup ? How to arrange a Lord Mayor's Show', : 
etc., etc. \ 



Miss Jones {who has kindly qffered to hear Mr, Green his part for the coming theatrical), “ Now,, what 's youe Cue, Me. Green ? " 

Mr, Green {bewildered) “MyCtte?” „ a vnrr tr^rnw ” 

MissJ. “Yes, your Cue— what they say .txtst before you make your ^ entrance, you know. 

Mr, G. “Oh, I feEE, They always say, ‘Come on y'ou silly ass, cant you? 


DEPEECIATIONS. 

VII. 

Nicholas II. dictates a Peace Pamphlet. 

{Diversion created from time to time by arrival 
of despatches,) 

Peace I Gentle Peace I her crest with 
olive crowned, 

Time out of mind the poet’s passionate dream, 
And, from Coneucigs forward, stdl the stone 
Philosophers have sought to stay their heads 
As with a pillow — ’tis the hobby-hope 
To which our soul is singly consecrate ! 

How says the Baron Tennyson thereof ? 

“ Ah, when,” says he, “ shall universal 
Peace 

Wink like a sky-sign far across the land, 
And like a flash-light wide athwart the 
sea?”— 

Or words to that effect. [Come ini What ’s 
' this ? 

Army Manceuvres in Manchuria ? 

Our six-and-forty thousand going strong 
And full of hghting? Good; we’ll roimd 
the tale 

To fifty for the nonce.] Resume your pen. 
As I was saying, in the w'cll-known phrase 
O’th’ venerable Ghadband^ “ What is Peace? 
Is it a hawk ? Nay, on the other hand, 

It comerii home untoe us like the dove ; 
Therefore, my brethren, Peace bo with us.” 
lYe^ ? 

From Oman ? Ah I Coal-hole -i’ - th* - 
corner incident 1 


One wishes our allies, whose love we hold 
Precious as roubles, managed these aliairs 
With something more resembling our 
aplomb. 

Well meant, ’tis true, and might have 
served our turn, 

Had not a nation drunk with avarice 
Contrived to cork their Muscat-grape, and 
play 

Kottabosviiih the dregs. Ourselves propose 
One of these suimy days to take and bottle 
Our own Imperial brand of fruity port 
I’ th’ self-same ocean, as a pick-us-up 
: When trooping Eastward, should occasion 
rho,} 

So to our muttons. Oh I how beautiful 
Upon the Ural mountains are the feet 
Of him that— [Well, what is it? BEREgFORD 
Back from his rounds of comviis-voyageur ? 
And talking to the paper -men of Peace 
And Commerce kissing through an open 
door, 

And such-like silly nonsense ? See he says 
Port Arthur’s bastions are looking well, 

And Wei-hai-wei will cost a deal of cash. _ 
That ’s true. We might have saved hun 
trouble there, 

Being informed on this and other things 
Less obvious to the eve of tars on tour, 

Nor mentioned in the guide-books.] We 
proceed. 

Then shall the nations he down in a row, 
The lion and the lambkin, cheek by jowl ; 

I The eagle cooing to the bear ; the babe 
i Stroking the weaned cockatrice — [Come in! 


Clicmin de fer de Ncwchwang ? ’_Tis a case 
Where we must make the fist of iron felt 
Beneath the gloss of diplomatic kid 1] 

Where was I ? Ah ! “ the weaned cocka- 
trice.” 

These samples will sufticc to shadow forth 
A zoological Utopia , , v , 

Recalls an earlier Eden (bar the babe). 

So from the seed o] th’ dying century 
The maldngs of a fine millennium 
Bud at our bidding. [WcU, what have you 
there ? ^ n 

A missive from our brother Germany ? 

So ho I the fellow writes in cynic vein I 
Approves our project ; hopes to play a part, 
None stronger, in the said millennium 
When that most admirable era dawns ; 
Meanwhile inclines to keep liis army up 
To th’ customary pitch, or slightly higher ; 
Gun-patterns of the latest, powder dry. 
Watch on the Rhine, and goose-step as 
before ! , . i 

This from the stout enthusiast who stood 
Only the other week in Salem town 
Under a white umbrella crying Peace 
Down half the ringing wires of Christen- 
dom I 

Heavens I what hypocrites some people are! 
’Tis sickening.] We dictate no more to- 
day. 


A Dish. that disagrees with most Per- 
sons WHEN Travelling.— The Chops of the 
Channel. 
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That subiirban trains are dreadfully 
crowded in the evenini?. 

That she sat on his knee coming home. 

That they had changed hats. 

That they do say she was only a governess. 

That there has been high play lately at 
Monte Carlo. 

That certain banking accounts have been 
overdrawn. 

That blackmail has a very ugly sound. 

That chestnuts are in season. 

That Queen Anne is dead. 

And so on. We might reel off these 
j occult remarks by the yard, without any- 
body being much the wiser, and so I remain 
Baffled as ever, Zedwthyeks. 


] A DILEMMA. 

I ^ Herr Boekedal, an eminent J^orwegian phy- 
sicist, recently attempted to demonstrate that . . . 
the great furnace of the universe is rapidly burn- 
ing itself out, and unless it be very soon stoked up 
from some unexpected quarter, our children, or at 
furthest, our grandchildren, will witness its ex- 
tinction.’'— Chrmiele,] 

Oh, Sun, when frigid prophets paint 
Your beams as growing still more faint, 
Until all heat is lost, 

I We coolly wink the other eye 
As evil thus they prophesy, 

Convinced it is a ‘‘frost.” 

Since of some former forecasts we 
Eetain a vivid memory, 

And of our trepidation 
When they presented to our view 
The lurid prospects of a u- 
•ni versa! conflagration. 

Who then the question shall decide, 

If frozen we must be— or fried 
Some years (or mons) hence ? 

’Twixt ice and fire still loth to choose 
(Since either way" we stand to lose), 

I We ’U— split tne difference. 


‘‘PIN-PRICK” POLICY. 

MUUe {aged twelve, with painful reminiscences of how she had been treated by their eldest Sister, 
who %H seated with her Fiance in the haclegrenmd). “I s^ay, Kellie, Flo is going to be Mae- 

BIED, AND I HEAED MAMMA SAY SHE IS TO HA^TS TwO HUNDEED PoYNDS FOR PiN-MONET 1 
I M AWFULLY GLAD fHB ’s GOING TO LIVE AW\VY FROM US t ” KclUe, “ WhY ? ” 

Millie {indignantly), “Why! Fancy w’hat a lot of Pins she’ll haveI And”— 
{horrified at the idca)^^* w she stopped at Home, how" she 'd Scratch us all!” 


Curious Anomaly.— The earliest callers 
in London are lait arrivals. 


CRYPTIC JOURNALISM. 

A Protest. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— May I ask you, as 
Public Enlightener, if you can suggest any 
valid reason why purchasers of certain 
penny and evensixpeimy w^eeldynew^spapers 
should be tantalised by column's of dark and 
apparently personal comments and queries ? 
I mean the sort of stuff that 's headed (say) 
“ Ondits of the Week,” “ Gossip by Our 
Own Gad-about,” “ Queer Queries,” and so 
forth. To borrow the favourite epithet of 
one of these periodicals, such oracular re- 
marks run the risk of being considered 
“ unfunny ” by the plain man in the street 
or the club smoking-room, to w^hom they 
appear about as luminous as the “lights'’ 
01 an acrostic. Not being in the know’, like, 
I fancy, a good many others, I am more 
exasperated by these enigmatic allusions 
than impressed by the waiter’s superior 
knowledge of what goes on behind the 
scenes. But perhaps, after all, they are 
omy a device to fill up space, and may 
relate to imaginary, or, at least, very unin- 
teresting members of society. Let us, for 


I explanation’s sake, turn out a few examples 
of this kind of journalism : — Under the 
I heading of “Eavesdroppings,” for instance, 

I we overhear That a very pretty w’oman 
w’as seen the other night at a West End 
Hostaurant, 

That a smart j’oung sprig of nobility w’as 
in attendance. 

That, as usual, Mr. Husband was in the 
wdngs of a theatre not a hundred miles fi’om 
Charing Cross. 

That proceedings will ensue. 

That w’e shall see w’hat W’e shall see. 

That it w’ould be odd if wo di^’t. 

That a certain financier has lately been 
going the pace. 

That Mrs. Financier’s diamonds arc only 
paste. 

That the bailiffs are in. 

That you never know. 

That there will shortly be a wedding in 
high life. 

That she would much rather have the 
Guardsman. : 

That he never meant what he said. 

That, as things are going, there wdll be a 
pretty kettle of fish. 

That the damages will be one farthing. 










LETTING THE MUS-CAT OUT OF 
THE BAG. 

[“The settlement of the ^tuscat incident haa 
been aocompUahed in a manner entirely satisfactory 
to cur interests and our dignity .”— OMHal 

“ i here is nothing to prohibit France from having 
a ecul store at — Mr, Srodrick's State- \ 

ment,) 








THE PENITENT PIEATE. 

[“Abuse of the * peuny dreadful ’ has become a 
magisterial comraonplaoe. It is time that atten- | 
tion was turned to those tales of pirates and high- 
waymen which, bearing the names of well-known 
writers, are considered to be suitable gifts for our 
children .... their influence in no case can be 
good, in many instances it must be extremely 
harmful.” — FaperJ] 

With growing suspicion Timothy Peig- 
LET eyed the raldsh-looking^ craft lying on 
I the horizon, and his fears increased when 
the frigate Albatross (in which Timothy was 
serving as junior midshipman) altered her 
course and gave chase to the stranger. 
Without delay he sought out the captain, 
who, recognising Timothy’s beautiful moral 
character, was always delighted to receive 
advice from him. Yes, said the captain, 
there was no doubt about it — ^yonder craft 
was manned by pirates 1 
“ How terrible 1 ” exclaimed Timothy, 
“ Pirates, you know, are men whose princi- 
ples are really quite dishonest. They have 
no business to ai^ear in a story of which I 
am the hero. What do you propose to do ? ” 
“ To blow them to smithereens,” replied 
the captain, promptly. 

Timothy shuddered. “Certainly not I” 
he cried. “ That would mean fighting, and 
fighting is very wicked. Kindly lend me 
your speaking-trumpet, and when we get 
nearer the pirate I will manage the business 
for you.” 

The captain obeyed rather sulkily; the 
truth is, that he had been accustomed to 
figure in stories of the bad old kind, and 
thoroughly enjoyed fight. 

By this time the two vessels were close to 
each other, and Timothy put the speaking- 
trumpet to his mouth. 

“ Are you a pirate ? ” he inquired. 


“Of course,” was the reply from the 
commander of the other ship. “ Don’t you 
see my black flag ? Or if that doesn’t con- 
vince you, I’ll give a bloodthirsty yell. 
There isn’t a pirate afloat who can beat me 
in that part of our business. And in a few 
minutes your ship will be in flames, and 
you will have to walk the plank I ” 

“ Nonsense,” said Timothy, “ I ’m the 
hero. Heroes don’t walk the plank.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” replied the 
pirate. “Of course not. Didn’t recognise 
you at first. Of course, if you ’re the hero, 
the fight will go the other way. For 
several pages the air will be thick with 
smoke, the masts will fly into splinters, and 
the scuppers will run with blood. Then, 
just when your captain loses all hope, 
you ’ll lead a desperate boarding-party, and 
knock us over with cutlasses and marlin- 
spikes. We shall all be hunff, and an hour 
later the sullen waves will roll over the spot 
where lately Black Maria floated. Bless 
you, I’ve been through the business in 
dozens of books. Are your guns loaded 
with grape ? If so, we may as well begin.” 

“ Stop 1 ” commanded Timothy. “ No- 
thing so horrible is going to be allowed in 
this story. Have you considered what the 
effect would be upon our readers ? Do you 
know that a leading daily paper declares that 
its influence might be extremely harn;iful ? ” 

“ No,” said the pirate, with some sur- 
prise, “ I haven’t seen the papers for some 
time. So that’s the latest idea, is it? 
Well, I’ve never had any fault found with 
me before in all the years I ’ve been at the 
business. Isn’t there to be any description 
of our fight ? ” 

“ There ’s to be no fight to describe,” 
Timothy explained. “ To read accounts of 
fighting is very bad for little boys. In ac- 


cordance with the principles of modern en- 
lightenment, we will submit our respective 
claims to arbitration. Will you kindly row 
across to this ship for the purpose ? ” ' 

Tears of remorse furrowed the pirate’s 
weatherbeaten cheek as he stepped meeldy 
into his boat. “ Many a year I ’ve been at 
it,” he murmured. Seen service, I have, 
with a score of writers .... and after all, 
I ’m nought but a harmful influence. Well, 
we must move with the times .... like 
enough I shall ship as chaplain next pub- 
lishing seas on I ” 

END OF A DIPLOMATIC FABOE. 
Played m London cmd Paris sirmltcmeously, 

Mr, Box. I am delighted to find we agree. 

M. Cox, My dear friend, I am enchanted 
to see you. 

Mr. Box, We were both in the right. 

M. Cox, It was that wicked Sultan who 
was in the wrong. 

Mr, Box. You have got what you wanted ? 

M, Cox, And you have retained what 
you desired ? 

Mr. Box. And black according to you is 
white. 

M, Cox, And white what you call black. 

Mr, Box, Then you are indeed my long- 
lost brother and M. Cox. 


lost brother and M. Cox. 
M, Cox, And Mr. Box, 
Both, Are satisfied! 


\Curtam, 


Oriental Card-Sharping. 

[“Russia is' engaged in a game of bluff in tbe 
Par East, and plays her cards to that end.”— 
Morning Jomnat.l 

This may be true, but i£ Mr, Punch were 
consulted on the matter, he would not 
, hesitate to state that Russia’s more favour- 
1 ite game is “ beggar my neighbour.” 
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Ha-ulino Them in. Water in Grand Condition tor Fishing. 
(Mr. G-scli-n, INtr. M-e-tn-y, Mr. A. Cn-mb-n.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted erom the Diary or Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Monda/y, March 6. — 
Don’t hear much of Private Hanbury since 
he got his .stripes and ranks as Corporal. 
Time was when, in company with Tommy 
Bowles and that other young roysterer, the 
Blameless Bartley, he used to hear the 
chimes at midnight and after. Now he sits 
in silent majesty at end of Treasur3r Bench. 
Sometimes a frown clouds his massive brow 
as he wonders how Tommy can prattle so 
about the Votes. Occasionally he turns and 
stares at the Blameless One, when he wants 
to know about those Old Age Pensions. 
Certainly it was a mistake to omit B. B. 
from the list of guests invited to the State 
Concert, — or was it a State Ball? Now 
omission corrected, what more can a man 
want ? Corporal Hanbury can’t understand 
the spirit of indiscipline that leads these 
private members, whether above or below 
the G-angway, to haggle with Finance Secre- 
taries about twopence halfpenny in the 
Votes, still less to presume to dictate to the 
Leader of the House in what order he shall 
present Ministerial business. 

To-night the Corporal broke his long 
silence : showed that his keen eye for a job, 
his mastery of facts and figures, his gitt of 
lucid statement, which distinguished him 
when a private member and paved his way 
to the Treasury Bench, remain in full 
force. His Telephone Bill a thorough busi- 
ness measure ; his exposition a model of 
clearness. Only once did he venture to 
scatter a posy oh the mound of matter-of- 
fact statement. That happened when in- 
spired by reference to the personality of 
that friend of man. Jambs Staats Forbes. 
J. S. F., amongst other minor matters, is 
Chairman of the National Telephone 
Company. As such he conducted the 
earlier negotiations with the Post-Ofhee. 
Worsted before the Select Committee on a 
particular point, or as nearly worsted as he 
ever is in that arena, James Staats meekly 
retired with the remark, “ The moral law is 
enough for me.” 

“It is only fair to say, with regard to 
Mr. Forbes,” said Corporal Hanbury, 



“The Simple Shepherd.” 
(Mr. J-s St-ts F-rb-s.) 
(After a sketch by Mr. H-nb-y.) 


“ that his voice is always the voice of a. very 
simple iDersonindeedy almost like the simple 
shepherd in Arcady, but the hands are the 
hands of a very able Chairman of a Com- 
pany in the City.” 

A‘ pretty idea that, bringing to the mind, 
as in a flash of sunlight on the camera, the 
bland smile, the Imidly regard, the face 
almost boyish in its innocence, of the famous 
chairman. 

Sark says he believes that James Staats, 
though of course he did not actually sit as 
the model for Joshua Beynolds’s “ Angels' 
Heads," was in the painter’s mind when he 
sketched that immortal picture. I point 
out that ’s impossible. Picture painted 
more than a hundred years ago ; James 
Staats doesn’t look more than fifty. 

“ May be,” says Sark, in the tone of the 
unconvinced ; “ but in the ways of^ the 
world he ’s more than a hundred. Besides, 
you will admit that Hanbury is quite right 
in his leading idea. A face like that wants 
the cherub’s wings painted in ; lacking them, 
there is a sense of incompleteness.” 

Btosiness done , — Telephone Bill brought in. j 

Tuesds>y . — Nothing more pleasant than 
the personal good feeling and good temper 
that underlie political warfare in Parliament. 
Two members who have been violently 
attacking each other across floor of House 
between six and seven in the evening two 
hours later may be found sitting in friendly 
converse at the same dinner-table. 

Illustration of this state of things forth- 
coming to-night. Ministerial Whip nomi- 
nated live members to sit on Joint Committee 
with Lords to enquire into position of staff of 
officers in both Houses of Parliament. No 
Irish member on the list. Irish members 
protest, not so much because of slight to 
their country or of personal desire to sit on 
Committee. It is all on account of the 
Markiss. He, they say, in tremulous tones , 
doesn’t personally know an Irish member. 
Nowhere ’s a chance. *Put on Committee, 
of which the Markiss will be Chairman, 
Dr. Tanner or Bedmond Cadet, Then the 


Markiss will realise what he has lost 
through long years of, perhaps uninten- 
tional, certainly effective, isolation. 

The Markiss, of course, not here to 
speak for himself. If he were, easy to guess 
what he would say at prospect thus opened 
up. In his absence nis colleagues don’t 
like to take on themselves authority; so 
golden opportunity glides on and is lost, 
possibly for evermore. 

Business done, — Lloyd George moves 
resolution declaring that system of primaiw 
education in England and Wales demands 
I immediate attention of Parliament. By 
majority of 204 against 81 House thinks not. 
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DECIDEDLY MIXED. 

Rector's Daughter. “ Oh, Lady Hobtoh, we have started a Hockey Club. I do wish 

YOU WOULD ALLOW CORA TO JOIN ! ” 

Lady Horton. ‘ ‘ How enterprisino ! And do you play a mixed Team ? ” 

Rector's Daughter. “Oh no, not at all. I assure you they are all vert nice 
People ! ” 


Thursday , — Jokim, at table explaining 
Navy Estimates, tempoiarily a changed 
man. The light-heartedness that sometimes 
touches the fringe of frivolity ; the bubbling 
spirits ; the playful banter ; the instinctive 
tendency to see the comic side of things, 
which mark his daily bearing in the House, 
and have earned for him his pet name, all 
vanished. Grave to solemnity ; bowed down 
with burden greater than man can bear. 
Truly no joking matter that Jokim has in 
hand. Navy Estimates up again by nearly 
three millions. Jokim remembers what 
happened last year and year before when 
British expenditure on ships and arms 
augmented. Continental nations promptly 
increased their fleets, and we must needs go 
one better. 

Even more miserable than Jokim is St. 


Michael, sitting lower down the bench, 
wondering where in the name of All Angels 
it ’s eoinff to end. St. Michael tbi-nkg 
bitterly of the ^£1, 700, 000 a year allotted the 
other day out of the taxes to the British 
landlord; of the .6300,000 a year provided 
under the Irish Local Government Act for 
Irish landowners ; of the ^6600,000 a year 
contributed to the funds of church schools. 
How far off seems the time when such 
things were possible, and yet how near 1 
Not so near as Budget Night, when St. 
Michael will have to face the music, with 
the notes of income very low, and the notes 
of expenditure exceedingly high. 

“A wea^ world, my Toby,” he mur- 
mured. “ i begin to lose all hope in man. 

"We lift our eyes upon Ms works and ways, 

And disappointment cMlls us as we gaze 


Bushiess done . — Jokim introduces Navy 
Estimates for coming year. A little biU of 
^626,594,500, being an increase of ^62,816, 000 
on the unprecedented expenditure of last 
year. 

Friday . — Never saw House so surprised 
as when Kilbride was discoursing on Food 
and Drugs Bill. Measure includes provision 
legalising, under certain conditions, sale of 
margarine. This opposed in mteresfc of 
British butter. Kilbride, himself a tenant- 
farmer, whose proud boast is that he 'was 
the first man evicted in Plan of Campaign, 
defended Margarine Clause. 

“ The fact is, Mr. Speaker,” he said, with 
confidential nod towards the Chair, “ 75 
per cent, of the margarine coming to this 
country is used for cooking porpoises.” 

House x>l 2 -baly puzzled. Obviously, if 
porpoises were being prepared for the table, 
stewing in butter, or its substitute, would 
be a desirable process. But no one remem- 
bered observing the dish on a bill of fare. 
Perhaps Kilbride was alluding to some 
West of Ireland custom. Only the other 
night Leoky discovered that distress in 
those parts is due directly to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Atlantic has its compensations 
as well as its disappointments. Possibly at 
high tide it deposits on the beach the play- 
ful porpoise, which is straightway carried off 
to the nearest cabin, cunningly treated with 
margarine, and dished with the mealy potato. 

Then there flashed on puzzled members 
the solution of the mystery. What Kil- 
bride meant was “ cooking purposes.” The 
homely word declaimed in fine North Gal- 
way accent becomes the sportive fish. 

Business done . — In Committee of Supply. 


A Reproach from the Khalifa to 
the Tsar. 

Why is the world so bright to-day ? 

Why is the world excited ? 

Because we ’ll have peace. 

And battles must cease. 

But why wasn’t I invited ? 


Splitting Demand. — Ordering two whis- 
kies and one soda. 


SHAKSPEAEIAN ILLUSTRATIONS. 




Tempest, Act I., Sc. 2. 
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A DIVERSION OF MEANING. 


Smart Eouse-maid. *‘So Toxr are the new Gardener, are you? 
Well, you look pretty dirtt^ I must say ! ” 

Gardener. Ah, but Oi looks a lot prettier clane ! ” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

A Diplomatists Wife in Japan (Hutchinson) Fas made the 
world brighter by sending from home to home, as she prettily 
puts it, a batch of chatty letters. Nothing better illustrating 
social life in Japan is known to my BaronitCj who happens to 
be familiar with the people and the places, and is interested to learn 
that the old P. &: 0. Steamer Verona^ in which fifteen years ago he 
also steamed through the Inland Sea, is yet at her post. Mrs. 
Fraser has been fortunate in enlivening her own sparkling style 
with the reproduction of some 250 sketches, many by Japanese 
artists. There are some delightful little things by Kyosai, which 
in their humour, vividness, and power of producmg effect by the 
fewest strokes, are singularly like the work of one of Mr. Puiich's 
young men. If our dear Phil May had been born a two-sworded 
man — ^which Heaven forbade — he would have done work exactly 
like these gems by the great Japanese artist. What with the 
pictures and the literary style of the letters we have here wafted 
across the seas, not only scenes from life in Japan, but the very 
atmosphere in which they move. The publishers turn out the 
two handsome volumes in a style worthy tneir contents. 

The latest volume of The Liberal Magazine (42, Parliament 
Street) is what it modestly claims to be, a political record for the 

ear 1898. It is more than that. It is a storehouse of facts and 

gures bearing upon the questions of the day, indispensable to all 
who deal with public affairs. It is avowedly designed for the use 
of Liberal speakers and for those who go down to the country in 
trains to further the Liberal cause at by-elections. My Baronite, 
looking through its pages, teeming with pointed extracts from 
public speeches delivered in both political camps, believes it to be not 
less precious to the Unionist seeker after truth and timely illus- 
tration of his argument. It also, and this not the least service, 
teaches him what topics to avoid. A marvel and a model 
of the boiling down of the political chatter of the year. Nothing 
important seems to be left out. Yet, including a record and diary 
of political events, aU is compact within 580 pages. Wherein lurks 
a moral for hon. and right hon. gentlemen 'v^o think it impossible, 
being on their legs, to deliver their message within' the space of an 
hour. A full index crowns an edifice of rarely good design and 
workmanship. 


There can be no better device for popularising Shakspbarb, 
especially among the educated classes, who talk so much yet 
know so little of the “Divine William,” than that of issuing 
his plays and poems in smaU-pocketable and, therefore, conveniently 
portable volumes, so clearly printed as to offer the least possible 
^f&cultyto almost any sight, with or without glasses. The travel- 
ling student will admit tnat in The Ter^le Edition of Shakspeare 
(published by Dent & Co., of Aldine House), with its historical 
and literary prefaces, its instructive notes and useful glossary, he 
has, at a merely trifling cost, the means ready to hand of insuring 
to himself for every journey the best companionship in the world. 

Quoth the Baron — “Read One of the Grenvilles, a novel writ by 
S. R. Lysaght, and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in one 
volume.” His characters, and his brief anal;; sis of them indi- 
vidually in various phases of their career, are as amusing as his 
story is interesting. His two principal male characters do not 
deserve to be enrmled in fiction as “heroes,” nor has either of 
his “ heroines ” any right to a rank superior to that of ordinary 
girls more or less in love. But it is to the touching story of Mah 
and her besotted father, the character of the philosophic Eoger, 
with his love of gipsy-hke life, and his perfect contentment with 
his freedom as a oachelor, and, above ail, to the scenes on board 
The Pegasus, with its delightful group of characters, the old 
Admiral and his staunch friends, the swivel-eyed lieutenant, 
Nance, his niece, and the obstinate old Colonel, that this novel 
must owe its present success and its permanent place as “ one 
of the best.” The chapter in which the warm-hearted old Captain s 
last cruise is described, approaches that masterpiece of simple 
pathos, the death of Colonel Newcome. 

Whilst others root out poor Louis Stevenson’s waste-paper 
basket, and publish unconsidered trifles, unfinished stories, or — 
according to my Baronite’s prejudice — worse still, yoke him in 
labour with persons who have no claim to the distinction save the 
uicongruous one of marriage connections, Messrs. Chatto and 
WiNDus go back to some of his earliest and best works, 
reproducing them in handy and cheap form. Of these are An 
Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey, books which started an 
unknown young man on the path of fame. There is nothing new 
to be said m the way of comment about these old familiar friends. 
Those who have read the books before will read them again in 
their new attire. Those who have never read them have joy at hand. 

The CardmaVs Page (Chapman and Hall), by Jambs Baker. 
Aheml “Not to-day, Baker.” It is a romance, tempo 1415, 
dated within the first half of the fifteenth century ; consequently 
strange mediseval language must b*' looked for, and, when found, 
made a note of. Of such there be, in this book, many queer 
examples, among which will be found the word “ squash ” : not, 
however, in connection with the modern beverage concocted of 
lemon and ice imbibed per a straw, but as expressive of the conse- 
quence to a falling human body precipitated through space down- 
wards into a charnel pit. Pleasant, very. But this is only an 
incidental horror just to whet the appetite : and at those who 
love to sup, dine, lunch, or even breakfast on such “ raw material,” 
the Baron winks his other eye, ard says, “ there ’s more where 
thatQomQ^ from.” The story begins well, and during the earlier 
chapters the interest of the story is sustained ; but anon ’tis lost 
in the hurly-burly of fighting, shoutiog, bufcchering, banging, 
catapulting, bowing-and-arrowing, clanging, slashing, imprison- 
ing, escaping, re-capturing, releasing, and da capo with con- 
fusing variations through which the crafty Skipper will dodge 
his wily way, endeavouring amid crowds of bewildering pages 
to discover what will ultimately become of the Cardinal’s page, 
and what on earth has become of the Cardinal himself who plays 
hide-and-seek throughout the volume. Thb B. de B.- vV. 


PRESS DEVELOPMENTS. (A la Mode db Parts.) 

The Germ.— The President took a walk. Development.— 
President visited the Foreign Office, from whence he dispatched 
directions of a hostile character to the Court of St. James’s, the 
Quirinal, and Madrid. He next appeared at the War Office, 
where he signed commissions in blank for “ simple soldiers ” who 
had cheered the army; then to the Office of Marine, where he 
approved of twenty novel designs for submarine boats. Then he 
had a long interview with the Russian Ambassador, and arranged 
for the partition of China, the annexation of Egypt, and the esta- 
blishment of the Tsar at Calcutta. He ended his day by employ- 
ing the whole of his secretarial staff in taking steps for a general 
war — the Paris Exhibition, however, not to be interfered with, and 
the prosperity of France to be secured. 

The Truth . — The President took a walk. 


Business. — ^^AoBETEzKelk-chosef' telegraphed Sir W-ll-m Agn-w 
from the sunny South of France, in time to secure some of the 
best at a recent sale of valuable pictures. 


VOL. cxvi. 
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THE MOEAL DOCTOE. 

[“ The palmist of the future will attain the proud 
position of a moral doctor. He will preside over 
the cradle of the infant, and by an exact reading of 
the puny hands, determine the career of future 
generations.’ ’ — West minster Gazette.'] 

A MORAL doctor I, 

A man of palms and fingers, 

Who read the fate that fingers 
In misty by-and-by. ; 

Then bring your babes to me, ; 

I ’ll read with art most magic, 

Their futures, bright or tragic, j 

According to my fee. 

This infant — (half-a-crown, 

And not a penny more for him !) 

My tears are tricliling down 
At what I see in store for him. 

I fancy he will be ... 

Addicted much to vanity. 

And here a cross I see 
That indicates insanity. 

At school he 11 take to cribs. 

And peccadilloes numerous ; 

He ’ll break a dozen ribs, 

And dislocate a humerus. 


To William Shakspbarb, I’ll be 
boimd, 

And possibly superior. 

Yet one must be most circumsiiect 
To train him up judiciously ; 

The least appearance of neglect, 
And all will turn out viciously. 
He wants a wise and loving friend 
My treatment to enforce for him- 
I cordially recommend 
My fifty-guinea course for him. 

A moral doctor I, 

A man of palms and fingers. 

Who read the fate that fingers 
In misty by-and-by. 


Mars no 
A very Satan’s limb in all ; 
He ’n murder all his friends 
And die a hopeless criminal. 

A very different future here ! 

(A guinea fee to start withal.) 
A talent singularly clear, 

A genius for art withal ; 
Dramatic instinct too is found, 
And language, not inferior 


i WHAT PEICE CEAWLERS? 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I thought that the 
Commissioner of Police had determined to 
put his foot down on crawlers. Judge then 
of lily surprise when standing by the 
Shaftesbury Fountain at Piccadilly Circus 
(which has been apparently erected for the 
benefit of flower vendors, newspaper boys, 
and general loafers), when I counted to-day 
withm the space of five minutes no less 
than thirty-three creeping cabs impeding 
the general trafSc. Six, and even eight, 
empties followed one another in a line. I 
suppose, after all, it is a ^estion of Hansom 
is as Hansom does, and Scotland Yard does 
not care a shilling fare what happens to the 
nervous pedestrian. Again, behold in sup- 
port of this theory, the Clapham and Bays- 
water roads on Sunday mornings. 

Your obedient but scared servant, 

Thomas Toddler. 

THjp^ington Lodgej^ 


, THE KILT. 

[“ The Christian Association of Paterson, New 
J ersey, have refused to let their hall to a Scotch. 
Society .... they entertain a moral objection to 
the kilt.” — Glasgow ILerald.] 

I Scots, wha hae the kiltie worn, 

Scots, wha laugh the breeks to scorn 
As but fit for Cockney -born, 

Wi’ his sorry shanks, 

Hae ye heard th’ insultin’ lie ? 

Let the traitor Yankees die ! 

Up and smite them, hm and thigh I 
Up and smite the xanks 1 

Gin a man, instead o’ legs, 

Gangs on shapeless wooden pegs, 

Dinna blame him, gin he begs 
Breeks tae hide his shame ; 

But wha boasteth shapely shoon. 

Comely calf an’ knee sae broun, 

Let him show to a’ the toun 
That he has the same I 

Thae fause Yanks, wi’ knees o’ snow, 
Why are they for cryin’ “ Oh 1 ” 

’Tis because they daurna show 
How their legs are built. 

Weel, their wrath we will defy, 

In their prudish ears we ’ll cry, 

“ Breeks may vanish, trews may die, 

Live the bonny Mltl ” 


“The Return of the Wanderer.” — 
Mr. Arthur Roberts “ dreamt that he dwelt 
in Music Halls,” of which he was once “the 
hope and the pri-i-ide,” and so he has now 
returned thither, and been heartily welcomed 
after his long absence in Stage -land. 
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ME, PUNCH’S DRAMATIZED NOVELS, 

IV.— A LADY OF QUALITY. By Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 

(An alternative Version to that now being ^presented at the 
“ Comedy Theatre,) 

ACT i. — Scene — The Smoking-room at Wildairs, Sir Geoffrey 
- 1 "Wildairs is sitting over the fire reading the “ S^ctator.^^ Bnter 
Olo Wildairs m Period — 1899, 

: Clo, HuHo, Dad. You here ? 

Sir Geoffrey {testily). Yes. 

Clo, Pretty bobbish ? 

Sir Geoffrey, I can’t think where you pick up those slang 
expressions, Clorinda. In my day they were considered very 
bad form. 

Clo, Ah, we ’ve changed all that. 

Sir Geoffrey (with some heat). So it appears. “Where are the 
skirts of yesteryear ? ” (Sighs,) I do think, Clo, you might keep 
those breeches of yours for the drawing-room. In the smoking- 
room they are positively indehcate. 

Clo, Think so ? Funny old Dad 1 

Sir Geoffrey, In my young days .... 

Clo (yoAJon^, I say, Dad, I wish you wouldn’t be so reminiscent. 
Why refer so often to a deplorable past ? Much better be modem 
like me. I don’t object to your wearing trousers 1 

Sir Geoffrey (rising angrily). Upon my word .... 

Clo, Sit down, Dad. I ’ve got some news for you. Whom do 
you think I met this morning ? 

Sir Geoffrey, I ’m sure I don’t know. Some one disreputable, I 
suppose. 

Clo, Sir John Oxon. I had a boxing-match with him at the 
Cock and Hen Club. Such fun. I knocted him out at the end of 
the thhd round. 

Sir Geoffrey, Good Heavens I A boxing-match ? 

Clo, Of course. Why not? Girls must do something^ you 
know, besides darning stockings. 

Sw Geoffrey, But you don’t dam stockings. 

Clo, Quite right. Dad. No really nice girl ever darns now. It ’s 
not the thing. 


Sir Geoffrey, Look here, Clorinda. Do you want to marry Sir 
John Oxon? 

Clo, Bather I I should think I did. 

Sir Geoffrey, Then I ’ll give you a piece of advice. Give up 
rational dress and boxing-matches, and all that kind of thing. No 
man will marry a girl who knocks him out at the end of the third 
round. It isn’t likely. 

Gh, Jove, I believe you’re right. Farewell, rational dress, 

I ’m afraid 1 shall have to give you up. Thanks for the hint, Dad. 

I ’U go upstairs and put on skirts. 

ACT II. — Scene— T/ie Bo%e Garden, A szon-dial in the centre of 
the stage. Enter Clo, gorgeozisly attired in skirts, 

Clo. Will he come ? I wonder. I believe Papa was right, and 
breeches are a mistake — ^for me, I mean. Jack and I haven’t seen 
so much of each other lately, and I can’t say I have ever detected 
in him the least tendency to propose. There he is. Hi 1 Jack I 
[Enter furtively, Sir John Oxon. On seeing Clo, he attempts to 
go out again, but his courage fails him, and he advances 
sheemshly, 

Oxon. Is that you, Clo ? | 

Clo. Of course it is. You know we always used to meet here by 
the sxm-dial. 

Oxon (aside). Worse luck. 

Gh (aside). He doesn’t seem very glad to see me, 

Oxon, It ’s a fine day. 

Clo. Eippingl 

Oxon (aside), Eipping 1 What an expression for a yoxmg lady 
to use I 

Ch (aside). This won’t do. I must bring him to the point, 
(Aloud.) I say, Jack. When are we going to be married ? 

Oxon, Married I My dear Clo. What an idea. 

Ch (angrily). It ’s a very reasonable idea. 

Oxon (curtly). Sorry I can’t agree with you. 

Ch (ommously). Take care. 

Oxon (edging cmay from her so as to place the sun-dial between them). 
Keep your temper, Clo, or I shall go awa^y. 

Ch, What ’s your objection to marrying me ? 

0x071 (jestmgly). Well, you see, if I marry a wife, I want to be 
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able to beat her. Whereas, if I married you, you would be^ble to 
beat me. 

Clo (insinuatingly). But I shouldn’t do it, Jack, really, 

0x071. I ’m not so sure. 

Clo (crossing to Ms side of the sun-dial. He dodges and^gets the 
other side). You used to be fond of me, Jack. [Reproachfully, 

0x071 (blamdly). I ’m immensely /onti of you, Clo, but marriage 1 
Clo (passionately). You shall marry me. I ’ll make you. 

[ClencheslJier fists, 

Oxon. I tell you I won’t. That ’s flat. 

Clo. ViUam I [Bushes at hwi. He dodges round the sun-dial, 

Oxon. Ah, would you I 

Clo. Just wait till I get at you I 

Oxon (still dodging as she pursues) . Not if I know it. 

Clo. Coward 1 You know I can’t catch you in these skirts. If 
I only had on my rationale I 

0£co?^, But you haven’t. [Mops perspiration from his brow. BxU, 
Clo. Why did I change my clothes in the First Act ? It was aU 
Papa’s fault. I ’ll give it him when I get home. [Exit viciomly. 

ACT III. — Scene — The Drawing-room at Wildairs, There is a 
ball in process, but the guests are all in another room. Enter 
cautiously Sir John Oxon. 

Oxon. Safe at last. Nobody here. Clo has been following me 
about all the evening. These modern women are so determined. 
By Jove 1 here she comes. If she finds me here she ’U murder me. 
[Crawls under a large sofa just as she enters with the Duke 
of OSMONDB. 

Osmonde. At length we are alone. Miss Wildairs, I have some- 
thing particular to ask you. 

Clo. What is it, Duke ? 

Osmonde. Ever since I saw you in the hunting field, when you 
wore rational dress, and rode over the hounds, I have passionately 
admired you. Will you be my wife ? 

Clo (aside). A proposal at last, and from a Duke too. (Aloudj 
coyly.) This is very sudden, Duke. 

Osmonde. Ah, I have been too rash, too presumptuous. I will 
go away. ... ^ ^ [Going. 

Clo (hastily, grasping him by the coat-tails). No, you don’t, 
Duke. I am yours. 

Osmonde (kissing her rapturously). My darlmg I 
[WMle they embrace, Sic John Oxon emerges cautiously from 
under the sofa. 

Clo. Who ’s that ? 

Oxon. It is I, Sir John Oxon. I thought it would be safe to 
face you now, 

Osmonde. Safe ? 

Oxon. Yes. She proposed to me this morning, and when I 
refused her she wanted to knock me down, but as she ’s accepted 
you now, I suppose she won’t want me any more. 

Clo (seizing him by the collar). Now I’ve got you. (Shakes him 
violently.) Leave us, Duke. This gentleman and I have some- 
thing to say to one another. [Exit Duke. 

Oxon (whimpering). I say, shut up, Clo. You ’re throttliug me. 
Clo. I ’ll do worse than throttle you. 

’ [Sitting down on sofa, and grasping a slender ridmg whip. 
Oxon (in horrcrr). Clo I What are you going to do ? 

Clo (grmly). You’ll see, (Turns hwi over her kiiee aiid proceeds 
to whip him soundly.) I ’ll teach you to tell people I proposed to you. 
[Burst of music drowns Sir John’s shrill cries as docn’s open 
and guests troop in from ball-room. Tableau. Curtain. 

THE EIGHTS AT' PUTNEY. 

Fling out the flags at Putney, the hour is drawing near. 

The hour beycnd aU other hours the greatest of the year, 

When with a swish and rattle, and straining side by side, 

Loosed from the leash the ships leap past on Father Thames’s tide. 

The morning fogs at Putney are bitter in the mouth. 

And bitter when the night draws on the weary oarsman’s drouth ; 
And, oh, the chill nor’-easters they lash you like a whip, 

When doggedly you drive the boat from Putney to the ** Ship.” 

But wearily or cheerily the day’s work must be done, 

Or blanketed by clinging mists, or smiled on by the sun ; 

And, though the blast beat fiercely and white- caps break in foam, 
Swing outRnd, oh, swing back to it, and sweep the finish home. 

Now feet upon the stretchers and balance as you swing. 

And reach, reach, reach, my merry men, and take it with a spring: 
Your hearts may thump, your muscles ache, your breath come 
short and fast, 

Yet keep it long and row it strong, and hold it to the last. 

The Brotherhood of Oarsmen, the noblest in the land. 

Ancients of Cam and Isis, shall clasp you by the hand, 



Husband. “ What on earth has happened to my Driver ? ” 
Wife. '‘Oh, 1 couldn’t find the Hammer, so I used that 
thing. It wasn’t much use, though.” 


Who when the fight is finished will tell with glowing face 
The story of your glory and the record of your race. 

So, by th-e golden memories encrusted thick with gems, 

The gallant deeds of men who won or lost upon the Thames, 
By all the high traditions beq[ueathed from sire to son, 

Go forth prepared to do or die when Willan fires the gun. 

Music. — Sir Alexander Mackenzie, whom we congratulate on 
getting over the “ influenzie,” is coming out strong at the Philhar- 
monic with his piano-fortissimo players. There ’s M. Sapbllnikoff, 
■difl&cult to write, still more to pronounce correctly ; Mr. L. Bor- 
wiCK, with all the powder so associated with the name ; and the cele- 
brated Irishman from the fair land of Poland, yclept Paddy Bewski. 
There ’s a Bussian Composer, whose name we cannot either wiite 
or pronounce, but he’s on the list (and other pianists are on the 
Liszt too, with variations), and he ends in “ off.” Plenty of 
variety, so that the music-loving public may go there and get its 
“ Phn.” May a full Phil be rewarded by promises fully fulfilled. 

TO THE G.C.B. 

[Tbe Marylebone terminus of the Great Central Railway was formally 
opened on March 9.] 

We welcome you to London as the latest Bead of Iron — 

To Marylebone your terminus has found its way at length ; 
Here’s greeting from the Johnian glades that classic “Lord’s” 
environ, 

While Eegent’s Park, Tussaud’s and Zoo salute you in full 
strength 1 

Smooth may your lines be from henceforth, and cast in pleasant 
places, 

And may your way be permanent, your good luck be the same I 
Then, running Northward, shall you win the autumn railway races 
And boom initials which denote a really first-class name. 

But why “ Hotel Great Central” ? Do we talk of Temple Middle, 
Museum British, Palace Crystal, Theatre Drmy Lane ? 

Why Gallic ways of naming are in fashion is a riadle— 

It is another pin-prick to bewilder John Bull’s brain I 
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My throat is found to falter, 

A languor takes my limbs ; 

I scarce enjoy my old employ 
Of jumping on the Band, 

Since you, who loved Paulina, 
Now hold Another’s hand, 

I must admit that beauty 
Is not my leading trait ; 

My voice, I grant, is fluty. 

My manner far from gay ; 

Yet had your pride been satisfied 
With something plain but chaste, 
You would not now be grasping 
Cecilia by the waist 1 

What has she done to win you 
To those colossal charms. 

If I have failed to pin you 
In these compelnng arms ? 

If Virtue’s arts can conquer hearts, 
What of the shining grace 
I shewed when she sent privily 
To spoil my speaking face ? 

Though false, as you are gifted, 
Though somewhat indiscreet, 

I doubt if passion lifted 
My William off his feet ; 

This was no plight of love at sight ; 

You bartered venal vows. 

She for her Cape-to-Cairo, 

You for your Kiel-to-Cowes. 

Badly I burn for love’s return, 

Ah ! send me one more wire I 
One little line of solace 
To help me to expire ; 

Else am 1 left a thing bereft 
To wail my widowed lot ; 

Here, where you lately loved me, 
Where now you like me not 1 


AT THE PREMIERE. 

Lady in Front Row {to her Neighbour, towards the end of the Secoml Act). Who is this 
, Man next me, who 's just come in, — do you know? He doesn’t seem to be paying 

THE SMALLEST ATTENTION TO THE PlAY !” 

Her Neighbour. ‘‘Oh, I expect he’s a, Critic. He’s probably made up his mind 
long ago what he ’s going to say of the Piece ; but he ’s just dropped in to confirm 
ms Suspicions.** 


Query as to Titles. — There are Law 
Lords, Temporal Lords and Spiritual. Are 
there any Arithmetical Lords besides “ Lord 
Addington”? Is there a “Lord Sub- 
TRACTINGTON ” anywhere about? A “ Mar- 
quis of Multiplyington ” or “ Duke of 
Divisionshire ” ? If so, they are not men- 
tioned in Whittaker’s Wvndsor Peerage, 
nor in Burke. 


LYEICAL OUTBAGES. 

VI. — A Conundrum, 

Ah I Burglar Bill, the hour is still, 
Night wraps the square and street, 
x^nd, well I wis, the peeler is. 

Or should be, on his beat. 

The cat that lay asleep all day 
Pours forth a love-song shrill. 

That echoes miles along the tiles, 
But where is Burglar Bill ? 


PAULINA KEUGBE 
TO HEB FALSE LOVE WILLIAM, 
Who has jilted her for Cecilia Bh-d-s. 
(After a Song of 0* Shaughnessy's.) 

Has Spring ignored the crocus 
And nipped the early bird, 

Or to my optic focus 
Has Ruytiiing occurred ? 

My spirit -flits in broken bits 
About 'Jbis humble cot. 

Since you who lately loved me 
Now pVn you like me not. 

I Within my linen-closet, 

Lavender strewn above, - - I 


I keep entire the faded wire 
In which you told your love ! 

How can I bear to breathe the air 
Past that enchanted door, 

Wnen you who wired and wooed me 
Now woo and wire no more ? 

Ah I once in halcyon weather 
We hinted, each to each. 

How we would bathe together 
On Delagoa beach ; 

Not sundering lands nor burning sands 
Should keep us out of touch ; 

You blew me German kisses, 

And I replied with Dutch 1 

In vain I seek my psalter 
And hum congenial hymns ; 


The village maid “steals” through the 
shade — 

Nor she alone, I fear ; 

Yet Beauty shy is sought not by 
The industrious Cavalier.* 

The safe that late contained the plate, 

The newly-emptied till, 

Seem to confess his old “ address ” — 

But where is Burglar Bill ? 

^ Chevalier d’industrie. 


Monumental Alienation. — L e Marquis 
[d’Anvbll wishes to know if only “the 


works of deceased artists ’ 
I the “ Graves Galleries.” 


if only “the 
are exhibited at 


Bbsult of a Becbnt Lawsuit. — Tout est 
jperdu^pJm V Honor. 
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THE PROBLEM. 


Sybil. WHEN Mamma says it *s better to be good than 

PRETTY, IS SHE TELLING A PIB, OR DOESN’T SHE KNOW ? 


A Mutual Benefit Society. — ^William Shakspbare foresaw 
the -union of the L. C. & D. and the S, E. Lines when the^ wrote, 
home, meet in one line'^ (Vide King John, IV., 3), which will 
now he as the same Yates hath abeady expressed it,y Lmes of 
fair comfort (Kichard the Third, V., 2). These two single com- 
panies rolled into one will proceed, if not by leaps and bounds,’* 
which would be slightly unpleasant for the passengers, at least by 
a succession of “ Hops,” passing as they do throng “ the Garden 
of England,” or rather, through “the Beer Garden ” of England, 
which is Kent. On this notable coupling Mr. Punch has bestowed 
his benison. 


BY an oppositionist AT ANY TIME. 

Each Government reminds me of the gout ; 

“ Iw- ” it means mischief ; it were better “ out.'" 


Born at Ipswich, November 22 , 1805 . Died at Brompton, 
March 12 , 1899 . 

Nay I Drape not, in mourning, that House in the Crescent, 
Whence Comedy’s merriest Spirit has fled ; 

One Link more is snapped, bindmg Past with the Present, 

So whisper I “ Alas I Mrs. Keeley is deadl ” 

The life. Art has lost, just a Century covered, 

It was brave ; it was gay ; so ’twere needless to sob ; 

The Soul that, so long, o’er the playhouse, has hovered, 

Has flown oif, to join her dear, faithful, old “ Bob 1 ” 

Dear Memories cling, round her name, with affection. 

With you, oldest friend in the world, and with me I 

We should vex her in passing, with tears, or dejection, 

So here ’s to Jack Sheppard — the dashing and free I 

What a range I From the sweetest Nerissa, to Audrey, 

From “ Smike ” the pathetic to Nydia — blind I 

No scamping with her, nothing vulgar, or tawdry, 

Art, Laughter, and Tears, in herself were combined. 

Lov’d nights at the Play 1 We remember them gaily, 

With genius— hers — that her ninety years tell ; 

She made Dickens live, with her impudent Bailey, 

Nor let Jerrold die, with her Polly Pall Mall. 

Ah me I But the leaves of Life’s Autumn are falling, 

I picture once more, that in Brompton I see. 

Old “ Bob ” and the Missus, their triumphs recalling ; 

And hear Louise Keeley sing Annabel Lee I 

Oh I Boys of the present, don’t sneer at our laughter ; 

Nor chase, with contempt, honest mirth from the land ; 

When theatres shook, from the pit to the rafter. 

Believe us, such Art as the Keblbys was, Grand 1 

Kind Soul 1 Oldest men, youngest children revered it. 

The ties that we cherished, are severed at last 1 

Love 1 Charity 1 Mirth 1 Eecollection endeared it ! 

So 1 Prompter King Down 1 “ Mrs. Keeley has passed 1 ” 


A Puzzle. 

“Strayed, Blue half-Persian Cat. Reward.” — Times, March 15. 

Is it the head or tail half of this wonderful pussy which strayed, 
what colour is the half which stopped at home ? And as 
each half must have its fair and proper allowance of four-and-a- 
half lives, what wiU eventually become of the two half-lives if the 

two half-pussies never again foregather, and . But Mr. Punch 

gives it up. A saucer of milk, please I 


On M. Preycinet. 

The proverb says fine words no parsnips butter. 
Should the French Minister of War then utter 
Startling or soothing words, shall John Bull say, 
“ Oh, don’t mind hvm, he ’s only ^phrasin', e/i ’ ? ” 


“Automatic Coupling.” — Here are some questions for Mr. 
Eitghie : Firstly, Will a special service, by kind permission of His 
Grace of Canterbury, he permitted for these “ couplings ” ? 
Secondly, Will the Rev. Mr. Black, who is so fond of giving an 
“ o6/ec^-lesson,” he consulted on the subject ? Thirdly, Can 
“ automatic coupling ” legally talce place at a registrar’s oj0B.ee ? 


MR. PUNCH’S SUGGESTIONS FOR SPRING MILLINERY. 
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^ // 


Vicar. ‘‘"WELii, Giles, I ’m glad to hear you are going to turn over a new leaf, | 
AND I hope this illness WILL BE A LESSON TO YOU. NoW I SHOULD STRONGLY ADVISE 
YOU TO TAKE THE PLEDGE AND BECOME A TEETOTALER.** 

Giles. “I RE A-GOIN* TO TURN OVER A NEW LEAF, BUT I DON’t KNOW AS I BE A-GOIN* 
TO B^E QITJTE A TEETOTALER.” 

Vicar. “Ah, Giles Giles, half measures are but poor measures.’* 

Giles {with unnecessary emphasis). That they he, Zur ! ” 


CONSULAR CONVENIENCES. 

[“ The duties of the British Consul are many and 
■various. ^ He is expected to find lost luggage, 
cash cheques for people who have “ run short,” 
advance money on notes of hand — ^in face, he is at 
the heck and call of every British tourisi.” — Daily 
jPaper.] 

Rung up 4 a.m. by telegraph boy. “ Polly 
; arrives 7.15. Kindly meet her.” “ Bother 1” 
I exclaim, only in other words. ‘ ‘ Henry 1 ’ * 
my wife expostulates. “ What language 1 ” 

1 “Well, read that,” I remark, and toss her 
‘ the telegram. Instantly her suspicions are 
roused. “Who is ‘Polly’?” “Haven’t 
an idea.” “ I insist on knowing.” “ Wish 
I knew myself.” This is a fact, but wife 
won’t swallow it. “I believe she is one of 
your old flames. Henry, you are horrid I ” 
Wife very jealous. Evidently pictures 
charming little girl, blue eyes, sailor hat, 
and that sort of thing. By Jove, why 
not ? Begin to think I ought to meet her. 

Rise two hours earlier thabn usual. Wife 
astonished. “ You don’t mean to say — ^ — ” 

! “ I really think I should, my dear. Evidently 
the poor girl knows nobody. ’ ’ ‘ ‘ Why does she 

come then ? ” ‘ “ Because she probably ” 

“ Oh, don’t argue, Henry. 1 think it dis- 
graceful, and I can only say that if you go 

; and meet this Polly, as you call her ” 

I “As the telegram /calls her” “I shall 

leave the house 1” 


Try to be reasonable, but no go. Wife 
only loses temper. Prudence says. Stay 
at home ; chivalry says. Go I Vision of 
lonely English girl, sailor hat, blue eyes, &c., 
too much for me. Leave wife in tears and 
hurry off to station. 

Train just in — crowds of' people. Look 
about for Polly. Can’t see any one who 
answers my idea. At last station-master 
tells me there is a lady asking for British 
Consul. Heart sinks as he points out bony 
spinster with wig over one eye. Advance 
nervously, hat in hand. “ Pardon me, 
madam, but are you Polly ? ” “ Sir I ” 

Evidently a mistake. Apologise profusely 
and hold out telegram. “ Ah I ” she cries, 
pacified, “the Consul I The very person I 
wanted. I have left my teeth behind at 
Geneva. If you would kindly wire for them 
to be sent on at once. I left them in a 
tumbler on the wash-hand stand in the 
room — I forget the number, but it ’s q'uite 
e^asy to find. You go up in a lift to the 
third floor, then down a long passage, turn 
to right, and then it ’s rouna the corner. 

And the name of the hotel is . Dear 

me I I have forgotten it ; but it is that big 
white one with the green verandah, with 
a beautiful view of Vesuvius — at least, they 
said so in the advertisement, though I 
could see nothing but the railway station. 
No, I believe I am thinking of Naples or 
1 Rome or Chamounix ; but if you would 


kindly wire there, I should be so much 
obliged.” 

By the time I have got on the trail of the 
teeth, the platform is empty. Apparently 
Polly has not turned up. Just starting home 
I when porter says, “ All right. Sir. I ’ve put 
i it in the cab, Sir.” “ Put what ? ” “ Why, 
the parrot, Sir.” Porter explains that a 
parrot has arrived by 7.15 addressed to 
“ British Consulate, to be left till called 
for.” Go out to cab. Find that parrot has 
ripped up all the cushions. However, no 
he^ but to tip porter and cabman. 

Home. Wife greets me with suspicious 
ftweetoess. “ So you have met Polly, dar- 
ling.” “Just what I haven’t done,” I growl. 

Why, there she is with you,” pointing to 
I the parrot. “ But come in. Here is another 
lady waiting to see you.” As she speaks, 
second bony spinster rushes out, and 
threatens to embrace me. “ So sweet of 
! you to go and meet my poor dear Polly. I 
I lost her yesterday at Lyons, and they wired 
i me she would arrive at 7.15 this morning. 

, Of course, I couldn’t go out at such an 
hour, unescorted, so I thought you would 
he kind enough to meet her. No sorry to 
trouble you, but you dear consuls are ‘such 
' conveniences 1 ” 


• AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
EXPERIMENT. 

[“Professor Merkel, of Gottingen, has pro- 
cured the head of a peasant dating from the seventh 
or eighth century, and proposes to build on tlie 
skull layers of tissue representing the flesh. He 
hopes thus to reconstruct a tolerably correct type of 
' early Teutonic humanity.” — Daily Chronicle.] 

' Peasant of many years ago, 

To olden times attention giving, 

; Science is curious to know 

What you were like when you were living. 

Your skull we therefore dig from where 
A rude posterity had chucked it ; 

And then proceed with patient care 
And artful skill to reconstruct it. 

Fresh layers of tissue we impose, 

Of skin we spread another suit on, 

! We fashion you new eyes and nose — 

Till there you stand, an ancient Teuton. 

And yet, alas 1 though thus complete, 

We fear it possibly may strike you 
That any peasant in the street, 

Though modern, would be still more like 
youl * 


Assisting the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

TheBenlomond [after reading in tlie ‘ ‘ Times'^ 
that a deficit in the Mevenue may he expected). 
Eh, mon ! But it ’s the duty of every well- 
conducted ceetizen to prevent* any increase 
o’ the income tax by consuming a larger 
quantity o’ guid Scots whuskey. 

[I7icr eases the Revemie'of the Police Court 
on the following morning, when con- 
■ fronted by an unpatriotic magistrate. 


A Recollection— -in time. 

British Officer' [to German Officer). Did 
your nation ever suffer from pin-pricks ? 

German Officer. Yes ; we did, out of all 
reason. 

British Officer. And how did you settle 
them ? 

German Officer [grimly). With the needle- 
gun. 


Worse than the Crawling Cab.— T he 
Van of Civilization. \_Police please note. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Monday, March 13. — 
The House weeping for the private member, 
will not be comforted. Cawmbll-Bannekman 
soothingly says he is, “ after all,” a human 
being. Heywood Johnstone, declining to 


mince matters, calls him an anachronism. 
All arose out of events of Friday night. 
Some one had blundered about the print- 
ing of order of business. Consequence was 
that night set apart for Army Estimates 
was wasted. 

“ Oh, very well,” said Prince Arthur, 
when situation was forced upon him. 
“ If you won’t let us take Army Estimates 


to-night we can’t help ourselves. But we 
shall appropriate Tuesday night.” 

Now, Tuesday night was the private and 
especial property of Channing, who had 
arranged to devote it to discussion of that 
alluring topic, tuberculosis. Here was the 
master of legions going to pocket his prized 
possession. Sark says incident reminds 
him of familiar scene in the pantomime 



BUSTLING HUM UP. 


Sir E. J. Reed, Come, Mr. Goschen, this "will never do. You’re getting left behind in the matter of speed ! ” 

[In a letter to the Times, Sir Edward Reed, while approving in the main recent Admiralty designs, points out a lamentable lack of speed in recent 

cruisers for the British Navy as compared with those in Foreign Navies.] 



Jesse and the “Flash-Point in a Fog.” 

Eividly Jim, the Linkman. “ Ye ’re right, Mum, these ’ere wapours is wery confusin’ ; speshally with 
them ’orrid hoys all a ’ollerin’ at yer. You trust yourself to me, Mum. I ’ll see yer right ! 


There suddenly bursts forth row on the 
stage. Bobbery arid outrage are openly 
carried on in presence of belated policeman, 
who, observing small and harmless boy on 
outskirts of mob, pounces upon him and 
triumphantly hales him to the prison-house. 
Thus Prince Arthur, baffled in his attempt 
to get Army Estimates discussed on Friday, 
swoops down on the guileless Channing and 
carries off his Tuesday. 

Protests unavaiUng; the big majority is 
mustered ; tuberculosis, the private member, 
his rights and privileges, are ruthlessly sweiit 
aside. ^ 

What with influenza in the House and 
tuberculosis in the farm-yard, life is scarcely 
worth living. Pour comble de malheur, 
to-night news comes that dear Horace 
Plunkett, going a-cycling, has come an 
ugly cropper. And there are so many others 
rhe’ House could have better spared I 

Business done . — Navy Estimates. 

Tuesday . — One result of the prevalence of 
the imperialist spirit other than the seclusion 
of the Squire of Malwood and Honest John 
Moeley, is apprehension of the growth 
and predominance of militarism in 
House of Commons. Example supplied the 
other night when General Bussell came 
down and abused us all because, when he 
arrived from West Coast of Africa, sick 
with malarial fever, he found no London 
doctor had experience of his case. It hap- 
pened some years ago ; judging from gallant 
General’s choler it might have been yester- 
day. Evidently wasn’t going to stand that 
sort of thing. If it occur again would 
send a corporal’s guard, have somebody up, 
and give him a round dozen. 

To-night it was the Navy asserted itself 
in person of Captain Phillpotts. Besides 
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ENGLISH DICTIONARY ILLUSTRATED. 3. 

“ Disijttegkated.” Separated into integrant parts without Chemical Action. 


having, nearly thirty years ago, galloped 
through Abyssinia, limching daily off steak 
cut from the living ox, the Captain has to 
live up to reputation of his grandfather, 
the one time famous Bishop of Exeter. 
That in itself no slight undertaking. Did 
very well to-night. Talking about recruit- 
ing, he expressed^ satisfaction that, in 
managing the business, the Government 
“ hadn’t taken their tone from demagogues 
opposite.” At this there was a howl of 
anguished indignation from landed gentry 
below gangway. The dauntless Captain, 
facing about, observed, “ I have heard 
sounds like that in the tropical forests of 
Africa.” 

“Hot a gentlemanly remark,” as Mad- 
DisoN, one of the landed gentry alluded to, 
protested. 

The retort is decidedly weak as compared 
with the provocation. Am afraid it ^ows 
how, already, the courage of civilians is 
being sapped by the growing arrogance of 
the mailed fist. We see in Paris the evils of 
unchecked growth of this baleful influence. 
The worst maybe expected from the force of 
example. If the Generals and the Admirals 
are to ride rough- shod over the House of 
Commons, the auxiliary forces will not long 
be left behind. No one who, on occasion 
of the visit of House of Commons to West- 
minster Abbey in Jubilee time, saw Colonel 
Charles Edward Howard Vincent, V.C., 
mounted in command of the Queen’s West- 
minster Volunteers, will forget the thrilling 
episode. It is a poor confession to make ; 
now the danger is passed no harm will come 
of admitting that had the Colonel carried 
out what one time appeared to be his inten- 
tion, and ridden into Westminster Hall on 
his haughty steed at the head of the pro- 
cession, there was no black-coated man 
amongst them who dared have laid 
hand on the reins. Happily the Colonel 
did not push his advantage ; remained 
on horseback outside, to the satisfaction of 
the crowd, who thought he was “ Bobs ” 
expanded after a long course of City dinners. 

I mention these matters as suggestive 
rather of reflection than of immediate action. 
Sark is far from being an alarmist.^ I hap- 
pen to know that he has been thinking a 
good deal of the matter of late. 

“Don’t,” he says, “let us have any 
General-Staff business in the British House 
of Commons. Conspties le miUtaire I ” 
Busines dcme, — Captain Phillpotts makes 
a sortie in Committee on Army Estimates. 

Friday, — Something quite touching in 
Tim Healy’s coming to the rescue of Jesse 
Codlings, belated among the fogs and 
vapours of Petroleum Bill. House in mali- 
cious mood ; evidently made up its mind to 
have a lark with Under-Secretary; incen- 
tive sharper since Don Jose happened to be 
on Treasury Bench keenly observant of his 
proUgd, 

The scene realised sublimation of a good 
man strugglmg with adversity. Jesse feel- 
ing round in muddled endeavour to define 
“what is meant by the flash-point,” was 
rudely jeered at by naughty boys on both 
sides. Effort as futile as if he were wan- 
dering over the three acres in thick fog 
looking for the cow. “ I am not a scientific 
man,” he pleaded, in tones calculated to 
soften the stoniest heart. They only 
laughed the louder. “ AH vapour is in- 
flammable,” he defiantly affirmed. 'Whereat 
storm of derision thundered round the 
benevolent visage peering through the fog 
at the Table. 

When he sat down, it seemed as if the 
Government would inevitably be defeated. 
The heather was ablaze with Scotch oil; 


revolt was marked on the Ministerial 
Benches ; House crowded, seething with 
excitement. Then forth stepped that mis- 
sionary of peace, that champion of the 
weak, that friendly helper of stumbling 
steps, whom an unappreciative world erst- 
while knew as Truculent Tim. He, of all 
men, rebuking the House for unmannerly 
treatment of an Under- Secretary was excel- 
lent. Subtler stUl, sped with shrewder 
intent, more instantly potent, yras his cita- 
tion of the letter received by him from “ the 
Paris house of Eothschild.” Tim mouthed 
the phrase as if he were ushering in the 
principal arrival at a Levee, Never before 
was favoured by letter from “the Paris 
house of Eothschild.” What did it por- 
tend ? Was his account overdrawn ? or 
was there to the fore some unexpected act 
of benevolence ? In its mind’s eye the 
crowded House saw Tim, in the seclusion of 
his back parlour, tremblingly tearing open 
the missive. And what did he find ? Why, 
an intimation that “the Paris house of 
Eothschild” were prepared to sell petro- 
leum lamp-oil of a flash-point of 100 on 
terms with which American houses could 
not compete. 


Throughout debate there had been hints 
of undercurrent of trade competition. Avow- 
edly designed for safety of the poor man, 
there was suspicion of lobb3dng for and 
against the Bill, in the intereso of rival oil 
puiveycr?. When the Under - Secretary 
flustered into insinuation on this line he was 
overwhelmed with angry shouts of “With- 
draw 1 ” Here was Tim.' with his letter from 
“the Paris house of Eothschild,” easity 
and instantly reaching the flash-point. It 
illuminated the whole scene, and what 
looked like a Ministerial disaster was turned 
into rout of^the assailants. 

Busmess done, — In Committee of Supply. 


Quid pro quo. 

Actor -Manager {to Dramatic Author) . What 
I want is a one-part piece. 

Dramatic Author, That ’s very easilv 
arranged. You be number one, and “part^’ 
to me. 


Tbmpus Edax Eerum. — Father Time is 
always a Champion Oyster Swallower, as 
he devours sixty “ seconds ” every minute 1 
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A NEW DANGEB. 

[“ Professer Kobppe lias cleared up the mystery of the * Poisoned Foun- 
tain ’ at Wildbad-Gastein. He declares that the reason why a few sips at 
this spring will produce the most serious illnesses and all manner of compli- 
cations is — its absolute purity ! ” — The Globe.'\ 

When I drank of any water where hacilli might be flourishing, 

By way of a precaution, I invariably watched 
They were treated well with whisky, for it made them no less 
nourishing, 

And certainly much safer. If not kOled, the things were 
Scotched, 

But imagine my confusion now they say that perfect purity 
No longer an immunity from danger guarantees, 

While an absence of hacilli does not signify security. 

But rather seems to indicate all manner of disease. 

Here ’s a terrible dilemma 1 The Professor has no doubt of it 
That water minus microbes as a poison seems to beat 
Water plus a few bacilli ; so there ’s only one way out of it — 
Avoid it altogether, and just take your whisky neat. 


A Good Omen for the Future of Music in London. — “ At the 
first meeting of the London Technical Education Board (which 
takes in hand singing, and notation, &c.), Mr. T. A. Organ was 
unanimously elected chairman for the ensuing year.” The Organ 
wiU keep the L. T. E. B. orchestra in harmony, and then they 
must vote unani m ously for the endowment of music in London. 
May they get a site of land, “ and,” adds Mr, Punch, “ a sight of 
money to start with.” 


THE EASTEE TEAYELLEE’S YALE 
MEGUM. 

{Arranged for Needy Pleasure- seekers by a 
Wealthy Pessimist,) 

Question, You have a short holiday and 
wish to spend it to the greatest possible 
advantage ? 

Answer, Certainly, that is my desire. I 
am tied to a desk all the year round some 



« TO BE OR NOT TO BE.” 

*‘Ah, my Fatherland, this is not the least of 
the sacrifices that I have made for you ! ” 

[The Kaiser, who is the Lord High Admiral of 
the German Navy, has issued an edict forbiddiug 
Naval officers to wear moustaches.] 


fifty weeks out of the fifty-two, and con- 
sequently strive for perfect rest during 
my brief vacation. 

Q, What steps do you take to secure 
this relaxation V 

A, I make a collection of cheap trips and 
select the programme which promises me 
the maximum of movement at the minimum 
of cost. 

Q. Having chosen your route, what is your 
next move ? 

A, To prepare an estimate which sacri- 
fices all the small comforts of life to the 
exigencies of travelling expenses. 

Q, What do you consider the small com- 
forts of life ? 

A, Decent rooms and sufficient food. 

Q, And why are you obliged to abandon 
these homely luxuries ? 

A, Because the money I am able to set 
aside for board and lodging is only sufficient 
to secure apartments in fifth-rate hotels 
with refreshments to match the locality. 

Q, What are the travelling arrangements ? 

A . They belong to the third-class platform, 
which means night voyages and unearthly 
early arrivals. 

Q, What is the special advantage of night 
travel ? 

A, Exemption from the charges of an 
hotel. 

Q. And the drawbacks ? 

A, Loss of sleep, and consequently chronic 
inertia during the first part of my “holiday.” 

Q, What privileges do you secure by a 
far-distant tour ? 

A, The right of spending the greater por- 
tion of my time en route, with an occasional 
pause for sight-seeing. 

Q. Would you not obtain a better notion 
of what you visited with the assistance of a 
guide-book, in preference to a hasty per- 
sonal inspection ? 

A, Probably; but then I secure the ad- 
vantage of being able to say “ I was there,” 
to persons less fortunate. 

Q, And would not photographs of the 
places visited be more instructive to you 
than the hurried view obtained for you by 
your tourist ticket ? 

A . Undoubtedly ; but then again the 


compensating advantage to which I have 
referred would be lost to me. 

Q. But are you not honestly glad when 
your holiday is over, and you are able to 
return to your desk once more ? 

A, Possibly; but then I can talk of the 
pleasure I have enjoyed during my absence 
Irom England. 

Q, Of course — ^if you have the time ? 

A, Yes, certainly — ^if I have the time. 



SEATS OP THE MIGHTY.— No. XI. 

The South African Uolossal Chair. 

A large, very strong modem chair, old English 
pattern, carved out of stout British oak, and 
clamped with iron ; was seriously damaged in 1896, 
but has been repaired by an ingenious arrangement 
of telegraph poles and iron rails. Very hard to sit 
upon. Of a ijattem disliked at Pretoria, but greatly 
in favour with arm-chair poUtieians and stay-at- 
home expansionists. 
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OUB BOOKING-OPFIOB, 

In Betty Mmgrave (Methuen), the authoress of her being, Mary 
Findlater, gives us the story of a brave girl endowed with 
considerable personal charms, whose strong sense of duty keeps 
her tied and bound to her wretched mother, an incurable 
inebriate, by whom she is dragged down into the gutter, or un- 
pleasantly^ close to it, and forced to live in the very queerest 
“ lower-middle class ” society, of which some representative speci- 
mens are gathered together in a dingy suburban boarding-house 
kept by a sharp, keen-eyed, but kind-hearted matron, compared 
with whom and with whose establishment, Mrs. Todgers was 
socially a superior person and her house almost aristocratic. The 
characters of the boarders are cleverly sketched ; and particularly 
life-like is that of the brusque but kindly lady-artist, sculptor, and 
painter, a woman “with a past’* but with an improving present, 
and the pros;^ct of a better future, who gives the heroine temporary 
assistance. The only mistake in the book is the incidental villain, 
of the “ genteelest “ of exteriors, as i£ he had stepped into the 
novel out of quite modern Adelphi melodrama. Of course he is 
invariably “ foiled,” and severely thrashed, as such villains always 
should be in real life, and always are in drama, unless their 

g unishment is placed in the hands of the police. As for the 
ero, he is a poor “ pitiful sort of cuss,” as not a few heroes pos- 
sibly may be when one gets on intimate terms with them, and 
when we come to “ know them at home,” as is easily done in a 
novel. However, the virtuous heroine ultimately bestows on him 
her hand, much to the Baron’s regret. May she be happy I 
A Duet with cm occasional Charm (Grant Bichards), by A. Conan 
Doyle, is a most delightful book, beginning with a courtship, and 
ending, at the expiration of the first year of the very happy couple’s 
married life-, with the™ advent of a most heartily -wdcome httlo 
stranger. It is perfect comedy, with just, as it' were,' a" growl bf 
distant thunder presaging a storm that darkens the sky for 
a while, passes away, and then the sun shines on them more 
brightly than ever. The somewhat slan^, go-as-you-please, 

f ood-natured, manly brother, is a capital bit of character. The 
escription of the Ladies’ Browning Society, how they met and 
what they did, is genuinely humorous, good-naturedly satirical, 


and quietly amusing. The easy, fascinating style in which it is 
written is, to the Baron’s thinking, the very perfection of literary 
art. “It is real life and true pathos without exaggeration,^’ 
quoth the sympathetic Baron de B.-W., leaning on his elbow and 
wiping away a tear. Mr. Conan Doyle, your very good health I 
You are the only man who, all alone, can give us “ a Duet ,” and 
(what Mr. Box vainly demanded of Mr. Cox) “ a chorus.” 

Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, has a keen eye for new young men, 
and has found one in the author of An Opera and Lady Grasmere. 
Mr. Albert Kinross is perhaps new only to my Baronite, for he 
has to his name other stories with imfamiliar titles. However 
that be, in this little volume, that may be read right through in a 
hundred miles railway journey (especially on some lines), he teUs 
a pretty story in liveliest fashion. The principal incident in the 
plot, conventional and in its unravelHng obvious, is the worst 
thing in the book. The best, happily the best predominates, 
are the sketches of men and women we meet every day in London 
life, and the swift, brilliant painting-in of the scenes wherein they 
move. The Baron db B.-W. 


At the Globe. — The revival of Eobertsonian plays is fast coming 
to an end, and then they will be heard no more. Out I Out 1 brief 
candle of light domestic comedy, you ’ve had your day, and nights 
too, and now you have gutter’^ away and will run no more. Even 
that most artistic “ Hare -restorer ” can do nothing more for you 
after this final effort. 

At the Board School. 

Inspector. Now, can any of you children state what is likely to be 
the future of China ? 

One MaAden {after a Please, Sir, father, says that^Obina’s 

like him. 

Inspector. Like him ! What do you mean ? 

The Maiden. Sure to be broken by the force of circumstances. 

[Class dismissed immediately. 


The Tsar’s Tip for the Lincolnshire Handicap. — General 
Peace — and it came off. 
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INFANT ASPIRATIONS. 

Mr, Timch is indebted to the Editor of Messrs. Kbwnbs’ latest magazine, 
TJie Captain (which, he congratulates upon an excellent first appearance) for 
the idea of collecting “ the early impressions of famous men as to the camngs 
they had a desire to adopt on reaching the estate of manhood."’] 

Born at Brookljm, U.S.A., and cut out, by family tradition, for 
the Dissenting Ministry, it was my earliest ambition to be a Man 
of Blood. I longed to take the field on behalf of England, or 
Turkey, or some other distressed nationality, not my own. Ex- 
perience has since taught me (and some of my own party) that the 
tongue may be a sharper weapon than the sword. Stul, to have 
occupied no deadlier post of danger than that of Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty — ^how cruel a contrast to my youthful yearning for gore. 
Stay 1 I forgot the “ Battlefields of Thessaly.” Surely there, but 
for 'a stupid capture, I came near to my baptism of fire. And, 
indeed, to this day I keep my early instinct for the letting out of 
blood. I “come,” just at present, “from Sheffield,” and have 
been called a blade. I hope that I may, in an anaemic age of anti- 
vaccmators deserve the title. Yours, to the death, E. Ashm-d B. 

“ Male child, Balliol I ” said my parents at my birth ; and I was 
forthwith entered at that superior academical institution whose 
gifted alumni at once furnish the Governing Power of India, and 
practically compose the Oxford Eight. Invited, as a yearling, 
to name my profession, “ I have arranged,” I said, “ to be Prime 
Minister.” Tnere were not wanting admirers who reminded me 
that the post in question was at the moment occupied, and not 
likely, for some time, to be at my disposal. “No matter,” I 
rephed, “ I will spend the interim in completing my culture at 
Eton, Oxford, and the Pamirs. For form’s sake, I will enter the 
House, and keep my hand in by filling a few of the junior Offices 
of State. If the hour is stiU not ripe, I may MU time by being a 
Viceroy or something of that kind.” I ought to say that, at this 
juncture, I had not yet made the acquaintance of the present 
member for Cardiff, who would, I feel sure (see interview in 
Ghronicle), have lent me the restraining influence of his unsolicited 
counsel, _ In his regrettable absence I followed my own notions 
of the right employment of leisure prior to the attainment of 


my ambition ; if such it may be called, rather than a natural 
choice. Yours obediently, C. of K. 

Original aspiration was to be a Missionary. Somehow drifted 
into Navy and got to be a Bear- Admiral. But only the other day 
boyish passion reasserted itself and I went out to China, where the 
heathen come from. Got rather jammed in a thing they call the 
Open Door, but am back again, feeling fit as ever. Friends tell 
me I have not done anybody much harm. So that ’s all right 1 

Yours cheerily, Charlie B. 

My name is Henry ; on the Grampian Hills (Forfarshire end) 
I gambolled as a boy, attired sparely in the ancestral sporran. 
Even at that early period my inclination turned in the direction 
of a “ quaint and pleasing humour.” This was remarked by the 
local gillies. “ Yon bairn has a maist awfu’ geeft o’ pleesahtry,” 
they would say. As yet without other ambition than to tickle 
these simple minds that “joke wi’ deeficulty,” I had not then 
foreseen that this very gift would eventually raise me to the head 
of a great and solemn National Party. Yet only last Wednesday 
I was the guest of ^ their unique Club, almost the highest honour 
attainable in this Vale of Tears. Either I spoke very well, or else 
we had dined exceptionally, for I see in a Eadical paper that 
“ laughter ” occurred no fewer than four-and-twenty times during 
my speech. And this, too, exclusive of the facetiae that were not 
seen till the next day. Yours humorously, H. Campbell-B. 

As a small Crown Prince We resembled common little boys in 
one particular — the craving for a large military moustache. The 
exigencies of birth developed Us into a War-Lord. Lately We 
have become another War-Lord, making two altogether ; one for 
the Army and one for the Navy. Also We have issued a rescriiDt 
doing away with nautical moustache unless accompanied by 
beard. This creates an uncomfortable dilemma for Ourself. 
As regards facial hair, which of the War-Lords are We to obey ? We 
have made a riddle about it, as follows : Why is Our moustache like 
a dilemma ? Will wire the answer next week. William E. 

Ever since my first circus at Auld Beekie I determined to win 
the Derby, either with Ladas or something else. It took me 
years to do it ; and meanwhile, I had secured The Durdans and 
become the prey of a not less laudable ambition. The temporary 
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distractions of high political office never altogether drew my heart 
away from a purpose so sympathetic to my sense of the whole 
duty of manhood that I have even felt the claims of Imperial 
Policy pale before its conquering appe^. I hardly ffie to mention 
it lest the obvious warmth of my desire for its attainment should 
imperil my chances. But the following letter, written by me the 
other day from Messina, may serve to throw a sidelight upon the 
object of my giddy hopes. It is addressed to the electors of the 
Epsom Urban District Council, and runs as follows: “I can onlv 
say that, if you see fit to do me the honour of electing me, I will 
serve you to the best of my ability.” I_ do hope I may prove 
worthy of their trust. Yours deprecatingly, B-s-b-ry. 

While stiU in long clothes, I had a passionate desire to be a 
school-usher, and put people right. Even in the nursery I was 
known as Cato the Younger. I am, of course, older now, but still 
handy with the rod. Leaders of large majorities have winced 
before me. Yours incorruptibly, L-n-rd C-rtn-y. 

It was an infant ambition with me to make a pun. Mature 
years, and a chequered experience on the Turf, never shook me 
from my first resolve. On Thursday last, before an appreciative 
House, I achieved I “Mares are ladies,” I said; “why not have 
ladies as Ma/yors ? ” You take me ? Good. 

Yours gratuitously, J . Bl-nd-ll M-plb. 

3 tions of the first promptings of ambition go back to 
my christening. “ His name is AxiFREd,” said my 
nominator. “After England’s Darling, you know,” I burbled, 
but not distinctly enough to secure recogmtion. -^hus early 
did I prognosticate my ultimate greatness ; though I had not yet 
decided what form it should take. I was not long left in doubt. A 
fortuitous rhyme, emitted in the course of teething, showed me 
in what line the bent of my genius lay. In vain they devoted me 
to the Law- The Child, notwithstanding this m^salU&mce with the 
Bar, proved to be the father of the Man. Born, so to speak, with 
a laurel-twig in my mouth, “ I do but* sing,” like the tom-tit, 

“ because I must.” There are two meanmgs to this. Mme is the 
right one. Make what use you like of this commumcation. A. A. 

From the day when I was ’ old enough to walk on without my 
nurse’s support, I said I would be a great actor and interpret grand 
passion. As the irony of fate would have it, I am just a successful 
Performer-Manager. 

[The above letter bears the postmark of the Pall Mall Distriot, but is 
unsigned.] 

THE INYASIOlSf OF ENGLAND. 

{A Page of Future History,) 

Many years ago a writer in the Bevue des Deux Mondes, of 
March 16, 1899, proposed an infallible scheme for the invasion of 
England. 1,500 boats, like river barges, driven by steam, could 
quickly cross the channel, and, being run ashore high and d^, 
could land in a few minutes an army of 170.000 rnen on the 
defenceless southern coast. The writer suggested that the landm*^ 
should take- place at an unexpected pomt, but he partly reveale_ 
this destination by saying, in reference to the sea-passage, m 
ad^mettcmt qu'on choisisse Brighton, se^pt heures suffirment largement. 

Of course the 170,000 warriors, after seven horns on the sea, woffid 
be glad to arrive at a large tovra, destitute of caf4s no doubt, but 
consisting almost entirely of hotels and lodging-houses, where rest 
and recovery would be possible. The following accost of the 
invasion is translated from the narrative of a French officer. ^ 
When war broke out, the 1,600 boats were assembled at Calais 
and Boulogne. After various delays evew preparation was 
completed on a certain Sunday— it was Wbit Sunday— and at 
midnight our flotilla started. It was the Invincible Armada ot 
the twentieth century. At the moment of departure its destmation 
was announced, and from 170,000 valiant Frenchmen there rose' a 
mi ghty shout, “ d Brioicetoovne / ” , ■. t 

Although adverse winds and a rough sea delayed our progress, 
the flotilla passed Newhaven at half-past ten on Monday mornmg. 
We had seen nothing of the English fleet. The profound secrecy 
of our preparations had deceived the enemy. It was evident that 

we shouldland without difficulty. -i* j. j 

As we approached Brighton all our telescopes were directed 
towards the shore, and a universal cry of surprise rose from those 
of our soldiers who were not entirely prostrated by sea-sickness. 
Those who were could only murmur feebly, ^ Nous a/rr%v(ms « Mon 
Lieu, quel voyage I Oa va firm Uentdt ? ” The others, they were 
but few, beheld the English shore black with troops. Treachery^, 
ever with us, and temnted bv the gold of despicable L: 
revealed to our ete; 


ever with us, and tempted by the gold of despical 

’ " ■ ' 3 rnal enemy the secret of our attack. 


yfand, had 

reveaieu no our eTiemai eneixi^ diao v* ««««.«*» lier army 

was small and contemptible, merely some 60,000 men, but it was 
there, on the shore of Righton, ready to receive us. ^ 

And we? Of that brilliant host of vahant warriors which 



AN OPPORTUNITY. 

She (coquettishly). “I BEAD the othib DAY, CousiN Charlie, 

THAT MABRIAOB IS DECLINING.” 

He (inspired), “ Oh, that ’s quite wrong. Marriage is — 
ACCEPTING.” [Seizes the opportmiiy and proposes. 


started at midnight on a glorious enterprise of irresistible eoncj^uest 

onlv about 250 were able to stand. The others, noble and vahant, 
" -11 1 ■ ' ' 


defeated. Jbsut would it oe possioie even lor jd r enuxiAuoAA uy 

ashore 169,760 suffering compatriots, and at the same time to 
disperse 60,000 English ? No, a thousand times, no 1 
We stop. The officers in command resolve to retire, brom 
169,760 valiant, but feeble Frenchmen, there comes a cry of 
anguish and horror, “ Encore dix heures en mer^ Janws i Jrtutot 
la mart I A Brigmtorme I ” mat is to be done ? Behmd ns is 
the rage and incdgnation of a disappointed conntry, aronnd us are 
our compatriots, prepared to die, prepared almost to nautmy il 
they had the strength, but not prepared to suffer yet another ten 
hours on the sea 1 Before us is the English ariny, contemptible 
yet numerous. Even bravest of soldiers cannot achieve the impos- 
sible. The invincible flotilla stops, turns, and slowly retires. 

One submarine boat alone continues its onward course. Not 
mutiny, not disobedience causes this,^ but some defect in the 
steering apparatus, which has become immoveable. Onwards to 
certain death rush our brave compatriots m the doomed vessel. 
Opposite the centre of Brighton she strikes the shore. In the 
presence of the English army, 60,000 strong, even ten vahant 
Frenchmen must surrender. Waving a white fla^ they emerge 
from the interior. W^hat do they see? Not the English arn^, 
but a vast array of English citizens hastily retreatmg, and, at the 
edge of the water, six stout English pohcemen, who arrest our 

brave compatriots as they land. , . n -r . -o t 

Too late the horrible error was explamed. It was an English 
holiday, and aU the travellers of the excursion trams were amusmg 
themselves upon the beach. 170,000 Frenchmen,^ after that 
terrible voyage, had fled before a crowd of unarmed civilians and 
six policemen. Since then the invasion of England has never been 
attempted. 
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THE VERY LATEST DISCOVERY. 


Amateur Astronomical Student {returning home, after attending sciev>tijie Bachelor Dinner, 
where the reported discovery of a new Satellite of Saturn ” has heen warmly discussed). “Where 
AM I ? Letsh shee — {considering ) — Earth ’s got one Moon. Mars ’s got five Moo — 
Jup’tush nine — I sHEE/T-yvo Moons. Then — JVs:ere am. IV* ' 


LONDON LAWS. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— It is with infinite 
pleasure that I draw your attention to the 
fact that in the London Government Bill 
no clauses deal with such matters of vital 
importance to law-abiding citizens as : — 

(1) The abolition of crossing-sweepers and 
. kasding newspaper bom ... 

:ditto M. blind, mm with thick 
sticks and flower ^irls with button-holes. 

(3) The restriction of crawling cabs and 
the racing of rival omnibuses. 

(4) The casting of orange-peel and banana- 
skins on the pavements. 


(5) The ditto of handbills into every avail- 
able area and doorway. 

(6) The carrying of ladders and long 
plariks at the busiest time of the day. 

. (7) The ditto of coals at unseemly times. 
^^(8) The posting of bills with the splash- 
ing of paste roundabout the hoardings. 

(9) The ditto of letters and circulars in 
the letter-boxes of harmless citizens. - 

(10) Tk§ relaying- of high- smelling asphalt 
in the day-time when it is possible’ to snifl*.' 

(11) The ditto of wood pavement at night 
when it is impossible to see. 

I am glad that none of these have been 
dealt with — only mayors. Asmodbus Styx. 


THE APOLOGIA OF A^ NEUROPATH. 

[“Insomnia has become a poetic commonplace 
in our modern age of nerves.” — Westminster 
Crazette.'\ 

I CHAUNT no praise to tedious Spring, 

In whose delights the vulgar glory ; 

No patriot ravings do I sing, 

Or Jingo-brags of England’s story ; 

To Nature’s beauties I am blind, 

I need no outer charms to fire me, 

Because within myself I find 
Matter sufiicient to inspire me. 

I run the gamut of my nerves, 

Suck honey from my introspections ; 

Each mood 1 note, each passion serves 
To give my lyrics new directions ; 

TUI dread Insomnia, that still 
Mandragora withstands and poppy. 

If treated with sufficient skill, 

Affords material for “ copy.” 

What then though with my own conceits 
The public ear I still am bormg ; 

Though of myself my art still treats 
In lays that set Philistines snoring ; 

For though my best achievement tires 
That does but vindicate its uses — 

When verse that sleeplessness inspires 
Upon its readers sleep induces. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 

A Dramatic Contrast in Three Parts, 

Past. Time — The Early Seventies, An 
Audience assembled durmg aBobertsonian 
Performance, 

First Spectator. How delightful after the 
stilted heroics of Sheridan Knowles and 
Fitz-Ball. 

Second Spec. Yes ; and see, they are drink- 
ing real tea out of a genuine cup and 
saucer. 

First Spec. And so natural to flirt over 
the shadow of a milk jug. 

Seco7id Spec. Yes. And how right of a 
man to run the risk of a divorce, rather than 
betray the shortcomings of his wife’s 
brother. 

Both. How good. And twenty years ago 
—how stupid 1 

Present. The Late Nhieties. A^t audience 

assembled during a Pmero Performance. 

First Spectator. Delightful to find that 
what shocked our grandmothers suits our 
daughters. 

Second Spec. Yes ; and scenery real paint- 
ing and not upholstery. 

First Spec. Quite so. And one likes an 
epigram after the milk-and-water realism 
of Robertson. 

Second Spec. And as everybody ’s bad, 
more or less, why not show society at its 
worst ? 

Both. How good 1 ' And twenty years 
ago — ^bosh I 

The Future. Time — The First Decade in the 
Twentieth Century. An Audience assem- 
bled during a Smithian Performance, 

Fi/rst Spectator, Much wiser to have 
deeds rather than words. 

Second Spec. A pantomime is the thing. 
So much better to make people think, and 
let an audience find out what they are 
imagining. 

First Spec. And fancy our .ancestors tole- 
rating problem plays and pieces of the 
penny ;i^ain and twopence coloured order of 
architecture 1 

Second Spec, This sort of thing is perfect. 

Both. How good I And twenty years ago 
— ^what rot 1 




AFEICAN POOL. 


Mabkbe. “ BTEOKE AND DIVISION, GENTLEMEN ! ” 

Loed S-e-sb-ey { t 3 M. DsLOASsi). “ VEEY WELL — WB ’LL D1 VILE 1 
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Extract frorn Diary of Minor Poet, — April 1. “No ! Women aee 
NOT WOETH OUE SONGS OE OTJE SiGHS. HoW SUBTLY EESPONSIVE 
SHE SEEMED. As I MUEMUEED SOME LINES OF MY OWN, HEE EYES 
WOEE THAT FAE-AWAY LOOK, A TENDEE SMILE PLAYED BOUND HEE 

LIPS. Little did I guess that hulking long-legged butohee 
FEOM THE Soudan, Captain Bayaed, was ogling hee in the 
Mieeoe ! Ugh ! ” 


CUCKOO NOTES IN THE AVENUE. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, as Hugh Fa/rrant in The Cuckoo, has 
added another character-portrait to his gallery of amusing liars. 
His quiet manner, with very occasional and only momentary out- 
bursts of spasmodic love-making, is simply perfect. His chuckling 
enjoyment of his own utter absence of moral principle is intensely 
amusing. Whatever he has done, even the sternest juryman m 
the aufience finds him “not guilty,” adding pleasantly, “and 
mind you don’t do it again,” yet earnestly hoping that as soon as 
possible the said strict morahst may be a delisted witness of 
Charles Hawtrey’s most ingenious method of getting into, and 
out of, decidedly tight corners. He belongs to the stage of the 
time of the second Charles, when the actors were looked upon 
not as those who had a moral to inculcate dramatically, but 
simply as irresponsible puppets, placed by the author of their 
being in possible, and not absolutely improbable, predicaments. 
They adorned dramatic tales, and pointed no moral : except in a 
negative sort of way. 

Mr, Brookfield (author and character actor) has made not only 
a very amusing adaptation of Meilhac’s indecorous and ingenious 
D&cori, but has had the somewhat rare good fortune of having 
his “ comedy-farce V most efficiently “ cast.” 

It might be wished that sprightly Miss Fannie Ward (is tMs 
young lady Americaine ?), as Mrs* Penjold, were a trifle more dis- 
tinct m her rapid utterance, aud also that she would emphasise the 
lights and shades of the character with an occasional exhibition 
of dignified repose ; as it is, she is all flutter, like a pretty pet bird 
in a cage, suddenly startled. 

Mr. Arthur Williams is delightful as the commonplace corn- 
broker and confiding husband, just “letting himself go” for once 


and away, on whose conceit the demi-mondaine, Lady Alexandra 
Park (played with a delicious sense of humour and without any 
exaggeration whatever by Miss Constance Collier), draws to the 
extent of two hundred pounds, which is the sum the amorous 
corn-broker has to pay for his moral lesson. 

A philosophic treatise might be written on the place in creation 
of Colefax, the utterly absurd and thoroughly scoundrelly waiter ; 
but to imagine that he, with such a hold on the reputation of a 
lady and a gentleman as he possesses, could be bought off for five 
pounds, is just the one and only mistake in what has been, up to 
this point, in the third act, a most carefully and ingeniously con- 
structed plot. 

A good word for the black king Kamswaga (Mr. Coryton), but 
especially for his interpreter, convincingly played by Mr. H. 
Stephenson, whose make up is as admirable as is his patronising 
manner. 

Mr. Fred Volpe represents that highly respectable bourgeois, 
the Mayor of Maidensbourne, apparently some relation to Sir 
Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Justin McCarthy, to both 
of whom he bears a striking, yet puzzling, resemblance. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey seems to have got a success that ought, 
if there ’s any “ luck about the house,” to run right away through 
the season. 


CAMBBIDGE WINS ! 

A BUMPER to Cambridge 1 Great Zeus, how it stirs us 
To see the light blue floating first o’er the lihe I 
Fate smiles once again and no longer defers us ; 

One year makes amends for the losses of nine. 

Week followed on week, and m all kinds of weather 
They laboured undaunted, not daring to boast, 

Till at last in a flash they all got it together, 

And s-winging and smiting sped home to the post. 

We saw them take ship, and we saw them with glee row, 

We saw how they spurted again and again : 

So Cambridge, kind mother of sage and of hero, 

Be proud of eight sons who have proved themselves men. 

There was Gibbon at stroke, who, forgetting his namesake. 

When they pressed him declined not, nor dreamt of a fall, 
And enjoying the game for the glorious game’s sake 
Shot his hands off his chest like a ball from a wall. 

At seven sat Ward. Did he think of his lordship, 

The grandsire who all his yoxmg fancies had nursed ? 

And what thoughts had Lord Esher of old days aboard ship, 
When Oxford were beaten and Cambridge were first ? 

There was Sanderson six, very long he in truth is ; 

At five was our Ethel, whose surname is Smith ; 

Though his nickname a ^I’s is, the rest of the youth is 
All manhood and muscle and courage and pith. 

At four we had Payne, to behold him was pleasure ; 

He was stalwart and sturdy and steady and strong ; 

And behind him swung Goldie, a treat and a treasure, 

A chip of the old block who kept the stroke long. 

At two was young Calvert, the Antipodean ; 

From bow little Chapman the prospect enjoyed : 

And, since Eights must be steered, just to wind up my psean, 
I may add that their coxswain, a ripper, was Lloyd, 

So a bumper to them I Give them triumph and glory 1 
Lo, their names and the fame of their prowess abide. 

Since, whate’er be their lot, they shall live on in story, 

The ’Ninety-nine Eight who at last turned the tide. 


Sbquitur et Non Sbquitur. — As a Woman Stitches should be a 
companion story to As a Mem Sows ; and The Fvrst Bunker should 
have come out before The Last Link* Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
and Messrs. Black, may take the hint. 


“ Going by Leaps and BouNDs.”—The German Emperor is to 
hold a “ Great Spring ” Beview. His Imperial Eflghness should be 
known as “ Wiry William.” Who said “Bounder ” ? Oh dear, no. 


“ A Local Habitation and a Name.” — Only give Music a 
“ Local Habitation ” in London, and she will soon make for herself 
“ a name.” 


Not a Desirable Associate at Pool.—A oat with nine lives. 
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OEL WE WE GOT TO DO. 

[“ Influenza grows increasingly prevalent among 
the very poor. To escape it, says a West-End 
physician, all people have got to do is to live well, 
dress warmly, avoid depressing influences, and 
adoot a philosophic calmness and cheerfulness.” — 
Daily !Paper.’\ 

Buck up 1 Don’t look so blue, old gal, 
Beoos we ’ve got the flu ; 

’Ere ’s orl wo ’ve got to do, old gal, 

’Ere ’s orl we ’ve got to do. 

“ Live well I ” Jest order in a spread— 

It ’s better for tho brat 

Than everlastin’ mouldy bread, 

An* not too much o’ that. 

Yus, say a pair o’ soles — the best— 

A nice young loin o’ lamb, 

An’ p’raps the doctor would suggest 
A glass or two o’ cham. 

“ Dress warmly.” Once I ’ad a shirt, 
But that were long ago ; 

An’ these old breeks, they wouldn’t ’urt 
To be less draughty. So 

A fur -lined coat our dear kind friend 
’E might prescribe, an’ you, 

Old gal, ’e ’d doubtless recommend 
A boar an* sables too. 

“ Adopt a philosophic calm ” — 

So easy 1 Don’t you find 

Yer ’ungor workin’ Tike a balm 
Upon yer troubled mind ? 

“ Be cheerful ” — wait until the brats 
Bo’old tho broker’s men 

A-turnin’ out the attic Eats ! 

Won’t we be cheerful then 1 

Buck up I Don’t look so blue, old gal, 
Becos we ’ve got the flu ; 

’Ere ’s orl we ’ve got to do, old gal, 

’Ere ’s orl we ’ve got to do. 


Should Women Smoke P 

The p;irl who smokes 
No aid invokes 

’Gainst those who would attack her, 
She needs no swain, 

Since it is plain. 

She has one friend — to hack her. 


‘‘So YOU SEE, THERE ARE SEVERAL THINGS THAT WOULD INTEREST YOU, AND I ’M SURE 
YOU WOULD ENJOY YOURSELF VERY MUCH. Now, CAN’t I PERSUADE YOU TO COME TO OUR 

NEXT Mothers’ Meeting ? ” 

“Well, yer Lbddyship, you’re very kind ; but I never was a Society Woman !” 


UP-TO-DATE. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will put 
an additional threepence on the Income 
Tax. 

The Secretary of State for War will 
double the present clerical staff at PaU Mall. 

The Marquis of Salisbury will retire from 
the Foreign Office in favour of Lord Eosb- 

BBEY. 

Sir William Haeoourt, at the request of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, will 
resume the leadership of the Badical Party. 

The London County Council will promote 
a bill for its own dissolution. 

The City of London will cease to exist in 
compliance with a wish of the Livery 
Companies. 


The Members of the Bar will seek amal- 
gamation with the Junior branch of the 
profession. 

The Cabmen will accept with enthusiasm 
the scheme forrecording distances traversed, 
by automatic machinery. 

The chief supporters of Charitable In- 
stitutions will msist upon their donations 
appearing anonymously. 

And last of all, the above events will bear 
date and be recorded — on the First of April I 


The dear old lady says she went to a con- 
versazione at a Literary Society’s, the 
other evening, when they performed a 
scene from The School far Scmdal and 
danced the mignonette. 





Queen Bees, ‘‘ Gramercy I 
creature to walk !! ” 


How ia the poor 
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ncr PADI lAMPMT country to discomfiture of outsiders, 

Uh KAKLIAmtIMT. Only thing to be done is to make friendly 
Extsaoted PROM THE DiAKY OE ToBY, M.P. suggestions. Not much to be expected from 
House of Commons, Mmiday, March 20. — them. Course been adojjted before, and 
Don Jos:i^ is beginning to submit to con- what had come of it ? In a famous despatch, 
elusion that he must give up Com Paul, Don Jose made the kindly enquiry,;/* How 



of “ Mr. G-ladstone.” When the proper 
time comes the Speaker, turning towards 
the Front Opposition Bench, calls aloud the 
name that for more than sixty years filled 
the House of Commons with marvel, not to 
speak of apprehension. There steps forward 
in response, not the venerable, still alert, 
figure the House knew this time five years 
ago. It is son Herbert, broad-shouldered, 
ruddy, the very picture of manly health. 

Earlier years of Parliamentary life of 
member for Leeds were hopelessly over- 
shadowed by magnituie of the paternal 
mountain. It does not necessarily foUow 
that a youth finding himself returned to 
House of Commons in company with his 
father is overwhelmed by the contiguity. 
The member for Sark remembers, some 
twenty years ago, how father and son 
respectively represented Banbury and 
Frome. Banbury was venerable in years, 
and of old Parliamentary standing, having 
sat in the same Parliament with Palmer- 
ston in his prime. Frome entered the 
House nine years later than his respected 
parent. But after he took his seat the parent 
was nowhere. Frome took the floor. 
Banbury stood timidly listening at the Bar, 
and after a while his white head meekly 
disappeared from the Parliamentary arena. 

Herbert Gladstone, whilst his father 
lived, was genuinely impressed with the in- 
congruity of finding himself an “ Hon. Mem- 
ber,” technically on an equal footing with 
his illustrious feire. He studiously avoided 
taking part in debate, and was quite abashed 
when he was made a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury in his father’s Ministry. When 
the suh went down, and the stars might 
shine, Lord Eosbbery, with rare discrimi- 
nation, gave Herbert his chance by making 
him First Commissioner of Works. By his 
initiation of the improvements in Parlia- 
ment Street he will through all time leave 
his mark on London. To-night, Cawmell- 
Bannerman, following up Eosebery’s 
graceful policy, puts Herbert forward to 
move rejection of principal Government 
measure of the Session. 

Confidence justified by the speech. Its 
perfect success marred * by undue length, 
ensuing on conscientious, fatal attempt to 


OOM YOSEF AND THE RIGHT HON. PAUL HRUGERLAIN, M.P. 

If the personalities were reversed the drift of the game would appear more natural.” (^8ee JSssence.) 


Since he went to Colonial Office the irre- 
pressible old gentleman has had peculiar 
fascination for him. What Com Paul 
thinks of Don Jos:^ is kept for the edifica- 
tion of the domestic circle Mrs. Kruger 
adorns. Hitherto Don Josi has, in public, 
been comparatively reticent in the matter 
of foreknowledge of the old gentleman’s 
hereafter. To-night he frankly descanted 
on the situation. 

At the time of the Kaid Com Paul, 
seriously alarmed, made a series of promises. 
Up to this day not one has been kept ; 
whilst the grievances complained of have 
been rather aggravated than aUeviated. 
This very morning there are reports from 
Johannesburg of renewed promises of re- 
form. “ These are,” said Don Jos:6, speak- 
ing more in sorrow than in anger, “ entirely 
iHusory.” What is to be done ? We can’t 

f o to war with the Transvaal because the 
loers insist upon keeping a firm grip on 


is Mrs. Kruger?” Oom Paul promptly 
replied by presenting a prodigious bill for 
damages arising out of the Jameson Raid. 

As dark observes, the situation is subtly 
aggravated by the contrast between the two 
eminent statesmen. One alert, aggressive, 
inspired and supported by the latest re- 
sources of civilisation; the other, loose- 
jointed, HI- dressed, lethargic, sucking at his 
pipe, meditating amid cloud of smoke on 
the lavish expenditure in money- and time 
incurred by people who use nail-brushes. 
If the personalities were reversed — if Don 
Josfi were Oom Paul and Oom Paul were 
Don Jose — the drift of the game would 
appear more natural. As it is, it is not only 
strange, but reaUy annoying. 

Business done, — Driving the Estimates 
through. 

Tuesday, — Strange, at first sight startling, 
turning over the Orders of the Day, to 
come upon amendment standing in name 



The er — er — Membah. for er — er — Dulwich. 
Sir Bl-nd-llM-ple. 
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THE LAST FOX OF THE SEASON. 

And Old Tom hugs him as if he loved him and were loth to part with him. 


leave nothing unsaid. But, more especially 
when the swimmer threw away the bladder 
of his compendious notes and struck out for 
himself, he did admirably. Not Amurath 
an Amurath succeeds. There can be only 
one “ Mr. Gladstone ” in the world’s his- 
tory. House of Commons, always generously 
inclined, gave gracious warm welcome to 
the son, standing at the brass-bound box 
at which his father, from time to time, had 
thumped away strong Ministries. 

Busim^ss dona, — Second reading of London 
Government Bill moved. 

Thursday , — ‘‘A Blondel! A Blond&ll" 
The battle cry first heard on the Plains of 
Palestine rang through the startled House 
to-night, Stout Saladin, who often heard 
it in crusading days, has left on record the 
confession that it was “ the only thing of 
the kind that really made his flesh creep.” 
The spell has not lapsed in the slow move- 
ment of centuries. To-night, when Sir 
Maple Blondel- Blondel of Blondel (in 
the county of Middlesex) takes down the 
banner that for a thousand years has floated 
over the battlements of Tottenham Grange, 
and waves it, so to speak, in the teeth of 
the Treasury Bench, Prince Arthur, albeit 
buttressed on either side by the Solicitor- 
General and the President of the Board 
op Trade, visibly pales. 

It is the old story, older than the 
Crusades. Gherches la femme. Sir Blondel 
cJierche, but cannot find her in the folds of 
the London Government Bill. 

“■What about the ladies ? ” he asks. “ Can 
they be aldermen ? Can they be mayors ? ” 
Here Sir Blondel condescended to intro- 
duce a joke that has been in the family for 
three centuries. “Women,” he said, “ are, 
I know, sometimes spoken of as Mares. As 
Chaucer hath it ‘ the gr^ mare is the 
better horse.* But what I am enquiring 
about is M-A-Y-O-B-S.’* 

The Knights in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Sir Blondel laughed immoderately. 
(Always well promptly to see a joke when 



the humourist is clad in chain armour and 
holds a drawn sword in his red right hand.) 
The dames in the iron-girt gallery at the 
end of the hall simpered. Suddenly chang- 
ing his bantering tone and shaking a mailed 
fist at the Treasury Bench, Sir Blondel 
insisted on speedy answer to his challenge. 

This Prince Arthur falteringly gave, 
and Sir Knight, ^aciously pleased to be 
gratified, sheathed his sword and strode 
forth to mount his palfrey, pawing the 
unresponsive paving-stones in Palace Lard. 

Business done , — Further debate on London 
Government Bill. 

Friday , — Still debating second reading of 
London Government Bill. The further we 
go into the matter, the more abundant the 
objections. Prince Arthur is becoming 
amazed at his own immoderation of error, 
alarmed at his iUimitabihty of incapacity. 
Comforts himself with reflection that if, 
when the scheme for the creation of the 
world was introduced, Mr. Lough and Dr. 
Clark had chanced to be about, they would 
have moved a series of amendments. 

“ Odd thing when you come to think of 
it,” Prince Arthur muses, “significant, 
too, that the first person instrumental in 
carrying an adjournment on what he re- 
garded as a matter of urgent pubhc import- 
ance, was the Sei^ent in the Garden of 
Eden, Owing to his action our first parents 
irrevocably adjourned from its pleasing 
precincts.’* 

Bminess done , — Government of London 
Bill read a second time. 


Note by an Entomologist. — Monte 
Carlo and the New Forest are further apart 
than Monmouth and Macedon, Yet they 
have one point in common. “ Painted 
Ladies ” are to be found in both. 


Note by an Impecunious Scribbler. — 
There is no cry more galling to the soul of 
genius than that of an omnibus conductor 
calling out “ Bank I Bank I ” 



March Fare (to himself ) , “Hooray! ISTo more 
harrying me for another eight months ! 
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[According to the London Govermnent Bill, there is a prospect cf Ladies being Mayors and AhJeimen.] 

The Right Worshipful the L\dy Mayor, with Mace-bearer, Sword-bearer, Town Clerk, and She-rives in attendance. 


STEWARD I 

[The new remedy for sea-sickness is to wear red 
spectacles, which send the blood to the head.] 

At the latest cure for mal-de-mer 
Imagination boggles I 
You ’d never ^ess — ^they bid you wear 
A pair of bright red goggles I 

A nautical mistake is this 

Some landsman has exhorted ; 

With two red lights you ’d go amiss — 

One green lamp should be sported 1 

Thus then equipped, you ’U steer your 
course 

With confidence assured, 

And never raise, in accents hoarse, 

The doleful cry of “ Stured I ” (sic). 


FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S 
DIARY. 

Monday, — Just received the following from 
my nephew Max : — 

Dear Unolb Charley, 

Ass I wrote 2 or 3 weeks ago teling you 
we were esstabishing a School Debayting 
Sosiety I thort youd like to know how it 
got on well it was all rite at first I was a 
Oonsurfative as I sed I shood be & made 
Stinker one too he wantid to be a Libral 
but I jolly soon made him shut up becos 
alltho hes a rotter his vote counts all the 
saim I spose theres lots of rotters in the 
reel Parlyment whoos votes counts all the 
saim isnt there well Smith Major was 
Pressydent & tried to cock it over the 
rest of us hes an ass & just when I was 
speeking on a Reslootion “ That Rusher is 
the Heredtry enummy of England” Jones 
Major larfd sniggring ass he is well I kept 
quite carlm & sed if the Hon. Member 
(fancy him being a Hon, Member) means 
that as a ninsult He jolly well let him have 
it after school & then the Pressydent 
Smith Major you know sed shut up & I 
sed I shant shut up He punch his head & 
then the feUers got round & sed have it 
out after four in the long feeld dont fite 
hear or Pogglbs thats our form master 
will hear you & Jones Major tride to 
snear & sed he diddent want to hurt the 
Hon. Member but I sed that be blowed I 
was orfly riled & after school by gum I 

f ave it him, hot he had to shut up after the 
4th round he sucked a Lemmen & I a 


oringe between the rounds & he sed at last 
hed had enuff so we shook hands & we ’ve 
bin orful frens ever sinsce I gave him my 
old bat the one that brakes evry time you 
play with it & one of your cigars Uncle 
Charley witch I collar d wen we wear 
stoping with you & he was sick after it I 
tell you. 

The Reslootion for discushion next week 
is “ That Lord Sorlsbrys conduct of Forren 
afairs meats the approovle of this House ” & 
ass Ime leading speeker for Lord S. Ime 
going round to sum of the litle chaps jest 
to give them a hint that theyd better vote 
for my side or He maike it hot for them its 
surpriceing how easy it is to get fellers — 
espeshally litle fellers — to vote wen you 
jest do that & praps twist there arms a bit. 
if you like He send you result of discushion 
drop me a line — & you mite send us sum 
sossages at the saim time too I mean enuff 
for Tommy & me to last a fortnight we dont 
mind them rather high. 

Your aneckshunt nephew 
Max. 



AFTER AN EASTERTIDE FESTIVITY- 
ON THE INNER CIRCLE. 

Guard. “ "Where are you for ? ” 

Old Gent. “ I oright — ^Edgware Road.” 
Guard. “"Well, mind you get out this time. 
You’ve been round three times ! ” 


ODE TO EASTER. 

(With ajpologies to the North-JSast Wind.) 

Welcome, wintry Easter, 

Shame it is to see 
Odes and songs to Christmas, 

Ne’er a verse to thee. 

Welcome, bitter Easter, 

Cut the early rose. 

Freeze the nesting black-bird, 

Nip the unguarded nose. 

Tired we were of summer, 

Voted zephyrs queer, 

When the storms of Winter 
Ought to have been here. 

Easter, send us blizzards. 

Frosts exceeding great. 

Make amends for Christmas, 

Turn us out to skate ! 

» Xc «K « 

Welcome, sunny Easter, 

Mayst thou with thee bring 
All the warmth of Summer 
AH the youth of Spring I 
Welcome, balmy Easter, 

Make the blossom blow, 

Give the keen manoeuvring 
Volunteer a show. 

Come with soft South-wester 
Breathing mild and kind, 

Kill the influenza. 

Knock the microbe blind. 

Easter, send us sunshine. 

Sunshine every day, 

Cricket, golf, and tennis, 

Tarn us out to play 1 
♦ * ♦ 

Thus the bard greets Easter 
With a double voice, 

Gents, you pays your money, 

Gents, you takes your choice ; 

For the good old weather, 

Cold or hot, allow — 

With the hard bid Easter 
Welcome — anyhow I 


Legal Enquiries. 

Is it correct to describe a pair of old- 
fashioned spectacles as “ ancient lights ” ? 

Should an action on a “bill of sale” be 
brought in the Admiralty Court ? 

Is the acceptance of an invitation by letter 
a “ promissory note ” ? 

Are pipes and cigarettes “ necessaries ” for 
an “Infant”? 


VOL. CXVI, 








pdOllMiliil 



LOOTIMG THE CHINA SHOP. 

Denmark. “Hebe! I say! Where do 1 come 
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A DBPEEOATION. 

Report has it that Parisian close-fitting skirts 
have reached a point which do not permit the 
wearer to sit down .” — Fashion column of Evening 
Faper.'\ 

Ohuelish Damon 1 wherefore frown ? 

Why your angry brow be knitting 
At the fashion of my gown, 

Closely to the figure fitting ? 

Such a gibe I little heed — 

Scorn your censures magisterial— 

For I truthfull;^ can plead 
That its cost is not material. 

Justly oft did you upbraid 
Daphne (she must own with blushes) 
For the fortunes you have paid 
For her poplins, silks and plushes 

Then forbear this once to use 
Those bad words you are so pat in. 

Now that buying gowns I choose 
One at least that can’t be sat in. 


THE BLESSINGS OF SCIENCE. 

(An anticipation of the days when the Govern- 
ment will have provided us all with cheap 
telephones,) 

[Eminent Author discovered in his study^ 
wrestling with the most crucial sentences 
of his new story. Bell of telephone on 
wall rings loudly, 

E, A, (throwing down pen and walking 
across to the instrument). Dash that beUl 
— that ’s the sixth time it ’s interrupted me 
this morning I (Takes up tube,) Well, 
what is it ? 

Voice No, 1. One moment, Sir— only a 
moment. In the interests of science, which 
in this case correspond closely with your 
own, there is a q^uestion which, if you will 
pardon the liberty we take in so doing, we 
feel bound to put to you. That question. 
Sir, trifling as it may seem 

E, A, For goodness’ sake, hurry up 1 
Who are you ? What d’you want to know ? 

Voice i^o. 1. We, Sir, are Dibbs & Co- 
Limited. And the question which we would 
put is simply this — Ha/oe you used Dibbs^ 
Soap ? Unrivalled in quality, creamy, 
superfatted 

E. A, (angrily). Go to blazes ! 

[Throws down tube and returns to his 
writing - table. After another two 
minutes bell rings again. 

Voice No, 2. Are you there ? It ’s Mrs. 
Tomkinson, Gloucester Place. 

E, A. (to himself). Who on earth is JVIrs. 
Tomkinson ? Some friend of my wife’s, I 
suppose. (Aloud,) Well, what is it ? 

Voice No, 2. We ’re very anxious about 
Bobby. He didn’t sleep at all well, and 
he simply won’t touch his bread-and-milk 
this morning. I’m almost afraid it is 
measles, after all 1 

E, A, Sorry to hear it— but the fact is, 
that I ’m rather busy this morning, and 

Voice No, 2. Oh, but even if you can’t come 
round to see him, we want your advice. Do 
you think a dose of quinine or . . . EeaUy, 
Doctor Pillbox, I never heard such dis- 
graceful language 1 . . . What ? Not Doctor 
Pillbox ? Aren’t you number twenty -four 
thousand and seventy-nine ? . . . (Pause) , . . 
Oh, I am so sorry. I see, on looking again, 
that Doctor Pillbox is twenty -four thousand 
and ninety -seven — ^most stupid mistake . . . 

[E. A. flies back to writing-table. Bell 
rings again as he dips his pen in ink- 
pot. 

Voice No, 3. Hullo I . . . Ah, there you 



Famotis Lion Comigue (to his Agents who is not much of a cigar smoker). What did you 
THINK OF THAT CiGAK AS I GIVE YOU THE OTHER DAY ? ” 

Agent. “Well, the First Night I liked it well enough. But the Second Night 
I didn’t like it so well. And the Third I didn’t like it at all ! ” 


are. I say, come and dine with us on 
Thursday, will you ? 

E, A. (after hurried glance at engagement- 
book), Thanks, very much. 

Voice No, 3. That ’s right, then— eight 
0 ^ clock. 

[E. A. returns to his story; two minutes 
later he rushes back to tel^hone), 

E, A, Hi I You there ! Stop I 1 say, wait a 
minute 1 (No answer,) EiW (Silence, Drops 
tube and gazes despairingly round room.) Now 
who the dickens was it that asked me to 
dinner ? Sounded rather like Lambert’s 
voice— or was it Timmis ? (Bell rings,) Yes, 
yes. (Eagerly,) I ’m here— who is it ? 

Voice No, 4. Messrs. Settee, Sir, uphol- 
sterers and furnishers. May we remind you 
that our annual spring sale commences to- 
day ? The favour of a visit is respectfully 
solicited. Substantial reductions m every 
department. All goods marked in plain 
figures. 

[E. A. throws down imbe, rushes Lack to his 
table, and begins to write. Takes no 
notice of the bell, which rings repeatedly, 


and manages to complete fov/r sentences 
before a cemtinuous peal brings him to 
the telephone again — m a violent rage, 

E, A. (fiercely). Oh, you’re there, are 
you? Well, whoever you are, you may- 
just go away] and drown yourself. No, domt 
try to explain— go away, and leave me in 
peace — or — or I^ come round and murder 
you 1 

Voice No, 5. So that ’s the way you talk to 
your old Aunt Lavinia, is it ? That ever 
nephew of mine should take to drink— but I 
might have known it 1 Now I ’m going to 
telephone to my solicitor, Sic, and ask him 
to make me a new will 1 

[As E. A. drops tube in horror, His Wife 
enters the room. 

His Wife, Didn’t you hear the lunch 
gong, dear? I hope you have had a nice 
quiet morning’s work ? 

E, A, (groaning). Delightful I 

The Stock Broker’s Yade Mbcum. — A 
book of good quotations. 
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BystaniMr {to Hovsemva, whosemounthcis fallen after refusing), “Youp. Hop.sb reminds me op the Roman Empire.” 
Horseman. “Roman Empire! Why?” Bystander. “Because he has dsolinsd and sallbst, don’t you see! 


INFANT ASPIRATIONS. 

[Being a further record of “ the early impressions of famous men as to the 
callings they had a desire to adopt on reaching the estate of manhood ; with 
Mr, Funch's acknowledgments as before. N.B. — Apart from the first letter, 
there is no order of merit or other classification in the following arrangement.] 

It was always my ambition to become 'What I am, I know of 
nothing finer. H-ll C-nb. 

P.S. — The above letter is strictly confidential, as I cannot bear 
to seem to advertise myself. But if yon insist on publishing it, 
please give it a prominent position. 

My Early- Victorian aspiration was to be a dashing Cavahy 
Officer. I fancied the Inniskilling Dragoons. Even as it is, I am 
sornetimes mistaken for a Balaclava (Heavy Brigade) Veteran, 
owing to a slight suspicion of military swagger in my movements, 
the involuntary result of childhood’s yearnings. 

Yours plaintively, W. E. H. L-cky. 

» -heart was divided between the professions of a Gheap- 
a Bill-poster. But, hke so many brilliant young men 
from Oxford, I was entrawed into Journalism, and finally settled 
into the Editorship of the Greatest Journal in the World. At first 
the dignity of its traditions prevented me from introducing into 
its pages any of the elements of my original ambition. But 
now, I rejoice to say, te7npora mutantur. Our All-fired American 
Encyclopede Syndicate has just concludedits Unparalleled Clearance 
Sale. Look out for tha next chance — our Spring-Gleaning Job-lot 
of old Suburban Directories ; also our cheap line in Half -calf Early 
Fathers, on the hire system. Come early with your first week’s 
deposit, and see that we get it. 

Awaiting your esteemed orders, G. E. B-oklb. 
P.S. — ^Have you tried a sample of our Old Times Gin ? 

As an infant I had a craving to become a Leader of Society. 
Later on, I penetrated the thin coating of hypocrisy which lies 
like an upper^ crust upon this seething pie of frivolity. By a 
natural revulsion of feeling I became a dramatic satirist, and 
held up to social foibles the revealing mirror of Gis-pontine Art. 
It is only when Society comes to my plays, and finds its ovm 
privileged actions, its own allusive speech, its own esoteric mode 


of thought reflected to the life, that it learns what an impossibly 
ridiculous existence it is leading. It shall ever be my life -wort 
thus to biograph with fearless accuracy the fleeting tastes of the 
world of Fashion. Yours, in the bonds of Art, H. A. J-nbs. 

With my first lessons in spelling, I resolved to become a 
Publisher. It seemed so pure, so beautiful a thing to be. But I 
knew I never could be good enough : so I became an Author, in 
the hope at least of catching some reflected grace from contact 
wnth my Ideal. But, alas I the image was found to have feet of 
putty and a face of brass. So now I throw things at it once a 
month in a magazine which I run express for th^urpose. 

Yours, very earnestly, W-lt-r B-s-nt. 

From the time when I could sing my first Dutch hymn I wanted 
to be an Angel,* and have wings, I can’t think that tbia notion 
was very uitlandish. I sometimes have a fluffy feeling down my 
back ; and when the moonlight falls on the veldt, my hat often 
gets mistaken for a halo. Also, I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Ch-mb-rl-n once expressed a wish that I was already in H ^n. 

Your soaring Uncle, P-l Kr-g-r, 

I suppose I must have been in advance of the female movement 
of my day ; for Oh 1 how I longed to be a woman-critic (or ought 
I to have said critiqite?). And now it can never, never be. For 
they say that critics are people who have failed in Art. So I can 
never be a critic. Yours, and humanity’s, M-r-b G-r-lli. 

I admit that the love of Truth is an acquired taste with me, like 
Gorgonzola and^ bitters. Otherwise I closely resembled young 
Washington, being fired with-a passion for my country. I wanted 
to see England ^ow greater and greater every day. So I entered 
the Diplomatic Service and became a foreign detach^. I Imow 
better now. H. L-b-ch-rb. 

I th^ I was stiU in long-clothes, a mere handful of little 
endearing laces and frills and things, when I was wrought upon 
by the passionate desire of publishing a life of myself. Youknow the 
feeling ? Something that tells you that the great world is waiting 
to learn your story from your own perfect lips ? Then came my 
beautiful, beautiful, hair, and grew and grew till it overshadowed 
every other thought. In an oval mirror, I would sit and watch 
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my wan face looking “like a slip of the yonng moon glimmering 
through a pine- wood ” ; for so I have described it in my latest 
antobiograpny — first instalment just out, price six shillings. I 
hardly know how many lives of myself I have written by now. 
There are some things the public never tire of. They may be 
led away for a time by the British “ brutality ” of a Kipling, but 
they come back in the end to the “ young apostle of sentiment ” 
(see my latest autobiography — first instalment just out, price six 
shillings). Yours, more beautifully than ever, 

B. Lb G-ll-nnb. 

I quite meant to be a temperance-lecturer. Yours, in haste, 

Ph-l M-y. 

My childish brain (I use the epithet in a purely temporal sense) 
was haunted by a terror not commonly experienced, as I under- 
stand, by the ordinary infant. It arose irom the uncertainty 
surrounding the authorship o'f the plays attributed to a certain 
William Shakspearb. I was obsessed by the fear that I myself 
might conceivably be branded with the suspicion of having pro- 
duced the inferior work m question. I determined at my earliest 
convenience to publish plays of my own, in order to refute so 
monstrous a theory. I should have thought that the masterpieces 
which I proceeded to create — some nice, others nasty — ^womd be 
easily recognised as being too subtle to have emanated from the 
blundering intelligence which evolved the so-oaUed works of W. S. 
But it seems that, owing to their originality, none of them came 
into sufficiently obvious competition with the journeyman labours 
of the other gentleman. Also a great number of them omitted to 
have themselves put on the stage. However, I have now gone 
straight to the mark ; and I trust that my new play — The Temp- 
tations of Antony Ccesar ; or^ Much Ado about 8hakspea/re — ^will, 
once for all, clear me of the suspicion of being implicated in the 
authorship of Hamlet^ (fee, Yours diffidently, 

G. B-rn-ed Sh-w. 

{Telegram,'] 

Be verting to last week’s letter subject facial hair in navy answer 
to riddle why is war-lord’s dilemma hke our moustache because it 
has two horns well rowed Cambridge William K. Potsdam. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDEAL. 

To THE Very Illustrious Mr. Punch. 

Very Illustrious Sir,— I have the honour to send you this 
letter, translated for me from my own language by an English 
friend. 

For the first time I am visiting your great city, I arrived a few 
days ago, eager to see all the beautiful works of art which it 
contains. Since I was a boy I have heard of the English, and 
how some of them would almost go to war to preserve an old 
building or statue in my country. At Venice, at Florence, at 
Borne, the municipalities are ignorant and wilfully destroy many 
beautiful objects. But there are some Italians, like myself, who 
love the exquisite works of art which we have inherited. So when 
your countrymen, a few months ago, founded an English society to 
protect Italian monuments we were amused, but not ungrateful, 
I think that a certain Commendatore Biohmond was one of the 
principal members. 

You can imagine that I expected to 'see in the capital of a 
country so anxious, not to say so violent, in the defence of Italian 
art, every new building and statue as beautiful as possible, and 
every old work of art protected with the eager, not to say intrusive, 
zeal which is displayed ^ your country in reference to mine. 

I have seen. Sir, the Temple Bar Memorial, and the statues on 
the Thames Embankment and at Westminster. I wish to see no 
more. In many Italian towns there are statues of Garibaldi 
which are better. I have also seen your Palace of Justice and 
some other public buildings, some new streets, and Piccadilly 
Circus. The latter, which should have been a noble Piazza 
Centrale, is a hideous, shapeless space. It does not seem to me 
much more beautiful than the ugly Piazza Vittoiio Emmanuele at 
Florence, which the English so loudly condemn. I have therefore 
seen enough of your ney^ buildings. The Municipality of London 
is evidently no more artistic than the Municipality of 'Florence. 

At last this morning I think to myself that there remain the old 
buildings, which are no doubt protected with love and reverence. 
I will visit the Cathedral of London. 

As soon as I arrive I see that it is the masterpiece of a great 
artist. The beauty of the btdlding is in its form alone, for there is 
no colour, as in Italy. I enter by the west door. The interior of 
the nave, also designed without colour, is superb. Here is a 
building which even the Municipality of London would not dare 
to touch. 

I advance, and suddenly I perceive under the great dome a space 
mottled with colours so hideous, so incongruous, that even an 



HIS SUNDAY OUT. 


Sir E. L-ws-n [out for a little Sunday exercise to improve his drcula- 
tion). “Find London a bit expensive, do you? Got to get back; 
TO Sheffield, eh ? Well, well, bight thing to do, dear boy. 
Ta-ta. Very odd I should have stumbled across a sort of 
Country Cousin of mine — same Kame, too — ^the moment I started.” 

Italian house painter would hesitate to use them in the decoration 
of a restaurant. Pink, and green, and yellow 1 They are exactly 
the colours of the English l(M)ster salad — ^the pink oi the lobster, 
the green of the lettuce, the yellow of the sauce. The yellow 
shines in spots, the green glitters in misshapen panels, but the 
pink is formed by a red pattern on a white ground, resembling a 
cheap wall paper. Beneath, in gigantic black letters, is an inscrip- 
tion. Though I understand some English, I cannot read it, for the 
letters join and mingle together in strange and unknown diphthongs. 

Even here, then, the Municipality of London has laid its 
desecrating hand 1 But no I ask for information from a 
sacristan, and discover that this imitation of a lobster salad is the 
work of the Commendatore Bichmond himself. Diavolo ! It is 
he who would tell us in Italy how to manage om' own business. 
As I hurry away I notice an alms-box inscribed, “ For the 
Decoration of the Cathedral.” Is it possible that any one can 
contribute ? 

To-morrow I return to Florence to inaugurate an Italian Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Monuments and Beautiful Edifices in 
England. Unless we, the lovers of art in Italy, interfere soon, 
the exterior of your beautiful cathedral may also become pink and 
green and yellow. 

I have the honour to be Your Excellency’s very humble servant, 

Leonardo Tiziano Buonarroti. 


Church and Stage. — Mr. Wise, of Liverpool, wished to know 
“ why the Bishop did not act ? ” The answer, which we would 
suggest, is evident and satisfactory, i,e, “His Lordship is not an 
actor.” Is “ Wise ” an assumed name ? However, “ What ’s in a 
name ? ” Nothing i even though it suggests wisdom. 

Bus IN Finland. — The Tsar does not contemplate a perfect 
picture of Finland. He wishes it to remain un-Finnish’ d. 
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‘^How MUCH was old Mr. Baskerville’s^^estate sworn at by his next-of-kinJ^ ” He , ‘‘Oh — a pretty good lot.” 
She. “JReally? Why, I heard he died worth hardly anything!” He. “Yes, so he did — that's just it,” 


“SEEING DOUBLE.” 

Yes, we admit the soft impeachment : we did “ see double ” at 
the Adelphi, aAd ever there were a place wherein to see double, 
surely the Adelphi. ol ad€\<f>oij is that place for choice. Two single 
gentlemen are, at this theatre, distinctly and intelligibly rolled into 
one, in the person of Mr. Norman Forbes, who nightly appears as 
Louis 1LIV\ and Ma/rcMali, his brother, very much to 

his own satisfaction and to that of a public which loves murderous, 
mysterious melodrama, ’Tis a grim old story, and if it is to be 
classed among the “ blood and thunder ” pieces, surely it requires 
a little “ hght’ning ’* ? Just a trifle of light comedy thrown in, and 
more brilliancy, especially In the finish, would be a great relief to 
this sad historical tragedy, which inspired the Anthony Hope-M 
story of The Prisoner of Zenda, 

And we are forcibly reminded of this latter romantic melodrama 
under the Alexandrine management by the presence in the east of 
.that firsi-rate comedian, Mr. W, H. Vernon, who in King Street 
represented the arch-conspirator. Colonel ’Saj^te^ but here, at the 
"Adelphi, 'he appears as another arch-conspirator. The Bishop of 
Vannes, “m paHihm^^=m&l9dromaficiSf^ Monseigneur D'Herhla/y, 
He is robbed of his rank in the bill, where Ms lordship is styled 
simply “ Monsieur.” The piece, excellently oast, is admirably 
acted, and if “ our friends in front ” had only been treated to some 
interspersed well-timed levity, and if it had* ended with a blaze of 
triumph, just to, celebrate the marriage important point) of 
Lomse defld 'ValUife, "-ch armingly played by Miss Kate Eorkb, 
and PhiUppe, now Louis~dM^PfWn;eMi no, we should say, Louis, 
King of the French, we could have predicted the certainty of 
I a long run and a ‘‘ genuine Adelphi success.’ ' By the way, 

I impersonating Louis, mi^t have started a new idea 


and brought us down to the modern time of the Citizen King, 
Louis Philippe. However, Mr. Norman Forbes cannot very 
well alter that now. 

Little Miss Valli Valli is a most vaUi-able child-actress, 
appearing as the Due de Vermandois (quite a little Due !), son of 
Louise de Valin Valli-ere, Little Miss Yalli will soon be a-mountin* 
in her profession. Mr. Abingdon, in high heels, silks, satins, 
and periwig, is as thorough a villain as ever he was in the most 
modem nineteenth-century costume. Miss Genevieve Ward is 
most impressive in her short scenes as Anne of Austria, Her 
make-up and acting are both perfect. Excellent, too, is Miss 
Dolores Drummond as the Scotch nurse, though somehow the 
intended humour and pathos of the part alike miss fire. 

A very strong and most effective situation at the end of the 
fourth act brings down the curtain to thoroughly hearty and 
prolonged applause. In Act V. those who, with Mr, justice 
Shallow, ask, “And is old Double dead?”* will be answered in 
the af&rmative; and then ought to come a brilliant scene, with 
“ ViveleBoir^ 

Mr. Sugden’s make-up for Canrdmal Mazeurin is picturesque ; 
only he ought to be satisfied with being a picture ; as a speaking 
likeness he decidedly does not impress us. Mi hien! “Double, 
double, toil and trouble,” must Mr. Norman Forbes say to him- 
self ; but iE merit is to be rewarded, his labour will not have been 
lost, and he wifi, be “ doubly ” grateful. Should he go “ on tour ’ 
with this piece, of course he will commence with “ Dublin.” 

* Henry the Fourth, Part 2, III., 2, 


The Made of the Mill. — The winner of a boxing match at the 
National Sporting Club, Covent Garden. 







■sAi/Tii 


ALL THE OOMFOETS OF A HOME! 


John Bull (Inspector of Transvaal School), “ LOOK HERE, MR. KRUGER 1 I ’VE JUST RECEIVED THIS 
COMPLAINT FROM THE BOYS, PERHAPS YOU ’LL KINDLY INFORM ME WHAT IT MEANS ? ” 

Mr. Krutoer (Headmaster), “ COMPLAINTS, MR. BULL I I ’VE HEARD NO COMPLAINTS 1 WHY, THEY RE 
AS HAPPY AS THE DAY IS LONG 1 ” 
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Mother {who has offered Bolhie some larley-sugar). ''Oh, Bobbie, I ’m afeaid that 's too 
BIG A BIT ! ” 

Bobbie {biting off and eating about half). " Now IT ’s not too big, Mummy ! 


THE ONLY WAY. 

{A Fragment of a Bomance of a Budget.) 

“ I MUST do it 1 ” observed tbe millionaire 
gloomily, as be read an account of the 
requirements of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. " The deficit is not the fault of 
the right hon. gentleman. It was to make 
England great and respected that the money 
was expended, and yet if there is to be fresh 
taxation the blame will be laid at his door. 
It shall not be 1 ” 

And then once more he wrinkled his brow 
in serious thought. 

“ Yes,” he repeated, “ it must be done, and 
yet I fear the pain.” 

Then he thought of the latest novel from 
a female pen. 

“ That should^ do the deed ; ” and he sat 
down and steadily began to read. He was 
weary, and his eyes closed. But he awakened 
himself by pinching his arms, and went on 
reading. 

He read, and read, and read, and stiU 
went on reading. 

Then he became distraught, and at length 


“ Noble patriot 1 ” exclaimed the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with tears in his 
eyes. " Had it not been for him the very 
existence of the Ministry might have been 


in danger. Like a modern Curtius, he has 
jumped into the deficit 1 ” 

And the Chancellor of the Exchequer met 
the House with a bold front because his 
budget balanced, thanks to a considerable 
increase — at the last moment — ^in the Death 
Duties I 


HOW TO WBITE A "PLAY NOVEL.” 

{From our Experienced Dramatist.) 

Keep as many of the names in the 
original as possible, and to some extent 
annex the dialogue appropriate to the 
characters. Change time and scene as 
much as you please. Alter the plot to suit ^ 
the exigencies of the stage and the com- 
pany. Be sure to have a prologue in which 
you can introduce what in your opinion the 
novelist has unwisely omitted. Preserve 
the title of the story, and obtain the consent 
of the author to your proceedings. Cut 
and contrive to any extent, and remember 
that what may be well for the library wont 
do for the stage. Knock the book about 
until its creator will find it difdcult to 
recognise it, then serve it up before the 
critics, and be told on the morning following 
its production that you have taken a dainty 
dis h and made a mess of it. 

Another cmd better way. Write a play and 
then novelise it. As to date of appearance. 


first come first served. But bear in mind 
that the treasury of the theatre is about six 
times as productive of profit as the counting- 
house of the Publisher. 


PALMISTRY. 

Bondeau. 

Upon her hand the lines I trace, 

Amd like a Seer of ancient race, 
Foretell a tale of bane and bliss, 

But while thus occupied, I wis, 

I note the beauty of her face. 

Her tiny wrists are lapped in lace, 
Which only half conceals their grace, 
And with respect I press a kiss 
Upon her hand. 

Then as my passion grows”apace 
I have a lonmg to embrace 
This dear deli^tful Merry Miss, 

But she will not permit of this, 

Tin I a golden circlet place 
Upon her hand. 


RE-DRESSING THE WRONGS. 

{Parliamentary Gossip of a future date.) 

[" The State legislature of ■Wisconspi is at the 
present time engaged upon the consideration of 
‘ a Bill for the Prohibition of Tight-lacing.’ ” — 
The World.'] 

It is clear that the Government have no 
light task before them if they^ intend to pass 
even a few of the principal bills included in 
their programme for the Session. The^ Small 
Shoes Amendment Act, for instance, is con- 
sidered by some members to be far too mild 
a liieasurb for carrying out a much needed 
reform. On the other hand, I hear that 
Lord Charles Bbresford intends to move 
its rejection when the bill comes for 
second reading. His experience in China 
leads him to believe that the smallest size of 
shoe is by no means unbecoming. 


The Divided Skirt Act, again, is sure to 
provoke a great deal of criticism. As at 
present drafted, it makes the wearing of this 
form of garment a penal offence. 

Very general disappointment is expressed 
in the Lobbies that the Government has not 
announced its intention of dealing drasti- 
cally with Ties. It is contended that the 
present size of the fashionable tie constitutes 
a grave national danger. What makes the 
omission stranger is that, by some technical 
flaw, ties are held to be excluded from the 
operation of the " Frills and Fripperies 
Act ’ ’ of last Session. A huge demonstration 
took place at the Albert HaU last night, at 
which speakers of all shades of political 
opinion agreed in declaring prompt legis- 
lation in the matter to be necessary, and 
numerous petitions to the same effect are 
, being received fiom all parts of the country. 


As usual, there are a huge number of 
private bills to be brought in, though their 
chance of becoming law is remote indeed. 
Many of them come from those well-mean- 
ing faddists who wish Parliament to spend 
its time in providing a more efficient Army 
and Navy, and other equally unimportant 
details. These gentlemen seem incapable 
of understanding that while so many serious 
problems of dress -reform remain to be dealt 
with, it is useless to expect the House of 
Commons to waste its hours over such a 
trumpery matter as National Defence. 
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OUR BOOKIlSfG-OPPICE. 

Production of a second essay is a critical time for man or woman 
who has, earlier, burst out of obscurity with a story that set the 
world a talking In A Double Thread (Hutchinson), Ellen 
Thornbycroft Fowler comes well out of the ordeal. As a stoiy 
Isabel Ca/rnaby, though in plot less elaborately constructed, is 

S erhaps the better. It certainly has more flesh and blood in it. 

liss Fowler’s failing, a serious one for a novelist, is occasional 
inability to individualise all the characters that crowd her pages. 
She does not so much create men and women as she labfis lay 
figures, and, from an overflowing store, distributes among them 
smart things to say. The smart things are very good, often in the 
quickness of their insight, the profundity of their wisdom, the 
^ow of their humour, and the epigrammatic turn of their phrasing, 
reminiscent of Georg-b Eliot. The difference is that whilst 
every one of George Eliot’s men, women, and children breathe 
and live and have their distinct being, there are groups of Miss 
Fowler’s puppets who are mere names. In A Double Thread the 
best characters are two of minor account — CluUerhuck, the gardener 
(a fresh, original study), and the Bector, Phil^ Co/rtwright, Miss 
Fowler would have vastly increased the human interest of her 
story if, after the desertion of Miss Harman by that pragmatical 
prig, Captain Le Mesurier, she had married her to the Bector. 
To my Baronite’s fancy the gem of the novel is the story, 
exquisitely told in a dozen pages, of how the Bector loved and 
lived and did not marry. Miss Fowler has not, as yet, nearly 
fulfilled the promise of her start. That it was a bold, high flight 
appears from the circumstance that a study of her second novel 
suggests comparison with George Eliot. A Double Thread at 
least sustains the promise. 

In styling his melodramatic story The Silent Home m PimUco 
(John Long), Fergus Hume has chosen an attractive title, which 
is somewhat discounted by its publisher’s choice of a cover. Two 
shadows on a blind, however mysterious in the narrative, only 
remind us of Les Ombres CMmises, which are still the cause of 
much merriment. But let not the doubting reader be put ofl by 
the shadows, for the substance of the story will be found, by those 
who revel in crime and its detection, to he' most exciting. The 
I trail is crossed again and again, and just as we think we are to 


bear the “ view halloa 1 ” we are put off the scent and have to 
start afresh. The construction of the plot is very ingenious, and 
the hero, a near relation to Sherlock Holmes, distances the pro- 
fessional detective who is generous enough to take up the’'running 
just at the point where the amateur breaks down. As a lively bit 
of sensationalism le temps the Baron can honestlv re- 
commend The Silent House , The Baron de B.-W. 


LYBICAL OUTBAGES. 

VII.— All for— Money. 

0 TALK not to me of a name great in story, 

A name that is money ’s the essence of glory ; 

And a “ good thing ’’ producing per cent, five-and-tw'enty 
Is worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 

What are garlands and crowns if your clothes are all shabby ? 
They would be like a peerage conferred on a cabby ; 

My head scorned them when young, and it scorns them now hoary. 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory ? 

0 Fame I — ^if thy smiles ever seemed to me vital, 

’Twas less for tlie sake of high honours or title. 

Than to make the Investor disposed to affect us 

On the strength of my name in some doubtful prospectus. 

Fortune only I ’ve sought, and (no matter how) found her — 

Some people have called me unscrupulous bounder” — 

But my bank-book shows all that is bright in my story, 

1 know it is cash, and I feel it is glory. 


Will “ the Guinea Public,” as the astute interviewer said^ to 
Lady Bandolph d propos of her Anglo-Saxon Magaeine, meaning 
those of the public who have a guinea to spare, keep up the de- 
mand for this luxurious light literature ? There are always a lot of 
“guinea-pigs” ready to accept shares and office on eveay and 
any direction. But these are guinea-pigs who take, but do not 
spend, the guinea. We hope there are lots of spare guineas about, 
and thac her ladyship will find her new literary field “ ripe with 
golden grain.” 
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MR. BALFOUR’S HOLIDAY NIGHTMARE ! 

He dreamt he was starting off in a carriage with Mr. C-rtn-y, Sir J-hn G-rst, and Mr. M-cl-n, all of whom he has invited to spend the holidays 
with him. The climax was reached when the eagle eye of Sir Ell-s Ashm-d B-rtl-tt detected a vacant seat and he joined the party. 


Friday, when his reverie broken in upon by | 
startling sound. Is it ? Yes — ^no. Can it 
be ? It is 1 ' 

Prince Arthur standing at table of 
House of Commons offering a sporting bet 1 
^ In moment of excitement Jemmy sees h's 
right hon. friend perched on empty cham- 
pagne case set in the stricken field, arrayed 


Prince Arthur’s infringement of rights of 
private members. Here ’s where the sport- 
ing offer came in. 

“ I am quite ready,” said Prince Arthur, 
“ to leave this matter to decision of private 
members. Government Whips shall not 
interfere ; members go as they please on 
question of meeting at noon to-morrow for 


London Betting . — ^Westminster and Subur- 
ban; 100 to 1 against Woman’s Eights run- 
ning to-morrow night. The price remained 
on offer. 

Tuesday. Business done . — Adjourned for 
Easter Holidays. S. Y. L., as the American 
widow engraved on her husband’s tomb, 
meaning, “ See you later.” 


THE GOOD OLD (SUNDAY) TIMES.! 

[“ The Sunday Times, which, inter alia, contain? 
an allusion to Verdant Green in Tom Brown at \ 
Oxford, refeis to the past glories of Brasenose, ; 
when it bumped its fellow-colleges on the Cher- ' 
well.’^ — JDa%^ Paper. 1 i 

Ye bells of Oxford, mellow chimes. 

Most musical ding-dong. 

Inspire with melody my rhymes 
The while beneath these knotted limes 
I muse upon the good old times, 
Forgotten — ah, how long I 

In fancy’s eye, methinks I see 
The gallant eight of B.N.C. 1 

Careering up the Char ; 1 


Isis they scorn, and like a salmon 
They leap the rollers there (no gammon I) 
Swift as a shooting star. 

Scared like a shoal of startled fry 
The men in Parson’s Pool do fly, 

Dive, vanish, scurry helter-skelter, 

Swim, flounder to the bank for shelter 
Until the boat is hj. 

To race on CherweU is an art 
Whereof no longer any knowledge is, 
Yet B.N.C. mth dauntless heart 
And straininff sinews forward dart 
To bump tneir fellow-colleges. 

0 Char, most tortuous of streams, 

Where is the daring cox that dreams 
To navigate thy course that teems 
With weed and stump and dam ? 


0 idle toil 1 It were less vain 
To row a bump -race in a drain, 

Or even on the Cam 1 
Then am I drunk that I should see 
These startling feats of B.N.C.? 

1 think — and doubtless you ’ll agree — 
I rather think I am. 

O good old times 1 0 golden days. 
The subject of my rhymes 1 
Mine eyes in wonderment I raise 
When I reflect upon your ways, 

O good old (Sunday) Times I 


Legal Enquiry. — ^If I give my landlord 
a month’s notice to expire, on the 10th of 
the month, shall I make myself liable to a 
charge of manslaughter ? 
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The Desjponde'ilt AmoribL “It’s no good, Old Man. She says 

THAT HER DECISION IS IRREVOCABLE.” 

The Cheerful Cynic, “Then cheer up, my Boy. A Woman who 
HAS THE audacity TO MAKE SUCH A STATEMENT AS THAT CAN'T 
P088IBLT KNOW HER OWN MINI)!’* 


AES LONGA, YITA BEEYIS. 

That I have the artistic temperament, no one, I think, who 
knows me (and has suffered from my habit of being late for 
dmner) would for a moment deny. The power of creation, too, 
is in me, I feel sure, though other pre-occupations and a certain 
curious dislike to exertion has until now precluded my making my 
mark. 

True, I wrote a poem once — the quaintest Arabesque — ^mistaken 
for a parody, and as such printed by some stupid journal, where it 
had its measure of success. Sometimes I whistle and hum melo- 
dies that surprise me by their originality, and that I cannot help 
thinking, if carefully orchestrated and elaborated, might — ^who 
knows? — ^revolutionise British music. I stiH keep, framed, a 

f encil sketch done when a mere boy about seven. The subject is, 
think, a windmill, but about this I am not sure. There is no 
doubt that the signature is my own — Cecil Carington, very 
clearly written — though there are critics who think it may not be a 
genuine Carington, but merely a YYork of the same school done 
perhaps by one of his masters. 

I have myself no very clear opuiion on the subject, but if it has 
any value, that value must reside in the fact that the drawing is 
unique. If I did it, it is the only one I have ever done in my life. 
You will see, then, that when a great wave of ambition swept over 
me and I resolved at any cost to leave my footprints on the sands 
of time, the one difficulty was — ^which art to choose. 

I decided on literature. 

I would make a name, a great name. I would stand side bV 
side with Plaubert, shoulder to shoulder with Tourgenief, back 
to back with Balzac. And at the same time I would do some- 
thing entirely new in that I would immediately assert myself by 
appealing at once to the multitude and to the iVite, I would 


fascinate and instruct the populace by the same work of which the 
handful of great judges would say, “ Here we recognise a master- 
hand.” I would combine the depth and wisdom of a Meredith 
with the exquisite style of a Stevenson, and the strange, popular 
charm of a Corelli. 

“ What a good idea 1 ” my wife said, when I communicated my 
intention to her. “ Will you do it this morning, dear, while I am 
writing out the invitations for our dinner-party ? ” 

“ I will begin. I have my idea for a clear-cut gem of a story. 
But please write your invitations in another room,’ 

“ Oh, no, dear. You mustn’t disassociate your wife from your 
life-work. I should simply love to be in the room while you are 
writing a great work of genius and earning fame and glory. Be- 
sides, I shall want your advice about whom to ask, and any ad- 
dresses that I may forget.” 

“ I assure you, Dorothy, it is never done.” 

“What nonsense, Cecil. What about Milton? Didn’t his 
daughters help him ? ” 

“Ah, that was quite different. You see, Milton was blind. 
And I never heard that they helped him by writing invitations and 
consulting him while he was writing Paradise Lost,” 

“Well, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Carlyle, and Lady Byron, didn’t 
they share in their husbands’ pursuits ? ” 

I saw I had to give in, so consented. 

I had definitely settled that my story should have an “ artistic 
ending.” With tne care and elaboration of a true artist, I had, in 
my mind, polished and re-polished the final phrase. To strike the 
note, to leave the impression on the reader — that is what one 
should strive to do. I could not think of anything yet but the last 
sentence; but the rest would come to me. And I wrote down 
this phrase, the cadence of which should carry my name down 
through all the ages. “ Outside, the sea murmured.—JPmis.” 

“ Cecil, dear, do the Hendersons hve at 105, or 106, Cadogan 
Terrace? We simply must ask them — although I loathe her — 
because they sent us a horrible weddjM-present. Besides, I want 
her to see my dress from Paquin. Besides, they are rather a 
charming couple in a way. I am sure you would Hke him, because 
he collects postage-stamps and recites to music in the style of 
Clifford Harrison, which makes him rather an acquisition — ^not 
that I would allow him to do it in my house, would you, dear ? 
Now, would you, dear ? ” 

“ Outside, the sea murmured,” I repeated to myself, frowning, 
and lighting a cigarette. 

“ Cecil, dear, I hope you won’t mind my asking Arthur 
Cavendish. Of course he bores me because he rather lets one 
have it about the Popes, and Ojesars, and the Herman Emperor, 
and that sort of thing ; but he is awfully cultured and clever, and 
handsome and chic, and a sort of celebrity. And people can go 
about saying, “Who do you think I met at the Caringtons^? 
Arthur Cavendish.” 

“ Outside, the sea murmured,” I repeated again, taking a turn 
round the room. I was beginning to lose the thread of my idea. 
“ Outside, the sea ” 

“ KealLy, Cecil, I do think you make a mistake, shutting your- 
self up for such hours with your work. It can’t be good for the 
brain to stick to one subject so continuously. I know what it will 
be. You will be overworked, and have to go out of town in the 
middle of the season. I ’ve finished now, and I really think you 
ought to come out for a brisk walk in the Park. Glory and fame 
and all that are all very well, but I do think it is one’s duty not 
utterly to neglect one’s wife and one’s home. Not that t am 
jealous of your art, darling. On the contrary, I should like to 
spur you on and inspire you. Still, you must remember that you 
have some social obligations. Literature is quite nice at times, 
my dear, but then you know there is a time for everythmg.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, dear,” I said, laying down my pen. It 
is curious how exhausting the strain of mental work is. The 
greatest minds need some relaxation, and I thought that perhaps 1 
should find some inspiration in the rhododendrons. 


So like him I — Last Monday Sir Charles Scotter (“Charles 
his friend,” and everybody else’s) was the recipient of a testimonial 
firom some thirteen thousand L. & S.-W. employees, subscribing 
from one penn;^ to one shiUmg, the maximum fixed, in the form of 
a portrait of himself, “ done in oils,” by Mr. H. T. Wells, “ Oil 
Wells.” Let Wells alone to do a good portrait, and this one had 
no need to be a “ speaking likeness ” while the original was present 
to address the crowded and enthusiastic meeting ; hut, when alone, 
the portrait will “ speak for itself.” With great skill the artist has 
depicted the L. & S.-W. E. lines, lines of careful thought, on the 
countenance of the distinguished sitter. Sir Charles made a 
first-class speech, and a tender allusion to the orphanage children, 
who were among the donors. Ad multos cumos, Sir Charles 1 





THE DANCEE. 

Teiolbt. 

I LOVE to see the dancing girl 
Perform her pretty pirouette, 

So lightly does she twist and twirl. 

I love to see the dancing girl, 

With twinkling feet and arms awhirl, 

A sight not easy to forget, 

I love to see the dancing girl 
Perform her pretty pirouette. 

THE MODERN HERO. 

Nebdebss to say whom we refer to — 
needless to say that the undivided attention 
of London is at this moment concentrated 
upon the 

Small, but Sturdy Figure 
of Timothy Tibbits, the intrepid page-boy, 
who, on Thursday of last week, conveyed a 
note from his master in Berkeley Square to 
a house in the most distant wilds of Olapham 
In less than Three Hours 1 
No sooner had the news of the errand 
which Tibbits was to undertake electrified 
the town, than fifteen reporters, four photo- 
graphers, and a representative of a wax- 
work exhibition, were seen hastening with 
all possible speed to Berkeley Square. The 
youthful hero was discovered 
In the Kitchen 

with an open Bradshaw before him, and a 
peppermint lozenge in his mouth. He 
looked, perhaps, Sightly pale — and who 
could wonder at this, bearing in mind the 
stupendous task he had undertaken ? But he 
managed to hide his emotion wonderfully, and 
even smiled at the questions put to him. 


“Yes, I SHALL DO IT RIGHT ENOUGH,” 
was his marvellous reply to those who 
enquired whether he really had any hopes 
of succeeding in his gigantic endeavour. 
Although only twelve years of age, many 
an experienced traveller might have envied 
the celerity and ease with which Master 
Tibbits made his preparations for his 
journey. Wisely he declined to hamper 
himself by taking any luggage. Indeed, a 
bag of peppermints in one pocket, and a 
couple of oranges in the other, constituted 

Hjs sole Equipment 
for the journey. Needless to say, his fellow- 
servants assisted his preparations with the 
greatest ‘enthusiasm, and it was with visible 
emotion that the family butler raised a 
whistle to his lips and 

Summoned the Hansom 

which was to have the honour of conveying 
Tibbits for the first stage of his journey. 
The driver of the vehicle selected proved to 
be a Mr. John Jehu, of Bermondsey, and 
we hope to publish an illustrated interview 
with that gentleman in our next number. 
Numerous other cabs were quickly obtained 
for the photographers and reporters, and at 
11.27 precisely, amid terrific cheering from 
the large crowd which had assembled to 
witness the departure. 

The Procession started. 

No noteworthy incident occurred until 
the Strand was reached. Here there was a 
delay of some twenty minutes, as Tibbits’ 
hansom was 

Boarded by the Editor 
of an evening paper, who insisted on learning 


the hero’s views on Vaccination, the London 
Government Bill, and the Modern Drama. 
Moving on again, the perils of Waterloo 
Bridge were successfully negotiated, and 
shortly afterwards the procession 

Drew up at the Station. 

We reserve for a future number a full 
account of the scene on the platform, with the 
Pathetic Incidents 

of Tibbits’ final leave-taking. When at 
last the tail-light of the train had dis- 
appeared, slowly the assembly dispersed, 
with many gloomy forebodings of disaster. 
Some did not hesitate to describe the enter- 
prise as simply foolhardy. But, just one 
Dour later. 

Fear gave place to Joy 
when a tele^am was received, announcing 
that the heroic undertaking 

Had been safely accomplished I 

London breathed again. Arrangements 
were qmckly made for an illumination, and 
in Berkeley Square a 

Grand Display of Fireworks 
fitly expressed the general rejoicing that 
success had crowned Master Timothy 
Tibbits’ unrivalled feat of heroism. For a 
full description of these demonstrations, as 
well as for a detailed account of the return 
journey, consult our future issues. 

Alarming Intelligence I — “ Ptmch in 
the hands of the house-breakers.” So ran 
a paragraph in one of the evening papers, 
but it turned out, on further inquiry, to refer 
to the widening of Fleet Street, and we 
breathed again. 
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improvemerds ”). “Oh, 'Willie, 'Willie, how well could we hate missed you 1 
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Scrimlle, “ So sourt I 'vb none of my woek to show you. Tact is, I 'vb just sent 
ALL MY PiCTUEES TO THE ACADEMY.” 

Mrs. MacmUlions. “What a pity ! I did so much want to see them. How soon 
DO you expect them back?” 


THE GIRL CADDIE OP GUERNSEY. 

[On tlie Gruemsey golf-links girl caddies are 
employed.] 

At Guernsey there is a most beautiful 
course, 

The golfers there do not have laddies, 
Instead there ’s a curious custom in force 
Of only employing girl caddies. 

At Guernsey, supposing you ever get 
‘‘holed,” 

You never fly into a passion. 

At once by a cnarming girl caddie consoled, 
You smile in superior fashion. 

At Guernsey the caddies are most pic- 
turesque 

And smart in their bright Tam o’ Shanters ; 
Curmudgeons complain the idea is burlesque, 
But nobody heeds these old ranters. 

At Guernsey intending to “putt” on the 
“links,” 

I started one day like a stupid, 

But ere I returned with my caddie, methinks 
The hnhs had been •put on by Cupid. 


PROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S 
DIARY. 

“ Most enterprising of my nephews, I’m 
sure. Wonder what they will try next ? ” 

Dear Uncle Charley, — Weeve startid 
to write (I meen me and Stinker you know) 
a Ensyoloppeaier not like the times one but 
one of Roorai Sports well weeve dun the 
first too subjecks Archry and Bicecling 
witch I send you inldosed and will fourward 
ou the rest from weak to weak I think ittle 
e a grate silcksess at all evence weel go 
round and maik all the littul fellers bye it. 
If there small enuff (the fellers I meen not 
the Ensyoloppeajer) thers no diflerculty 
about maiking them bye it He see to that 
3^ou might remember abowt the sossidges 
wen you rite we are quite out of them 
Your affeckshunt nephew Max. 

Archry. — Archry is rot whats the good of 
archry wy wile a fellers striking atiitewds 
& fitting an arow to his bow anuther feller 
could nock him orf his porch a duzzen times 
with a rifool a chap hear at this school 
arches with his sissters wen he goes home 
for the hoUidays sily ass Archry consists of 
a Bow and arow and a Targit you aim at 
the Targit and miss it and have to go and 
pick up the arow yorself witch is an orful 
fag and then you have to wate uiitill all the 
uther rotters have had a shott befor you 
have a turn again no give me Cockshys at 
an empty Bottel say I. 

Bicecling. — This is better tho the one Ive 
gots only a Bone-Shaker but still as I have 
to shair 'it with Stinker its quite good enuff 
fancy the littul ass fell orf it on his hed and 
twissted the weel out of shaip I dunno if he 
hert himself I never arskedhim he is a rotter 
he enoide me so yestiddy I had to slog 
him well now about Bicecling its a nobd 
sport tho not ainshent like the o’limpyun 
gaims the romans playd in Greace &c. and 
now they have indiaruber tires that you 
blow out only not with your mouth but a 
pump you know If you go to bye a bike 
they say price 28 lbs on the list but theyH 
taik about ^ or less praps they reelly are 
beasely eheets youde better get a Spider 
bike Smith major ses they are the best. 

P.S. Ive jest herd that Smith majors the 
son of old Smith — well of course hes the son 
of old Smith I don’t meen that at least I 
do meen that but I meen that hes the son 
of old Smith whos intrested in the sail of 
Spiders so bewear of his I meen Smith 
majors reckermendashon see ? 


SOME SUBJECTS FOR TAXATION 
In order to meet the Mxisting Deficit. 

Advertisements of any kind of Bill, of 
whatever size, colour, value or efficacy. 

Pictures in newspapers of Babies who 
have thriven on So-and-So’s Germ-pap. 

Nursemaids who propel Perambulators 
along crowded pavements, instead of airing 
their charges in some retired part of the 
Park. 

Ladies who stop omnibuses two seconds 
after the horses have started, especially up 
an incline. 

Individuals who must needs go out and 
have a drink between each Act of a play, in 
order to disturb and tread on the toes of as 
many people as possible in a theatre. 

Society persons, anxious to advertise 
themselves, who worry artistes into giving 


gratuitous services in aid of some totally 
superfluous and undeserving object. 

People who relate the story about the 
man who put spinach on his hair at dinner. 

Parties, male and female, who can afford 
to insert absurd pieces of poetry in the 
agony columns of the Times. 

Weather-prophets, palmists, astrologers 
and other practitioners on human credulity. 

Flat-earthites, Baconians, Anglo-Israel- 
ites, and similar cranks who are devoid of 
humour. 

FootbaU-maniacs whose only idea of 
sport is to hustle or lynch the referee. 

Fashionables of restricted intellect who 
would die rather than not wear the latest 
hideous shape of turn-down collar, or the 
dernier cri in ties. 

Persons who don’t take in Punch, 

And finally, wearers of Matinee Hats. 






QUERY. 

‘ Mttmmt, why haven’t you got Fewees on youe Moot, like Daddy ! 


FOEEWAENED ; FOEEAEMED ! 

Or, The New Art of Self-Defence, 

It was in tbe dead of night, and I awoke to hear stealthy move- 
ments below, and to smell the fragrance of an excellent cigar— one 
of my own. I instantly realised that there was a burglar m the 
house, and remembered that I was the only male inmate, but it 
never occurred to me for a moment to look my door and bide 
under the bed-clothes. On the contrary, I welcomed an encounter 
in which I knew that aU the odds would be on my side. So, 3ust 
as I was, in mv pyjamas, without a poker or an:^hing, I slipped 
down to my study (where the smell of cigars seemed to come 
from), and walked in. There was the burglar, just imxing 
Viimaftlf a second whisky and soda. He was rather a bigger 
burglar than I had expected— but that was immaterial to me, A 
selection from my plate-basket lay ready for packing on the table 

by his side. , • x xs 

“ I fear,” I began, with withermg sarcasm, “ I am mterrupting 


you entirely at my mercy. You may spare yourself considerable 
pain, and -even a broken bone or two (for I shall not hesitate to go 
to any extremes) if you yield at once.” 

“ Let ’s see what you can do fust,” he said. ^ 

« Vm-t Q>io.n »» T “ I will beffin bv showmg you a method 


“ Never mind that,” I replied. “I come for a purpose. I 
it is only fair to warn you at once that you are praeticaUy a 

;^(^e o’ that, guv’nor 1 ” he said, and sprang to his feet. No 

whistling fur no cops, or else 1 ” 

“I shall not summon any police,” I said, with a quiet conscious- 
ness of power, “I shall deal with you single-handed I” 

“ Will yer, now ? ” he replied, looking me up and down. Lor I 

' “You are probably thinking,” I said, divmmg his thoughts at 
once, “ that I don’t appear a very formidable antagonist ? ” 
“Well,” he said, “yer don’t look no bloomin’ Sandow, and 
that ’s a fact. Still, yer may be a reglar little lion, like, when yer 
roust'd. Or agin, yer mayn’t. There ’s no tellin’ I ” 

“ Before we put it to the test,” said I, “ I feel bound to mention 
that I am the master of a new system of self-defence which places 


a most undesirable person) out of a room. I shall take you into 
the Rawing - room, where we shall have more room tor 

experiments.^’ , , . , , . » . •, 

With these words, I suddenly seized him, to his umeigned 
surprise, by the left wrist with my left hand, and pnhed him 
towards me; then, turning sharply on my heels, I locked ms arm 
in mine by a simple but effective manoeuvre, and marched him, 
unresisting, into the passage. “ You see,” I rernarked, pleasantly 
(for there was no use in losing my temper with the poor devil), 

“ I ’m putting a strain on your joints which they are, anatormcallv 
and mechanically, unable to resist. If you struggled, I could 
easily break your elbow.” . . i • o »> 

“1 thought you was goin’ to take me mto the droring-room i 
was aU he said. “ Upstairs weVe goin’.” ^ 

I had already noticed it, “ The prtnciple s the same, I said. 

“ You ’ve had to leave the room, anyhow.” 

“Eight,” he said, “but we don’t want to go wakm up people 
with these ’ere parlour games o’ yourn. Let ’s go back, eh ? 

And somehow, whether hj the unconscious mfluence of my 
win or from other causes, I did find myself back m the study 
shortly afterwards. “ I think I forgot one of the dkections, I 
said. I altered the position of my legs— I ought not to have done 

Ah,” he said, “ I thought yer left sumfhmh out. D’yer know 
anv more little tricks like that ? ” , . -i x 

1 remembered a rather neat way of “ ove^hro\mg an assauant | 
who attempts to strike you in the face.” “ Yes, I said, just try 
to hit me in the face— don’t be afraid,” 

“ I don’t want to ’wri yer,” he said. ^ . x 

“ Do as I teU you,” I said, imperiously. He struck out— not a 
very formidable blow — and I guarded with my left, so as to receive 
the blow on my forearm (which I did, quite correctly). 
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“Now observe what follows,” I said, smiling. “I slip my 
hand, with a quick, clean movement, up your arm, grasp you by 

the wrist, and ” 

“ And whatf ” he asked. 

I was obliged to admit that perhaps I had not made sufficiently 
sure to “ grasp my adversary at the first attempt.” “ However,’’ 

I added, “ you see the general idea of the thing. ’ He said he saw 
that, and thought it first-rate. “Now,” said I, “I’ll show you 
another little dodge. Just catch me from behind and pinion my 
arms.” 

“ Like this ’ere ? ” he said. He was holding me rather too 
tight, but I said it would do very well. 

“ I ’U tell you exactly what I propose to do,” I explained. “ I 
shall bend my knees first, which will cause your hold to slip over 
my shoulders. I shall next free my arms, a movement which, 
according to my instructions, I shall probably have no difficulty in 
executing, drop on my right knee, pull you over my shoulder, 
and deposit you on the ground before me with a heavy thud— 
Nowl’’ 

There was a heavy thud — but he didn’t make it. I don’t know 
when I have been more surprised. 

“ It ’s very singular,” I could not help saying, “ but by all the 
rules, I ought to be on top of you ! ” 

“Ah,” he said, philosophically, as he sat on my chest, “things 
will ’appen rum sometimes. Like to try it agin ? 

“ No, not that one,” said I ; “ but there ’s rather a pretty trick I 
could teach you, if you ’ll let me get up.” 

“ Allays willing to learn, guv’nor,” said the Burglar, and assisted 
me to rise. 

“ Turn your back to me,” I told him, “ and let me seize 
you by the collar. You will find that, without any exertion ot 
strength on my part, I can throw you. I ’U tell you how I do it 
afterwards.” 

He obeyed, and I placed one foot just behind his knee, and 
pressed and pulled simultaneously, wnich should have deposited 
him instantly on his back. But either I pressed harder than I 
pulled, or pulled harder than I pressed — all I know is that I 
presently found myself turning some kind of somersault over his 
head. 

“You fell very clever that time,” said the Burglar, gravely. 
A coarser nature might have been tempted to smile ; out, criminal 
as he was, the man was not without natural good-breeding, 
“ ’Ow d’yer manage to do it without ’urting yourself? ” 

As a matter of fact I had not managed to do so. I doubt if it 
would have been possible ; but I said carelessly that it was j ast a 
knack. “ But that’s nothing,” I added. “ I must show you one 
more dodge: you lie down on the floor and let me get hold of your 
foot, and see what happens.” 

What ought to have happened was that I should, by twisting his 
foot, have turned him over on his face, then held him behind the 
knee, and exerted leverage so as to force his foot backwards — 
which would have rendered him utterly powerless. What actually 
did happen was that he kicked me rather severely in the stomach. 

“Why, you ain’t dcmeV' said the Burglar, “Lord I I’m just 
beginnin* to enjoy myseK, I am ! ” 

But I was getting a little discouraged. “No,” I said, “we 
won’t play any more, I think. To tell you the truth, I ’ve been 
rather taken in by some articles in one of the magazines by a man 
called Barton-Weight. He calls his precious art of self-defence 
‘ Bartitsu ’ — I call it confounded rot 1 ” 

“ It ain’t rot,” said the Burglar, “ it ’s aU right enough, that is 1 ” 
“ It c(mH be,” I said, “ if it had been, you wouldn^ have had a 
chance against me 1 ” 

“ You done very well for a beginner,” he said, kindly, “ and 
you’re game enough. But, yer see, I’ve bin readin’ up them 
roles too, and practisin’ of them wiv a pal, so it ’s no bloomin’ 
wonder ” 

I wrung his hand warmly — I couldn’t help it, so touched was I 
by the chivalrous delicacy with which he at once restored my self- 
respect and my belief in Mr. Barton-Weight. 

“ Thank you,” I said, “ you ’re a good fellow for telling me. I 
could not understand why I wasn’t more successful I ” 

“Don’t you fret, guv’nor I ” he said. “ If ever I see a morrfl 
vict’ry in this world, it was you won it. And now I won’t keep 
YOU up no longer. Don’t come to the door in them pijammers. 
[ can let nvyself out.” 

I was so pleased with the honest fellow that I actually reminded 
liim he was forgetting the plate, and he was so pleased with me 
khat he positively declined to carry off anything but a spoon and 
brk as a souvenir. 

It is true he chose the only two which had a hall-mark ; but I 
io not grudge them to him. For now I know that I really can 
rely on Mr. Barton-Weight’s system in any emergencies of this 
kind. And that, to a man like myself, of small stature and no 
particular is such an inexpressible comfort. 
















HIGH PRINCIPLES. 

Rfvphad Green {proudly claspi/ng his epoch-making work^ “ The Bescue \ 
of Andromeda,'’ to Driver). “Drive to Burlington House, please.” I 

Ultra-modest Gahhy. “No, Sir, I really couldn’t do it. What 
WOULD MY friends SAY IF THEY WAS TO SEE MB DRIVIN’ THAT \ 
DOWN Piccadilly?” 

BOEES. 

{By Om of Them.) 

There are various kinds of bores ; there is, for instance, the wild 
boar, and the tame bore, and it is the latter who drives you wild. 

The hide of the wild boar is covered with short, strong bristles, 
which can turn the point of a spear ; the hide of the tame bore is, 
however, absolutely impenetrable. Wild boars have long ceased 
to roam about in this country, although a number of them are 
preserved in an enclosure in Windsor Forest ; tame bores are still 
to be found in great numbers roaming about quite freely, and 
many of them are very well preserved. 

Except when disturbed in nis haunts, the wild boar does not, as 
a rule, attack human beings ; the tame bore, on the other hand, 
seeks out his victims and runs them down even when they are 
most anxious to avoid him. 

Years ago, in the mansions of the mighty, one of the chief dishes 
at Christmas time was Boar’s Head, which was carried in state 
into the dining-hall, accompanied by musicians and mummers, 
and set upon the table with much pomp and ceremony ; but even ' 
to this day at some fashionable dinner parties a bore’s head is 
occasionally seen at the table. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out with pardonable pride 
that I have successfully resisted the temptation to allude to the 
boas of feathers or furs worn by ladies ; and I have not even so 
much as hinted at the boa-constrictor. 

Our Old Friend again 1 — During the recent contest in the 
Harrow Division of Middlesex, Mr. Irwin Cox was cheered W a 
telegram from Mr. Balfour, So Ballot Box and Competitor Cox 
ought to have been satisfied. 

Glad to BDbar it. — That the report as to the illness of the 
Amber was a mere report. 
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AIES EESUMPTIVE. 

{Mmeular Women Series.) 

[Dr. Ababblla Kenbaly iu The Mneteenth 
Century caUs attention to the demoralising effect 
of athletics upon women. Her friend, Claka,” 
used to he elusive; she is now muscular. The 
signs of the times seem to call for a remodelling of 
the old poetry on the lines of later developments.] 

I.— LUCY GEAY. 

{New Style,) 

Well I remember Lucy Gray * 

In skirt, of two-soms' cut,. , 

For on the links one Medal day 
I boshed her winning put. 

And often through an oversight, 

When she was still alive, 

My head delayed her pellet’s flight 
And spoilt a spanking drive. 

Hard by a sporting course she kept, 

AH sandy from the sea ; 

No keener artist ever stepped 
Upon a human tee. 

You still may hear.strong»men at play 
Blaspheming on the green. 

But I regret that Lucy Gray 
WiU never more be seen. 

“ My child, your tastes are very low 1 
They hurt your mother’s heart ; 

0 take your sampler up and sew, 

Or bake a little tart 1 ’* 


“ That, mother, I wiU never do I 
Last night I lay and dreamt 

I ’d do ‘ The Pit ’ to-day in two, 

Or die in the attempt.’’ 

The mother gave her child the look 
Which Lucy could not stand ; 

At once she said “ Ta-ta I ” and took 
Her weapons in her hand. 

Blithe as the young opossum fllits, 

With many a sturdy hack 

She cut the living turf in bits, 

And failed to put it back. 

A blizzard blew at 4.15, 

The sky was black as coal ; 

Her baU was on the eighteenth green, 
But never m the hole. 

Her loving parents,' when they found 
She came not home to tea, 

Sought for her round the solid ground, 
And slightly out to sea. 

The wind blew landward, rude and raw ; 
*Twas time to be in bed, 

When on the eighteenth tee they saw 
Poor Lucy’s Bulger’s head. 

“ A foozled drive I ” the father cried; 

“ Pray heaven she did not swear 1 ” 

But close at hand the mother spied 
Great hunks of Lucy’s hair. 

Then, by the buU’s-eye lantern’s glow, 
Advancing from the tee 


They found the shaft that lay as though 
Snapped clean across the knee. 

They moved towards the bunker’s edge 
That blocked the eighteenth hole ; 

And there they marked below the ledge 
Signs of a hob-nailed sole ! 

Across “ The Pit ” they pounded hard 
, On these abnormal prints ; 

While niblick-furrows, every yard, 
Provided further hints. 

And now in drift and driving sleet 
They lost, with many a groan. 

The speaking trace of Lucy’s feet, 

And scarce could lift their own. 

At last when both had long gone lame 
And fairly spent their force, 

Up to the eyes in sand they came 
On Lucy’s bunkered corse I 

They found her baU, at rise of sun, 

Dead, too, — against the hole ; 

It was the final shot but one 
Had freed the panting soul I 

Yet have I known of some who swore 
The child might yet be seen ; 

They still could hear her thundering “ Fore 1 
Shatter the eighteenth green. 

Then such have taken wings and fled, 

Nor ever looked behind ; 

Fearing to see her bulger-head 
Come whistHng down the wind. 
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‘‘SUCH A HAPPY REMARK!” 


Wife of Patimt, “I’m so sorry, Doctor, to bring you all the way to Hampstead to see my Husband.” 

Doctor {from Mayfair), “Pray don’t mention it, my dear Madam, I have another Patient in this neighbourhood, so 
I ’m killing two Birds with one Stone 1 ” 


LADY HAKBERTON AND THE 
LANDLADY. 

“ Will you walk into my parlour ? ” 
Said the host ass, with a grin. 

“ You can’t lunch in the coffee-room, 

I will not let you in. 

The people in the coffee-room 
Would be quite sure to stare, 

Not on account of what you are. 

You know, but what you wear I ” 

But the lady in the bloomers 
Was as angry as could be. 

And she answered, “ Your bar-parlour 
Is no fit place for me. 

Of the C.T.G. I ’m member, 

And I have cycled far, 

I insist on having luncheon, 

But not inside the bar,” 

“ You can have a room that ’s private,’’ 
Said the hostess, “ if you pay 
A little extra for it, though 
I wish you ’d go away.^’ 

But that little extra payment 
By the cyclist was declined. 

And she had no change of raiment, 

So she left and changed her mmd I 

FOUND IN THEIR EASTER EGGS. 

Frame , — Measurable distance of the con- 
clusion of the Dreyfus case. 

Rwssm.— Date for the first meeting of the 
Peace Conference, 


Umted States, — Renewed chance of a 
settlement with the Mother Country on the 
re-assembling of the Arbitration Committee. 

Germany, — Adoption of the suggestions of 
the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes anent the 
route from the Cape to Cairo. 

Solution of pending questions 
between the Empire and the Edngdom 
thanks to the wisdom of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Italy, — ^Enough — as good as a land feast 
— ^in China. 

Spain, — End of responsibility for the 
doings of rebels beyond the seas. 

Great Britain, — Order of the day justified 
by the situation under the shadow of the 
Union Jack. “ All ’s well— everywhere.” 

“THE SWALLOWS HAVE COME BACK.” 

AN IDYLL OF THE HOLIDAYS. 

{By the Father of a Family, Dedicated to 
his Better Hodf,) 

The trees are breaking into green, 

The flowers are peeping forth, 

And sometime-sunshine may be seen 
’Twixt snow-gusts from the North. 
The lambs are thick upon the hills, 

- With beeves the vales are black, 

And all the Jacks are courting J ills — 
The swallows have come back 1 

Since Christmas time had passed away, 
How happy we have been ; 


Our little household knew our sway, 

I King, and you the Queen, 

But now I tremble at the thought 
Of rebels’ fierce attack, 

For piles of victuals must be bought — 
Our swallows have come back 1 

We are content with humble fare. 

The little for the few, 

A steak or chop, a fowl or hare, 

Or e’en an Irish stew. 

But simple, humble appetites 
Our progeny all lack : 

They crave for giant sups and bites — 
The swallows have come back 1 


A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE. 

The two weary African travellers 
approached one another from different 
points of the compass. They neither had 
the faintest notion where they were. 

“Bon ]aw, jer swee encharntay de voo 
vwar,” said the first. 

“ ’Ow do you do. Bare ? ” was the reply. 

“Voo parlay Onglais see bang quo jer 
swee sure voos ait h'rongsay.” 

“You speak the French so much good, 
you are English, Mister.” 

And both were right! Then they sat 
down and complimented one another upon 
the great advantage they had derived from 
coming to an understanding about the 
Hinterland. 
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A POSER. 

Uncle George. Nearly top of your Form, eh ! Well, now, can you tell me— 
h’m— THE Latin for— h’m— Potajtoe ” 


ready for the invasion — next year — of » franc 
payers of every civilised nationality and 
politics. All to be surrendered until the 
Ilxposition is over. Fashoda, Algeria, what 
you will to be ceded to Perfidious Albion, 
rather than risk a complication. Even the 
statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la Con- 
corde, neglected like a tomb at P^re-la- 
Ohaise, sinking into forgetfulness. England 
and Germany can wait until the commence- 
ment of the twentieth century. 

And the people. Exceedingly polite to the 
strangers, who are not strangers to the 
hotel-keepers. Salutes to John Bull, who 
is allowed to appear without projecting 
teeth and long red whiskers. Eesigned 
civility to the speakers of the German 
tongue ; cooling cordiality to the Russians. 
For the remainder of the human race, 
obliging toleration. 

And the hotels. Thronged with habitues. 
The order of the day, “ Pleased to see you, 
and hope you will come again next year.” 
Even coupons popular. No rows, no re- 
clamations. 

In a word, Paris on her best behaviour. 

And how about the. after? Those who 
know the place best say the gay city exists 
only for the present, Paris never 'has an 
after 1 


DISCRETION. 

[“A young lady of Philadelphia was awarded 
ilamages against Frederick Farrow. It appears 
that when he was introduced to her, he squeezed 
her hand so hard that he broke one of the bones, 
sTid rendered the hand useless, necrosis setting in.” 
Westmmsfer Gazette.] 

Phyllis dear, though you I see 
Filled with rapture at the meeting, 
Science indicates to me 
Perils in our every greeting. 

Should I venture on your lips 
Snatching half -forbidden blisses, 
Microbes clutch with ghastly grips, 
Lurking in your sweetest kisses. 

If your little hand I hold, 

(Fearful of tuberculosis,) 

Squeezes threaten — now we *re told — 

If too vigorous, necrosis. 

Musing thus, I call to mind, 

(Till at length I grow disdainful,) 
Microbes sometimes may prove kind — 
Broken bones are always painful. 

Then the handshake, rough and rude, 
Phyllis, prudently dismissing. 

We are driven to conclude 
That the safer plan is— kissing. 


EASTER IN PARIS AND AFTER. 

(By owr TroA^ellmg Imjpressionist.) 

Trees in full leaf. Suggestions stiU in 
evidence of the mi-carime. Confetti here, 
there, and everywhere. Remnants of 
colonized paper, ribands on the branches, 
and cUscs on the earth showing through the 
circular iron gratings. Churches full of 
ladies wearing feathers and artificial flowers. 
The latest mode, a stand-up fur coUar and a 
plain skirt on the trail. 

The cabs as usual. Horses in Paris seem- 
ingly trained in colthood to run down the 
incautious pedestrian passing from shelter 
to shelter in the more frequented thorough- 
fares. Police officer with white truncheon 
attempting with more or less success to 
control the traffic. Foreign cabby quietly 
defiant. Golden rule — ^when in doubt run 
down an Englishman. Kiosks with affiches 
of the doings at the theatres. Novelties at 


the Palais Royal and elsewhere. Coqublin 
great as Napolton^ and the piece pathetic at 
the Vaudeville. And at the Varieties, once 
sacred to Offenbach and Hortbnsb 
Schneider, an utterly impossible play from 
a London point of view, written by an Acade- 
mician. Grand opera at the little house in 
which were first heard the chimes of Les 
Cloches de Co^neville. For the rest in great 
demand that popular reproduction, Eeldche, 
and vacation. 

On either side the Seine the coming Ex- 
hibition, Two men and a boy at work 
building. The old Palais de I’lndustrie 
coming down and giving place to a stone 
erection waiting for a dome calculated to 
excite the envy of the Chapter of St. Paul’s 
or possibly of St. Peter’s. ‘‘ Old Paris fast 
appearing on the “ river right ” with time- 
worn walls of lath and plaster. Most of 
the ljuartier between the Rue Faubourg 
St, Honor 6 and the Invalides enclosed 


Something on Hand. — A glove. 
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OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

An obvions, tbiOTigh not necessarily fatal, defect in The Kingdom 
of Hate (Hutchinson) is that, in plot and treatment, it persis- 
tently recalls the PrisoTier of Zenda, If Mr. Tom Gallon had 
been first in this picturesque field, Mr. Anthony Hope would have 
had to take to writing Tatterley, My Baronite is inclined to 
think that as the domain is so distinctly marked, a writer of such 
rich resources, such marked originality, would have been wise to 
avoid it. Since Mr. Gallon thought otherwise, and has plunged in. 
it must be said he acqmts himself admirably. The book is full of 
life, flashing forth in all kinds of unexpected guises and quarters. 
Bernard Auhaml is a sort of Three Musketeers rolled into one. 
He has a delightful Squire in Jimmy Witherhy, the Princess is 
charming, and the Count leaves nothing to be desired in the way 
of villainy. It is well to begin the story whilst the nights are still 
long, for it is hard to put it down before being galloped breath- 
lessly to the end. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird have bad a happy thought in starting their 
library of Biblots with a new edition of Coleridge’s Table Talk. 
It makes a dainty little volume that will snugly rest in the pocket, 
and come forth the companion of chance spare moments. Mr. 
Potter Briscoe has admirably compiled the book on the principle 
of selecting the material most likely to interest the general reader. 
The talk is divided under various heads, an index completing 
convenience. Dr. Dibdbn admiringly records of Coleridge, 
that on an occasion when he was privileged to be in his company, 
“he spoke for nearly two hours with unhesitating and unin- 
terrupted fluency.” That, in itself, is nothing. Mr. Caldwell, 
with or without an audience in the House of Commons, could 
“ do it on ’is ’ead.” 

The Confounding of CameUa (Heinemann) is a confoundedly 
bad title, which repels. Nor are the opening chapters of the story 
persuasive. My Baronite confesses that after struggling through 
them, he was disposed to lay the book aside with a weary sigh. 
Being a conscientious person, on his oath to truly try the case, he 
went on to what he anticipated would be the bitter end and found 
it very good. Miss Sedgwick happily describes the purport of her 
story, when she writes of a dusty little moth beating dying wings 
near the ground, its eyes flxed on the exquisite butterfly tilting 
its white loveliness in the sunshine. The moth is Cousm Mary, a 
plain-looking dependant ; the butterfly is the well-born, beautiful, 
rich^ CameUa, It is the moth, suddenly transformed by the 
passion of love, that makes the tragedy. The scenes between 
Mary and her flighty cousin when the wounded moth is fluttering 
ne^er the ground, are dramatically conceived ajnd powerfully 
written. The difficulty is to imderstand the fatal f ascmation the 
awkwardly named Perior has for marriageable young women. To 
mere man, he is a self-conscious prig, with a tendency to make his 


conversation soothing by repeatedly assuring a lady she is a liar. 
Obviously he is a woman’s man, an inscrutable being evolved out 
of woman’s inner consciousness. The Baron de B.-W. 








'kf, 


















IF WE WERE FRENCH. 

Scene — A secluded Spot in Darkest Tooting, 

This is merely a little Business Interview on War Oepiob 

MATTERS between YiSOOUNT WoLSELBY, K.P., &0,, AND GENERAL 
Sir Evelyn Wood. 
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Tom, “Well, he’s not safe! I heard Dad sat his tery 
Laugh was infectious ! ” 


E, I., PICCADILLY. 

'^Boyal Institute of Painters in Water Colowrs,^' 

’Tis a long title. Were only the initials used of “ Royal 
Institute Painters,” it figures out lugubriously as “ R. I. P.” 
Now, “ Bequiescat in Pace ” is not, and never can be, the motto of 
a §oing concern, unless it be a going-to- decay concern, which is 
quite another matter, and is not in the least applicable to the 
Royal Institute, which is as fresh as paint and doing uncom- 
moifiy well, as, of course, must be the case with any Artistic 
Society that has the good fortune to secure as a member of its 
Council, Sir John Tbnniel, R.P.A. 

Now, we should like so much to give the P.I. a lift. Only we 
do not see why, as a rich association, the members should not 

f ive the public a lift, and then the public would not fatigue itself 
y walking up that tiring flight of steps leading to the galleries 
above. That is the sort of “ lift ” the P.I, wants. How manv 
are there, who, saying, “ Plowed if I go up those stairs 1 ” would 
willingly mount by “ the lift,” even if there were charged for the 
luxury the ridiculou^ small sum of one halfpenny! Let the 
Council consider it. Who are its members ? Let us refer to the 
hst. Let the “ Aumonier ” prepare his savings-box for the 
mounting receipts. The lift will, of course, be “for passengers 
onty,” and therefore “ Bale ” may not see any advantage to him- 
self personally. Mr. Plum Bundy will welcome it, if he be not a 
Hot Cross Bundy ; while Mr. Fahey (E. H.) will be willing to spare 
himself any Fahey -tigue . Any one rej oieing in the delightful name 
of Fulleylovb, will, of course, be in raptures with the idea : he *11 
fully love it. What has ever been uttered by Johnson on the sub- 
ject some Boswell will inform us. He who bears the dramatically 
honoured name of Sheridan Knowles will certainly vote for 
doing it ; Acta non verha must be his motto. William Rainey 
will approve of the halfpenny charge as putting by for a Rainy 


Day. It only remains for the Vice-President to take heart of 
grace ; to weep and Wimper is useless. Then let the Treasurer King 
take a right regal view of the ways and means at command, and 
let the President show himself as Gregory the Great, for it only 
requires his Presidential assent, and up goes the ascenseur. 
Finally, there is not a water-colour picture but is improved by a 
“ mount ** ; therefore a collection of them ought to have a “ lift.” 

However, it is a show well worth the climb. Pause filially before 
the work of Dadd, Frank Dadd (18), a grand-DADD 1 Refresh your- 
seMwith Richardson’s Early Summer” (23). Read your y^icar 
of Wakefield, and discover if Mr. Dollman is quite correct in his 
' good picture of Moses at the Fair” Wonder wistfully at the 
mist-erious maid, who is idling in Sainton’s “ The Idyll ” (60). 
Admire Mottram’s Cornish landscape (57), and make up your mind 
to take a holiday in the neighbourhood. If you love the sea, rejoice 
in the Ramsgate boats (78) ; and then, if you have the ready coin, 
offer the price marked in guineas, and in exchange you ’ll get a 
Halfpenny, a real J. C. Halfpenny for it (80). Linger in “A 
Surrey Lane,” by Marks (107). Examine the perspective gilt 
frame in which the honorary member, Count Seckbndorf, enshrines 
his “ Venice ” (153). Look in at the “ Kashmir Gate ” of William 
Simpson. Notice (292) the bloom that is on the Rye Marshes of 
Green, R.I. (why not the “R.I.” Marshes?) ; stand under your 
1 umbrella for a good view of “ Young Holland ” (305), because it ’s 
Rainey; and in Edward Gregory’s circular picture in golden 
frame, acknowledge the type of a “good allround” artist. The 
“ go ” in Chantrey Corbould’s work, representing a horse career- 
ing away and singing to himself “ The Girl I left behind me,” is 
excellent. No wonder she fell off that wonderful horse, whose 
owner has evidently tried to match his colour by providing him 
with saddle and uncommonly stiff reins to match. 

We regret that neither space nor time will permit us to mention 
many notable works, but the visitor will be able to pass a couple 
of hours there with pleasure and profit. On no account must he 
miss the Miniatures, from which to select would be invidious. 
Ascend to the Gallery of the R.I. and enjoy yourself. 


TWO OR THREE NAPOLEONS, 

On the same day that the Dail/u Telearaph recorded the extra- 
ordinary success of M, Coquelin at the Porte St. Martin as 
Napoleon, there appeared also, in the same paper, an interesting 
article on Charlotte Saunders, an actress once well-known to 
theatii.al fame as “ a Robson in petticoat ; ’ to appreciate which 
simile, it is evidently necessary to have seen that wonderful little 
comedian, or to be well informed as to the peculiarities of “ little 
Robson,” who was as moving in pathos as he was irresistible in 
burlesque and farce. The article above alluded to omitted one of 
the greatest hits that Charlotte Saunders ever made; and the 
announcement of Ooquelin’s triumph in “ making up ” his nose — 
or rather in making it down, arching the boney part of his nose, and 
depressing its retroussivpness, — must have recalled to not a few 
elderly play-goers how Charlotte Saunders took the house by 
storm, when, as Claude Melnotte disguised, she threw off the 
cloak and stood before the astonished audience the very “spit” 
of the Great Napoleon himself, who, by the way, must have been 
just about the height of Charlotte Saunders. Thus, physically, 
for she was a broad and sturdy figure, this comic actress was far 
better suited by nature to represent “The Corsican” than are 
either Coquelin or Irving, with the latter of whom the impersona- 
tion was an extraordinary torn deforce, as a good deal of allowance 
had to be made, by even bis most enthusiastic admirers, for the 
difficulties with which Sir Henry had to contend. 

But Charlotte Saunders as Napoleon Bonaparte was mar- 
vellous 1 And “ little Clarke ” as Beausiant, suddenly trans- 
formed into Louis Napoleon, confronting her, and exclaiiDing, 
‘ • Oh, my prophetic soul 1 M v unde I ” gave us one of the wittiest 
surprises, one of the very funniest, most laughable situations that 
was ever conceived and put on to the stage hy its author, Henry 
J. Byron. For how many hundred nights did she “ go Nap” 
witn un diminished success I It is worth while for Mr, Punch to 
make this record, and present it with his compliments, as a supple- 
ment, to the writer of that excellent article in the D. T. on Wed- 
nesday last. 


Election Note. — Major Stuart Wortley commanded “The 
Friendlies” in the Sudan. If in the general election he can 
command the friendlies in his selected division of Yorkshire as 
well as he did those in the Sudan, his chances of success will not 
be inconsiderable. 


In troubled Chinese Waters.— W hy does Italy want to have 
a nice little place aU to herself in Sammun Bay ? Simply to get 
some good Sammun fishing ? That ’s all. 




FEOM A PEOFESSIONAL DIAEY. 


(Vid^ recent corresvonderice in the “ Daily 
MaiV^) 

M(mda/y» — Have promised to sing to-night 
at La^ Goodwoek’s soirefi mmicale in aid 
of the Decrepit Dustmen^s Fund. Delighted 
to assist, of course — ^bnt shouldn’t mind re- 
ceiving a small honorarium for my services. 
Hint the same delicately to Lady G. Strange 
to say, she becomes qriite indignant, and 
says that apparently 1 didn’t nnderstand 
that her concert is on behalf of a charity. 
She adds that to appear under snch distin- 
guished patronage will be a splendid adver- 
tisement for me. Hope so, 1 ’m sure — ^bnt 
it won’t help to pay my butcher’s bill. But, 
as Lady G. remarks, it ’s for a charity, so I 
mustn’t mind the absence of pay for once. 

Tuesday, — ^While at breakfast, and about 
to open my letters, a visitor appears. Glance 
at card— -Lord Plantagbnbt. Apologises 


for hour of visit. Heard me sing at Lady 
Goodwork’s last night, perfectly enraptured. 
{Ah^ the advertisement was of use, after all !) 
So charmed, in fact, that he has called thus 
early to secure my services, iE possible, for 
Lady Plantagbnbt’s “At Home” on the 
27th. {Hwrra/y /) Am I by any fortunate 
chance disengaged on that evening? Ex- 
cellent ; then he hopes he may count upon 
me? (J assent^ with suppressed excitement.) 
By-the-way, he should have mentioned that 
a collection is to be made at the party in aid 
of the Home for Destitute Parrots .... 
But then, how about my fee? . • . . He 
explains that, of course^ none of the artistes 
will expect to be paid, since the party is 
intended to assist a deserving charity . . . 
and he ’s gone, before I can protest I I open 
my letters — good Heavens T Am requested 
to sing W various titled ladies at concerts in 
aid of Lifeboats, Cheap Footwarmers for 


“A R4T1 


RAT!” 


Lord Chief Justice Ramlet and the Polonius 
behind the curtain, 

[The Lord Chief Justice will introduce his Bill 


Apologises I Cabmen, the Society for Befriending Ine- ( dealing with Secret Oommissiousou Thursday next.] 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDEAL. 

(Commumcated hy Astral WweUss 
Telegra/oJvy,) 

Sir, — As I did witness the destruction of 
Paul’s in the Great Fire, and the building 
of it anew by Sir Christopher Wren 
the King’s Surveyor, _ I have observed 
with concern that there hath been much 
controversie of late touching sundry “ de- 
corations ” therein. Although I did go at 
times to Paul’s, and ranged about to many 
churches, I confess that I did observe thV 
handsome women rather than the archi- 
tecture or the ornaments of the structure. 
Moreover I did judge better the colour? 
of fine cloathes than the paynting o1 
walls. 

Being therefore but iittle versed in such 
matters, I have had much talk with mv 
friend, Mr. Evblvn, a most excellent 
person, and so much above others in all 
manner of learning, and finally we did 
resolve to view Paul’s. Touching thi? 
controversie it had been wise to discoursf 
with Sir Chbistcphbr Wren himself, bul 
he, still a lover cf astronomick discoverie 
hath set out on a distant journey to Saturn 
and we know not whither any communi- 
cation should be sent. 

Up, as I was wont to repeat with needles? 
iteration (since all men begin the day by 
rising) in my private diary, since discoverer 
and transcribed by sundry prying fooles 
With Mr. Evelyn to Paul’s betimes. Lord 
how black the great portico is how I It wa? 
once as white as my wife’s hands, of whicl 
the wretch was mighty proud. We entered 
the church, of course unperceived, anr 
advanced towards the quire. I would i’ 
had been Sunday, for then I might havf 
seen some fine women, but on this day J 
could not spy one, and did observe only 
men in sombre and graceless attire. 

However I bad scant time to gaze aboui 
me, for Mr. Evelyn stopped and directed my 
attention to the quire. In truth it was a 
mighty fine sight, and more .brilliant than 
any playhouse I ever did see. But as I feh 
to praising it, Mr, Evelyn checked me 
gravely, and - told , me this was not a 
playhouse but a church. Whereupon I 
perceiving my error, did admit that he was 
right, for he is a most excellent person 
Nevertheless brave colours ' are alway® 
pleasing to me. At this moment I observed 
a pretty wench entering the church, and 
fell to gazing at her as we moved onward. 

Again Mr. Evelyn stopped, and this time 
spake wrathfully of certain payntings under 
the great dome. Even I, neglecting the 
comely young woman, did gaze aloft until! 
my head aked, and my eyes yet more. I 
do love brave colours, but these are over- 
done. They are red and green and gold. 
I said to Mr. Evelyn that these payntings 
would have adorned in a very handsome 
manner the place for the musick at Fox 
Hall, which was desired to be mighty gay 
and divertising, and also, knowing his'l'ove 
for gardens, that the green was brighter 
than grass in spring-time. He told me that 
my comments on these, as on the colours 
in the quire, were the just condemnation of 
such adornment, if it could be so called by 
any, but that he could perceive even greater 
faults, inasmuch as the paynter had inserted 
new pannels where Sir Christopher Wren 
had placed none, and also an inscription in 
black letters of a vast size. I durst not say 
one word in defence of an ignorant paynter 
who did venture to amend the architecture 
of the King’s Surveyor. 

Mr. Evelyn uttered more reproaches, but 



OVERHEARD ON THE STEPS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY STORES. 

CommissioTiaire, “Uniforms? Top Floor, Sir ! ” 


1 ^ heard not all, inasmuch as - 1 was en- 
deavouring to attract the pretty wench by 
smijing at her. Lord, what a fool I was I 
I had forgot that I am now invisible. So 
after a -time I did hearken again to the 
words of Mr. Evely^, who is a very fine 
gentleman, and he was saying that Sir 
Christopher Wren did have much trouble 
of mind and loss of money through the 
Deane and others in his day, which fiUed 
me with indignation. I was the more 
wroth when he went on to reproach the 
present generation of citizens, who care 
even less for stately buildings. In truth I 
did even forget the handsome young 
woman, and quitted the church as wrath- 
fully as Mr. Evelyn himself. At the 
moment of our going forth he turned once 
more towards the interior, and exclaimed, 


“ As I wrote two hundred years ago, this is 
a piece of architecture without reproach. 
Would that its guardians were the same I ” 
I am. Sir, your most obliged and obedient 
servant, S. Pbpys. 


L^Enfant Terrible ! 

Little Dot. Papa, why do you call me 
“ Pussykins ” ? 

Her Father. Because you are my own 
sweet little girl. 

Little Dot. Oh, papa, is that the reason 
Lieutenant Danvers calls sister Helen 
“ Pussykins ” ? Is she his own sweet little 
girl? 

\^8ister Helen has a suhsegitent interview 
with Little Dot, in which the ^oceed- 
ings are of a ^painful nature^ to the latter.^ 
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AN EASY WAY. 

It is when yon contest the charms of Helen 
of Troy that the fun begins/' — “A. B. W/* in 
Daily Chronicle .'] 

I TREAT of literature and art, 

I love to give the public shocks, 

Make earnest efforts to be smart, 

Move heaven and earth for paradox. 

Others with base and servile mind 
The beaten path of taste pursue, 

Nature and wit in Shakspbarb find, 

And own traditions to be true. 

Since then the vulgar recognise 
The genius of their glorious Will, 

If I great Shakspbarb can despise, 

’Tis clear that I am greater still. 

Of Handbl^s music let them prate. 

And Milton’s verse and Titian’s hues, 
Or Helen’s beaufey celebrate— 

To swell their chorus I refuse. 

But in the public’s lengthy ear 
I echo back its praise with blame ; 

It sounds original to sneer — 

The effort ’s just about the same. 


PROVERBS REVISED. 

‘Never look a Gift Horse in the Heels.” 


THE WEATHEE, 

(By our BligMly Confuted Brocket.) 

During the next week or two changeable 
times may be expected. A depression 
coming from Norway seems inclined to go to 
Naples, unless it turns off short in France, 
and harks back to Eussia. An anti-^clone 
is evidently en route for Brindisi, vid Eouen, 
Amsterdam, and Margate. A north-easterly 
wind appears to be hurrying over the north- 
west and the Channel, but may extend to 
the Bay and Malta. Snow may fall in 
patches, and there is plenty of haff ready, 
American novelties of an atmospheric char- 
acter seem to be in active rehearsal in New 
York prepared for e^ort to Europe. Earth- 
quakes are indicatea, and probably squalls 
from Q-reenland, The more settled weather 
that seemed— -with a difference— to promise 
comfort at Easter is stiU the hope of Whit- 
suntide. On the whole, if you really want 
to know how affairs serial will go during 
the next twenty -four hours, take out your 
fate-deciding halfpenny, and toss it I 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

A Modern Mercenary (Smith, Elder) is a very good story, and 
would have been better still if it weren’t for the Great Powers. 
Not content with a tale of private adventure of the good old- 
fashioned swash-bueMing style, K. and H. Pritchard must needs 
drag in Germany, Eussia, and eke Great Britain, Lord Salisbury 
has tried his hand in the effort to control the Concert of the 
Powers. According to Ellis Ashmbad Bartlett, Knight (of 
Sheffield), he did not do so well as at least one other in the same 
position might. Our joint authors are not more successful. Their 
idea of the byeways of Imperial politics is crude, and their method 
of presenting it not clear. My Baronite, bewildered with the deep 
* designs of Germany on the mdependent State of Maasau,” runs 
up against Eussia, and is forthwith floored by the manoeuvres of 
Great Britain. These little personal excitements apart — and it 
would have been so easy to have spared them — ^it is a lively, 
picturesque story. It is entitled A Modem Mercenary because gold 
will not purchase the hero. 

Mr. E. W. Hornung’s hero in The Amateur Cracksmcm 
(Methuen & Co.) is a certain A. J, Baffles ^ man about town, slow 
bowler of surpassing merit, fascinating companion and prince of 
criminals. Throughout the eight stories of which the book is 
composed, and in sdl of wMoh A. J. Baffles plays the leading part, 
we live in an atmosphere as immoral as any atmosphere can 
possibly be. Nothing stops Bafflss, He scales walls, picks looks, 
abstracts jewels, baffles not merely the detectives but also the 
professional gentlemen with whom burglary is a trade, and holds 
us captivated by his rollicking high spirits, his unfailing originality 


of resource, and his convincing aptitude for every undertaking. 
Not even when he decides on a murder do our sympathies desert 
him, for the intended victim is one of the meanest and wickedest 
of mankind, not so deeply steeped in villainy, perhaps, as E. L. 
Stevenson’s President of the Suicide Club, but a sufficiently 
abandoned scoundrel for all that. The careless reader who rises 
from the absorbing perusal of this book is as likely as not to call 
for his dark lantern, his skeleton keys and his jemmy, and to sally 
forth on an errand of crime, fully convinced, as he must have been 
by Mr, Hornung’s art, that the protecting genius of Baffles will 
bring him nnscathed and much wealthier through his adventures. 
Baffles has a foil, the supposed narrator of the stories, one Burmy^ 
who fulfils his purpose in life by being as fatuous as such foils (e,g. 
Sherlock Holmes's Watscm) usually are. In the end, of course, 
Burmii suffers while A. J. Baffles escapes. Anyway, well done 
Mr. E. W. Hornung, says the Assistant Baronite. 

The name of Ward, celebrated in fiction through the productions 
of Mrs. Humphry, will derive fresh lustre from the production of 
Mrs. Wilfrid. Indeed, One Boor Scruffle (Longm^s) seems, to 
lixis Baronite, far and away better work than anything which the 
authoress of Bohert Hlsmere has given to the world. There is a 
curious — ^but, as a preliminary note shows, an accidental — likeness 
between its story and the story of Helheck of BcmdsdaU. But in 
tone and treatment the two books are quite unlike. Mrs. 
Wilfrid’s is to Mrs. Humphry’s, a fine Lafite to small beer. 
The authoress of Ofie Boor Scruple knows not only how to write, 
but what she is writing abouL ^ Any one who, on your B^onite’s 
advice, makes acquaintance with One Boor Scruple^ will at the 
same time make acquaintance with a singularly cultivated and 
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THE NEW POETEY. 

{Bee “ Good Worde ” for Ajprili on 
Hudyard Kipling*) 

Away with the old poetical “ plant ” 

That our ancestors hugged and cherished 1 
’Tis time that the bygone style of chant 
With its perpetrators perished. 

Away with the rhymes that represent 
Loves, seasons, the Bard’s internals 
(This last to a much too free extent, 

A la Lancet and such -like journals.) 

For the times have changed and the Muse’s 
tone, 

Since the advent of Eudyaed Kipling ; 
The ancient restraints are overthrown 
That the poet’s wit were crippling. 

He can now sing in technical terms of things 
Like pistons and valves and boilers, 

Not Spring, but of locomotive springs. 

In the slang of the smoke-grimed toilers. 

He can tune his lyre to the Song o’ the Ship 
(Not Longfellow’s Ship, but a liner), 

In stokehold and gun-room depict a trip 
With the ah of a boat-designer. 

No matter what handicraft or trade, 

The constructor of odes will know it ; 

In electrical times not born but made 
Is the new Polytechnic Poet I 


A Little Knowledge! 

Miss Tomboy. Mamma, I think those 
French women were beastly rude. 

Mother. You mustn’t speak like that of 
those ladies, it’s very wrong. And how 
often have I told you not to say “ beas% ” ? 

Miss Tomboy. Well, they were rude. They 
called me a little cabbage (mon petit chou). 
The next time they do that I shall caU them 
old French b eans. 

The DaJily Telegraph informed us that “ A 
constable in the Leeds force has had a pic- 
ture accepted by the Eoyal Academy for the 
Exhibition.” Good. He is, let us hope, 
only following in the footsteps of the Con- 
stable, the Great Constable, E.A., and 
before long we shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing him ” hung.” 



A DISSERTATION ON COOKERY. 

“ Oh, herb ’s a nasty little black thing in my Apple Pie ! ” 

“You ABB A little SILLY, BABY. ThAT ’S A ClOVE, ANB OoOK PUTS IT IN ON PURPOSE.” 
“What foe ? ” “ What fob. ! Why— er — to— be— to keep the Moms our, of course 1 ” 


winning writer whose first book places her in the first rank of 
contemporary novelists. 

The Baron begs to add a note of his own to the above. As 
CcBciUa, the second heroine in this story, suicides herself with a 
dose of chloroform, would not a more complete title for the novel 
have been Om Boor Scruple and One Big Dram ? B, db B.-W. 


CUE “ADOEED LYDIA.” 

It may contribute to the satisfactory results of a certain 
“benefit performance” to mention here that it ought to be a 
special object of attraction to all middle-aged playgoers for the 
sake of the heneficiavre, who, with a charm and grace peculiarly 
her own, delighted not a few of us when she was a pretty child, 
lost among seven dwarfs (or bears, was it ?) in an extravaganza 
at the Ha 3 nmarket Theatre, tempore Buckstomo, afterwards drawing 
crowded houses to see her, still a growing girl, playing with 
Magic Toys at the St. James’s Theatre, and subsequently as a 
grown woman, apparently toujowrs dans sa premUre jeunesse, 
singing, acting, and dancing in the liveliest and most taking 
style, m company with Lionel Brough, Willie Edouin, and 
other amusing histrions, and known to aU theatre-goers as Lydia 
Thompson. At the Lyceum Theatre, on the second of May, 
Lydia wiU, no doubt, be seconded by many of her former com- 
panions on the stage, and will receive “ one bumper at parting ” 
to her health and happiness from troops of “ friends in front.” 

Sheridan’s sentimental Julia says to lively Lydia, “ Gome, come, 
Lydia, hope for the best,” and when our Lydia faces the crowded 
house, then may she say with her namesake aforesaid, “What a 


scene am I now to go through I ” Of course, the clever actress 
will go through it in first-rate style, and in anticipation, we wish 
her every success. 


Advice Gratis. — The Bishop of Wakefield has denounced 
Sunday papers as giving unnecessary Sunday work. Logically 
His Lordship should object to Monday papers, which are prepared 
on the Sunday, whereas the Sunday paper only involves late hours 
on Saturday night. But how would the Bishop relish his Monday’s 
breakfast without his Times ? The Vicar of the place, of which 
His Lordship is Bishop, might, in his day, have ahaken his pow- 
dered wig at the decadence of (so-called, but wrongly) Sabba- 
tarianism. N owadays , news is a necessity of our life, and the farther 
away from the centre, the greater the necessity. If Sunday is to 
be observed as a day of entire rest for everybody from ever^hing 
— ^but we leave the conclusion to the Bishop. There are many 
poor people who go to church, and yet earn their daily bread, on 
the Sunday. And then, is it not true that “ Labora/re est orare ? ” 


Considerations for Candidates. — Isn’t a “mediocrity” the 
most appropriate representative of all majorities, could the people 
be fairly polled ? Does not the majority in any assembly, as in 
any nation, consist of mediocrities? And, after all, what is 
“ mediocrity ” ? It is “betwixt and between.” Neither one thing 
nor t’other. It isi)he middle state of existence on earth. It is a 
“ reflecting me^um ; ” it reflects colours from all sides and blends 
them. “Beflecting” it is cautious and uninitiating; mediocrity 
stipes out no new line, but is quiescent . and sale. In medio 
tutissimus is the Motto of Mediocrity. 
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Examiner, “Now, can any or Toir Boys tell me what a Man who kills his rATHEH is called? Well, Tommy Jones? 
BrigM Toiuth. “A Parasite, Sir!*' ' ' ' 


AIES EESUMPTIVB. 


{Jilmcular W(men Series.) 

[With, acknowledgsoents, as before, to Dr. Ara- 
bella Xenbaly.] 

II.— THE YELLOW SHIN-PADS. 


(Afier William Morrises “ The GilUflower of 
' Qold.n 

A pair of leggings, largest size,^ 

T X- I TXt-. 1«.l yik MW oMIlCfA . 


My'golden hair was getting loose, 

Yet fell I out on that excuse ? 

Not so ; I dribbled lihe the deuce. 

Hah! hah! Us helUs fmnes fdmWrea t . 
And when the half -fought fight was stayed, 
I scorned the lemon’s feeble aid ' 

And quaffed a gin-and-giugerade.- -■ 

I Hah ! hah ! Us helUs jawies jamhvires ! . 


I wore to-day with bloomer gmse,' 

And won the local Hockey Prize. i / 
Hah ! hah ! les belles j aims jambUres I 

Your hands had tied them on for me, 

Fair lord, and righteous referee, 

Above my’ crushers, daintily. 

Hah! hah! UshellesjcmiesjamhUres I 

However hard Miss Jones nnght hit, 
Though on my legs the missile lit, 

I felt it not one little bit. 

Hah! hah! Us belles jaunesjamUeres ! 


Then like a fiery steed in stall 
•I scarce could wait tl3;e whistle’s call, 
But chafed to be upon the ball. ' ^ 

I Hah V hah! les belles jatmsJambUres ! 


Miss Brown (of Bucks) against me drew ; 
She wore a shirt of purple hue ; 

Our score was one, and theirs was two. 

. • Bah ! hah! Us belUsjaunesjcmbUres ! 

' Eed-cheeked I chargejd this bounding half, 
And as I hooked hereby the calf 
I heard your low elusive laugh. 

Hah ! hah ! Us belUsjcmnesjambiires ! 


And then I{thought of your dear knee 
Bent as you bound my pads for me 
Above my crushers, daintily. 

Hah! hah! Us belUs jaunes jamUeres ! 

Whew I how the meeting sticks went whack 1 
Yea, o’er the field I heard the crack 
Of stitches giving down the back. 

Hah! hah! Us belUs Jaunes jnitihi^res ! 

One minute still 1 My teeth were set ; 

I and the stout custodian met ; 

The baU (and she) went through the net 1 
Hah! hah! Us belUs Jaunes Jambieres ! 

And as with face profusely hot 
{Les belles ! Us belUs !) I faltered not, 

But reached and took the Challenge-pot, 
{Hah ! hah ! Us belUs Janmes Jambieres 1) 


I saw again your supple knee 
Bent as you bound my pads for me, 


MyyeUow shin-pads, daintily. 

Hah! hah! Us belUs Jaunes Jambieres ! 


And when my stick in fragments flew, 

' Bringing to earth their omy Blue, 

I smiled aloud and looked at you. 

Hah / hah / Us belUs jcmnes jcmbUres ! 

But ere her ribs had ceased to shake 
I took another stick and brake 
Her livid thumb for my love’s sake. 

Hah ! hah I Us belUs Jaunes Jambieres ! 


I reached the goal; in ruthless wise 
I caught the warder ’twixt the eyes, 

And so achieved to equalise. 

Bah! hah! Us belUs Jaunes JambUres ! 


Much heated, I began to think 


That I should prematurely sink 
For need of just another drink. 

Hah! hah! UsbelUs jaunes Jamibieres ! 


To END IN Smoke ? — St. Paul’s must 
be protected. Let ’em all come and shout. 
Shall the smoking of cigarettes be permitted 
under its hallowed dome, or in any part of 
the venerable pile, as most assuredly it will 
be, if, by the wish of the Dean and Chapter, 
the Cathedral be fitted up throughout with 
“ Eichmond Gems ? ” 


Sib, H. C-MPB-LL-r»NX-BM-N {to himself), “HFAYEN EDELP US! HERE *S OUE CHAMPION BACKJAGAIN^ 
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THE ART OP LYING; 

Or, the Mendacious Manicurist. 

Arthur Stronu-on-thb-Wing Pinero is 
to be con^atulated on his Lord Qvsx, 
and Mr. John H!arb on his production of the 
piece ; also on his inducing Messrs. Ghud- 
LBiGH and Bouoicault to allow Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh to appear at the Globe as the 
mendacious heroine. The play ought to 
have been called Sa^jplwra; or, Unlimited 
Lie-dUUty, We have had Foote’s The 
Lia/r, and we have had Jones’s The Lia/rs ; 
but the heroine of this piece by Pinero puts 
all others quite out of court as mere feeble 
amateurs in the art of mendacity. She has 
'‘a heart” and hps “for falsehood framed,” 
and, in the end, lying to the last, she marries 
a perfect s^cimen of “the bounder,” “a 
pretentious Professional Palmist,” capitally 
played by Mr. Frank Gillmore. 

Mr. John Hare, as the self-reformed, 
middle-aged rake, gives us a delightful im- 
personation ; if there be a fault, it is in his 
“make-up,” in which there is not a trace 
on his features of the life he is supposed to 
have led for at least the last twenty-seven 
years. My Lord Qmx has been “ gay,” at 


according to his lordship’s own showmg, 
would have behaved at Captam Bastlm^s 


n fUiM mST^m tg I kr/tyjfl iTTIf! 1 1 Til tT ■WU I 


m a similar situation and tempted by such 
a deceitful, artful, unprincipled little wretch 
as is SaypJma Fullgwmey, as intended to be 
played, and as the character is inimitably 
played, by Miss Irene Vanbrugh. Only 
let ner beware of overdoing the action when 
she rings the beU for assistance in the 
third act ; it is the situation on which the 
entire play depends. She is perilously near 
getting a laugh by her exaggerated “busi- 
ness ” when every one should be holding 
their breath, being on the tenterhooks of 
excitement as to the result. 

The Bishop of Wide-a-Wake-field, without 
seeing the play, has denounced it as immoral. 
Well, it teaches no moral, that is true. 
Why should it ? We are left to hope that a 
Beformed Bake will make the best of hus- 
bands; and that, by marrying a “bounder” 
who is a Professional Palmist, the Female 
Liar and her husband are laying up for them- 
selves a wretched existence in tlie not very 
distant future. The Elderly Bake, with a 
good constitution and a bad past, has the 
novelty of a virtuous married life before 
him, while the young rou&, the Captain, 
who, fortunately for him, is discarded by 
the vapid Mu/riel, can look forward to a 
life as dissipated as that of Lord Quex, with 
the chance of reforming and settling down 
comfortably when he reaches that noble- 
man’s age. It is all mundane ; there are 
no lofty aims, no attempt at morality until 
immorality is played out. No one feels 
tempted to go and do likewise. The liar, 
seriously taken, is a repulsive character, 


must draw aU London. One thing only is 
certain, that The Gay Lord Quex has hit the 
public and has a new lease of a long life 
before him at the Globe. John Hare is 
Lord Qtiex, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh as 
Sapphire (unlimited) is his profit I 


Niece {discussing licycle attire ). “Are tou as much against ‘Bloomers* as ever, 
Uncle ? ” 

General McGurry. “Certainly, my dear. It must be Skirts or nothing. That is 
— I MEAN— ER ” Mrs. McCurry, “ General ! I / ” 


least so Mr. Pinero tells us ; but Mr, John 
Hare’s Nobleman is so jolly, hale, and 
hearty, that it is impossible to detect the 
slightest sign of the roui about him. 

Mr. Gilbert Hare, as Sir Chichester 
Frayne, the friend, ally, and boon com- 
panion of Lord Quex, is another old repro- 
bate on whose constitution, evidently inferior 
to that of his noble friend, his former gay 
life and, subsequently, the climate of West 
Africa, have told considerably. These com- 
bined influences have so affected his personal 
manner and appearance that it is sometimes 
difficult, when he is facing the audience, to 
believe that he is not Sir Squire Bancroft, 
and when he turns away from the footlights 
to walk up the stage, more than one could 
swear they were bSiolding a back view of 
Sir Henry Irvtng. Mr. Gilbert Hare’s 
double imperslonation is a veritable triumph. 

Miss Fanny Coleman’s good old-world, 
unworldly Countess of Owbridge is a delight- 
ful sketch; and Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis 
does her best with the colourless and totally 
uninteresting semi-heroine. 

Mr. Charles Cherry gets all that can be 
got out of the character of the uwulsive, 
amorous, “ touch-and-go ” Captam SastUng, 
who behaves just as the gay Lord Quex, 


A. H. ON THE C. AND 8. 

Honoured Sir, — My revered Uncle, 
Darby Jones, has written to me from 
Monte Carlo, suggesting that I should take 
his place on your esteemed journal, the 
while he is enjoying the palm trees and the 
play. Eds text is the City and Suburban, 
beloved of every Licensed Victualler who 
ever obtained a Magistrate’s License. 

Have you. Sir, ever noted the difference 
between “the City and Sub,” and the 
Derby ? I opine not. Let me then draw 
the definition. The C. and S. is a case of 
No Favourites, and the D. is a matter of 
One Favourite. Every one of our Licensed 
Victuallers has a “dead certainty” (gene- 
rally dead) which he collected from the 
Brewer’s drayman for the City and Sub. 
Every one of our Licensed Victuallers* 
Ladies has an excellent surprise for the 
Derby, which she obtained from the hand- : 
some young traveller in Scots whiskey. 

And now, Sir, to try and do justice to | 
Uncle Darby and myselE. I have not my 
gifted Uncle’s method of minstrelsy, but I 
venture to chortle — 

Look out for the Verdant Galoot, 


Of the Beautiful One pray beware, 

Fis Lordshw the course will p’raps suit, 
And the Zud be a bit of a snare. 


But I ’m told it ’s a ten to one chance 
That to beat the Freshporf m the dance 
ViU be Charity bottled in France, 

And of Scottish Boy have a great care. 

Such, Sir, are my fancies. Yours, 

Asgott Heath. 
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ALL-MY-OPTICAL. 

First Friend. ‘ ‘ That ’ s hather A smart Girl.” {Puts onjpinoe-nez.) “ Awf’ly pretty, 
TOO, BY Jove ! ” Sezorid Friend. “Is she?” {Drops eye-glass.) “So she is!” 


AUTOMOBILE BED. 

fThe latest Parisian colour is rouge autmno- 
HlCy* whicli the boulevardiers describe as tres- 
smart or “ (a woj^d- derived from the 

sound of the petroUtte) .J 

“ La dorma S mdhile ” — so says 
The poet — may be that is why 
The nucmce of the moment engrosses 
In Paris the feminine eye, 

The up-to-date feminine eye. 

Boitge automobile is in fashion ; 

But teU us, pray, how ^tis applied ? 

Eor the motor with red you might splash on, 
Or else the fair rider inside, 

The daring “ sport woman” inside. . 

Perhaps the young ladies in jjrivate 
A hare’s-foot and imrror will clutehj 
If their colour has gone, to revive it 
With one little finishing touch — 

With the usual finishing touch 1 

It is very “ teuf-teuf,'^ say the knowing, 

To pamt the town red in this way ; 


So with red flags ahead let ’s be showing 
The mode to go naotin^ to-day — 
There ’s a Bed Bevolution to-day I 


FBOM A BACHELOB UNCLE’S 
DIABY. 

“ Second instalment of my nephews’ 
‘ Ensycloppeajer ’ just arrived. Must paste 
it into my diary with the rest. So glad I 
am acquitted of abstracting odd sausage. 
So kinJ of Max.” 

Dear Uncle Charley, — Hears part 2 of 
Ensycloppeajer Stinker did it I dont think 
mutch 01 it do you Thanks orfly for the 
sossidges wen you send the next dont send 
sossidges but the moiiey insted you see I 
get one throne in over the lb witch I dessay 
they dont give you praps you dont even arsk 
for it of coarse Ime not hinting that you do 
get the one extra and keep it yorself I know 
you dont doo that becos you dont Uke 
sossidges If you ever have eimy postage 
stamps witch you dont want you mite send 


them to us there allways usefool to bye 
things with. Yours Max. 

P.s. — I am beginings to read Dickeray 
and Thackbns Ive herd so mutch about 
them I spose there rather good. 

Criket, — This is a good gaim by Gum! 
Criket is plade with a Bat (mines a cane 
spliced handle) and Stumse 3 at both 
ends & 1 Ball maid of red lether & stished 
outside You mesher 22 feat bitween the 
Wigkets & thats the Pitch theres 11 aside 
& we humbug Turner major orfly & tell 
him his merstarch is jest like a criket mash 
about 11 aside & he gets so orflv waksy 
Hes too cocky by i that chap Well Crikets 
ripping thers no gaim like it only Football 

6 thats not a bit like it Thers only one 
thing tho abowt 0»iket dont you play till your 
one of the big fellers or else youle get orl 
the fagging & feelding to doo & joly few 
inniigses big fellers are orful beese in that 
way so wate till your a big feller & then 
you can be one too* Prints Bangoonsingbit 
can play by Gum cant he he maid 180 not, 
out against Surey ^unce Grace is an 
orful good man & sos Brown major he bold 

7 of Bibston Pipping school 1st 11 last half for 
fourty four runs thats prety good is sent it. 

* Dont bleeve the r«t y^ung Stinker rites jest 
becos hes not a biv feller himself hes orfly predge- 
jewdist Ime not quite one of the big fellers but Ime 
bii^ger than the littuler fellers sos Stinker but Ime 
not so big as tlie biggest big fellers tho I smoak 
cigrets on Sundays 

BEJECTED PBOPOSALS. 

{See the Chancellor^ the ExcheguePs Budget 
speech.) 

The Chancellor’s mercies are mary. 

Sing hey for Sir Michael, the Good 1 
For he hasn’t increased by a penny 
The tax on our beer and our food. 

And he will not tax soap— pray forgive me 
the joke — 

For fear that Keir Hardib should go and 
get broke. 

Then the wheels that we most of us ride on, 
Sir Michael their scorching admires. 

He won’t tax the men who put side on, 
When perched on a couple of tyres. 

When they press him to tax them excusal 
he begs, 

“ I can’t, for they ’re dear to A. J. with the 
legs.” 

The car that a maiden is horsed to 
Untaxed is— I speak of the pram. 

Our babies we shall not see forced to 
Embark in a ’bus or a tram. 

And the grinder may still go and propagate 
fleas, 

And stfll grind his organ and grin at his 
ease. 

From the kingdom of cats he gets nix-pence, 
Gats still are as taxless as bikes. 

The poor man for seven and sixpence 
Can still keep a dog if he likes 
For the licence on dogs is sufliciently strong, 
And we’re plagued quite enough by the 
muzzle-man. Long. 

No Bart, shall be taxed for his Sir-ship, 

He shall get it for nothing, as now 
He may set up the red hand for worship, 

Sir Michael won’t have his ten thou. 

But the Bart, new-created can still pay his 
stake ; 

What Sir Michael refuses his party will take. 

Oh, the Chancellor’s mercies are many. 
Sing hey for Sir Michael, the Good, 

For he hasn’t increased by a penny 
The price of our beer and our food. 

But I wish he’d not added, byway of a joke, 
A tax on our wine and retained it on smoke 
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CQQCMr^c CkC DADI lAimcM-r permitting. St. Johit Brodrick, to whom 
ESSENCE OF PAR LIAM ENT. this patriotic gift was proffered, strangely 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. hesitated, 

^ ^ ^ “ Fact is, Toby,” he said, when I privately 

House of Com/nums, Monday^ April 10. — expressed astonishment at his imperturb- 
Coming back to Westminster refreshed by ability, “I have no personal experience of 
ten days holiday, Canny Caldwell has the ancient G-reeks ; bnt I distrust Scotch- 
happy thought. Nothing new for Scotch- men when they bring gifts.” 



rtviXi^'G' 



so COJSSlDEliATh. 


Constahle William. “ Hullo, Hcks-B., my boy, 

Hcks-B~ch. Well, yer see, I couldn’t a-bear 
as ’ll come into the property in 1902.” 

man crossing Border to consider what 
he shall appropriate. Where Caldwell 
vindicates his supremacy is in originality of 
his idea. ^ Nothing less than that he shall 
be appointed Warden of Buckingham 
Palace. 

Notion flashed upon him just now quite 
casually. More he thinks of it better he 
likes it. Sees a way not only of popu- 
larising the institution, but of making it 
pay. Proposes on three days a week to 
open Palace to public inspection ; p^ment 
6a. per head ; dungeons, 3d. extra. So con- 
fident of financial success that will be quite 
content to let the emoluments of his digni- 
fied office rest upon commission. 

“ Say a penny per caput,” he observes, 
throwing out the suggestion with airy 
manner towards the irresponsive First Com- 
missioner of Works. 

Of ^ course there will be residence, coal, 
and lights. As for board, the Canny One is 
disposed to leave that to the generosity of 
the nation. 

Akers - Douglas smiles rather feebly; 
doesn’t jump at proposal. Fact is. Ministers 
rather overwhelmed to-night with disinte- 
rested offers. Here ’s Denny, rated as 
Colonel^ because he builds ships, as his 
father did before him. Eising to full height, 
.he offers to consolidate British Empire in 
East ^rica by fitting out at private cost a 
new line of steamers saihng once a week for 
Mombasa vid Bohemia, weather and tide 


I shouldn’t ’a’ thought as you ’d ’a’ come to this /” 
to think o’ the responsibillerty o’ them pore coves 

Inspired by general impulse to be gene- 
rous, and not disposed to let Scotland fill 
the bin, Cap’en Tommy Bowles comes on 
with new scheme for insuring life and limb 
in Eotten Eow. The Cab’en, whose glitter- 
ing eye nothing escapes, has observed that 
when a horse bolts in the Eow it has a 
pretty straight run for its money. Why 
not have the Eow made ^on the plan of a 
circus 9 Horse bolts; makes off due East 
or West as it thinks. “Now I *ve got you,” 
it says to itself ; pegs away at fun speed ; 
begins to find the road uncommonly long ; 
fancies it passed Prince’s Gate before. 
“ Hallo 1 here it is again. Bless me,” says 
the horse to itself, “ there must be a mis- 
take somewhere.” 

Pulls up quietly to think the matter over, 
and danger is past. 

Very simple. Wonder no one thought of 
it before. Not everybody has had the 
nautical experience of the Cap’bn or his 
opportunities of nourishing great thoughts, 
as in the stiUy night, on the boundless 
ocean, beneath the luminous stars, he kept 
,the lonely watch, 

Busmess done . — In Committee on Civil 
Service Estimates, Private Members full 
of suggestions. 

Tuesda/y.--‘'Whef^ a day Mr. Gedge has 
had, to be sure 1 Sark says it reminds him 
of one of the sportive occasions in the parish 
of Little Dunker, 


0 what a parish, what a terrible parish, 

0 what a parish is Little Dunkel* ! 

They bae hangit the minister, drowned the 
precentor, 

Dung down the steeple, and drucken the bell ! 

Of course Mr. Gedge hasn’t done any 
of these unseemly things ; but he has been 
equally successful in upsetting everything, 
and setting everybody by the ears. Began 
by taking the wind out of the sails of ordered 
debate on Church Discipline Bill to come 
on next month. He brought unwonted 
tears to the eyes of John G. Talbot; he 
stirred Hugh Cecil to profoundest depths ; 
he seared the soul of Brother Cranborne ; 
he brought out the Eev, Sir Edward 
Clarke in full ecclesiastical robes ; he 
created deep rupture in the Cecil farnily ; 
he got Prince Arthur in an awful hole; 
and he upset the arrangements at two hxm- 
dred dinner-tables. 

In ordinary times House is accustomed 
to take it out of Mr, Gedge. It greets his 
interposition in debate with impatient cries ; 
it jeers at his refiections on things in 
general; will have none of the serene air 
of respectability in which he would steep 
debate. The whirligig of time briugs its 
revenges, Mr. Gedge has his to-night. 

Business done. — Mr, Gedge submits reso- 
lution denouncing English Church Union ; 
Hoarh moves amendment, which Prince 
Arthur accepts ; the Blameless Bartley 
moves addendum to amendment; Prince 
Arthur advises House to reject it ; con- 
sternation on Ministerial benches; they 
could not love the Prince so much, loved 
they not Protestantism more. Eev. Edward 
Clarke leads revolt ; when it comes to 
head. Prince Arthur capitulates ; mutiny 
breaks out in fresh place ; the Cecils cla- 
mour for Cousin Arthur’s head on a 
charger ; Walter Long, sitting pensive on 
Treasury Bench, is conscious of unpleasant 
sensation on crown of his head; looks 
round; finds John G. Talbot on bench 
immediately behind, sobbing over Prince 
Arthur’s defection from the Church. 

_ “ Wish he ’d sob a little more to the 
right,” growled the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, rubbing his scalded pate. 






The Eev. Arth-r “ You kueow, really, 

these young cousms of mine are getting beyond 
a jeoKe ! I shall get quite incensed with them 
directly ! They make me feel far from well ! ” 
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his book, in which he will tell ns more than 
ever we knew about the China Wall. ^ 

Whilst he was yet away on his mission, 
a very istinguished authority on Foreign 
Affairs lamented his married state. 

“If Charlie Beresford,” he mused, 
“had only been single, he might have 
settled the Chinese question in the best 
p^ossible way by marrying the Dowager 
Empress,” 

Bmimss dom . — In Committee of Supply. 


A SONG OF LETTEBS. 

“ I LOVED my love with an ‘ A,’ ” 

Sang the bard in the good old time. 

“ I loved my love with a ‘ K,’ ” 

Sang the bard when in want of rhyme. 
But the lady, who sang with a fancy free 
Was she who sang for the “ ^ s. d.” 


Awkward. 

Miss Fillip (to Young Gentleman, who 
has taken her in to dinner at Olympia 
Manor). You say that you don’t shoot, 
hunt, fish, drive, or ride, and that you hate 
cycling. Now, what on earth are you 
sWing here for ? 

Young Gentleman {languidly). Because 
I can’t afford to live anywhere else in the 
Winter. 

[Then it flashes across Miss F. that she is 
talking to a younger son of the home. 


The latest Form of Coiffure. — The 
Curling-stone. 


AN APRIL SHOWER. 

Extract from Letter . — “We were going to the First Show at the Botanical 
WHEN it began TO RaIN, Wb HAD ON OTJR NEW HATS, SO WE HAILED A SMART H AN SOM 
AND TOLD THE DRIVER TO LET DOWN THE WINDOW — ^WHICH HE DID PROMPTLY !” TABLEAU. 


Hugh Cecil declares he will take division 
if h© goes into lobby by himself. 

“I'll go with you,” said the gallant 
Percy; “not because I agree with you, 
but because I don’t.” 

Just before nine o’clock House divided; 
200 voted with Prince Arthur for the 
amendment he said he wouldn’t have ; 14 
follow mutineers below the gangway. Sum 
total, 214 dinners foiled. 

Thus was Mr. Gedge glutted with glo- 
rious victory, 

Thursda/y night. — Squire of Malwood 
home again, brmgiDg his sheaves with him. 
These he incontinently pitches at the head 
of Chancellor of Exchequer. Life is grow- 
ing monotonous. After spending a winter 
holiday in contemplating the ruins of ancient 
Borne he comes back to gaze upon the 
wreck of St. Michael’s character as a 
financier. 


On the whole the spectacle has not the 
depressing effect that might have been 
anticipated. On the contrary the Squire 
in best form, hitting straight out from the 
shoulder in fashion that delights House and 
makes right honourable gentlemen opposite 
sit up. Can scarcely be called a speech; 
that win come at later stage of constructiog 
the Budget, These a few observations 
flashed forth on spur of moment ; as un- 
premeditated as the song of the lark. 
Sark shrewdly suspects that they will 
form the Squire’s most effective contri- 
bution to the debate. 

Business done. — ^Budget introduced. 

Charlie Beresfoi^d also back 
again, he from the Far East. Lost a 
little flesh, but no atom of constitutional 
cheerfulness. One notices a slight Pekin 
accent in his pronunciation of certain 
vowels; that wfll soon wear off. Fioished 



SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.— Ho. XII. 

The Lyceum “Co. Limited” Chair. 

This picturesque and graceful seat is limited in 
name only, and is compounded, on a generous scale, 
of many separate parts,” each part supplied by a 
dramatic author and elaborated directly on the boards. 
It has lately been stored away, owing to temporary 
damage, but is now happUy re-stored to its origi- 
nal home in Wellington Street, where its excellent 
form is certain to draw the town for some consider- 
able time. 
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SO DASHED AWKWARD, DON’T YOU KNOW I 

South African MUlionaire {to Impecunious Nobleman). ‘ * Naturally 
I CONSIDER IT A GREAT HONOUR THAT YOUR LORDSHIP SHOULD WISH 
TO MARRY MY LITTLE GIRL; BUT — ER — IE YOUR LORDSHIP WILL 
PARDON THE QUESTION — WHAT MADE YOUR LORDSHIP’S CHOICE FALL 
ON MBV 

Worth having. — Objection may be taken to the wording of the 
advertisement, Quoted infra, from a recent number of The Orrns- 
hirTc Advertiser. The language is not perfect, but the meaning is 
plain enough, and opens up a field of speculation. 

I P the person who contributed some rubbish to one of the Clergy will call, 
the said rubbish will be returned, together with a little good advice, 
which is evidently much needed. 


:A EISE in (MEZZO)-TINTOS. 

Dropped in at the Galleries of Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, 
39b, Old Bond Street, to pay respects to a few Princes, Duchesses, 
Earls, Actors, and Actresses. Apparently it was a Court mourning 
day, as they were all in black and white. Should have felt ex- 
tremely uncomfortable in such shady society but for the charming 
manners of all the ladies and gentlemen there assembled. Eomnby 
first, with his Black- ^ed-j^san Countess of Westmoreland, his 
most interesting 8vr JELyde Farher, and handsome Mrs. Yates as 
Melpomene, or Melpomene as Mrs, Yates; ’tis only a matter of 
imaginary costume. Then Lchdy Hamilton as ^^Natv/re.'^ “Great 
Nature r* Is it possible? Her Ladyship au naUvrel^ It must 
have been a very cold Nature (not her character exactly), as her 
Ladyship is overpoweringly wrapped up (in herself ? Not unlikely), 
and there is far more art than Nature in those Hamiltonian heaux 
yevoi. University men of ancient standing -will pause before No. 
67, and shake their heads at The Fever md William Faley, who is 
here en evidence. Perhaps this was not the Palhy. There are no 
“ evidences ” of his identity. Archdeacon was he ? Well, there ’s 
little that is arch about him except the nose, and with this he 
might have stood to Ebmbrandt as the model of a Eabbi. It 
must be a speaking likeness ; speaking through the nose. 

Now for Gainsborough. Da/vid Garrick, a perfect engraving, 
and at No. SO, George the Thwd, “ a stipple engraving.’' We 
stipple! ate for your examining this close^. Eeturn to Eomnby, 
and pounce on Mrs. Jorda/n as The Somp,” engraved by J. 
Ogbornb. What a pretty woman I What eyes I She would be 
Leader of the Eomp Parliament, if ever there were one with a 
“House of Ladies.” More Lady Hamiltons, and all lovely I Eng- 
land expects that every man will pay his duty to these present- 
ments of the object of Nelson’s devotion. But how refreshing it 
is to pause before No. 1531 William Makepeace Thackeray 
must have dehghted in this picture, which, of course, he knew by 
heart, eve^ Ime of it ; engraved by A. Gaedon. Leave your 
card on H.E.H., for it is George, Frmce of Wales, a slim, elegant 
warrior, leaning negligently against the war-horse which is proud 
of being in the service of the first gentleman in Europe. 

Pass on! Here is Hoppnbr’s Mrs. Jordan as Mippolyta, by 
W. Ward. Wonderful costume for Hippolyta. Then 163, Lady 
Louisa Marmers, the most elegant manners, engraved hj 0. Turner. 
Finish with pretty Lady Langham, engraved by 0. Wilkin, and 
■ forthwith determine to revisit the glimpses of the Gallery and do it 
‘ thoroughly. You can then make the acquaintance of aU the other 
' charming personages from whom we unwillingly tear ourselves in 
order to lunch li^tly, more ItaUano, or d la Frangaise, not ten 
minutes’ walk from this. “Yes! we together!” come along to 
‘ meet Ncrrma and Adalgisa, chez Bellini, and so from these engra- 
j vings to our plates. 

Mr. Charles Booth is going to introduce to the public “ The 
’ Case for Universal Old Age Pensions.” Considering the amounts 
* no case to hold them can be a very large one. 



A POSSIBILITY OF THE FUTURE. 

Taxameter Perambulators, with Licensed Nursemaids, Numbered — and, let us hope, Reserved. 


VOL. CXVI. 


s 





SaTTLOa, ‘‘How happy COrLH I be — ^ALONE ! WePvB all these THKEE CIIAEMEBS j^AVAY.” 
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lUNDER THE LYCEUM IGONVENTION. 

Barely in the annals of the English or 
any other stage has there been known a 
serious drama with some eighty or ninety 
characters, men, women, and children, all 
named in the bill, and aU with something, 
if only a monosyUabic shout, to say for 
themselves. This alone would make M. 
VicTORiEN Sardou’s Bobespierre, written 
for Sir Henry Irving and his company, 
memorable above so many memorable 
■pieces placed on the Lyceum sta^e by Sir 
Ebnry. Every single person in these 
French revolutionary crowds has his or 
her distinctive characteristics, and among 
the aristocrats imprisoned in the BastiUe, 
none appeal more forcibly to the tender 
sympathies of the audience than the two 
little children, bidding farewell to their 
parents condemned to the guillotine. 

That Sir Henry has wisely chosen in not 
making himself up to facially represent the 
cruel Bepublican tyrant every one ■wUl 
agree ; is not his nose his own to do as he 
likes with it ? And i£ he turns it up at the 
idea of converting it into the semblance of 
Bobesjpierre’Sj who shall say him, in French, 
nez ? In this character, drawn “ according 
to Sardou,” the actor’s genius has had to 
represent weU nigh every phase of the 
strongest human passions; and above aU 
other difficulties he has had to vividly and 
incisively depict the expression and repres- 
sion of strong paternal love ; while in 
another scene, vmen meeting once again 
with the woman whom, years ago, he nas 
wronged, he has to convey the idea that his 
old love is so far resuscitated, that he is 
bent on any possible sacrifice to atone for 
the past. The great scene in the play is 
where Bobespierre gradually discovers that 
he is on the poiot of condemning his own 
son to death. This situation is in every 
way a triumph for the dramatist and for 
the three actors concerned in it, Fuller 
Hellish as Lebas, Kyrle Bellew as 
OUmer, and Irving as Bobespierre, Never 
has Sic Henry played with greater subtlety ; 
never has he been more powerful. 

The other scene that should be next in 
dramatic intensity is where Clarisse and 
Bobespierre feverishly watch the procession 
of tumbrils, in order to see if theic son is 
among the victims being carried to the 
sanguinary, insatiable guiUotme. On the 
first representation Miss Terry appeared 
nervous, and the situation was therefore 
comparatively inefiective. 

The grim-goblin scene, where any num- 
ber of ghosts put in an appearance, is a 
mistake. One ghost, a mere shadow, would 
have been sufficient, as was B<mguo*Si for 
the guilty conscience. But 

“ Now they comes by twos and threes, 

And now they comes by swarms I ” 

The more the merrier. But merriment is 
not the object of this supernatural vision. 

The last scene is in every way a cro-wn- 
ing triumph for every department of artistic 
stage-craft, and gives us an admirably-con- 
trived, and dramatically tra^o finish, which 
would be perfect but for the French author’s 
pohtenessto the representative of his heroine, 
who, as the leadmg actress of the English 
stage, could not, with any show of dramatic 
politeness, be entirely excluded from par- 
ticipation in Bobespierre' s dying agonies. 
Why Clarisse and Marie TMr^se should 
have been present it is difficult to conceive. 
They had obtained their “passes” for 
England, where their lives would have 
been safe, while in Paris the revolutionary 
ruffians would have paid no more heed to 













STRIKING SITUATION. 

JSfir Henry Robespierre-Irving {regarding the a(Mon of LavreTwe TalUen-Irving in the tribune, 
Scene 2, Act F.). “My Boy can ‘render’ a Play into English 1 He can Speak 1 ! 
He can Act ! 1 ! A Chip op the old Block 1 He ’ll do ! ” 


sex, or signatures, than would Dennis the 
hangman and his drunken crew to their 
female victims in the Gordon riots. Sardou 
ought to have been hard-hearted, and over 
his Hall of the National Convention he 
should have written up, “Ladies not 
admitted.” 

This is the only ihistake ; and it is em- 
phasised by the fact that nothing whatever 
is gained by it. The death by suicide of 
Bobespierre is sufficient for the situation. 
All interest in the former relations existing 
between him and Clarisse has long ago 
been lost, nor does any one care a rap 
whether he is, or is not, recognised as father 
by his long-lost son, Olwier, Kyrle Bellew 
stands in the comer "with a pistol, but it 
is evident that “subsequent proceedings 


interested him no more ; ” while the 
audience are solely concerned in the fate of 
Bobespierre, 

Eeduce the ghosts to one; abbreviate 
Scene 1, Act iV., and Sh: Henry, with 
all concerned in the production, may be 
heartily congratulated on the gpceat and 
probably lasting success of Bobespierre* 

By One on the Bank. — Look ’ere, if 
’osses could 'ave a Council o’ Guardians to 
look after their hinterests, where in the 
United Kingdom would be their fittest 
place o’ meetin’ ? You don’t know ? 
Can’t you guess ? WeU, “ Os-westry,” o’ 
course. Any Os-westry -man could tell you 
that. 
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AIES EESUMPTIVE. 

{Muscular Woimn Series,) 

‘ Gtuineas ” ; OR, How they brought the Good News 
FROM Newmarket to G-rt-n. 


So we splashed through a puddle and spurted again 
Past Midsummer Common and into the Lane. 


To the right with a skid at the gutter we raced ; 

the Union a couple of cabs were displaced ; 

My ofif-knicker was rent and the knee showing through, 

But we flattened our chests on the handles, and flew ; 

We were flush with the bridge, we were flying the Cam, 

When Doris was heard to say something like “ Dear me I ” 

VII. 

She was right — as she proved to me, later, in bed — 

For her axle had split, and the same with her head ; 

Though I guessed she had gone to her ultimate sleep, 

Yet I shouted a “ Righto I and shot up the steep ; 

For I still had to tackle the best of a league, 

And my treadles were showing a trace of fatigue. 

VIII. 

I was up to the Castle and clear of the town, 

With my tongue hanging out and my hair coming down ; 

Then I rose in my seat and went out of my mind 
To the clink of our winnings that waggled behind ; 

Clapped my boots, waived my brake, ran amuck through a dog, 
Till at last into G-rt-n I f eU like a log. 

IX. 

Of the rest i remember a roar of applause 
As I lay with a splinter of spoke in my jaws ; 

There was whiskey for one and an oil-bath for two. 

Which they said, very frankly, was only our due, 

Who had broken the record, and several teeth, 

In conveying their yeUow-boys home from the Heath. 

Important to Etonians and Others. 

Dear Mr, Punch , — ThB Tmss says that “the whipping ar- 
rangements on the Opposition side will undergo a considerable 
alteration.” Is that to apply to Parliament only, or is it general ? 
And what alterations will there be at Public Schools ? How about 
Eton, where the “ block system ” stiU flourishes like a green bay 
swish? Yours, Prima Culpa. 


I swung to the saddle, and Doris, and she ; 

I pedalled, Joan pedalled, we pedalled all three ; 

“Well done 1 ” yelled the paddock; the ’Varsity yelled ; 

“ Done ! ” echoed the bookie whose bullion I held ; 

As with bells hard a-ringing and horns going Toot I 
We debouched from the Ring on the Bottisham route. 

II. 

Conversation was none ; we were nursing our breath, 

As we rode, knee to knee, in the silence of death ; 

Not a lurch was observed, not a wobble was felt, 

When I hitched up my bloomers and tightened my belt ; 
Then stooped to the wind with my back like a bow. 

And my gear at a hundred- and-sixty or so. 

III. 

Our way at Quywater was queered by a cow. 

But we stove in her haunches, I never knew how ; 

At Teversham Joan had a touch of the cramp. 

Her nose being rather too near to her lamp ; 

And at Barnwell, in dodging a beast of a mifle, 

We were into the ruck of a primary school. 

rv. 

Three moribund infants lay out in our wake 
As we panted “ So long 1 ” — for appearance’s sake ; 

Some sort of a Nemesis chased us in carts, 

But we scorched at our bravest and swallowed our hearts ; 
Kiag’s turrets in sight I we were over the worst, 

When the Dunlop of Joan met a bottle and burst 1 

V. 

I omit to record the expressions she used. 

With a list of the various parties accused ; 

We remarked on her luck, but declined to alight. 

Though our hubs were red-hot and our bearings were tight ; 
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‘‘DEINK, PBBTTT OEEATUBE, DBINKI” 

The liquor traffic in West Africa amongst the natives is discreditable to 
the British race and derogatory to true Imperialism.*' — Mr* ChamberlamJ] 

The dew was falling fast ; the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it said, “ Drink, pretty creature, drink I ” 

And looking through the gloom, before me I espied 
A British merchant with a nigger at his side, 

’Twas little Potokoko, a black of beauty rare ; 

He wore a string of beads and fuzzy-wuzzy hair, 

And on his dusky breast, from alcohol to save him, 

Was pinned a ribbon blue, a missionary gave him. 

The Briton had a bottle — a bottle large and bright, 

And PoTOKOKo’s eyes did glitter at the sight. 

“ Drink, pretty creature, drink I ” He coaxed in such a way 
That Potokoko flung his ribbon blue away. 

He stretched his eager hand ; the bottle swift he seized ; 

He grinned, as peo]^e do when they are very pleased. 

I thought, as I did watch the British merchant’s phiz, 

Could he but rhyme like me, he ’d sing as follows, viz. : — 

“ What ails thee, little Nig ? I ’ve rum and gin for thee ; 

The more that thou canst drink the better, sweet, for me. 
Come ope thy mouth and drink as much as thou mayst please, 
I only ask thy goods and chattels such as these : 

“ Thou hast a hut, my Nig, and cattle, two or three, 

And ivory and wives. Just pass them on to me. 

And I wOl fill thee full as oft as thou canst come 
With stuff that we will call, for decency’s sake, rum. 

“ So long as thou hast aught that I may care to prig, 

I will supply thy wants and love thee, nttle Nig. 

Thou still hast assets worth a pound or two, I think. 

So, whilst thou hast a sou, driiok, pretty creature, drink 1 ” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The world wiU have to wait some time for Mr. John Morley’s 
life of Gladstone. Messrs. Cassell step in with a volume under 
their arms that will in the meanwhile excellently serve. Under 
the capable editorship of Sir Wemyss Bbid the work is aocom- 
phshed upon a new and particularly appropriate plan. Men less 
dariag than Mr. Morley have stood aghast at the prospect of, 
single-handed, dealing with the manifold evolutions and involu- 
tions of a long, busy, and brillia n t career. It was pecuharly a 
case in which the prmciple of the syndicate mi^ht be adapted to 
biography. Sir Wemyss Eeid selected some half-dozen men, and 
assigned to each a particular aspect of the stupendous work of 
which circumstances made him especially familiar. The result 
is a harmonious whole, a chorus to which each trained voice lends 
style and force. The volume is profusely illustrated with repro- 
ductions of pictures and engravings unattainable in ordinary way. 
How such a handsome volume of over 700 pages can be turned 
out at the price of 7s. 6d. is beyond the usually suf5.cient com- 
X)rehension of my Baronite. 

“Extensive and peculiar” is “the knowledge of London” 
possessed by two collaborating authors, playfullv styling them- 
selves “ Pot ” and “ Swears,” joint authors of The Sca/rUt City 
(Sands & Co.). These gentlemen are evidently of the ancient Tom 
cmd Jerry family, with, to perfect the trio, one Antony Fuller as 
“ the Oxonian.” Messrs, Tom and Jerry, juniores, have a pleasant 
knack of relating their boyish escapades; and this portion of the 
book, though it may be “ caviare to the general,” will probably be 
read with some interest by old Etonians, Contemporaries of 
these two scribes may find some amusement in puzzling out the 
identity of certain persons, of high and low degree, w^ known 
about town within the last thirty years, who appear on the scene 
in disguises furnished them by the light-hearted costumiers of 
the House of Pot and Swears. The few dramatic situations are 
not as strong as, occasionally, is the language, for which, perhaps, 
Swears is responsible . 

The proper study of womankind is woman. In Brass (Hutchin- 
son), Miss Nellie Blissett pursues it with bitter avidity. She 
has achieved the success of making her heroine about as bad a lot 
as is usually turned out from the machine-room of modern novels. 
In her (to my Baronite) pleasing view of humanity, she is uncom- 
promisingly consistent. AU her women are mean or bad ; aU her 
men are good and noble. Perhaps the Cardinal is no better than 
Cardinals should be; but then ne is handsome, with exquisite 
manner. The opening chapters are made a little tiresome by 
smart talk affecting thorough knowledge of the world. The wort 
improves, till in the end it finely closes in the tragedy of the Bad 
Woman, the loneliness and despair of the Good Man. 

We ought, writes a Junior Baron, all to do what we can 
to cheer up Mr. Eibbon Berkley, the author of Oswald 



First Art Student* “How many did you send, Clara, to the 
Academy ? ” Clara* “ Sixteen,” 

First Art Student* “But only eight is the limit.” 

Clara* “Well, I sent sixteen so that they could piok exgmt 
FROM them!** 


Steele (John Long). He simply wallows in misery chin 
deep. With a fearful recklessness, he tears the mask from 
our conventions and ourselves, and sends us out into the 
pitiless world stripped of disguise and wretched to the core. 
At a tender age NelUe Treheme marries Oswald Steele^ a 
colossus of bigotry and pigheadedness. After her marriage she 
thinks for herself, finds Oswald to be a first-class fraud, and, 
leaving her domestic tangle, sets up as a free and independent 
woman. She worships the young and beautiful Bernard Bcmvers, 
and nurses him through his last illness. Fortunately, her husband 
doesn’t turn up until Varwers has been dead a good minute and a 
hah, thus avoiding a good deal of sentiment and trouble. There 
is also a Mr* Culross, a philanthropic free-thinker, who persuades 
NelUe to believe with him that marriage without ‘ ‘ absolute affinity ’ ’ 
is misery, that most marriages are therefore miserable, and that 
men and women who love, and wish to continue loving, had better 
I not marry. Oswald having obtained a divorce, Gul/ross proves his 
■ firm belief in his dreadful doctrines by proposing to make love to 
the divorcee, and the end of the book allows us (though the language 
is ambiguous) to hope that they mean to be married and miserable. 
Cheer up, Eibbon I I fancy you are still a young man, and there ’s 
any amount of fun for you in life if you ’ll only take it ; you *re 
hard-working, as a story-teller you have a certain gift for arousing 
interest, you handle your characters with some vigour — not so 
vigorously, perhaps, as some of the more priggish oi them ought 
to be handled, but let that pass — and you can write ; but, dash it 
all, man, why bother yourself and us about all these stale and 
emptj7 problems so full of gloom and dependency ? Try again, 
and do it differently. The Baron de B.-W. 


An Abbey Thought. — The “Primrose Day” was at Westnomster 
Abbey last Thursday, when Lady Peggy Primrose was married to 
Lord Crewe. His lordship^may remember the lilt of the old song, 
“ When first I saw sweet Peggy,” and ever keep the line green m 
his memory. Often have we heard the expression used as to some 
one marrying, that he is “not simply marrying the bride, but the 
whole family.” But what is this to Lady Peggy, nie Primrose, 
who has not married a Captain, but a Crewe ! And so these 
Abbey marriage lines start from the station, Westminster, which, 
for the nonce, became “ Crewe Junction.” 
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DID TOT7 LIKE OUR MUSIO ? TRADITION SAYS, YOU KNOW, THAT THOSE PsALM TUNES ARE 
THE ORIGINAL ONES COMPOSED .BY KlNO DaVID.” 

Flippmjt PcMrisJiioner. “Really? Then I no longer wonder why Saul threw his 
Javelin at him ! ” 


A BAGTEEIOLOGICAIi BALLADE. 

Whether comes Spring witH balmy air, 
Or Summer, statelier of guise, 

Or Autumn with ripe peach and pear, 

Or Winter with its scowling skies ; 

What time the harassed mortal tries 
Has fears to cheat a httle space. 

Comes pedant Science in, and cries, 

“ Lo 1 Microbes lurk in every place.’* 

“ Ah I Toy not with NBiERA’s hair I 
Shun Lalagb, with laughing eyes, 
Whose dainty lips are but a lair 
Where many a dire Bacillus lies. 

Quaff not from streams that bubbling rise I 
Peer through this microscope, and trace 
Each hidden form that terrifies — 

Lo I Microbes lurk in every place.” 

Thus Science, and awhile dull care 
All joy of life to life denies ; 


Till courage, nurtured of despair 
Comes in our fears to paralyse. 

And burstiug their grim tyrannies. 

Our feeble soul takes heart of grace. 

Till that sad menace it defies — 

“ Lo I Microbes lurk in every place.” 

Envoy, 

Why study folly of the wise. 

To shrmk from Lalage’s embrace, 
And spurn the sweets aU mortals prize, 
If microbes lurk in every place ? 


Superlative Assurance. 

Fa^a (to Little Chris). I can’t quite 
understand you. Was it Mr. Jones, or 
Mr. David Jones, or Mr. Gripfith Jones, 
whom you met ? 

Little Chris (stoutly), AU I know is, it was 
the tTvi/rd eldest Mr. Jones. 


A MORAL METROPOLIS. 

Mr. Samuel Smith thinks that the Lon- 
don Countv Council should be the censor 
of plays. But why stop there ? The Coimcil 
cannot be expected to occupy itself only with 
mere ordinary municipal matters of paving, 
sanitation, lighting, and drinking supply, 
of earth, air, fire and water ; it must have 
other and vaster fields of activity. Let it 
control the morals not ©nly of the theatres, 
but of the whole metropolis. Let its inspec- 
tors be ubiquitous. There are many vices. 

There is gluttony. In every one of the 
expensive London restaurants — in the 
cheaper ones such supervision would be 
needless — ^inspectors would be present. As 
soon as any one, tempted by the triumphs of 
the cook, seemed to have passed the limit 
of satisf^ng his natural hunger, he would 
be courteously but firmly stopped, and con- 
ducted to the door. So also the glutton in 
rare wines and choice cigars would be 
checked in his immoral attempts to increase 
the revenue. 

There is pride. There are numbers of 
women everywhere in gorgeous clothes, cut 
to the latest fashion. They would be at 
first warned, and then arrested and fined. 
It would be decided that the circumference 
of every woman’s waist should be twice the 
circumference of her neck, and that the 
heels of her boots should be no higher than 
the soles. Of course, only female inspectors 
would be employed for these duties, unlike 
the practice in the present immoral County 
Courts, where the judges freely discuss, and 
even inspect the details of women’s clothing. 
There would also be a strict supervision of 
men’s dress. Coloured neckties, glazed 
shirt-collars and white spats would be rigor- 
ously forbidden. But pride in other forms 
—in houses, equipages, servants, amuse- 
ments — ^would be checked with as firm a 
hand. No one would be allowed to occupy 
the whole of a house assessed at more than 
JglOO a year. The meet of the Four-in-Hand 
Club would only be licensed if each of the 
coaches was drawn by two cart-horses. 
Liveries for men servants, a degrading badge 
of servitude, would be abolished. Club ser- 
vants would wear tweed suits. Racing 
would, of course, be forbidden, and polo 
also, except on bicycles. The boxes at the 
Opera would be reserved, without payment, 
for members of the Council exclusively. 
Street organs, far from being abolished, 
would be more encouraged even than at 
present, since the most rigid moralist could 
not consider them luxuries, 

. There is avarice. Any rich man found in 
an omnibus would be forced to take one of 
the Council’s cabs, and pay sixpence over 
the legal taxameter fare. 

There is extravagance. Any poor man 
found’ in a cab would be forced to ride in 
one of the Council’s tramcars, at a farthing 
for five miles. 

There is gambling. The games at all 
clubs would be limited to chess, draughts, 
patience, and beggar - my - neighbour, all 
played without money. Marbles would be 
strictly forbidden. 

And there are other vices. If all were 
checked, and gradually abolished, the 
metropolis would be absolutely moral. 
But, as a beginning, the Countv Council, or 
Parliament, or somebody, might even now 
regulate the streets at night so that Mr. 
Samuel Smith, or any other decent person, 
could walk along Piccadilly without annoy- 
ance. Perhaps Mr. Smith would suggest this. 


“ Under Arms.” — ^Ribs. 








NEWS FOE LONDONERS. 

{According to Begulation,) J 

Slooum-on-Sba. j 

The inhabitants of this popular place <■ 
have been in a ferment of excitement during < 
the past week. On Monday a new shelter < 
on the sea-front was opened to the public s 
informally by his Worship the Mayor, and 
on Friday most of the residents watched 
the progress of a motor car passing through . 
the town, evidently en route for Midge- 
borough. The weather is rather unsettled, 
and the sea excursions by steamboat de- 
lightful. 

Tottbrvillb. 

On Friday the Theatre Royal was occupied 
by a band of most talented amateurs who 
played a new comedy written by one of 
their number, entitled. If you Please, 
The house was crowded, especially in the 
cheaper portions, the attendance in the pit 
running nearly into two figures. The 
Assembly Rooms are being painted, and are 
expected to open shortly. A visit from 
Professor Plantagbnht and his performing 
mouse is expected before the close of the 
season. 

Rbstborough-on-thb-Slumber. 

The inhabitants of this peaceful retreat 
were rather alarmed on Tuesday by the 
fl.TiiTnftlR of a travelling menagerie escaping 
from their cages and roaming at large in 
the High Street. The elephant was fortu- 
nately recovered in the church, where he had 


attempted to take refuge in the pulpit before 
much damage had been done to the structure. 
The laughing hyena made his appearance in 
the infants’ school, and stiU occupies the 
private room of the head teacher. The lion 
cannot be found. The townspeople, how- 
ever, are on the alert, and seem to be taking 
considerable interest in the recaptures. A 
slump has occurred in bath chairs. 

Foggington-on-thb-Foozb. 

It is still raining here. 


A. 

.. . 

Ulflce of Ongio aud service iastrac.'io: 


I POST OFFICE TELEG 

I (Inland Telegrame.) 


NOTICE.— Thi. Tol.pr«m -will be ecoeptcd for tmosnuanon 
theRaoder, and the Notice nrin^ at ibtf bli:cL 


TO \ iw*y/ck 

lUA I I 


.0 ^ L.:: 3 — 1 — 

FROM I K. fttsifcAv 

The Home ami Adaeewe at the Sender, IF KOT TO BE 

' " ' ' ' ' IT.i. !■.»«■ w* n HtaOUCJ* 

Portion of a Telegraph Form found 

SOMEWHERE THIS WEEK. 


THE DECOY BIKE. 

It was an ancient wayside inn. 

For years left high and dry ; 

Though thousands on the road would spin, 
They always passed it by. 

’Twas shanty-like within, without, ^ 

The taproom smelt of mould ; 

The innkeeper had “poor man’s gout,” 
And looked a century old. 

Another landlord took the place, 

An enterprising man ; 

And soon Ms custom grew apace, 

Due to a simple plan. 

Since Beauty by a single hair 
Can draw a crowd along, 

And Beauty’s mere footprints ensnare 
The giddy-minded throng, 

A pair of female bikes he hired, 

And left outside his door ; 

No further outlay was req^uired 
His fortunes to restore. 

The cycling crowd that passed his porch 
The coy machines espied ; 

Dismounting where they used to scoxch, 
They thought to flirt mside. 

They drew a blank ; and privily 
Each at the next man laughed ; 

While great was Boniface’s glee, 

As they his liquor quaffed. 

What matter though but once they came ? 
The stock of fools is great I 

Mine Host still plays his artful game, 
Fond youths still take the bait. 
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“That’s Mbs. Fiiz- Jones. Tott never see her without her 
Husband and hbR' Dachshund.” 

“■Weu., thet make a very good Pair.” 


A SKIPPER’S LIFE ; OR. UNDER FOUR SOVEREIGNS 

{Le»iMrty sMllmgs the three volumes — half calf). 

VoL. L 

1807. April 1. — ^Bom. Begin to understand there must be 
something wrong about the date of my birth. When I am old 
enough to talh — ^wiH ask father to explain. 

June 9. — Growing. 

Atig. 12. — Grouse shooting commences. Still growing. 

1817. Nov, 6. — Brother and self met father being carried 
through the streets on a chair. Quite a crowd following. Guv’nor 
seems to be earning a lot. He said it was time brother and self 
chose a profession. Brother and self retired to consult. 

Nov. 7. — ^Brother and self decided to go to sea. Father told us 
to go to the Dee. 

Nov. 8. — ^Brother and self fought over the subject. He licked 
me, but I gave him twopence and a broken penknife to say I 
licked him. Done 1 

Nov. 9th. — Lord Mayor’s Show. Brother and self occupied 
seats on rail at back of Lord Mayor’s carriage. Great enthusiasm. 

1819. Ma/rch 1. — Great event of my life. Appointed midship- 
man on board the Itoyal Heouoer^ coal-barge, stationed at Black- 
wall, by the kindness of H.E.H. the Duke of Purflbbt. 

March 3. — ^Dirty work. Grub always bread and cheese. Language 
awful. Wrote to father for loan of sixpence and clean collar. 


March 4. — No answer from father. Wrote again. 

May 9. — ^At last heard from father, in language resembling that 
of the captain of the Boyal Heaver. \ 

Dec. id—Fell overboard. Saved washing bill. Father pleased. 

1822. Home at last, after three years’ service, with good 
ch aracter and cracked voice. Father delighted with my moustache, 
Disillusioned—only coal-dust, which came off on family oscula- 
tion. Next ten years spent in eating and growing. 

Dec. 25. — Christmas Day. 

1824. Jem, 1. — New Year’s Day. Remember drinking old year 
out, but can’t remember drinking new year m. 

June 9. — Hurrah I Through the influence of my old friend the 
Earl of Billingsgate, got appointed as first officer to the cruiser, 
The Boyal Hoy— no decker and one master— at Margate. Nice 
place. 

June 10. — Commissioned crew — viz., Sir John Tar (Bailsman), 
and my cousin the Hon. Frank Kipper (tiller). Both nice men. 
The latter very sharp chap for ten years of age. 

June 12. — First sail. Nasty swell. Only two passengers. Sir 
John Tar, Hon. Frank, and self much upset. Two passengers 
all right, and kindly brought us back safely to Jarvis's landing- 
stage. 

Sept. 1. — Season over. Paid off crew. Partridge season com- 
mences. No gun, and — no partridges. 

VoL. II. 

1842. Feh. 30. — Tune flies. My birthday. Thirty- five to-day. 
Only thirty-four yesterday. Wonderful 1 Studied steam. Still 
confused about date of birth. Don’t see date mentioned in 
almanac. 

Feb. 31, 1 mean, March 2. — Still studying steam. Marvellous 
invention, steam ! 

Mm 7 , — Owing to the kind influence of my old friend, Admiral 
Sir ^EL Uppards, was appointed captain of the paddle steam 
cruiser Boyal Putney. 

May 19. — Overhauled ship. Not satisfied with the main braces. 
Bougnt a new pair. 

June 4. — Said “ good-bye ” to friends at London Bridge, and 
started under full steam for first cruise to Kew. Went aground 
off Chelsea Reach. Tide went down and left us hard and dry on 
the bank. Crew behaved splendidly. They saw all passengers 
walk safely ashore before going themselves. I was the last to 
leave the ship. 

Jime 5, — Nasty letter from the Admiralty concerning the 
stranding of the Boyal Pulmey. Not being accustomed to be 
dictated to, wrote a strong letter back demanding an apology. 

Jime 10. — No reply yet from the Admiralty. Wrote a stiU 
stronger letter. 

June 11. — Reply from Admiralty at last. Got the sack. Married 
about this time. 

July 4. — ^Americans still independent. By the kind influence of 
my old friend. Sir Piping Hotbbls, the Admiralty apologised, and 
gave me the command of the Boyal Bunker^ two mast screw. 

1842 to 1862. — ^Active service India, London, China, Barbadoes, 
Cardiff, Sarawak, Philippines, Newcastle, Porto Rico, Middles- 
borough, Suez and Grand Junction Canals — chiefly timber, jute, 
coals, pig iron, Dutch cheese, cattle and convicts. Splendid time. 

1863. Xmas Day. — Found my boy, who had been a baby, quite 
a young man. Nice fellow. 

Boxing Da/y. — Paid boy’s Cambridge debts. By an oversight 
I forgot to mention I was present at the siege of Sebastopol at the 
Surrey Gardens. Exciting work, 

VoL. III. 

My last volume is pretty nearly in the following style, so you* 
may skip it if you like. 

1871. Jum, — My reign at sea over, alas I Parting from the old 
ship Boyal Bimker at Thames Wharf quite affecting. Bought 
presents and souvenirs for the entire Royal Family. This is the 
last of my four sovereigns. 

July. — Greatly rejoiced at receiving a letter from the Admiralty 
House, Devonport, appointing me Governor of the old Eddystone 
Lighthouse, erected on the Hoe, Plymouth. Pleased to see all old 
friends and new. Admission 3d. Tar I Tar 1 


“New Halfpenny Daily.”— S ir,—! see this advertisement 
everywhere. Through your columns I wish to say that if, un- 
conditionally, any one will give me “ a new haUfeenny daily,” I'll 
take it. Can’t say fairer. — ^Address, Markis of Kashdown, Re- 
ceiver’s Office. 


Suggestion for any Marine Artist (who would pamt the 
picture of a Lord High Admiral ). — ^He would only have to repre- 
sent a great swell and a dandy-rig, and the thing is done t 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P* 

House of Commons^ Monday^ Ajoril 17. — 
“Certain bills brought into the House have,” 
Sark says, “two distinct sources of interest. 
One is on their own account; the other, 


even pathetic resignation this new cross. 
Why should his personal connection with 
any particular business at home or abroad, 
ever evoke acrimony ? Not as if he were 
in the habit of making things uncom- 
fortable for other persons. A milder, meeker, 
less belligerent person, does not walk the 








THE CEOMWELL TERCENTENAET. 

Oliver HarcouH {the Turitm of Finance), ** Take away that ignominious object ! ” 



because they happen to be in charge of 
Don Jos:^. For many members this last 
circumstance is quite sufficient to impel 
to opposition. I oelieve that if it fell to 
Don Jos:^’s lot to introduce the millennium 
there is a considerable minority in the 
House of Commons who would carp at it.” 

Something in this, as appears from busi- 
-ness to-night. First order is the Small 
Houses Bill. It is admittedly an improve- 
ment on similar measures * framed ^ with 
identical object. In 1893 such a Bill, intro- 
duced by private member, met with chorus 
of approval that carried it through second 
reading without division. Amongst those 
who applauded were right honourable 

f entlemen now seated on Front Op;^osition 
iench. Yet when Don Jos:^., turning his 
mind from imperial cares to domestic 
matters, makes the subject his own, con- 
tumely and scorn are poured upon his 
benevolent head. 

The Blameless Bartley, who strongly 
supported similar BUI in other hands, 
suspiciously sniffs at Don Josi^’s appear- 
ance in this galley. “What,” he asks, “is 
the meaning of this remarkable extension 
of the Colonial Office ? ” As for Don Jos:i6, 
he sits patient, uncomplaining, bearing with 


hands, some confused remarks, and abrupt 
withdrawal. It was on Small Houses Bill 
he made his mark. Not approving it, he 
decided to abstain from division, and this is I 
how he announced his intention : 

“The principle of the BiU is dangerous, 
and I cannot support it. So I shall follow 
the example of an Irish friend, who, in a 
pregnant bull, said he should record his vote 
by walkmg out of the House.” 

Stanley Leighton represents an a^icul- 
tural district, and should be an authority on 
the subject of stock. To others not less well 
placed for obtaining information, the kind 
alluded to is distinctly novel. 

Steadman of Stepney, emulous of pre- 
eminence of London, not disposed to have 
the prize bull carried off by The Man from 
Shropshire. Certainly ran hi m p retty hard 
for the first place. London Water Com- 
panies Bill under discussion. Harry Simeon 
Samuel, member for Limehouse, ventured 
to express opinion on subject. Steadman 
of Stepney gazed with manifest scorn on a 
man who, as he said, “lives in the West 
End and represents an East End constitu- 
ency.” 

“ Sir,” he continued, with a gesture sug- 
gestive of wrapping his toga closer round 
his corduroys, “I not only represent my 
constituency, I live in it, and, Mr. Speaker, 

I was practically born in it.” 

Steadman of Stepney stood bewildered 
under the flood of laughter that greeted his 
remark. When it subsided he condescended 
to explanation. “ When I say I was prac- 
tically born in Stepney, I mean I was born 
in an adjacent constituency.” 

That made things quite clear, and the 
London Water BiU was read a third time. 

Busmess done * — House counted out at a 
quarter to nme. 

Thursday, Sinoe Sam Smith confided to 


dewy mead. If any one smites him on the 
left cheek, swift he turns his right and begs 
the assailant to oblige. If one in mistake 
takes his coat from his particular peg, he 
runs after him with somebody else’s cloak, 
and beseeches him to take that also. 

In the course of official correspondence 
with an angered Boer he, regardless of cable 
expenses, coos the enquiry. “ How is Mrs. 
Kruger ? ’ ’ Yet, as we see, when he attempts 
to serve humanity by bringing in a harmless 
little BQl, it is bitterly assailed, not only 
from the Opposition side (that could be 
endured), but from friends and companions 
dear on the benches near him. 

Very strange, quite incomprehensible. The 
study of mankind by man may be proper ; 
it is sometimes puzzling. 

Business done . — ^Night spent in haggling 
round SmaU Houses Bill, which most 
speakers agree in describing as so insignifi- 
cant as not to be worth talMng about, 
Tuesday, — Stanley Leighton doesn't 
often light on a good thing. For the most 

E art he lives up to character of The Man 
:om Shropshire, wittily assigned him years 
ago by George Trevelyan. Like that 
hapless suitor, his appearance in debate is 
marked by sudden inrush, a wild waving of 1 





Mr. St-nl-t L-ght-n is astoimded to fiad 
himself the breeder of a historic “ bull.” 
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•* No. The day before Yarnishino Day, I had a Letter ask- 
ing ME TO — AH — REMOVE MY PICTURE.’* '*I MET THE SAME FATE.” 

‘‘Well, it’s a pity; because that one Picture would have 

MADE THE R.A. FOR ONCE WORTH GOING TO SEE.” 

You *RB VERY KIND.’* “ VeRY KIND ! WhAT AN EgOIST YOU 
ARE. I don’t mean TOTTRS, I MEAN MINE/** 


NOOKS AND “ COENEES.” 

[“ A limited liability company in Yorkshire farms the picturesque, and 
charges so much a head for the pleasure of looking at it. In one instance, it 
has acquired a complete monopoly of a wide stretch of beautiful country, 
and admission to view cannot be obtained without payment of sixpence.’' — 
The Globe,'] 

The Directors of the Sonl-stirririg Scenery Company, Limited, 
beg to call attention of lovers of the picturesque to the fact that 
all the rural beauty of England is now practically under their 
exclusive control. 

The Welsh mountains, the Lake District, the renowned 
coast-scenery of Devon and Cornwall have been acquired by them, 
and before long they hope to take over the management of 
the Hebrides and the Channel Islands. Poets, artists, and 
others are therefore recommended to avail themselves of 
the opportunities provided by the Company, which can offer them 
most dehghtful views on the most moderate terms. 

The charge made varies with the extent and beauty of the view 
selected, and an additional fee is necessary for those who desire 
sunset or moonlight effects. It is well known that people can only 
appreciate those things which they have to pay for, so that this 
Company is doing a distinctly educational work. Again, in 
many cases it has greatly improved the scenery. Where any 
portion of the view appears uninteresting, the Company has 
erected huge advertisement hoardings, designed in the most 
cheerful colours, thus improvmg Nature by Art. Special 
arrangements are made for foreign visitors, a five guinea 
coupon entitling them to be shown six distinct and well-selected 
views in different parts of the country. Railway fares, of course, 
have to be paid by the tourist. 

In order to safeguard their rights, arrangements have been made 
by the Directors that all windows in rauway carriages shall for 
the future be made of frosted glass, to prevent illegal looking 
at the Company’s scenery. And it is necessary to add, that 
anyone attempting even to glance at a view belonging to the Com- 
pany without payment will be rigorously prosecuted. 

Detailed list of views may be had on application. Our Spring 
arrangements are now complete, and our trees are showing the 
most exquisite tints of green. In a few weeks’ time we hope to 
supply the music of cuckoos and nightingales in several of our 
districts, and, with the help of a phonograph, to continue their 
melody throughout the year, It is hoped by means of powerful 
electric searoh-ligbts to supply moonlight effects throughout each 
month, and without regard to weather. 



FINISHED. 

[*< Piano-playirg las been put under a ban by 
Dr. Waetzhold. The neurosis from which so 
many young girls suffer may be largely attributed 
to excessive practising.” — J)aih/ Paper,] 

At early dawn they used to come 
And drag me from my pillow 
That I, poor soul, might go and strum 
To Signor Twankydillo ; 

At night I hammered still the keys, 

And thundered like a cannon 
Grieg, Wagner, Chopin— what you please, 
With Herr Von Bangpiannbn. 

I begged for mercy, but in vain. 

No rest for me. What mattered 
Although my temples throbbed again 
And every nerve was shattered ? 

My cheeks might pale, my fiesh be lost, 

My figure be diminished, 

But what of that ? At any cost 
I must, I must be finished. 

And now I cannot bear a sound : 

It sets my brain all reeling 
If I should hear a fiy walk round 
On tip -toe on the ceiling. 

Ah, doctor, hadst thou been but by 
To lecture us discreetly, 

Then haply had not hapless I 
Been finished so completely. 


Lord Charles Berbspord’s new book 
is to be entitled “ The Break-up of China.*’ 
Win it be full of “ plates ” ? 



Miss Murillo Jones at the Private View, 1899, 


VOL. cxvi. 
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THE TEAR -IM- EYE OF TIERS AT THE 
LAUCH-AND-CRY-TEARY-’UN TEAR-TRE. 

The Tyranny of Tea/rs, by Haddon Cham- 
bers, has achieved an exceptional success ; 
exceptional because due to the interest 
created by an admirably- acted rendering 
of a cleverly - written domestic comedy 
almost destitute of sisrong dramatic situa- 
tions Yet the reflecting quality of the small 
polished mirror of the stage, held up to 
Nature by Mr. H. Chambers and the 
comedians of the Criterion, reproduces, with 
such slight and necessary exaggeration as 
never amounts to disto^'ti^n, studies from 
hfe, the truth of which will be admitted by 
the majority. 

In Mr. and Mrs. Fa/rbmy on the stage, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sviith in the stalls will not, 
perhaps;, own to recognising themselves; 
and though Smith may see that Mrs. Fan'- 
bw'y is uncommonly like his better half, 
a^d Mrs. Smith may observe to herself 
that her inferior half might almost have 
stood for the model of rm-hwry^ yet they 
will agree that at least they both know 
more than one couple, say the Browns and 
the Joneses, closely resembling the Mr. 
and Mrs. F anbury of the play. 

In drawing these two principal characters, 
the dramatist has been moat happy: and 
fortunate is he, that the presentation of them 
to the public is in such able hands as those 
of Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore. Charles “ our friend ” is admir- 
able ; perfectly natural throughout, except 
in one little tit, where, in Act III., in his 
dialogue with the servant, (a part most 
discreetly rendered by Mr. Stanley Prin- 
gle,) Mr. Wyndham, having been momen- 
tarily betrayed by the author into the 
extravagance of farce, has deliberately 
chosen to emphasise the situation. Other- 
wise Mr. Wyndham’s Farbury seems to me 
to he as true comedy as is the leading motive 
of the piece. 

As Mrs. Farbury, the complacent and un- 
consciously selfish wife, who, thinking she is 
doing everything for the happiness of both, 
has been allowed by the “ good easy man ” 
to have her way in everything, and so has 
become an affectionate domestic tyrant, 
the more tyrannical because so greatly 
affectionate, Miss Mary Moore, ]^aying 
the part with consummate skill, surpasses 
anything she has yet attempted. She is 
to poor Farbury what the feather-headed 
Dora was to David Gopverfieldi only with 
some years added to their experience of 
married life, 

Mr. Fred. Kerr is at his ease as the 
impressionable bachelor, George Gurmmg, 
who poses as a cynic. Q^hat he should 
suddenly fall in love with the secretary- 
type-writing yoxmg lady is not improbable ; 
that he should decide within a few hours 
on making her his wife is highly improb- 
able; but that Miss Hyacinth Woodward, 
the cold-blooded, ambitious, calculating, 
highly proper young blue-stocking, one 
of a country clergyman’s numerous daugh- 
ters, employed by Mr. Farbury in the 
capacity of typewriter for his novels or 
essays (or whatever the mysterious literary 
work may be, on which he is engaged), 
should as suddenly accept Mr. Gumimg's 
hand just at the very moinent when she 
feels inclined to box his ears, is about as 
unlikely a thing to happen as that Beatrice 
should marry Bemdick after aU their war 
of words. Mr. Haddon Chambers may 
indeed plead the example set by Shakspearb ; 
but he will remember that Benedick and 
Beatrice are old acquaintances before the 
play commences, and that finally Beatrice 


puts Benedick to the strongest proof of love 
that a man can give, in making him chal- 
lenge his dearest friend at her imperial 
bidding. Again, the cool, sharp-tongued, 
nasty-tempered Miss Hyacinth cannot for 
a moment nor in any way be put in com- 
parison with a Beatrice, For this most 
ungracious and unsympathetic part a better 
exponent could not have been found than 
Miss Maude Millett, who stiffens herself 
and hardens her heart in such a convincing 
manner as must astonish all playgoers who 
remember her in Bweet Lavender and similar 
gentle characters. 

Mr. Alfred Bishop is admirable as the 
old Colonel, who, as a widower, has resumed 
his former bachelor ways ; but his “catch 
phrase ” of “ Give me a word,” is monoto- 
nous, And why ? Simply because Mr. 
Chambers has made one of his companions 
on the stage always ready with the right 
word at the right moment ; “ which,” to 
quote Euclid, “ is impossible.” 

The finish of the piece is disappointing. 
There is wanting some effect, some surprise 


to bring down the curtain on a roar of 
laughter. However, The Tyranrvy of Tears 
has deservedly “ caught on,” and will reign 
despotically at the Criterion for many 
months to come. 


SPEING-CLEANING. 

“ In Spring when woods are getting green,” 
My wife begins the house to clean, 

And I am dciven from this scene, 

Of scrub-land. 

The mops and pails left on the stairs 
I come across, quite unawares, 

And break my shins and utter — ^prayers, 

For tuD-land. 

In clouds of dust I choke and cough, 

Such draughts 1 My hat I dare not doff, 

I’d go (if 1 were not a toff) 

To pub-land. 

But— mum~I won’t kick up a shine, 

Nor of delight give any sign. 

But, quietly, I^m off to cime 

In Club -land, 
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"LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP.” 

SJie, “Don’t you think this Piotubb beautifully painted?’ 


FINISHING HOUSEKEEPING. 

By a Benedict. 

(With dm ajpologies to the Careful Matron of the “ JD. T.” 

I WILL imagine you to be the fortunate occupant of a bright little 
bed-sitting-room in Bloomsbury, or better still, the tenant of a 
nice two-room bachelor’s flat in West Kensington. In the former 
event, you will doubtless have the supervision of a landlady and a 
share in the services of a lodging-house “ general.” to assist you in 
the conduct of your little manage, and in the latter, some outside 
help from a charwoman will probably be found necessary ; but I 
wish, as far as possible, to show you how you may best help 
yourself. 

Let us suppose, then, that you are not overburdened with this 
world’s goods, and have to be content, for the present, with a 
modest smgle room, say on the top floor in a quiet side-street near 
the British Museum. In taking this apartment, the first thing is 
to consider whether it shall be at the front or the back of the 
house. If you prefer a certain amount of style, and do not mind 
the noise of the traffic, I should recommend the front ; otherwise, 
should you be interested in your neighbours’ doings and home-life, 
and like to count their washing and watch their cats fight, a back 
apartment is preferable. In either case, it should not be smaller 
than seven feet square, as you will no doubt be anxious, in course 
of time, to entertain. Meanwhile, let me help you to get things a 
little ship-shape. 

As your space is limited, I should advise you to purchase 
(second-hand, of course) a fly-up bed, one of those useful con- 
trivances which disappear into a wardrobe or dummy book-case, 
on the bascule principle. Similarly, you can obtain, with a little 
rummaging in Wardour Street, a combination writing-table and 
washstand. When you have finished your ablutions, you stow 
the basin away behind the right-hand false front, which has 
handles on it to look like drawers. I have one of these most 
convenient pieces of furniture, which originally belonged to a 
Countess, and I cannot think what I should do without it. In 
the left-hand compartment you place your bru«h and comb, 
your tooth-mug (if you use such a luxury), sponge-bag, and other 
necessaries. Do not fail to turn the sponge-bag inside out, and 
it will then last for years, and the shilling thus saved can go 

«... XI rx;-i J! _• " 


Conscientious Amateur Art-britic» “Wait till I have found the partly on tooth-powder and partly on a nice stick of shaving-soap. 
Artist’s Name I ” (To he continued,) 













SEATS OP THE MIGHTY.— Ho. XIII. 

The R. a. “Boss” Chair. 

This classical t)iece, of Greek origin, has no per- 
manent home, but is to be found either at tne 
National Gallery or at the Academy. At both 
places it “bosses the show ” — hence its name. 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

“ Look on this picture and on that.” 

JRoyal Amletf Jt.A. 

Facino the visitor, as bold as bronze can 
make him, is the Lord Protectory Oliver 
Cromwell. It is by Hamo Thornycroft, 
R.A. A sturdy figure, holding in one hand, 
as maybe supposed, the Academy catalogue, 
and saying, “Take away these baubles,” 
(anything he doesn’t like,) while with the 
other he grasps his sword, which, in order 
to prove his right to be here in this artistic 
company, he has d/ramm. 

Gallery No. I. AUow Mr. Luke Fildbs, 
R.A., to present you to Miss Violet Stern, 
or rather Miss Violet Smiling, Her sister 
Elsa you will find Elsa-where, No. 73, on 
the other side of the door, ergo, the jporte 
side, half a turn a-stem. 

18. La Belle Chijfomire, “ Oh, I ’U put 
on any rags to sit m; what do I care as 
long as my likeness is painted by John S. 
Sargent, R.A.?” 

24. By G. P, Jacomb-Hood, and from 
this go to No. 101, in Gallery No. II., by 
Robert Macbeth, A. Evidently an artful 
male flirt playing same old game (of oat’s- 
cradle) first with one lady, then with 
another. 

20. Merry Maids ” is a picture of Merritt. 

24. Lovely sunset landscape by B. W. 
Leader, R.A. Burroughs Orossf' Why 
is Burroughs cross ? 

43. The Tennant of a sky parlour. 
Charles Vigor. 

64, Cooper’s “ Coos.” By the Veteran 
Sidney Cooper, B.A., and as good cattle as 
any in the Academy Cattle -logue. 



SEATS OP THE MIGHTY.— No. XIV. 

The “W. Q. 0.” Empire Chair, 

This very elegant seat is made of Scotch fir, I 
from French designs of the Empire period. It has 
long occupied a prominent position at Burlington 
House, where it is now in much request by 1 
“sitters.” 1 
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68. One of Hubbet Hbbkombr, R.A.’s best. An entire 1 / , 


“ Parish ” in a single figure. 

Gallery II. 84. “ The Witch LadyJ^' There are two ladies. 
Which is witch ? Ask H. A. Payne, the painter. 

89. Julius Eolshovbn’s Madame Koch and her ChUdrerii'' 
or better, Madame Men cmd her Chicks” 

102. W. Q. Orohaedson, E.A. Excellent work ; strong in the 
head, but weak in the legs. 

106. This is one of the many “ Jubilee ” subjects. The artist, 
the merry Andrew Gow, E.A., shows an enormous crowd in front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the steps of which appear the Arch- 
bishops, bishops, and clergy, vested in copes of various hues, caps 
of many colours, carrying croziers, and singing pastoral staves, 
while approaching the Queen in that humble spirit in which the 
Eevd. Eichard Barham represented the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the Coronation as holding “ a goulden dish up ” — 

For to resave her bounly and great wealth, 

Saying, * Plase your Gllory, great Queen Yic-tory, 

Ye '11 give the Clargy lave to dhrink your health.’ " 

But while the two Princesses in the Eoyal carriage preserve the 
most demure attitude, Her Gracious Majesty is apparently paying 
no attention to the gorgeously arrayed ecclesiastics. In one of the 
other Jubilee pictures, l^o. 273, Gallery IV., representing precisely 
the same situation, not only is Her Gracious Majesty averting her 
countenance and turning the cold shoulder to the dignitaries, but 
the Princesses also are imitating the august example. 

132. “ Portrait of a Lady” Ed. J. Gregory, E.A., “ One of 
the Elect,” won’t give her a name. Islo matter ; she is a lady. 

138. “ Signs of Herrmg.” Un-herring signs of the hand of 
Colin Hunter, A. Hunter and fisher. 

153. The Lonely One and the Only One painted this year by 
the President, Sir E. J. Poyntbr, P.E.A. 

160. One of the Best, by Henry Oil Wells, E.A. Portrait of 
Si/r Charles Scotter^ with letter in hand inviting him to visit the 
S.-W. coast. On the table by his side is his fur wrapper, and Sir 
Charles is evidently considering whether this cloak is the one 
pre-furred. “ So fur and yet so near : shall I ? ” 

178. W. W. OuLESs, E.A., shows— 

The Bishop of Lincoln 
Sittin’ a tmnkun’. 

Is he considering the Lincoln Judgment ”? or a previous one, 
“the Bennett case”? Perhaps both; Lincoln and Bennett. 
Hats off. 

184. Marvellous in detail is Frank Dioksbb, E.A.’s portrait of 
Miss Gladys Palmer, Palma virtuU” — ’tis the reward of merit. 

204. “ rehearsing for Amateur Theatricals” by W. P. Frith, 
E A. Leading Lady (very angry, to stupid ca/uaUer kneeling), 
“Now you must not get up before my husband comes in, or 
else the whole effect will be lost I ” 

237. “ Good Evans I ” John S. Sargent, E.A. Admirable. 

238. “ Thermce Antonmiance,” Baths of CaracaUa, or Bip-so- 
maniacs in classic times. L. Alma-Tadema, E.A. 

301. Mrs, Patrick Campbell (log,), “Weill I’m disgusted with 
my part in this new piece 1 Such a costume, too I However, 
it 19 a case of ‘ green and bear it I’ ” Hugh T. Glazebrook. 

318. The Very Bev, the Bean, being one of the decorations at 
St, Paul’s, 1^ Sir W. B. Bichmond, E.A. 

855. B. W. Leader, E.A., shows us “ Where Brook and Bwer 
Meet,” Perfect. Aspiring landscape artists cannot do better than 
“ follow the Leader.” 

619. Portrait of Lady, Name kept dark; so is the picture, 
.^parently she has been sitting in a smoky room. Simon H. 
Vbdder is the artist. Colour suggestive rather of Foggy Vedder. 

653. But here is something to brighten vou up again. Loch 
Katrine, by John MacWhirter, E.A. Loch-a-mussy I Ad- 
mirable 1 

593. J. T, Nettleship is Besistless,” A Practical Choke. 
Boa-Constrictor strangling Peacock. 

673. Sea-piece by Edwin Hayes. Hayes-y weather off Mar- 
gate. Excellem. 

906. It is probable that Mr. Byam Shaw intended this origin- 
ally for a Jubilee Procession, but finding that several artists had 
already chosen that subject, he altered it to ^^Love the Conqueror,” 

904. “ A Phenomenon,” Curious effect of lumps of chalk in the 
sky. Hilda Montalba. 

925. John Collin shows us a young man who, having been 
recently made a Freemason, is being coaxed by four captivating 
syrens to teU them the secret ; but he won’t, hecause he knows 
that at No. 928 is the Deputy Pro-Grand Master, placed there 
by Arthur Hacker, A., artfu^ listening. 

943. “ Ojf Valparaiso,” Yeo-ho I Thomas Summbrsoalbs I 

What cheer, my hearty 1 Here ’s a splendid breeze and a swelling, 
deep blue sea I We were becoming a- weary, and this freshens us 
up again. “Now we sails I With the gales 1 In a ship by 
Summbrsoalbs I ” So we “ drop into poetry ” and pass on. 



GRIT. 

“So YOU ARE GOING TO MARRY ONE OP THE CHARMING LeMPRIER 
GIRLS. Is IT THE DARK BEAUTY OR THE FAIR ONE ? ” 

“I don't think she is called one OF THE BeAUTIBS ; BUT 
SHE ’S THE ONE WHO STAYS AT HOME AND LOOKS AFTER THE 

Spring Cleaning, don't you know 1 ” 


Just a glance at the Sculpture, and our task is done. No. 1882. 
James Watt, By Henry C. Fbhr. He knows what ’s Watt. 
1908. George Cowell’s Snail-post, 1912. “A Peri-bust!”--- 
sounds awful, doesn’t it ? But it isn’t. Au contraire, L. Gwen- 
dolen Williams dJidit, 1924. “ Leopard eating — Swan, A.” 
1943. Sir Lewis Morris — busting with verse. First-rate this, by 
W. Gosoombe John, A. 

2016. “ Sir William Agnew, Bart,” by Onslow Ford, B.A. De- 
termmed expression. Bust representing “The Head of the Firm.” 

2016. “ The triumph of the hour,” and a triumph of art, is the 
Shield by Hubert Hbrkombr, E.A. It is wonderful in design and 
masterly in workmanship. H. H. is a master of Arts and Crafts. 


A NEW BOOM. 

[According to the daily papers, the regatta co urse at Henley this year is to 
be “ boomed ” on each side between the piles, in order to prevent pleasure- 
boats from drifting out and interfering with the racing.] 

O Henley, famed the world around for sixty summers past, 
Beloved of oarsman stout and maiden blooming, 

Of all our institutions we ’d have sworn you were the last 
To need— what you have now been promised — “ booming ” ! 

In the Coming By and By. 

Joms (meeting Smith Ca/iro Baikuay Station), HaUoI old chap, 
whither bound ? 

Smith, Oh 1 just taking the missus and the girls up the Nile. We 
shall stay at the “ Kitchener Arms,” Khartoum, ^d you ? 

Jones, Going to try my luck with the fish at Fashoda. If going 
South, look me up at the “Hotel Marchand.” Capital table d'hdte. 

Smith, Well, it ’s jus^ossible we may join the Eobinsons at 
the “ Mahdi’s Head ” at KTordofan. So long I 

“ There ’s a sweet little Cherub who sits up aloft.” — 
The wise child who, from his coign of ’vantage in the Ladies’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons knew his own father and 
I shouted his name out aloud, was wise enough to bolt when he 
j heard that one of the Whips was coming. 
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Bluejacket [in charge of Party of Sightseers). ** Herb Nelson fell.** 

Old Lady, ‘'An* I don’t wonder at it, poor dear. Nasty slippery place! 

NEARLY FELL THERE MYSELF ! ” 


YoTir Graves and M^doe men ; whose voice 
and vote 

May lightly be neglected. Same applies 
To yonr particular choice, the silent dead ; 
A harmless kind of person, good to fleece. 

I would to Heaven we might have more of 
such. 

No cognac ? Not the *40 ? Then we ’ll rise. 

OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In The Garden of Swords (Cassell & Co.) 
Max Pemberton gives us three interesting 
figures, whose actions the reader with difd- 
cmty follows, as they are from time to 
time lost to sight, though always to memory 
dear, in the surging crowd of warriors, 
French and German. In consequence of 
the author’s vivid and picturesque, descrip- 
tion of details, it is difficult for the reader, 
unless he have plenty of leisure, to emerge 


from the turmoil and pick up the thread of 
the narrative. Those who can do this, the 
story wiU repay with interest at not a very 
high rate. 

The Autobiography of a CMld (Black- 
wood) is a pitiful book. My Baronite, un- 
reasonably sensitive about titles, has had it 
on his table for some time, avoiding it 
under the impression that it was one of 
those painfaUy funny things akin to the 
History of a Bad Boy and the like. On the 
contrary, it is a tragedy unrelieved by touch 
of comedv. The anonymous writer looks 
back on her childhood from the hilltop of 
womanhood, and ruthlessly pictures its 
anguish. The child was a nttle Irish girl 
of supersensiiive nature, with a fiend of 
a mother, who, in only less coarsely brutal 
manner, recalls the case of another Irish 
mother a year or two ago filing in the 
criminal courts. Doubtless the little one, 


with her wild nature, her untamed spirits, 
her vivid imagination, was what is com- 
monly called a handful. If the hand closing 
over it had been soft and warm it might 
have nurtured a rare flower of maidenhood. 
Being bony and bloodless it spoiled a young 
life. The worst thing about the book is 
that it is evidently a true story. 

“ The hardy Norseman’s house of yore,” 
as the Baron’s Nautical Eetainer reminds 
him, “was on the something wave,” but 
his particular inland residence was undoubt- 
edly Eouen. It was from this riparian 
retreat that our first William issued to 
conquer that country which is still regarded 
in Sark as an appanage of the Channel 
Islands. Hence the personal interest felt 
by our Anglo-Norman race (sometimes 
facetiously described as plain Anglo-Saxon, 
but actually Norse by descent on East as 
well as South, to say nothing of the coast 
of what is known as our hinterland beyond 
the Tweed) in the history and ‘art or the 
capital of Normandy. Like Eostand’s 
“ cadets de Gascogne 

“ Eu Normandie a gent molt fiere 
Jo ne sai gent de tel maniere ; 

Chevaliers sont proz e vaillanz 
Par totes terres conqueranz.” 

So sang the Eev. Egbert Wage, of Jersey, 
evil speller, and author of the romances 
of Bou and of Brut {tr4s sec), Mr. Theo- 
dore Andrea Cook, who writes vastly 
better English, has told us all that any 
reasonable man can want to know of the 
first city of the duchy in his delightful Story 
of Bouen^ contributed to Messrs. Dent’s 
series of Mediaeval Towns. This is your 
true Cook to conduct you on your next 
visit to Normandy. Nothing in old Eouen 
has escaped his careful eye, from the Tour 
Jeanne d’Arc to the elaborate details of the 
reliefs on the Maison Bourghteroulde, which 
may Heaven, aided by the local authorities 
and M. le Ministre des Beaux Arts, long 
preserve. Into your pocket you may slip 
this chastest of volumes, which, for its 
erudition, its charming vivacity of style, 
and its most excellent illustrations, deserves 
a train de luxe to itself. 

There are, writes one of the Baron’s 
Eetainers, 820 closely -packed pjages of print 
and any number of incidents in Forhiddm 
Bcmns (F. V. White & Co.), by Annabel 
Gray. Bosamund is a lady who indulges in 
marriage as some people indulge in drink 
or golf. She is never happy without it. 
Her first husband is a ne’er-do-well who 
abandons his young wife, and is imme- 
diately reported to have been drowned off 
South America — I cannot remember the 
exact locality, but this is near enough. 
Then the Faithful Old Lover who has been 
waiting, oh, so patiently, turns up, and 
: Bosamund marries Tiim. After some happy 
> years the F. 0. L. is disposed of by a wily 
■ old Major, who bribes the F. 0. L.’s horse 
with a heavy bribe of beans and oats to 
. assassinate his master, The horse suc- 
. cumbs to the temptation, the F. O. L. is 
; duly slain, and then Bosamimd marries the 
3 Major. Upon this the undrowned ne’er- 
t do-well pops up again, and Bosamimd^ tired 
j of marriage, tries death by way of a change. 
) I don’t know why Annabel Gray should 
L invent a war between France and Germany, 
\ By doing so she distinctly infringes the 
I patent of Mr. Lb Qubux, the gay Lb 
s Qubux, whose stories of imaginary blood- 
L shed and battle so greatly fascinate us. 
i However, I let that pass, and conclude by 
I tendering to Annabel Gray my acknow- 
i ledgments for a book which, unequal as it is, 
3 yet possesses elements of skOl and interest. 

, The Baron db B.-W. 
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PEARLS WITHOUT PRICE AT THE ROYAL ACADEIVIY. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDEAL. 

All’ egregio Signor Punch. 

Egrkgio Signore, — Un mio amico inglese 
— rtia pos$o scrivfire la di Lei UngTJha, Mhbene I 

Egregious Mister, — Can to write the 
of Her language. One my frend inglish— 
ah nOf ^ tro^^ difficile I yado a cercare un 
traduttore, Mcco I 

Dear Sir, — An English friend of mine 
has sent me the great newsp^er, the Times^ 
of April 22. Behold I The English Senate 
has discussed the “decoration” of the 
Cathedral of London, and one of the sena- 
tors, the Count of Wemis, has read mj poor 
letter, the humble opinion of a foreigner, 
to the Senate of your great country. Even 
to you, Mr. Punch, that is without doubt 
an honour, for until now you have been 


considered a mere joker — un hiurlone, ^ But 
to me it is more wonderful that the illus- 
trious Senate of the great Enghsh nation 
should listen gravely to the criticism of an 
obscure stranger, even when published in 
your magnificent journal. I thought that 
your senators imderstood only the chase or 
the races, and knew nothing of the Fine 
Arts. But no I I am so proud of the 
honour that henceforth I shall cause my 
cards to be printed in English— 

Leonardo Tiziano Buonarroti 
{ A - d / oiBfW " in the Fine A-Hs to the JEnglish Senate , 
Since my return to Italy I have seen al^o 
some other English newspapers, and I know 
who are the leaders of English art. There 
is a guardna vn/wnAcvpale named J ones, there 
is a Mr. Samuel Howe, and a certain Mr. 


S. Pepys, who wrote a letter to you after I 
had done so. His English was very curious. 
Perhaps he is also an American, or a pohoe- 
man. But not one of these has had the 
honour of addressing the Senate. Diavolq ! 

I am “ a tremendous swell,” as you say m 
England. , _ , 

It is possible that some day I may become 
an English Commendatore. Is the adviser 
of your Senate thus rewarded? Or do you 
think, Mr. Punch, that your Senate will 
deprive the Commendatore Eichmond ot 
'hifl title and bestow it upon me ? It would 
be a very just and graceful act. 

I have the honour to be your most 
obedient servant, i 

Leonardo Tiziano Buonarroti 

{Adviser i/n the Fvm Afts to the 
MngUsh Senate). 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbaotbd pbom the Biaby op Toby, M.P.. 

House of Lords, Monday, Awil 24. — 
If there is stiJl a panel in the Octagon 
Hall available for a mosaic, Sark suggests 
an appropriate treatment of an allegorical 


almost boisterous mood. Nothing T^vould 
satisfy him but making two speeches, 
lambent with those flouts and jeers Dizzy, 
on a famous occasion, spoke of with tone of 
envy. To-night, under soothing wand of 
enchanter from Education Department, the 
Markiss collapsed. If he haa gone to sleep 
after the fashion of wilier men it would not 



THE MAN IN THE lEON MASK. 
(Sir J-hn Q’-rst.) 


It fits him so well that nothing on 

subject. The title would be “ A Good Man 
Struggling with Adversity.” The picture 
would represent the Dook of Devonshire 
making a speech in House of Lords. 
He and the House suffered experience to- 
night. Subject;, Board of Education Bill. 
The Dock's appearance on scene was 
led up to by series of lively speeches, 
beginning with Lord Beat, ending with 
Kimberley. House nearly eiupty ; solemn 
stillness steeped the scene. The Dook, 
gallantly suppressing a yawn, stood at 
Table, assumed lounging attitude, and in 
voice of infinite weariness began to reply to 
criticism. 

It was his heroic seH-denying ordinance 
about not yawning that wrecked him. If, 
when impulse came upon him, he had 
firankly yielded it would have been much 
better. The repression had effect analogous 
to that of suppressed gout. The Bishops 
bore up bravely. They are, of course, m 
good training. Occasionally deliver Charges 
themselves, and, earlier in their career, have 
suffered Charges from others. 

SoM^ to say the most hopelessly de- 
moralising effect of the speech beyond that 
wrought on the Dook himself was displayed 
by the Markiss. On^ the other day he 
came back from the Biviera with his hair 
cropped short and his ^irits strung high. 
MaKmg his rentrie on Friday, he was in 


earth will induce Mm to come out. 

have mattered. In later years of his life in 
House of Commons Mr. G. snatched many a 
snooze on the Treasury bench, whilst pre- 
serving an attitude and expression of pro- 
found attention to hon. gentleman on his 
legs. The late Lord Colbridob’s somnolent 
lapses on the Bench were works of art, 
recognised at the time as unique, remaining 
inimitable. The Markiss falling asleep, did 
everything but lie at full length on the | 
Ministerial bench. He dexterously fixed 
his mailed fists on the bench so as to 
support his body, bent his massive head on 
his manly chest, and sweetly slept as if the 
voice of the Dook, standing at the Table 
close on his left hand, were the music of 
water gurgling over a pebbled brook or the 
murmur of innumerable bees. 

Business done , — Board of Education Bill 
read a second time. 

Tuesday , — Bbdmond Cadet cannot away 
with Oliver Cromwell. It is not jealousy 
that nrompts the feeling of repulsion. Great 
minds are above the littleness of jealousy. 
It is racial instinct. Cromwell was not, in 
the main, kind to Eedmonb Cadet's coun- 
try. He was, in truth, a sort of Eoundhead 
PRINCB Arthur. One cannot imagine 
Prince Arthur in Eoundhead garb. Flow- 
ing locks and the gay colours of the cavalier 
seem most in keeping with his still lithe 
figure. But when in charge of Ireland, 


flying the flag of Law and Order, he, bke 
Cromwell, did not hesitate to shoot. 

That northern Chieftain, Johnston of 
Ballykilbeg, on the contrary, reveres the 
memory of the Great Lord Protector. It is 
true he did not fight at the Boyne. It was 
not his fault. He was not there at the 
time. Had he been be sure he would have 
been around on the right side. 

So Johnston of Ballykilbeg, overlooking 
minor matters, rises on this the three hun- 
dreth anniversary of Cromwell’s birth to 
perform an act of homage. He had on 
paper a question addressed to Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, inquiring after the 
present condition of the statue to Cromwell 
presented by a private citizen to the Houses 
of Parliament. The ordinary method in 
such matters is for a member to refer to the 
number of his question on the paper. But 
occasion > are and not frequently recurrent. 
Johnston of Ballykilbeg does not know 
where he will be next time Cromwell Cen- 
tenary comes round. If anything to be done 
must be done forthwith ; would have liked 
to put on his orange sash, thus linking two 
glorious and immortal memories. If he 
could have induced his friend and fellow 
Protestant Tomlinson to secrete a big drum 
about his person and at proper moment, 
jnst when the sheen of the sash of Johnston 
of Ballykilbeg caught and dazzled the 
Speaker’s eye, thrice to tap the drum (once 
for each century), the accessories would have 
been complete- 

House of Commons has prejudices on 
these points. Anyhow the Chieftain would 
try to work off a speech. So he began : — 
‘• On the three hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, and honouring the memory ot the 

Great Lord Protector ” Here the Irish 

Members opposite came in with howl of 
“ Order 1 Order 1” Plainly no use at- 
tempting to continue the oration. When 
howls ceased, Chieftain quietly went on — 

I desire to ask the Chief Commissioner of 
Works the question that stands in my 
name.” 

Thus swiftly he dropped from poetry to 
prose. A quaint anti-climax; but he was 
now strictly in order, none daring to make 
him afraid as he recited the terms of his 
question. The House delights in Johnston 
of Ballykilbeg, recognising his true-hearted- 
ness, his genuine simplicity, the courage of 



f Enjoying Devonshire. 
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member in Ladies’ Gallery. Afterwards 
douse resumed Committee on the London 
Government BiU. 

JF’rito.— Robson, Q.G., getting on very 
well with his Memorial. It is addressed to 
Prince Arthur, who is suspected of designs 
upon the Half-Timers’ BiU. This put down 
for 31st of May. 81st of May is also Derby 
Day, conveniently contiguous to AYhitsun 
holidays. Supposing holidays, which might 
close on Monday the 29 bh, were extended 
over Wednesday 31st, an awkward measure 
would be shelved. Robson, Q C., in charge 
of the BiU, resolved to nip that rose of 
"ihought in ttie bad. Has drawn up his 
Memorial ; carries it about with him m his 
n’east-pocket ; whenever he comes across 
a member who looks as if he had convic- 
tions on the Education Question, whips out 
the Memorial, and gets him to sign it. 

Betsy Trotwood's friend, Mr, I)%ck, the 
only parallel case of similar assiduity. 

“ Can you keep Charles the First’s 
Head out of jour Memorial? ” I asked, as 
I cheerfuUy paid the toll of my signature. 

“That’s all right,’’ said lioBSON, Q.C. 
“Difficulty is to keep out the head of 
Prince Arthur. If he filches our Wed- 
nesday, and his head were found in our 
Memorial, it would incontinently be punched. 
[ use the word in a ParUamentary sense, of 
course.’’ 

Business dcme , — Committee of Supply. 




SMay-JiFiiir'. “I hear that your son is a great Student, and spends most or 

EE 1ST 3MB OVBIRTIXE MIDNIGHT OlL.” 

Ifirs. 5 (« rich parvemce, in pony carriage). “ INot A word or Truth in it. We 
' ik-TB IHlLIEOlBBlfl ILIGHT HALL OVER THE ’OUSB, AND HaLFRED *AS A ’OLE CHANTICLEER IN 
'is ROOM! ” 


huis opiaiioRS.s, aond his quaint humour. 
Redmoneo Mient, blundering along next 
vwitli lis ppomppoxuis inanity, supplied the foil 
t Jiali ooniplet'aei Cjlie little comedy. 

Bic^^&sss — Committee on London 
Gtov&iimtent i IlOD. - 

— ^rtbe cry of the indignant 
mfniDLi in 'the I tiaffiies’ GaUery, which just now 
distiLubedi Eoonsefl, reveals as under sudden 
flask of Higlitiinmig something of what those 
smffe^f, w'^ko, kr their country’s good, sit 
b&eie dalUy, gpasAKBR took the chair as 
uasTiaZlat thr^e oo* clock; some private Bills 
olealts mrth; at half -past three questions 
»ppf^acbAed; Oaap’bn Tommy Bowles had 
i list C30iamieiLO.eed manoeuvring what he would 
eaJl aa^haole ss([u:a.dron of them, when, sharp 
fionsL tie Laolbies’” Gallery, rang the explosive 
^oice. 

Thaie kasuad o of tdhe clock pointed to twenty 
raiirotes to zfifonnc. Only forty minutes had 
spel ofadb sitbiuiiig that would certainly extend 


to midnight, with rivulets of talk dripping 
all through it. Yet thus early this young 
Irish member, bored to death, inheriting 
obstructive tendencies, raised his voice in 
angry protest, and in the interests of Law 
and Order, was straightway carried out 
kicking. 

Of course the remarkable personal appear- 
ance of the Cap’en may have had something 
to do with precipitating the crisis. His airy 
fashion of emphasising a sentence by de- 
scribing a semi-circle with the substitute for 
a right hand — all that was left him after 
the battle of Navarino — ^is calculated to 
strike terror into the breast of a child. 
Making all allowance for that, we who 
nightly suffer the deadliest dull House of 
Commons ever mustered for prayers have 
fellow feeling with Mr. Justice Mathew’s 
three year old grandson, who found forty 
minutes quite long enough. 

Bmimts done, — Arrest of young Irish 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 

[** Certainly no man can entertain any illusions 
about 'woman after studying advertisements of ike 
kind found in ladies’ papers.” 

St. James's Q-azette?^ 

Whbnas, of old, with reverent awe, 

Julia all fully t 3 rred I saw. 

Perfect she seemed, without a flaw. 

Until a journal me she lent. 

Whose many a bold advertisement 
flCas stol’n away my heart’s content. 

Lo I hidden lore did they impart 
How homely maidens may grow smart. 
As Nature pays her court to Art. 

Fair comely corsets they display, 

Wherein the body to array 
That figures may be built that way. 

Hues that can dye the hair to gold. 
Curlers with virtues manifold-— 

AH for mere songs and trifles sold. 

Powders and soaps did they make known, 
Whose powers transcendent beauties own 
Matchless for the complexion. 

Until her lover indiscreet, 

The secret taught of every cheat, 

Alas 1 sees Julia’s coimterfeit. 


MAY MEETINGS. 

With your doctor when you are in rude 
health, and don’t want to hear evidence to 
the contrary. 

With a bore when you don’t desire to 
spend a quarter of an hour in idle chat, 
having barely ten minutes in which to catch 
your last train. 

With a creditor when your bank balance 
is expressed by a minus sign, and you conse- 
quently can’t settle up. 

With your first love when you are in com- 
pany with your wife, and are not anxious 
to talk over memories of the past. 

Wiih every one when you don’t want to 
meet any one. 





voii, cxvi. 


XJ 


RT 






THE OPEN MOUTH ; OR, THE INTEGRITY OF CHINA. 

BrilUli Lion . “ It ’s all sight, Johhnt Chibamah, wb 'vb comb to a pesfbctly Fbibbdlt Aerabobmebt. 
Ruman Bear (. pleasantly ). “We ’rb goihg to Dividb you. 
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LYRICAL OUTRAGES. 

VIII. — To A Sky-laekbr. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit I 
Sad thou never wert, 

Trouble-free, or near it, 

Thou dost give thy heart 

To larking’s simple unpremeditating art. 

Faster still and faster 
How thy tongue thou waggest 1 
No one it may master, 

Thou the biscuit baggest, 

And ragging still dost romp, and romping 
ever raggest. 

When the dawn is brightenirg, 

When the day is done, 

Skies or dark or lightening. 

Thou promotest fun. 

Like some mad farce whose second act is 
just begun. 

All the stars of heaven 
Cannot hush thee quite, 

When in June at even 
Thou art out of sight 

Among the garden beds, I hear thy shiill 
delight. 

When Yule-logs are smoking 
In the winter drear, 

Practically- j oking 
Is thy special spheie— 

Although we may not see, we feel that thou 
art there 1 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud — 

Yet, my thought to bare. 

That thou art a cloud 

Upon our sky at times, I think, must be 
allowed 1 

•K 4. >)( 

Here some fourteen stanzas 
Melt as summer haze, 

Wild extravaganzas 
Of poetic praise — 

Though Shelley’s self might well have sung 
thy pleasing ways I 



HOW THE POOR LIVE. 


The Rev. Mr. Smirk has brought an* Amebic ah Millionaire eribnd to see for 
HIMSELF the Dlit TRESSED STATE OP THE PoOR OF HIS PARISH. 

{^HgHI give them ci little notice neo't time. 


Teach me half the madness 
That thy brain must know, 

I ’ll explain with gladness 
Whence high spirits flow, 

The world shall bless thee then, as I am 
blessing now 1 


A LITTLE CHAT. 

The Times correspondent at Pretoria says 
that the interview between the President of 
the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines and 
President Kruger “ was quite academic, 
nothing tangible resulting.” It is believed 
that the following is a correct report of the 
conversation. 

Mr» HouUott Good morning. President. 

Mr. Kriiger. Good morning. Have you 
used ? 

B. Oh, none of your chaff I Peoi)le don’t 
know what a fellow you are for jokes in 
private. Let ’s come to business. 

K. So glad to see you. Do sit down. 

B, Well, what about the franchise ? 

K. Why, you ’re not smoking I Fill your 
pipe. 

B, Oh, thanks I But what about 

K. Mrs. Kruger? She’s quite well, 
thank you. 

B, I’m very glad. But I didn’t mean 
that. What about ? 

K, There’s only one thing annoys her. 
Chamberlain never asks aifter her now. 
Seems so neglectful, doesn’t it ? He was so 
polite at one time. But he ’s very deep. 

B. Talking of that, the Deep Level 


K, Yes ; he ’a level-headed enough. 

B, Quite so. But as I was saying 

K. It is a fine day. Not but what a little 
rain would lay the dust nicely, and the 
fields 

B. Talking of fields, the Gold Fields 

E. Precisely. How do you like this 
tobacco ? 

i?. Not bad. Now to come to business. 
The franchise 

^ K. Why, bless me, you haven’t got a 
light I Here are the matches, Swedish, or 

some outlandish things 

B. Ah! talking of outlandish, the Uit- 
landers 

K. Quite so ; you prefer home-made things 
~my clothes, for instance. What do you 
think of them ? Good fit, eh ? All home- 
made, by Mrs. Kruger. 

B. Wonderful 1 But, as I was saying, the 
franchise 

K. As for this top hat of mine 

B. Talking of mine, the Simmer and 
Jack mine 

K. Why you know, when I was a boy 

B, Talking of boys, the Cape boys 

K. Ah, boys will be boys. But you’ve 
nothing to drink. 

B. Not just now, thanks. But that 

reminds me of the liquor trafiSlc 

K. Now you mention traffic, how do you 
think a motor-car would suit me ? A nice 


electric one, I mean. Much pleasanter 
then trains ; no smoke, no blacks 

B. Talking of the blacks 

K, As I was saying, no smoke, no dirt, 
spin along the roads 

.B, Talking of Rhodes 

K. Well, do you know, if you really won’t 
take anything. I *11 be saying good-bye, 
because Mrs. Kruger wants to try on my 
new coat, and if I keep her waiting, she ’ll 
blow me up 

B. Talk of blowing up, there *s dyna- 
mite — 

K. Don’t know her. Black woman, is 
she? Dinah might, or Dinah mightn’t, 
for aU I know. 

B. Oh, you’re hopeless I Look here, what 
are you going to do ? 

K. Try on my coat. Let ’s talk business 
another day. If there ’s anything you want 
done, I promise 

B. Oh, I know your promises 1 I ’m off. 

K. Must you reaUy be going ? So sorry. 
Good-bye. 


At the Oat and Compasses. 

WilUam the Illiterate. Wot ’s aU this 
jolly row about Sunday noospapers ? 

Bichard the Well-read. Simply this —the 
Bishops is afraid that they ’ll hinterfere 
with their sermons, which you can get for 
nothink. 
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A STRICT MORALIST. 


Little BtKel. “ Oh, Papa, I thought you said we ought always to speak the Teuth ? 
^ 1 )%, *‘Cbetainlt, deae. Why?” 

Little E>Jhel. ‘‘Why — whfh you gaa^e that Man a Shilling, you said, *Heee's a 
Glass of Beee foe you/ That wasn’t teue !” 


THE DINNER CHAIRMAN’S VADE 
MECDM. 

{Convpiled for the use of Orators during the 
Month of May Mouthings.) 

Question, You are accustomed to take the 
chair at a public dinner ? 

Answer, Yes. Or, to speak by the cajd, a 
dianer for the rest of the company. 

Q, Why, do you nob pirtake of the good 
cheer before you with the rest of your 
convives ? 

A, Certainly not, I have to speak later 
on — a consideration which entirely destroys 
my a^etitc, 

Q, Is there anything new to be said in 
the loyal toasts V 

A, No ; and therefore it is better to return 
to tbe simplest form, which is sure to he 
received with heartfelt enthusiasm. 


Q, What can be said about tbe United 
Service ? 

A, That it is absolutely delightful to ex- 
pend miUions in the furtherance of their 
mterests. 

Q, And can anything interesting be put 
in about the Houses of Parliament? 

A, Not much. Sneers at the Lords are 
no longer popular, and the Lower House is 
too respectable to be anything but a dull 
subject. 

Q. What about the toast of the evening ? 

A, That must be left to the Secretary, 
who will furnish the Chairman with the 
necessary facts, which may he mixed with 
original remarks, two -thirds humorous to 
one-third pathetic. 

Q, How are the visitors to be treated ? 

A, With fulsome eulogy or comic depre- 
ciation, inspired by the pages of that excel- 


lent manual, Who ’s Who, Particular 
attention can be paid to the entries under 
“ Recreations ” in that admirable work, for 
appropriate chaff. 

Q, And in what terms does a Chairman 
respond to the toast of his own health ? 

j 4. In a few muttered words addressed to 
an audience composed of a gentleman fast 
asleep, the toast-master, and the waiters. 


I A BOOM IN BEGGARY, 

i {By Our City Editor, A,I>, 1900.) 

! [According to JBLearth and Ecme, the beggars of 
Philadelphia have formed themselves into a Com- 
pany, -with a Board of Directors to manage il eir 
affairs.] 

Mabkbts were fairly quiet yesterday, but 
; most of the new Street Industrial Com- 
1 panies were eagerly inquired after by specu- 
lators, Owing to the height of the baro- 
1 meter and the weather forecast, the price of 
ordinary shares in the Crossing- Sweepers’ 
(Belgravia) Syndicate 

Weakened considerably 
in the earlier part of the day. They re- 
covered, however, in the afternoon, when 
the news arrived that the syndicate has 
managed to 

Subsidise the Water-carts 
of the neighbourhood, so that a good supply 
of mud can be guaranteed, irrespective of 
weather. Destitute Orphans were in good 
demand, as the Company has employed 
several talented writers to supply 

New and Pathetic Stories 
to be poured into the ears of the charitable 
by tbe Company’s servants. This is an 
excellent stroke of business, and is sure to 
result in an increased dividend for the 
shareholders. Organ-Grinders (Ordinary) 
fell off a ’point or two, owing to the com- 
p^etition caused by the large number of 
German bands which have arrived recently. 
We hear that some of the shareholders are 
indignant at the small 

Number of Monkeys 
supplied by the Company, which, they 
allege, is the real cause for the unsatisfactory 
receipts. We would direct the attention of 
any readers seeking for a really safe invest- 
ment to the Touring Tramps Trust. The 
last balance-sheet of the Trust ie exceedingly 
satisfactory, the only laige item of expendi- 
ture, other than necessary payments for 
ragged clothes, being the rather numerous 
Police-court Fines, 

incurred by the Company’s employes. On 
the other hand, the receipts are most en- 
couraging. For the future, too, more 
attention is to be paid to the country branch 
of the business, and a large number of able- 
bodied tramps, equipped 

With Powerful Shillelaghs, 
and equally powerful vocabularies, will 
patrol the rural lanes, doubtless to the 
material benefit of tbe Trust. We do not 
much fancy the Disabled Soldiers Company; 
although its earnings are good at present, 
the charitable are beginning to notice that 
all the men of this class who appeal for aid 
tell 

Precisely the same Story. 

In preference, as a sound investment, we 
would recommend 

The Amalgamated Association of Pave- 
ment Artists, 

which is certain, we think, to pay a good 
dividend, and which has obtained exclusive 
rights over all the favourite “pitches” in 
the “West-end. 
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LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

(From Mr, Funch's Vagrant,) 

To Mr. Alfred Austin. 

Respected Laureate, — It was my fortune many years ago to be 
present at a cheerful gathering of men of the world, journalists, 
and other good fellows. There had been a plentiful flow of soul, 
and the stories had been as good as the company, but at a late 
stage of the proceedings, as 1 remember, we all fell under the 
thraldom of a certain past master in the business of high-spirited 
badinage. He rollicked on to right and to left while the rest 
pondered too late upon the repartees they might have directed 
against him. Finally our humourist turned upon a quiet and 
inoffensive gentleman with a burst of exuberant patronage and 
said, “Never mind, old man, we can’t all be funny, can we?” 
“No,” retorted the quiet man, “we can’t, that’s very true; but 
some of us try very hard, don’t we ? ” 

The application of this anecdote to you, oh, my Laureate, is not, 
^ erhaps, of that obviousness which we have been told Nature and 
Bir Walter Bbsant have exhausted. But I have read your latest 
effusion in the Stcmdard, and in my vagrant fancy I see you 
poetizing away for all you are worth at the heads, let us say, of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. William Watson. “ Never mind, 
Rudyard, old man,” I can hear you say, “ we can’t all write 
poetry, can we ? ’ ' “No, Alfred, we can’t, but some of us try very 
hard, don’t we ? ” 

After all, it is something to have tried and to keep on trying. I 
know many men, solid, amiable, and distinguished, who have 
reached a blameless old age without ever having versified. Con- 
sider their wretched state : they have never set themselves to the 
task of chopping sentences into lengths ; they have never scanned ; 
they have never counted syllables ; they have never. Heaven help 
them, rhymed. What do they know of joy who have never, for 
instance, fixed the word “Heaven” at the end of a stanza, and 
have not discovered after running through the alphabet, that 
“leaven” is the best admissible rhyme to it? And the august 
delight of fixing “leaven” in, of making it, in spite of itself, fit 
your intentions, of seeing “ celestial sunset fires That lift us from 
this earthly leaven ” (how many foot pounds had the particular 
celestial sunset fire, the flaming solar yeast, that Hfted you, oh, 
my poet and pride?) and, so proceeding till you wind up the 
stanza and clamp on the predestined rhyme with “ darkly silent 
cypress spires ” (surely you didn’t expect them to be brightly 
shouting ?}, “ pointing the way from hill to Heaven.” These joys 
and that delight have been yours. For you are a singer, and if 
any envious linnet should ask you how you sing, you are entitled 
to reply that you sing after your own fashion, and leave linnets 
and Tennysons and Kiplinos and Watsons to follow theirs. 

And now let us have a little chat about The City of Flowers, 
which eloquently illuminated the darkly silent columns of the 
Standard on the 28th of April. It is a long pome — ^forgive the 
word ; it is suggested by your own compression of poet, metri 
gratia, into pote in the third stanza — and out of the twenty-three 
stanzas I cannot make anything but a paltry selection of beauties. 
I wished to do this last week, but the fates and your own thought- 
lessness prevented me. Your pome appeared on a Friday, and by 
the tune I had roused myseS from the ecstasy^ into which its 
perusal had plunged me, and had seized the eulogistic pen-holder, 
lo I it was too late to write for publication in the ensuing number 
of this journal. May I beg you for the future not to publish any- 
thing later in the week than Thursday ? 

However, to my task. It shocks me to tbink how terribly old 
we are all getting. Since the year 1861, as you justly and beauti- 
fully remark. “ Nigh on eight lustres now have flown” (they had 
to fly instead of running or walking or passing because they were 
going to rhyme with “ zone ”). In 1861 1 was alive, and you were 
already a pote. In 1861 Rudyard Kipling was stOl unborn, and a 
thousand other things that b ave happened since had not been thought 
of. It ’s a long period, and the thought of it irresistibly makes a man 
turn his mind to his latter end, nearer to him by nigh on eight 
lustres than when first with trembling heart you came to Florence. 
But why all this parade of the phenomena of Nature and your own 
fancy that attended your first coming to the City of Flowers ? 
The season, it seems, was purple-sweet, figs were a-plucking, and 
grapes a-pressmg, a dead Pote was being borne (see note) to Santa 
Groce, and the tolk who walked after the deceased did so — ^how 
otherwise were they to do it ? — ^with following feet. And Florence 
flung her gates ajar and gently led you by tJie hand, and became 
“ more than a foster nurse ” to you (positive, fost ; comparative, 
foster ; superlative, fostest ;) but in spite of all Florence’s tempta- 
tions, 3^ou stiU. remain devoted to Albion’s crags and cradling sea— 
which is enormously gratifying and highly patriotic on your part. 
I note that you proceed to ask : — 



CONSIDERATION. 


Hilda, AWFUL old Hat, Ella! Why do you wear 

IT ? ” 

Ella (her ymnger Sister), “For your sake, dear. I mustn’t 

BE TOO ATTRACTIVE, YOU KNOW!” 


And, seems that 'welcome half-profaned, 

If in your lap lain oft and long, 

I fancy to havo something drained 
Of Dante’s soul and Petrarch’s song ? 

Don’t worry, Alfred ; it ’s pure fancy, nothing more ; as 
visionary and impossible as your use of the word “lain” — which 
I must admit to be pretty steep for a laureate. But, after all, who 
cares ? My beautiful feelings are very important to me ; yours 
are no doubt essential to your own well-being ; but I assure you 
nobody else cares a rap about them. I don’t wish to offend you, 
but I cannot help thinking that you are becoming just a little 
morbid about yourself and your fancies and your recollections of 
lap and love, and the unloving ones who live in spite of their o'wn 
perpetual jarring (see how carefully I expound you to the general). 
And for myself, I confess, too, that all these peaches and pears 
and olives and wild bees, and ^een frogs singing on fig-tree boles, 
bore me to distraction ; nor is it any consolation to me to know 
you went off into a deep, sweet swoon, during which you seemed 
immortally imparadised. It ’s too sugary and cloying, too care- 
fully manufactured, too gesucht,*' as the Germans say, to suit 
my taste. I fly for refreshment to other and manlier potes. 

Never mind, Alfred. Keep on trying, but don’t get immor- 
tally imparadised again. Yours faithfully, 

The Vagrant. 


The Favourite Vegetable of the Plumber. — Leeks. 
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ECONOMICAL JUSTICE. 

(A Scene read/y for Performance in the near 
Future^) 

PiiACB — Study of his Lordship, The Judge 
seated at table with telephone recevoers 
before Hm, GonfidenUal ukrk m attend- 
ance. 

His Lord, Now, Browne, have we got 
the cause list into order ? 

CUrk, Yes, my Lord. You have got a day 
in the Q.B.D., are presiding at the Centr^ 
Criminal Court, and have also a divisional 
appointment. 

His Lord, To be sure. (Bell,) Ah, there 
comes the signal from the Strand.* (Puts Ms 
ea/r to receiver, and speaks in reply,) Yes, I 
see. You' appear for the plaintiff? Twenty 
pounds paid ictto Cpurt. And you say that 


the brougham was on the wrong side of the 
road? (BeW.) There goes the C.C.C. (Puts 
his ear to another receiver and speaks as before.) 
And the prisoner was there ? He had taken 
the plate from the pantry ? Yery well, you 
had better cal your witnesses. (Bell.) 
Dear me, the Divisional Court I (Business 
as before,) I concur 1 (In an undertone,) Quite 
repared to leave everything in my learned 
rothers’ hands. Thank you. 

Clerk (after waiting a couple of hours). Are 
you done, my Lord ? 

His Lord, Yes, I have adjourned for lun- 
cheon in all three places. 

Clerk, You seem perfectly worn out, my 
Lord. 

His Lord, And so I am. But I suppose 
the G-overnment is right — ^it saves the ex- 
pense of an extra Judge ! ICurtain, 


AIRS RESUMPTIVE. 

(Muscular Women Series.) 

IV. — The Vicar’s Daughter. 

A Fragment, 

* « * 4c * 

So sit and sing it, if you please, 

Sing it, my Alice, while I lean 
Backward against your brawny knees, 
Beside the mown grass freshly green ; 
The old sweet scent assails my nose 
Here where I nursed those early hopes, 
Watching you whack my helpless slows 
Far-humming to the roxmded ropes. 

“ It is the Vicar’s daughter, 

And her arm has grown so stout 
That I would be the willow 
With which she swipes about ; 

And I would hardly wince a bit 
Although I ultimately split. 

“ And I would be the bulwark 
Upon her stalwart, stalwart shin, 
And. all day long to shield her 
While her eye was getting in ; 

And help her not to feel too sore 
When obviously “limb before.” 

“ And I would be the gauntlet 
Upon her fairy finger-tips, 

To guard her knotted knuckles 
When steering through the slips ; 
And bear the language of my love 
When people bowled her off her 
glove, 

“ Is she the demon trundler ? 

I ’d be the bounding, bounding 
sphere, 

Flung high and hard at random 
About the batsman’s ear ; 

And I would throb with happy throes, 
Letting her pitch me where she 
chose.” 

A trifle, but the best I could 1 
Not tricked, I own, with gawds of art ; 
But you, you found the matter good 
As coming solid from the heart ; 

Nor would you keep me long in doubt. 

Nor deem my homage overbold, 

Though scores of fifty -five, not out, 

Leave many a woman proud and cold. 

But, Alice, what an hour was that, 

My hour of ventilated vows. 

When, beaten thrice, I lost a bat, 

And won a really splendid spouse 1 
So sing that other which relates 
How, half in pity, half in pride, 

You undertook, with choice of dates, 

To be my own, my blooming bride. 

“ Love that bowls us at the net 
Just as we are nicely set, 

Shall he shoot and we regret ? 

Shall we lose our shirt and fret. 

Or proceed to claim a let ? 

No, not we I 

Though our eyes be wringing wet, 
Though our stumps be all upset 
Thrice consecutively, yet 
bhall we pay our proper debt, 

Kisses three, for coronet ? 

Certainly 1 ” 

Sweetheart, your hand (excuse my back) 1 ' 
This sport that made us man and wife. 
Did it not yield some prescient smack. 
Some symbol of our wedded life ? 

For, dearest, in a moral sense. 

We keep our old relations still; 

You always break through my defence. 

Or send me flying where you will I 
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A USE FOR EVERYTHING. 


Lady Agatha. I know it 's a great deal to ask, Mr. 
Daubenby, bxtt would you, some day, give me one of your 
Pictures for an Institution I am so deeply interested in? 
It is a Home of Rest for the Blind ! ” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Death that Lurks Unseen, by J. S. Fletcher (Fisher, 
Unwin & Co.). Ugh I There ’s a creepy-crawly title for you 1 
But do not be afeared ; do not be repelled by the hideous cover, 
but boldly face it and take the Baron’s advice— -read it. The 
volume consists of nine short stories, of which, all being readable, 
the first three are the best, and the first of all out and away the 
best of the lot. In fact, the plot of the story from which the hook 
as a collection takes its title, would, had it been thoughtfully 
developed, have given ample material for a one volume novel. No 
matter, the story as it is, is good and capitally told. 

The Baron would recommend, by way of a strong sensation, 
Bertram Mitford’s The Wevrd of Deadly Hollow (F. V. White 
&Co.). It is a grim tragedy, the gleams of light humour being 
few and far between. But as a tale of crime and deadly, merciless 
vengeance it is horribly fascinating, and — ^not a story to be for- 
gotten in a hurry. The Baron de B.-W. 


A Correction. — At the Birmingham Dramatic and Literary 
Club dinner given on the occasion of the Shakspeare Commemo- 
ration, Mr. Sidney Lee, the guest of the Club and of the evening, 
in the course of an interesting speech, is reported to have repeated 
a story about Poet Browning having seen Thackeray and 
WiDDicoMB, “the clown at Astlby’s,” pass down the street 
together, and how Widdicomb was recognised by the passers-by, 
who appeared utterly ignorant of the personality of Thackeray. 
First of all, Widdicomb held a unique position, not as clown, but 
as “ Master of the King,’* and in this capacity he wore a peculiar 
sort of uniform. He appeared every night, and as every one, man, 
woman, and child, went to Astley’s, and as WpDicoMB_ was 
perpetually being written about and caricatured, it was highly 
probable that Londoners, and even country cousins, for no one 
came to town without visiting “ Hashlby’s,'** would be even more 
familiar with the personal appearance of Widdicomb than vnth 
that of Lord Brougham, or even of F.M. the Duke of Welling- 
ton. That they should not have recognised Thackeray is natural 
enough. It was not his mitier to snow himself in public. He 
had not to appear every night in a circus, his hair and moustache 
d la JoinvilU, and attired in marvellous costume, somewhat 
resembling the uniform of a French naval officer, only finished off 
with the turn-down collar of a fourteen-year-old schoolboy. 
Had Thackeray adopted this eccentric style, and, so attired, 
paraded the town or appeared nightly in a circus holding colloquies 
with the clown in the ring, he might have rivalled Widdicomb 
as a popular personage, and have been recognised and acclaimed 
by Londoners and country cousins. 


^^HOW TO END OUE NOVELS.” 

Every one is agreed that it is very easy 
to write a novel. Given a certain amount 
of experience, imagination, pens, ink, and 
paper, and the thing is done — all but the 
writing of it. But ‘vmat is not so easy is to 
end a novel properly. How many otherwise 
charming stories have failed because of the 
last page j So, for guidance, we give some 
samples of really good endings. 

The “Artistic Restraint” Novel. 

*1 * 

Angela never grew beautiful; in fact, 
some people would, have called her plain — 
in a crowd. As for Jones, he died at the 
age of forty. But, after all, a good many 
people die before that, and so my tale ends 
happily. i 

The Autobiographical. 

9): 4: « it: 

Sometimes now, as I sit in my armchair 
of a long winter evening, made bright by 
this new-fangled electric light which I 
should have half laughed at, half despised 
in the days of my youth, I go over all the 
hair-breadth escapes, all the fun, foUy, and 
fiendishness which have made up my short 
span of existence, and are here set down for 
my less fortunate readers. And as I sit, 
there comes into my mind one adventure, 
the strangest of all, so strange that no one 
would believe it, not even myself or my 
I publisher. Ferhcups one day I may he per- 
suaded to tell it* 



A Mutoscope of tbe Pictures, for the use of 
visitors iu a hurry. The Eoyal Academy “ done ” 
in five minutes. 


The Hardy Annual. 

!(e * + + » 

It was a very pretty black flag which 
floated over the jau of Masterbri^e, and as 
John and Torfinda watched it flapping in 
the keen Middlesex air, they instinctively 
joined hands and bowed their heads. 

The Domestically Epigrammatic. 

Hi an Tifi ^ * 

With a gesture of trium]Dh Harold dashed 
off the word finis and laid down the q^uill, 
then took it up again, and ran it tenderly 
through the amber glory of his wife’s hair. 

“Have I helped you, darling?” she 
asked, lovingly. 

“Very largely, sweetest,” he answered, 
putting his arm round her ample waist. 

“ Tell me, you would never have written 
your novel if it hadn’t been for little wifie ? ” 
And Hilda looked in her husband’s eyes 
with a charmingly provocative smile. 

For answer, he stroked her yeUow head, 
dallying with her curls. So had he, years 
ago, stroked his boat and gone from lock to 
lock. Then, as he quickened the stroke, he 
murmured, “ You can’t make bricks without 
straw-coloured hair.” 

The Colonial— Pathetic. 

* Kc # * * 

Under the Shadow of the Southern 
Cross there stands a stately palm tree, 
at the foot of which we buried H:^LoiSB. 
There is no, name upon the palm tree — 
only a date. 
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A CRITICAL CRICKET CRITIC. 

Aimt Jane, I think it *s so clbvbk, you know, ok that Man with the Ball to 
HIT THE Bat nbably evbey time ! ” 


‘‘IN MY LIBEAEY.” 

I CARE not for the letters black 
That savour of the ages dead, ■ 

Nor for the bindings new that smack 
Of posters and the Bodley Head. 

All first editions I consign, 

With authorship and all its seed, 

To — ^regions more or lese benign — 

Two books supply my every need. 

These teach a man to live at home, 

Amd how to travel (with the price), 
Where in the West the cocktails foam. 
What he should pay for “ slings ” and ice. 
In East or West a man is tpld 
. Where to pninp for preference^— 

Such useful hints are cheaply sold . 

In manuals of reference. 

Here are all travel’s pleasures met, 

The places where a man should dine, 


I know that anaongst professional men 
there is an objection to a direct appeal to 
the public, but cannot this sentiment be 
carried too far ? Surely if an entertainment 
could be organised by the members of the 
Bar, there would be nothing infra dig, 
in accepting a small fee for admission. 
Not so very long ago, The Maske of 
Flowers (originally produced at Gray’s 
Con) was played in the Hall of the Inner 
Temple (a distinguished practising barrister 
baving accepted the responsibilities of 
'icenseeship for that solitary occasion) in 
aid of a convalescent home. Could not 
something of the same sort be again at- 
tempted ? There might be a variety enter- 
tainment. The Lord Chancellor is noted 
for his swordsmanship, and might try; con- 
lusions with a well known Lord Justice of 
A^ppeal, who is also accustomed to the mask 
and foils. Then the Lord Chief Justice, as 
> Past President of the Two Pins Club, 
might give a display of noble horsemanship. 
The talented ballet from The Mashe of 
Flowers, whose pavane, moresco, and other 
quaint dances were the talk of the town 
lalf a dozen years ago, might repeat their 
?r aceful and gracious evolutions. Sir 
Edward Clarke — who has a singing face — 
might provide a little harmony, and the 
A-ttorney-General, as an athlete, some feats 
if strength. Many other “turns” will 
occur to barristers cognisant of the capabili- 
bies of their colleagues. Lastly, should it 
be deemed advisable to send the audience 
home in a good temper and with rapid 
despatch, I would willingly give a reading 
from my own poor works. I have known 
an audience counted by the thousand dis- 
persed in a couple of minutes with this 
Enale. 

I hope you will give the matter your 
immediate attention and most strenuous 
support. (Signed) A. Briefless, Jun. 

Pumjp‘Handle Court. 


The members of the Cabinet, 

With odds and ends— a perfect mine ! 
Here can the man, whose weary mind 
Is tired of endless annuals 
Distraction, peace and knowledge find — 
In the aforesaid manuals. 


“ BAE, BAB, WHITE SHEEP— ALAS 1 
WITHOUT WOOL.” 

Sir, — ^At ihe recent general meeting of 
the Bar, the larger portion of the proceedings 
was taken up by the consideration of the 
financial condition of the Barristers* Bene- 
volent Association, an institution which has 
always been of fascinating interest to me. It 
would appear that this excellent charity is 
sadly inneed of funds, and there was a general 
expression of opinion that something should 
be done to obtain them — and done at once, i 


THE SPOET OP THE FUTUEE. 

[“ The lawns that were erstwhile cumbered with 
tennis nets now bristle with croquet hoops, and the 
^•^date mallet has driven out the frisky racquet.” — 
The World.-] 

Welcome, Keason, on the scene, 

Milder influences reviving I 
Far too long have pastimes been 
Senseless, useless, arduous striving, 
Brutalising men of strength, 

Dangerous to those who lack it ; 

Lo I it speaks their doom at length — 

The decadence of the racket. 

Purged from customs fierce and rude 
Soon shall sports become more genth, 
(As the grosser kinds of food 
Yield the palm to bean and lentil,) 
Boiler skates long since are “ off,’’ 

Tennis is no longer O.K., 

Rivals threaten even golf, 

As the fashion sets for croquet. 

Hence, then, cricket, young and vain, 
Football, fraught with brutal bustle, 
You at Beason’s light shall wane — 
Modern upstart cult of muscle ; 

So may purer tastes begin 
All our fiercer games refining, 

Till, when spelieans come in, 

I may get a chance of shining. 

At the Crystal Palace 

Male Visitor {reading Bill). What’s the 
meaning o’ this, Mariar? Exhibition of 
the Article Club ? 

Weil - informed Female Partner, Why, a 
show of them literary gents, stoopid 1 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Mondcx/y, May 1, 
12.30 p.M. — Ushered on the scene by Big 
Ben booming midnight J ohn o’ Gorst rises 
to explain. After his speech last Friday, 




the noble lord commimioates with the 
inconsiderable Commons. It is true the 
Education Department has of late been 
baulked in endeavour to improve and 
extend education. Also undeniable that, 
asoording to custom, when a Minister is 
thus rudely treated by his colleagues — is 





JEMMY LOWTHER AND HIS 

introducing Education Estimates, there is 
clamour for his resignation. Cawmbll- 
Bannerman, most genial of men, voiced 
demand in House. Outside the Press, Minis- 
terial and Opposition, for once unanimous, 
demand John o’ Gorst’s head on a charger. 
At this solemn midnight hour the Vice- 
President explains why he will not go. 

Cannot trust himseu to speak of the child 
of his fancy, the Committee of Council. 
Only a mother’s heart could vibrate to the 
pangs of prospect of such separation. Not 
forcmg hunself even to mention that sainted 
body, he shows how he sticks to his post 
because, if he were to resign, the action 
would be an affront to his revered leader, 
the Lord President. As he explained to 
the Committee on Friday, he (John o’ 
Gorst) is but a time-honoured subordinate. 
The Lord President is the Education De- 
partment; the Vice-President is merely 
the telephonic apparatus by means of whicn 


appeasable animosity of the clerical party. 
His place empty, “that secret influence 
behind the Lord President of the Council 
guidingthe Cabinet in educational matters,” 
which has not eluded the piercing glance of 
Mr, Bryce, would take good care the post 
was filled by S 9 me one more tractable. 
Cawmell-Bannbrman quite right in his 

S jstion that John o’ Gorst’s services 
^ t be utilised in another post in the 
Government. It is one of the marvels 
perhaps not one of the mysteries) of Eng- 
lish public life, that a man who, for intel- 
lectual capacity, debating power, and Par- 
liamentary aptitude, has only two equals 
on the Treasury Bench, should after thirty- 
three years’ service to his party, still rank 
as Under-Secretary. Retirement from the 
Education Board would not, in this case, 
mean promotion. With John o’ Gorst 
seated below the gangway the House of 
Commons would be an infinitely livelier 
place. But the cause of national education 
would suffer a blow irremediable during the 
life of the present Government. 

Busmess done * — Budget Bill discussed, 
Tuesday. — As Hart -Dyke shrewdly 
observed just now, Jbmmy Lowthbe has 
“ gone to the top of the tree and has caught 
a very big fish.” This imagery suggests a 
charming picture: the Right Honourable 
J., with sea-boots on his legs, a sou’-wester 
clouding his manly brow, a net over his 
massive shoulders, stalking a tree. He 
approaches with the caution bom of know- 
ledge that if the tree gets wind of his scent 
all is lost. Skill, caution, long Parliamen- 
tary training, and some hints acquired on 
the judicial bench in connection with the 
Jockey Club, prevail. He reaches the tree 
unobserved ; climbs its hoary trunk ; reaches 
its towering top ; deftly casts his net, and, 
truly, catches a very big fish. It is the 
Lord High Chancellor — ^higher than usual, 
being up a tree. 

This thing is not an allegory. The form of 
the narrative is due to the poetical tempera- 
ment and natural gifts of Hart-Dykh. 
What hawened in plain prose was that 
the Lord Chancellor, seeing an opportunity 
of doing a little electioneering ousiness, 
presided at a meeting summoned to select a 
candidate, not to fill the seat of our dear 
and lost John Mowbray, that can never be 


UNEXPECTED HAUL(SBUEY). 

prevented from doing what his conscience 
and judgment tell him is right, compelled 
to do what his knowledge and experience 
assure him is wrong— he resigns. The head 
of the Education Department bemg in sight 
of aU. menin that position, sticks to his post. 
Why should his lieutenant, who has no 
responsibility, take the initiative ? Let 
M. le Lor President fire first.' ™ 

That is John o’ Gorst’s position, deli- 
berate^ assumed, cynically avowed. 
Judged by axioms of logic it is impregnable. 
Sark says it is easy to understand the force 
of temptation in Opposition circles to attack 
a Ministry by girdn^g at the Vice-President 
of the Council. If they‘ were concerned 
solely for cause of Education they would, 
he insists, discountenance any attempt to 
drive John o’ Gorst from the Board. No 
man more than he has close at heart the 
interests of Education. In endeavouring 
to further them he has incurred the un- 



The Marxiss trots out the British Housemaid. 
(This comes of going into new Metropolitan 
Areas.) 
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ONE FOR HIM! 


Labour Agitator, “Up and down that Field you toil, poor Slave, so your hard- 
hearted Master may fatten and grow rich ! 

Small Farmer {jmtly annoyed). ‘‘You 're a Liar I It ’s me ow^ Land /” 


done ; but to occupy it. There is an Order 
which, read at the opening of every Session, 
threatens blood-curdling penalties for any 
peer who meddles with an election. Here, 
caught flagrante deUcto, is not an ordinary 
peer, but the prime of peers, the peerless 
peer, the Lord High Chancellor I No 
wonder Hart-Dyke on the * sudden shock 
sees strange visions of large fish in unwonted 
quarters. As for Jemmy, an unusual gravity 
clouds his brow. The Lord Chancellor, 
he says, is the only Tory left in the 
Government. He of all men would not 
desire to lay rough hands on the sacred 
fossU. But duty is no respecter of persons. 
So he doggedly climbs the tree, catches his 
fish, and empties it out of his net on the 
floor of the House of Commons. 

Busmess done . — Eight Hon. Jambs Low- 
thbr moves for Select Committee to inq^uire 
into alleged breach of privilege by the Lord 
High Chancellor. After debate, motion 
withdrawn. 

House of Lords, Thursday , — The Markiss 
is nothing if not logical. Bill brought in 
from other House proposing to make com- 
pulsory provision' of seats for shop assistants 
in Scotland. In the Commons request 
seemed so reasonable not a voice uplifted in 
opposition. Battled through all its stages ; 
entered Lords brimming' with hope and ex- 
pectation of equally friendly reception. The 
eagle eye of the Markiss fell on the unpre- 
tentious work. Instantly discerned the 
tremendous potentialities of domestic revo- 
lution hidden from duller gaze. 

“ The image of the housemaid crosses my 
mind.” said the Premier, solemnly. 

Inclination on part of the younger peers 
to titter. What particular Phyllis was it 
that succeeded in fascinating the Lord ol 
Hatfield to the extent that he had enshrined 
her as an image, which, amid the imperial 
cares of State occasionally crossed his mind ? 
The matter too serious for jesting. What 
the Markiss was intent upon was the 
desire to do justice all round. If the shop- 
girl had seat provided for her by her 
employer, why not the housemaid ? Cases 



obviously exactly parallel. No housemaid, 
however exhausted, would presume to sit 
down, upstairs, downstairs, or in my lady’s 
chamber, until she asked and had obtained 
permission from her mistress , The Markiss 
not the man to benefit one class at the 
expense of another. 

So the iinaii^ of the housemaid prevailed, 
and Colonel Denny’s little bill, warmly 
welcomed in many modest homes in Scot- 
land, was smashed. 

“ Very amusing speech,’* said the down- 
cast Denny; “&it what *11 they say in 
Kilmarnock ? Isn't there a line somewhere 
about some one having his jest and others 
his estate? Anyhow the Markiss has had 
his joke and I may lose my seat, which I 
won for him by a not too large majority at 
the General Election.” 

Business done , — The Markiss sits on the 
Seats for Shop Assistants Bill. 


THE UTOPIAN JOUENAL. 

[Suggested ly Lord Bosehiry's speech at the 
Dimier of the Newsvendors* Benevolent 
Institution on Map 3.) 

Householder simgs : — 

A PAPER without any leaders, 

A daily without any fads, 

With plenty of news for its readers, 

And truth (even down to its “ ads ”) ? 

Coming out through the week, but on one 
day 

Giving buyers and sellers a rest ; ' 

We need no American Sunday 
With mammoth news-sheets to digest ? 

For ’orrors and wars and divorces 
Six mornings of print still suffice, 

With a weekly surcease from race -horses 
And betting, or shares and their price ? 
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A WONDEBFUL FLUID. 

[Iti a lecture at the Eoyal Institution on Pictures 
procuoed on Photographic Plates in the Dark,” 
Dr. 'W'. J. Eussell stated tnat ^uneli uses ink of 
very great acLi^ity, which makes a most emphatic 
and unmistakable impression.] 

You whose carks and cares of life, 

Weary toil or wordy strife, 

Still depress your courage weak ; 

To such iUs as a corrective 
If a “pick-me-up” you seek 
Warranted to prove effective, 

When your jaded spirits sink 
Try a little “ Fwich's Ink.” 

’Tis with many a virtue fraught, 

Quip and crank and “ happy thought,” 
Prom hard facts it strikes a spark 
(Though their substance dull and gross is), 
Wit from dulness, light from dark 
It evolves by magic process ; 

Makes on natures though phlegmatic 
An impression most emphatic. 

Then, take heart 1 my feeble verse 
Though its merits to rehearse 
You employ a pen that ’s dipt 
In the common garden juices, 

Faintly though in manuscript 
You attempt to prove its uses, 

From the “ proof ” you need not shrink 
When arrayed in “ Punch's Ink.” 


PRIVATE VIEWS: MOSTLY 
UNPOPULAR. 

No. I.— Shouting Millionaires. 

I HAVE come to the conclusion that I want 
to be a millionaire. There is, of course, 
nothing original in this desire : millions of 
men before me have had the same wish, 
and some of them have gone so far as to 
gratify it. They have been urged on to 
their desperate deeds chiefly, no doubt, by 
the mere desire for money in the first place, 
and secondly by the force of habit which 
has driven them submissively along the 
money-making road when once they had 
got fairly started upon it. But I do not 
want to beccm ) a millionau’e gradually : 
the mere process of acquiring sovereigns, 
bank-notes, bonds, stock, scrip, balances, 
companies, manufactories, parasites, butlers, 
houses, pictures, carpets, statues, and news- 
papers, has no attraction for me. At the 
end, on finding myself in full possession of 
all these luxuries, I should probably find 
myself a doddering veteran with no power 
left to me of enjoying even the adulation of 
a stock-jobber. No; I want to be a 
millionaire now, while I am still vigorous 
and fresh, without the least delay, and my 
reason is that I notice there are more 


paragraphs devoted to millionaires by our 
daily press than to any other phenomenon 
of the Century. 

How glorious it must be to know that 
you cannot turn over in bed, or turn over 
your money, or turn an epigram, or do any 
other of the many possible turns without 
having the astounding fact chronicled by 
an army of reporters concealed for purposes 
of promptitude and convenience in every 
part of your house and your accustomed 
haunts. You launch a newr gospel, and 
behold, every leader-writer becomes your 
evangelist. You found an institute, and are 
immediately glorified. You double your 
capital, and every morning paper hails ^ou 
as a Saviour of Society. You take a driving 
tour, or compile a blustering democratic 
farrago of inflated rubbish in the shape of 
a book, and you get a full account of your 
coaching deeds, and a column of review on 
the day of publication. Not even a pr fes- 
terous speech, in which you advise Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen to upset the 
Monarchy and become even as the Brazilians , 
can alienate your admirers. Great are the 
uses of advertisement backed by millions of 
money. Therefore I desire to be a million- 
aire. Am I wrong ? Yours, 

The Vagrant. 



SEATS OF THE IMXGHTT.—Ko. XV. 

The Abdul un-Easy Chair. 

This quaint piece U after many Turkish designs 
It kas a somewhat hazardous tenure at Yildiz 
K'csk. It was much damaged in Armenia, buc 
was newly upholstered and greatly strengthened 
two years ago by a Greek artist. It is now going 
to the Peace Conference, where it may he altered 
according to some novel designs of "William TI. 



VOL. CXVI. 
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Uncle Tom. “Gekeeal Sxobes is one oe the Bravest Men that ever lived.” ” 
Bobbie. “ I don’t believe it, Uncle ; why, I heard him tell Mamma at Dinner 

LAST NIGHT THAT HE WAS AFRAID OF FLUM FUDDiml ” 


THE BITTER CRY OF LORD NORTHAMPTON. 

[The Marp™ of ITorthampton, in proposing 
the toast of “ The Institute of Journalists ” recently, 
is reported to have said that, “It was one of the 
saddest points of our national character at the 
present moment that wit and humour, at all events 
in literature, seem to have departed. He asked in 
vain for a book, a story, or a newspaper, which 
would make him smile, which would make him 
laugh.”] 

I. 

A GLOOM o’erspreads the Nation’s brow, 
Which bears the seal of sadness stamped 
on. 

Its hiimourists no longer now 
Arride the Marquis of Northampton 1 

II, 

With modern efforts to amuse 
StiU would he conscientious tussle — 

But no devices authors use 
Can make the Marquis move a muscle 1 

m. 

To daily papers he descends, 

Searching for Humour every column ; 

But over none of them unbends, 

Becoming more profoundly solemn. 

IV. 

The comic journals next he tries. 

Compares, and sadly scrutinises — 

Only to spot with eagle eyes 
Old chestnuts under new disguises I 

V. 

For “ Funny Men ” have grown so dull, 
E’en Titled Persons find them boring I 
Useless as Mr. Yoriok's skull 
To set their dinner-tables roaring. 

VI. 

And last he burns the midnight oil 
O’er Fiction, (for he ’s bent on frivolling I) 
Tries Kipling, Barrie, Hope, and Doyle— 
But finds them dreary, if not drivelling I 

VII. 

His belted sides refuse to split, 

In fact, he grows the heavier-hearted ; 
The obvious inference is that Wit 
And Humour must have both departed 1 

VIII. 

And that our stores of Fun are spent, 

Of jokes no journalist can do more 
And every “ literary gent ” 

Is lacking in the sense of humour 

lx. 

Of gaiety the world ’s bereft. 

If sense of humour once forsake it ; 

One solitary Marquis left 
To see a joke — ^with none to make it 1 

X. 

With yearning he is grey and grim 
To laugh tmtil his form is linaper. 

Will no one write a tale for him 
To make him smile — or even simper ? 

XI. 

Where is that bold new humourist. 

With tilting-helm securely clamped on, 
Whose lance may, by some dexterous twist, 
Succeed in tickling Lord Northampton ? 


Bather a Large Order.— “ Wanted, to 
buy a Jungle, in good condition.” This is 
evidently the advertisement of a millionahe ; 
but why advertise in the EwmingJiam Daily 
Post? A colonial newspaper, we should 
have thought, would have been more to the 
purpose. 


The most important dossier in the Dreyfus 
case is that which contains the missing 
documents. 


theatbioal novelties. 

Manager Frohman intends, so it is said, 
to bring over a company from America with 
Miss Maude Adams to play Juliet “ for one 
week only ” in London, and then back again 
to New York. The next newest thing wiU 
be a Transatlantic Theatrical Company’s 
Steamer, with theatre buQt up inside com-* 
plete, boxes, stalls, dress circle, gallery, and 
pit, on the self -preserving equilibrium plan, 
so that in the roughest weather a perform- 
ance can be given and enjoyed by an 
audience of passengers without moving from 
their seats. Pieces wiU have good runs 
round the world, fresh audiences embarking 
at different ports, and returning by another 
steamer, playing a different programme. 

There can be tragedy steamers, comedy 
steamers, and Shakspearian and Variety 
steamers of all sorts. Good orchestras. 
Critics not to be given free passes : and new 
pieces brought out for the first time in mid- 
ocean. Perhaps Mr, Frohman is already 
in consultation with some eminent ship- 
building firms in the North, and will com- 
mence his first sea-tour with The Tempest, 
and sail Waters Btm Deep for the second 
night. The Wreck Ashore must not be in 
the programme. 


TO AN OLD TUNE. 

In the merry month of May 
Take care, 

Beware I 

. The weather ’s so fickle I You 
Change to clothes for Summer day, 
So thin I 
Then Win- 

-ter winds will tickle you. 


Because the traffic in the City has 
become increasingly congested, it has been 
decided to send sevepty-three more men 
into it. How will that help to reduce the 
crowding ? Well, you see, the seventy-three 
men are aU constables 


First Man in the Street* Isn’t Cecil 
Bhodes quite a Napoleon ? 

Second Mm. Well, he “ goes Nap ” any- 
how; and as to hone a part , — ^he Imows all 
about that* 


A “ May Meeting.” — ^It is hoped that 
Mr. Kruger and Sir A. Milner may meet. 
Some promise in this May. 


“ Something on Foot.” — A boot. 




CONTROVERSIAL. 




A THOEOUGHBEED. 

After “ A Double Thread ” (by the author of “ Ooncemmg Isabel 
Carnaby''). 

1 << Nothing in a woman, my dear Bthblfrida, betrays such 

lack of foeial soAmr fahre as the habit of teUing fibs. 
WouvBRH^ON. “ No sensible man ever beheves that a womm 
me^ XtX says; ar>d that makes it 

meaM wna* imo ^ Wolverhampton. I told him I 

W^'ever cared fo^any man, and he at once becarne jealous— as I 
meant he should. If a woman ever becomes a bishop-elect it will 

be quite useless for her to say, ‘ Non volo ^ , « .. 

^ yoTic ladyship’s leave, is it not 2^olo ej^isoopar% V saia 

^ » If :P®we not a man, BATHBMok,” replied 
1 ttampton “you would know that knowleage of the Classics is 
had form in a woman ; almost like working for your livmg. 
■Rut talking of the sexes, I wonder, Ethelfeida., that yon 
I ?^;rSed ^y one. It seems such ^.oversight ; tie sort of 

thitig that is inexcnsable m a well-breci visitor “It 

The heiress turned a cynical eye one 

would be worth while to be a beggar-maid, 
pould make sure of being taken in to dinner by Cophetua. A.s it 
is I am modest enough to believe that my money is the only 

Sey are quite certain. And none of these, not even our 
hair, is an essential part of our permanent selves. 


“But I thought, dear lady,” interrupted Lord BAimRlCK, 

“ that vou always said your husband married you for yourseU. 

uerson should have no manners; none, at least, perceptible to the 
?V6 Just as vXn you ask a man what sort of gown a woman 
was wearing at a bal^ it has always escaped fos notice, unless it 
was SthS^iyidone or underdone. And that rommds me that I 
To^d never see either sense or gra^ar m the saymg, 
MhZn. Man is bom that 
“ Non at in fact,” suggested Lord BATHBiimK. 

“ I K Wfoe, my dear Adelinb,’; said Ethblfeida with hw 
slightTasard?awi: “W you contrive to say aU those clew 
thmgs on the^ spur of the moment. How do you do it . i m 

]^on’7Ktirical, my dear,” said Lady Wolverha^ton ; ^t 
is bad manners, and doesn’t suit your child-hke cast of coim- 
tenanoe The thing is so simple that it is naturally mexphoable. 
St tot down&ese little d'eeprit as I work them out m 
bed or at church, or when Wolverhampton is taJkmg to me , and 
then I run through them before paying calls or receiviM P?®? ®' 
Nrimp^Snptu ever has a true^air of spontaneity unless it has 
been ‘ made at leisure.’ ” _ _ . _ 


’®“ A SOTt^ori^alpMadoB, my lady,” said Lord Bathbrick. . 

“ I wish Bathbrick, you would not keep on throrong my title m 

my S,’” s™dy’ioLyBRHAMPTON. “ Su®h togs «e taken 

for granted and never mentioned among well-bred peopl^ ^ey 
ougft to mstole the abstract noun in the deflmtion f the sin^ 
bnard-school fiirl : ‘Au abstract noun is a thing th^at eveiw one 
knows of buti^ody talks about — Kke Mary's leg. A.sfor paradoM^ 
I begin to fear their mode is passed ; the latest piquancy « o^ 
toWmid hi truisms. Nowadays, if you say m the good old- 
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fashioned manner, ‘Charity is the one unpardonable sin,” nobody 
pretends not to understand you ; whereas if you say, ‘ There is 
nothing so essentially feminine as a woman,’ people suspect a 
hidden meaning and try to conceal their uncomfortableness.” 

“But how do you manage,” asked Ethblfrida, “ to run off all 
these epigrams in the course of a conversation without any appa- 
rent solution of logical continuity? ” 

“ Tact, my dear, tact. To absorb the conversation yourself is a 
sign of ill-breeding ; nice people reach the same result by ignoring 
interruption ; or, what is better stUl, and corresponds to the sleight- 
of-hand by which a card is forced, you compel the others involun- 
tarily to lead up to your next remark. This is easy enough in books 
where the author has it all his own way ; but in real life it requires 
tact, as I just now observed.” 

“But suppose you found yourself conversing with somebody 
possessed of equal tact ? ” asked Ethblfrida, with that slight air 
of ennm which is characteristic of spoilt women of the world. 

“ I never do,” said Lady Wolverhampton, “ It would be too 
tiresome sitting there like a Christy Minstrel with a black face 
saying jEunny things in your turn,” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Bathbrick, “ and beginning every time with 
‘ That reminds me of a story.’ ” 

“ I know : and it never really does remind them. What they 
mean is, ‘ Your stupid interruption nearly put my next good story 
out of my head. It was about, &c.’ ” 

“I wonder,” said Ethblfrida, with a touch of bitterness 
at the thin end of her tongue, “that you have never written a 
book. It would be so very clever.” 

“ My dear,” said Lady Wolverhampton, “ I can’t afford to do 
it. It would be like killing the goose that lays the oof. Besides, 
it might have a vulgar success ; and that would be so tiresome. 
And then I could never manage the plot. You see, well-bred 
people hardly ever have plots in their lives. The very word always 
makes me think of a kitchen garden in a pauper’s allotment. I 
once had an idea about a girl like yourself, blest with all the good 
things of life, incluiing a pretty face and a long tongue, with 
whiSi she lashed every lover whom she suspected of wanting her 
money. But at last the real Dan Cupid, as she called him, came 
her way. He was quite a nice boy, and sound on vaccination 
and that sort of thing, but he fought shy of her money and her 
long tongue. She had never been in love before, and she was 
much too clever to understand how so^ easy a thing is done.^ So 
she thought she would get a testimonial of his honesty, as if he 
were applying for a place as butler.” 

“ Or cook ? ” suggested Lord Bathbrick, 

“ Or cook, as you say. But don’t interrupt me, Bathbrick. 
Well, she gave out that she had a destitute twin _ sister, 
hoplessly estranged, and no better than she should be. This twin 
was the speaking image of her, only dressed dowdily, and with her 
hair done ]ust anyhow. And the nice boy met the penniless girl 
and fell in love with her. Twin No. 1 had only got to frumple her 
hair, put on a misfit and shorten her tongue, and she was trans- 
formed, as by magic, into twin No. 2 ; and the nice boy would 
never have found out that there was only one of them, if she had 
not confessed. And then he was sick to death at the trick and 
said she was no gentlewoman. You know how touchy men are 
on these ridiculously trivial points of honour.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Ethblfrida ; “ whereas youy dear, would 
consider that you had been untrue to your feminine instincts if 
any man suspected you of having scruples.” 

Lady Wolverhampton took a short breath abstractedly. 

“Well,” she continued, “the girl apologised; which, of course, 
no womanly girl would ever do ; with the result thsit he ran 
away and went on with being a soldier somewhere in India. 
Oh, of course she got him back all right in the last chapter ; 
but the whole thing was too absurd for words. Not that that 
matters much with the public : they forgive an improbably 
stupid plot, if only the dialogue is impossibly clever ; which mine 
was. But, as I said, I found I could not afford to publish all my 
best epigrams, with openings to match. And that reminds me 
that I must be off, as 1 have some people to dinner, and there is 
a new phrase-book to run through. Good-bye, my dear ; so many 
thanks for your charmin g co nversation. Come along, Bathbrick.” 


OPEEATIC NOTES. 

Monday i Ma/y 8. — ^House crammed. It is the opening m’ght. 
Lohengrin, H.E.H. present and aU the Directors. Everybody 
pleased with themselves, iDerformance, and with everybody else. 

Chorus perhaps a little unsatisfactory, but principals first-rate. 
A charmingly sympathetic Elsa (a dihuta/nte with a futinre before 
her), and the great Hungarian tenor in fine form and in perfect 
voice. Lohengrin always popular. Good commencement. 

Titesday,— Absence of any particular wind instrument from 



“I’m going to the Flaebups* ‘At Home' to-morrow night.” 
“Why, all the Nobodibs of London go there 1” 

“Have rocr been yet, dear?” 


orchestra not noticeable, but one of them must have got round to 
the front — a trumpet perhaps playing blasts of its own accord — as 
there was an “eager and anippmg air”— a courant d'air — about 
the installed legs. Whence? It was an iU wind that blew no 
particular good to any one, as it had blown away Boyalty and left 
only a few of the swell regulars and regular swells, also Sir 
Charles HALL-there-when-the-bell-rings in the Omnibus, with 
Signor Manoinelli as conductor. Strange how the once fresh 
dehghts of Cavalleria Busticana begin to paH upon one, or two, 
or more for the matter of that. Herr Dippbl, as Turiddu (name 
always sounding like commencement of comic chorus and be- 
longing to a character who ought to be opposed to Tolderol), was 
much and deservedly applauded. Mme. Louise Homer- Sweet- 
Homer was a fascinating Lola, and MUe. Strakosch a good 
Saniuzza, But .... alas ! . . . . For 0, For 0 ! Cavalleria is 
under ordinary circumstances played out; and so is PagUacci, 
Miss Macdonald was a captivating Nedda; but whether her 
voice can “carry over,” as they say in the City, as far as it is 
wanted to go in Govent Garden, is questionable. 

Wednesday, — A Bizet night. Cct/rmm, Yelib de Lussan better 
than ever, and, take her for all in all, it is doubtful whether, in 
this particular rdle, we shall ever look upon or hear her like again. 
A good performance altogether, especially the Escamillo of Mons. 
Albers, who sang and acted splendidly. 

Tlmrsday, — There’s an improvement in the stageing andlig^hting, 
though it needs a good deal of the very best electricity to Bghten 
the Wagnerian Tristan nnd Isolde, Much enlightenment every 
way is necessary. Herr Mottl conducted ; and J ban db Eesziobi 
sang and acted Tristan excellently well. Herr Van Body was 
KiLTwenal, which sounds like the name of a low bred dog of chap 
who is at the service of the highest bidder, a Cur-venal, (Hush I 
enter Wagnerian policeman in search of pun-maker. Exit with- 
out finding him. We breathe again I) Herr Pringle good, and 
Mme. Litvinne as Isolde mokes a most decided hit. How is her 
name pronounced? Waggy says “Lit-vinne” is “Light wine,” 
but this we venture to doubt. 

Friday,— Gcoodi old Fanst to finish the week. So the first syndi- 
cate season of the Opera commences weU, but nothing very 
startling up to now. “ A time will come,” and a time too when 
Warbling Wagner has Wanished. 
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AT A SUBSCRIPTION DANCE. 

Mrs, Gushingtm, *‘And so you *ke in the Civil Sebvioe ! Which Department?” Mr Potts. “The Grocery.” 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

W Messrs. James and Horace, of the great English Smith family, 
distinguished themselves from other Smiths by writing a volume 
of such really wonderful parodies as has secured the duration of 
the Smith Brothers’ fame beyond the period ordinarily conside^d 
in the history of literature as “ immortalitjr,” Excepting tms 
solitary achievement there is very little that is really noteworthy 
in their pleasantly-written and very readable biography by 
Mr. Beavan (Hurst and Blackett). 

“ Frank died quite conscious and quite, quite free from anxiety, 
though he left me* with two helpless children, and one unborn, and 
very little money and no friends.” Here, in a sentence, we have, 
my Baronite says, the keynote of the Life of Mrs, OlMiant, 
edited by Mrs. Har ry Goghill, published by Blackwood. Frank 
Was Mrs. Oliphant’s husband, in spite of the taint of ccmsump- 
tion, he married a hapless girl, and had three children, who after 
worrying the mother almost to death, died of the hereditary 
disease. If a man were to, inevitably if not deliberately, encompass 
the death of three innocent children by other means, he might 
be hanged. But the law has no provision for this not uncommon 
case. As for Mrs. Oliphant, she slaved daily, “keeping” every- 
body, including two worthless sons, whom she pinched herself to 
send first to Eton, then to Oxford. The book has not the literary 
value of the Lives earlier published of some of Mrs. Oliphant s 
compeers. She went very little into society, had no interesting 
circle of correspondents, and her own letters are chiefly filled with 
more or less pleasing incidents connected with the infancy and 
boyhood of “ my Tiddy,” and “ my Oecco.” Others are addressed 
to her publishers, urging the need of money to keep this dreadful 
family going. Incidentally these latter reveal the true-heartedness 
and generosity of the Blackwoods, brought out in fuller detail in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s history of the House. “ Whatever record leaps 
to Hght they never can be shamed.” Mrs. Ooghill has, doubtless, 
done the best with the means at her disposal. But whilst the 
book lacks the peculiar attraction and charm looked for in kindred 


works, it has one all its own in telling the story of a patient, 
courageous woman’s life. In all her novels, Mrs. Oliphant nas not 
revealed so sad a human story as is set forth in the chapters of 
autobiography that preface the collection of Letters. 

A dehghtful old-world flavour, compounded of Scotch sea- 
captains, prim domesticity, quilts, presses, napery, and innocent 
simplicity was wafted about me when I made the acquaintance of 
Miss Manse (author, Sarah Tytler, publisher, John Long). 
Soon, however, the simplicity and the innocence wc^e disturbed 
by the appearance on the scene of a gorgeous little Indian princess, 
married to a brutal Scot, who cruelly ill-treats her. Her short, 
unhappy life moves one to pity for her, to hatred of her husband. 
Also there appear two nabobs back from India, the coarse brothers 
of Miss Manse and Miss Matty; But I have no space to do more 
than say that the story is interesting and delightful, abounding in 
unforced humour and knowledge of human nature. It is a 
pleasure to read the book, for it is the work of an artist whose 
touch is always delicate, and whose skill and sympathy never fail. 

Permit the Baron to recommend Mr, Passingham, by Thomas 
Cobb (John Lane) . It is a simple yet absorbingly interesting story, 
only an episode in alif e- time, admirably told, mainly in crisp dramatic 
dialogue, without a note of false sentiment. The characters speak 
for themselves; and an uncommonly good account they give 
of themselves, too. The moral is that “ Society’s ” absoMion is 


for themselves; and an uncommonly good account they give i 
of themselves, too. The moral is that “ Society’s ” absoMion is | 
granted to any contravener of the moral law if he be of sumoient 
wealth and importance to pay Society’s price. Voild tout. 

The Baron de B.-W. 

Societe Equestrb db L’ilTRiER.— The Daily last week 

i gave us a picture of mounted equestrians, representing ladi^ and ! 
gentlemen who are members of “the Stirrup Club ’ in Pans. 
This sounds more imperialist than revolutionary. The Napoleonic 
idea was always connected with the prancing horse. At all ev^its 
it is not a revolutionary body ; it is a “ Stirrup Club, ’ not a “ Stir 
Up ” Club. To the members we drink a “ Stirrup Cup 1 



Fabmer Bull. “ IF THAT DOGr OF YOUES CAN’T KEEP THE SHEEP FEOM STEAYING, I MUST GET YOU ANOTHEE 
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Tom {who has dined), mind where you are going ! You’ll 
BE Treading on my Pain directly 1 ” 


TO PAEIS AND BACK. 

^^Parigll Oca/rat^^ Paris! 0 dear I uncommonly dear, too, 
if you do tlie thing in style and put up at that truly^ splendid and 
luxurious hotel gm s'appelle The name^ in English is 

S ^stive rather of bailiffs, debtors, legal proceedings, and hard- 
ness generally, than of millionairism, that is, if spelt “ Writs.” 
Forty or hfty francs per diem for a lodging chez BitZy however 
luxurious, is just a firanc or so beyond what even the extra-ordinary 
voyageur is inclined to go. I should want a hundred loan power 
crane to raise that amount. Now, how would I parcel out the 
Hotel Eitz? On consideration, thus: — Au premier, Emperors 
and Empresses, &c. ; au deuxUme, Kings and Queens ; au troi&iime, 
Princes and Koyal Highnesses generally ; au guatrUme, Dukes, &c. ; 
and so on up to the top storey. As to where ordinary Marquises 
and Barons would come in, well — ^that ’s quite another storey. 
The less exalted the rank the higher the etage. My advice is, 
become a number in any reasonable hotel, and then be free to 
breakfast and dine out where you will. Don’t forget, amid your 
numerous engagements, to breakfast once or twice at la brasserie- 
restaurant Mollard en face de la Gare 8t, Lazare, and to dine at the 
Eestaurant Marguery, next to the Gymnase. Such is your friend’s 
straight tip. 

I have exclaimed as above ^^Parigi I 0 car a ! ” but I must alter my 
song to “ 0 Paris 1 IJ ntidy ! ’ ’ The untidiness of the boulevards I F or 
three days, morning, noon, and night, the Boulevard des Italiens, on 
the left-hand side going towards the Porte St. Denis, was strewn 
with torn paper, just as if there had been an autumn fall of book 
leaves andnewspaper cuttings. No brightness nor smartness, though 
the weather was lovely. As to the thoroughfares, they were all 
more dangerous than ever, in consequence of motor cars at high 
pressure, and bicyclists at top speed, being added to the reckless 
miviog of cochers, which is far worse than that of the most dashing 
hansom cabman who, but for the ^lice, would make our London 
crossings fatal to life and limb. What is crossing the Atlantic to 
crossing from one side of the boulevards to the other, or even 
from getting safely from the Caf6 de la Paix to the corner of the 
Boulevard des Oapucines? So many Frenchmen are d^cor4s; is 
there a bit of red riband given for savmg life at street-crossings, or 
for gallantry in escorting females through the perils of a Parisian 
thoroughfare ? The few sergents de mile to whom is confided the 
control (1) of the traffic at certain points, do it after the manner of 
good fairies in pantomime commsiiding a transformation, and 
getting a great effect out of the adept use of an awkward-looking 
magic wand, in the shape of one of our constable’s staves, only 
coloured white. But the constables are not always on the crowded 
spots, and there are a majority of crowded spots where there are 
no constables. Well, say what you like about “ gay Paree,” but 
“ gie me Peebles for pleasure.” 

Having seen Irving perform the marvellous feat of transforming 
himself into a semblance of the great Napoleon, I was cmious to 
[ learn how Ooqublin would make himself up for the same historical 


personage at various epochs of his career. Ahem I Whether as 
the Eepublican General, or as the Emperor in M. Beegbrat’s 
Plm gue Berne, M. Coquelin, as Napoleon, is more Ooquelin 
than ever. Mme. Jane Hading as uosephme is admirable. It 
is but a poor play at best, with a tawdry, waxworkian,^ spectacular 
effect of Jose;^me’s coronation. Then at the Vaudeville there is 
another indifferent piece, Madame de Lavalette, by M. Morbau, 
for which the acting of Madame Eejanb, Messieurs Librand, 
Numes (admirable as Louis the Eighteenth), Maury, and of others 
co-operating in a numerous cast, achieves success. For a laugh, see 
La Dame de chez Maxim, by Georges Feydeau, at the Nouveautes, 
and not only for a laugh, it being the very broadest farce, but for a 
study of perfect comedy-acting on the part of M. Tarridb and all 
concerned. M. Gbrmain, the same as ever, reminds me sometimes 
of Toolb, sometimes of Brough, and he still affects the old French 
farce-actor’s peculiar style of coming, as it were, out of the picture 
to take the audience into his confidence. All the actresses are 
uncommonly good, while sprightly Mile. Cassivb, who acts 
capitally and dances and sii^s as well as she acts, is the very life 
and soul of the absurdity. It is not a piece for the ^^Jeune per- 
sonne," bien entendib ; but then so much depends on what sort of 
a young person she may be. 

*Now, advice gratis, to those who are going to Paris : — ^Visit the 
Salon in the morning between 10.30 and 1.30, when there is no 
crowd ; but, in the afternoon, and especially should it be Summer 
weather, avoid the Salon, which is crowded by a mixture of all 
sorts at, if I remember aright, half a franc a head. But for a few 
woodland scenes, some wonderful reproductions of brass and 
copper domestic utensils, and a charming picture, “ La Servante,^^ 
by J. Bail, there is not any extraordinary attraction to be found 
at a single visit among the three thousand works of art, exclusive 
of sculpture. There is one thing satisfactory to know, and that is, 
that a very fair luncheon is to be obtained on the premises at a 
fair price, and those gentlemen who like to spend a whole 
day at the Salon without being deprived of their post -luncheon 
cigar, can do so. 

So back from our few days in Paris, thankful for having escaped 
in safety from the reckless drivers of cabs and motors, and from 
the scorching bicyclists ; and, grateful for a quiet evening at 
Calais, and a dinner, not to be beaten by any restaurateur in Paris, 
at the Hotel Maritime, I return by the mid-day Oalais-Douvres 
boat, set foot once again on the chalky shores of Old England, and 
send in this my account to your bureau, signing myself 

Le V oyageur Volatil. 

THE NECESSAEY KIT. 

[‘‘A housewife will in future form part of the free kit of necessaries,” — 
Army Order,'] 

It ’as long been my opinion, as a sodger and a man. 

That I couldn’t get on proper, not without yer, Sairey Ann ; 

Well, now ’ere ’s the latest horder— just yer take a read of it — 
That a housewife shall be portion of the necessary kit. 

Oh, them herders ! Ain’t I cussed ’em ! Oh, the shockin* words 
I ’ve said I 

But now for once, my Sairey, I ’m a-blessin’ ’em instead. 

Yus, they misses pretty horfen, but at last they *ve made a hit. 

For yer goin’ to be a portion of my necessary kit. 

They’re to serve out housewifes gratis, an’ I only ’opes, my pet. 
That they ’U let us Tommies choose ourselves the gals we wants to 
get, 

’Twould be takin’ of the glidin’ off the gingerbread a bit 
If I got yer mar, for instance, in my necessary kit. 

But we ’ll ’ope the best, my Sairey, though yer can’t for certain teU, 
And I ain’t got much opinion of them parties in Pall Mall, 

But for once they ’ve put a bullet in the bull’s eye, I ’U admit. 

If they makes my Sairey portion of my necessary kit. 


An Adaptation prom an old Farce.— In a piece played some 
years ago at the Gaiety, Mr. Toole had a catch phrase which 
soon became popular. It was, “Keep your eye on your father, 
and your father will pull you through.” This saying, with 
“ Eeverend ” introduced and the plural substituted tor the 
singular, might be applicable to the present “ ecclesiastical crisis.” 
Say the Bishops to distressed clergymen and aggrieved parishioners, 
“Keep your eye on your Beverend Fathers, and your Beverend 
Fathers will puU you through.” So mote it be I 

The following advertisement is taken from the Birmingham 
DonVy Post ', — . . , « 

Kiddle-Makers. — Men and youths wanted. — ^Apply, &c. 

Here ’s a chance for Conundrummers I 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDEAL. 

A Crushing Eeply. 

Wh have received from a celebrated 
decorator a letter of such prodigious length 
that it would occupy three entire numbers 
of this journal. It is vastly longer than a 
letter published in the Times of the 6th. 
As we are unfortunately unable to devote so 
much space to this one communication, we 
publish portions of it. 

Sir, — I am not accustomed to writing 
and grammar has never been my strong 
point but now, I have let others have their 
say, I feel impelled to write a letter some- 
thing like one of Lord G-rimthorpe’s, and 
which will teach them all to mind their 
own business though ever so much better 
than any letter he ever wrote. You see 
1 can’t bother about punctuation I just put 
a comma in here, and there, {Here we 
omit fifteen lines,] 

I did not care two straws, for the Ameri- 
can fellow but there was some Italian idiot 
wrote a letter to you who seemed to have 
gone, clean off his head. I should like to 
know how any Italian dares to dictate to an 
Englishman or to tell you, and I what we 
ought to do. At least he may tell you but 
not me, [Here we omit two pages.] 

Why I have studied painting all over the 
world and then, some imbecile from Italy 
comes and says I don’t understand arehi- 
tectoe. What is an architect ? Give it up ? 
He ’s a builder. When is an architect not a 
builder ? Give it up ? When he ’s a 


painter. I am a painter and one of the 
greatest painters, that ever [Here tue omit 
thirty~one limes] and compared to who 
Velasquez and Kembrandt were mere no- 
bodies, [Here we omit five and a half pages,] 
Some fools seem to have a respect for 
Wren though he never travelled all over 
the world and could not paint even as badly 
as most other painters besides me for he 
never went farther than Paris and of course 
he liked a cold-blooded respectable bourgeois 
Nonconformist chilly Quaker Puritan bare- 
ness instead of beautiful bright green 
mosaics with yellow blobs and piiiK wall- 
paper patterns that the Italian fool said 
was like a lobster salad and now I come to 
think of it I remember I did have some 
lobster salad and a good plateful too the 
evening before I coloured the design of 
that part and that may interest you and 
the public generally not that I care for their 
opinion or yours come to that as a sort of 
anecdote for future Lives of the Famters or 
whatever they call the books and about the 
greatest painter in the world also. I can’t 
waste time to put any commas into this. 
[Here we omit mne pages,] 

But what I want to know is, how anybody 
dares to attack me or my friend the Dean 
whose portrait, you can see in the Academy 
and which is one of the three best or three 
only really good portraits there and each 
painted by me which was a great honour, 
for the Dean as you must adniit. And who 
are these people? All asses of course. 
There are architects or, more correctly 
builders but they only interfere because 


they think nobody knows anything about 
architecture but them, but they are just the 
very ones who don’t know anything about 
it. There are painters but what business 
have they to interfere with a painter? 
There are outsiders but they are outsiders. 
That settles them. So there remains no- 
body but me, who is going on just the same 
even if they yell their heads off, [Here we 
omit eleven pages,] 

If all these fools are furious I simply say, 
in popular slang as I said, to my friend the 
Dean whose portrait [Here we omit twenty 
lines] when he got so angry with those 
duffers who signed that memorial, “ Keep 
your hair on.” And if they answer as he 
did to me and which I thought was shock- 
ingly personal, “ Get your hair cut,” I shall 
reply with my accustomed dignity, ‘‘ I 

? refer it long as it makes some fools think 
am an artist,” by which I mean of course 
that wise men know it already and only 
fools need an outward demonstration. [Here 
we omit eighteen pages,] 

Yours, &c. XJ. B. Blowbdman. 
P.S. — I fear this letter is rather long as it 
is only introductory and just, meant to lead 
up to several much longer ones I wOl send 
you as soon, as I can get them written. 


The Latest Earl’s Caught Exhibition, 
— The Marriage of Lord Crewe and Lady 
“ Peggy” Primrose, 

Darby Jones’s Tip for the Derby,— Eoo; 
et prceterea niMl, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, May 8. — The 
insignificant world outside the walls of West- 
minster knows but little of our Solicitor- 
General. He is not reported in the news- 
papers, either verbally or picturesquely. If 
It were otherwise the world would still be 
lacking in full knowledge of one of its 
greatest men. It is not only what he says 
and what he does that make Egbert 
Bannatyne Finlay a power. Where he 
sits and how he looks are also matters of 
import. 

Sark remembers it was ever thus in quite 
altered circumstances. Years ago, when 
the dust of the earthquake still floated over 
the wreck of the Liberal Party, the member 
for Inverness preserved his old seat imme- 
diately behind the Front Opposition Bench, 
to which Mr. G. had been relegated. Not 
the least great of Mr. G.’s magnanimities 
was the manner in which he bore without 
sign of resentment the desertion of oldfriends 
and colleagues. Curious exception made 
in case of Finlay. If he ventured to 
interpose in debate Mr. G. turned upon him 
with the particular blazing light in his eyes 
Mr, Lecky discovered and recorded. In a 
rare burst of anger he once in private con- 
versation described the seceder as “sitting 
with his knees in our backs.” To-day the 
ex-Liberal member for the Inverness Burghs 
sits in the opposite camp, his contiguity as 
comforting to Prince Arthur as it was 
disturbing to Mr, G. He does not often 
speak, but his mere presence suffuses over 
the Treasury Bench an atmosphere of legal 
lore and personal .respectabHity worth 
more than .£6,000 a year and fees. When 
he does speak he goes right to the point, 
wasting no words on the way. 

To-night Committee on London Govern- 
ment Bill suddenly found itself confronted 
by what in his absence might have proved 
fatal difficulty. Amendment moved pro- 
viding that a two-thirds majority present 
at a meeting of a borough council should 
actually vote on proposal to make elections 
triennial. A cautious member appealed to 
law officers of the Crown for legal definition 
of the word “ present.” Solicitor- General 
on his feet in a moment. 

“The word present,” he said, “means 
present.” 

“Do I believe that this here Son and 
Heir ’s gone down, my lads,” said Captain 



Mr. Solicitor “The word present 

presei^t 

(Sir R-b-rt P-nl-y.) 



A FUTURE CHAMPION. 

The Old Hand. “ If be gets on like this I sbould be sorry to tackle him in a few years’ time. 
Cleverest youngster I ever saw.” (Sir "W-ll-am H-rc-rt and Lord H-gb C-c-1.) 


Bunsby, when, on a famous occasion, con- 
sulted by Captain Cuttle and Florence 
Bombey. “ Mayhap, Do I say so ? Which ? 
If a skipper stands out by Sen’ George’s 
Channel, making for the Downs, what’s 
right ahead of him ? The Goodwins. He 
isn’t forced to run upon the Goodwins, but 
he may. The bearings of this observation 
lays in the application of it.” 

Observe how, whilst not lackbag in the 
quality of ^ oracularism, the Solicitor- 
General’s literary style is infinitely beyond 
Cavtain Bunshy's. By comparison, that 
great authority is positively verbose. 

Business done . — In Committee on London 
Government BlQ. 

Tmsda/y . — Maclean, like traditional Bri- 
tisher, never knows when he ’s beaten. Up 
again to-night wanting to know whether, 
now Blue Book is out. Ministers will give 
day for discussing Indian Sugar Duties. 
Prince Arthur, with the mild asperity of 
middle-aged father dealing with intractable 
child, blandly admits interest of topic. No 
one more than her Majesty’s Ministers 
would find i)leaBure in discussmg it — ^if only 
there were time. Of course, “ if the author- 
ised Leaders of the Opposition ” demanded 
a day it would be different. 

Prince Arthur’s comprehensive glance 
along the benches opposite as he talked 
about the authorised Leaders was better 
than some plays. Starting from below the 
gangway, it rested for a moment on the 
suave countenance of the Sage op Queen 
Anne’s Gate. It flashed by John Dillon 
and Eedmond atn6, sitting in sweet com- 
panionship at the comers of the back 
benches. Crossing the gangway it feU. for a 
moment on Mr. Steadman and Mr. Cald- 
well. It dwelt for a measurable space of 
time on the seat, empty for the moment, 
of the Squire of Malwood, brightening as 
it finally feU on the amused countenance of 
Cawmbll-Bannbrman,' buttressed on either 
side by faithful henchmen. 

The careful selection of the plural, and 
this accompanying look round, were more 
effective than an hour’s speech on the fatal 
foailty of the Opposition. 


Business done . — Getting on very well with 
the London Government Bill. Prince 
Arthur, after swearing he would ne’er 
consent to all sorts of thmgs, Hberally 
consents. 

Thursday . — Being Ascension Day, Com- 
mittees which usually meet at noon have 
doors closed agaiost them up to two o’clock. 
This in order to give members opportunity 
of going to Church, John Ellis made 
blood-curdling discovery that the naughty 
Lords not only haven’t been to Church, but 
have been at work in their Committees just 
as if it were an ordinary day ! As soon as 
ever school opens up and tells the master. 

“ Please, Sir, why should we have to go to 
Church on a Thursday when the Lords 
don’t ? ” 

Prince Arthur taken aback by sud- 
denness of inquiry and enormity of ini- 
quity infficated; quite unusually embar- 
rassed ; falters forth reply about the Lords 
not sitting at all on Ascension Day, giving 
it up entirely to devotional exercise. John 
Ellis not to be put off in that way. Insists 
that Lords* Committees sat at usual hour 
whilst the Commons were supposed to be at 
Church. Driven into a corner Prince 
Arthur pettishly protests he “ knows 
nothing about the Lords’ Committees.” 

Here matter dropped; evidently cannot 
there remain. As Jemmy Lowther says, 
it ’s bad enough to have the Peers meddlmg 
in Parliamentary elections. But if when 
the Commons go to Church on Ascension 
Day they are to go about their ordinary 
business or pleasure, the thing must be 
looked into. Business dow-e.— John Ellis 
puts his fifiger on a flaw in the Constitution 
of these realms. 

House still puzzling over John 
Mbllor’s riddle. He flashed it forth quite 
casuaRy in the vigorous speech he contri- 
buted to debate on Church Discipline BiU. 

“What is the difference between the 
Attoenby-Genbbal and a Bishop ? ” 

Really, when we come to think of it, 
there ’s very little. Imagine Dick Webster 
in shovel-hat and apron, cased in gaiters 
those manly legs that in Cambridge days 
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PROVERBS REVISED. 

Discovery lately made ly Jones when “ tailing ” cm Otter » 

**That a Bird in the Hand is not worth two in the Bush/’ at least when it’s 
AN OLD Dog Otter ! 


twinkled at surprising pace over the half- 
naile course, and you have an ideal Bishop. 
Was that what Melloe was thinking of? 
He didn’t say. With head drooped on one 
side in contemplative fashion he gazed 
across the Table at the plump figure seated 
by Prince Arthur, repeated and left un- 
answered his puzzled inquiry; “What is 
the difference between the Attorney- 
General and a Bishop ? ” 

Sark says there ’s much that ’s puzzling 
about the Episcopal Bench just now. 
Every day this week he has seen some two 
or three columns in the Times carrying the 
heading, “ The Archbishops’ Hearing.” He 
hasn’t time to read the article, and asks me, 
What ’s the matter with the Archbishops’ 


hearing? Is it failing? And if so, why 
this public fuss ? 

Business done. — ^Finished ofi the Budget. 


PENDIKG LEGISLATION. 

[“The House of Commons bas passed — and the 
House of Lord® rejected — a Bill requiring seats to 
be provided for saop assistants in Scotland.” — 
Daily Taper,’] 

Waistcoats for Clerks Bill, a Bill 
compelling employers to provide their 
clerks with red flannel waistcoats for Winter 
wear and white drill ditto for Summer. 

Mittens for Mechanics (Ireland) Bill, 
a Bill compelling manufacturers to provide 
mittens for their employees to wear before 


and after work, and to see that they wear 
thsm. 

Hot Cocoa for Journalists Bill, a 
Bill compelling newspaper editors to pro- 
vide hot cocoa for their staffs between the 
hours of midnight and six a.m. 

Pianos for Domestic Servants Bill, a 
Bill authorising domestic servants to claim 
from their mistresses the right to practise 
on the drawing-room piano daily between 
twelve and three. 

Office Boys (Hours of Bising) Bill, a 
Bill relieving all office boys from the neces- 
sity of rising before nine o’clock during the 
Winter months. 

Golf for Everybody (Scotland) Bill, 
a Bill permitting all wage-earners to play 
golf between two and four in the afternoon 
without loss of salary. 

Public School Boys’ Protection Bill, 
a Bill reducing the thickness of the canes 
and doubling the thickness of the trousers 
in Public Schools in order that the latter 
may be a more efficient protection against 
the' former. 

Other measures for securing the comfort 
of the Individual at the expense of his 
neighbour are in process of drafting, and 
will doubtless be introduced as soon as these 
have been passed. 

LYRICAL OUTRAGES. 

IX.— At a Railway Station. 

Never the time and the train 

And the station all together I 
My watch — set “ fast ” in vain ! 

Slow cab — and foggj’^ weather I 
I have missed the express again. 

Ib was all the porter’s fault, not mme. 

But his mind is narrow, his brain is bleak, 
His slowness and red tape combine 
To make him take about a week 
To label my bag — and he dared to speak, 
When I bade him hurry, bad words, in 
fine I 

0 epithet all incarnadine, 

Leave, leave the lips of the working- 
man I 

Ifc is simply past 
AU bounds— aghast 
My indignation scarce hold I can. 

My watch may have helped to thus mis- 
lead, 

My cab by the fog have been stayed in- 
deed; 

But still, however these things may be, 
Out there on the platform wrangle we— 
Oh, hot and strong slang I and he, 

— I and he I 



RATHER, SUG&E3TIVE INSTRUCTIONS. 
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‘‘Who is it holding forth to your Husband, Mrs, Brown?** 

“It’s Professor Sparkes. George rates about him. Says his -Conversation is 
AN Intellectual Treat. Go and ask to be introduced.” 

“Thanks; but I hardly feel equal to an Intellectual Conversation this after- 
noon. I TEINK I'll stop where I am, if you ZOlStT 


OPEEATIO NOTES. 

Monday f Ma/y 15. — A fine performance of 
Tcmnhdmer, with Susan Strong as Vmus, 
showing herself quite np to her name in 
every respect ; while Frau Gadski was an 
admirable EUsabetJi, Conductor was, for 
the first time, Herr Br. Muck, He ’s first- 
rate, so far : going so well, indeed, where 
this Wagner is concerned, that the Syndicate 
would be justified in “running a-Muck” 
for the whole Wagnerian series. The two 
Vans, Dyck and Booy, did not impede the 
traffic, but, au contraire, helped the action 
and the music, and, not being overladen 
Vans, carried every one with them. “ Jupi- 
ter” Planqon excellent and impressive as 
Merman^ the King — or, as Herbert Pochet 
said of Mr. Wopsle as Hamlet^ he was 
“ massive and concrete.” 

Altogether, a fine performance, and very 
grand, finale to Second Act. Eoyalty 
present : house crowded, Vive Vagner t 

Thursday. — Lie WalkUre, but we were 
Walklire-ing off for Whitsxm-tide, which, 
with Whitsun-time, waits for no man, and 
BO must leave our brief comments on the 
WaVkllre family until we can sit down to 
it quietly. Where ’s the Anglo - German 
travestie of this work entitled Hookurie- 
WalkUre^'f ’ ^ ' 


COLOTJEABLE IMITATION. 

[« Witness. ‘ The difficulty is that no soouer 
does a song become popular tnan hundreds of other 
versions are pubhshed under toe same title. 
There are seven different versions of The lost 
Chord' lord Knutsford ‘Da they vary the title 
at all — say, The Pound Chord, or something of that 
sort?’ ‘No, my lord.’" — Report of the Seh'it 
Committee of the Lords on the subject of Copyright^ 

Prompted by his lordship’s hint as to the 
possibilities of a variation in title, trivial 
enough to be almost imperceptible, Mr. 
Ptmch hastens, in advance of fresh legisla- 
tion, to publish modified versions of one or 
two well-known songs under titles bo closely 
imitative that they might deceive even the 
original author. ^ 

Present yet Absent. 

{To a Garrulous Consort.) 

Like the flight of a wombat 
That swoops on a flea 

Tlw tongue is in combat 
Quite often with me ; 

A two-fold arrangement — 

I am* where thou art ; 

Yet my head, in estrangement, 

Is far from thy heart. 


Speak up, I am near thee, 

My distance I keep ; 

Cannot see thee, nor hear thee, 

In fact am asleep ; 

Speak up, I ’m complacent, 

My silence is deep ; 

I ’m away, though adjacent, 

In fact am asleep t 

If habit but quickens 
The spell of thy sting, 

My slumber but thickens 
The point of the thing ; 

It is not thy rudeness, 

That isn’t the word ; 

It is not thy crudeness, 

Though that is inferred ; 

What ruffles my hair, as 
Thou oughtest to know. 

Is that, without whereas, 

Thou borest me so ; 

Yea, all that I seize on 
As truly de trqpf 
Is that, without reason. 

Thou borest me so. 

Our second example is a revised topical 
version of The Creole Love Song. The 
original, itself sHghtly coloured in the South- 
ern manner, was found to be still further 
colourable. We have accordingly added a 
tone or two of rich sepia, with a coat of 
mahogany varnish. The title remains prac- 
tically unchanged. 

The ICaffir Rum Song. 

[“Visitors are requested not to give drink to the 
natives ” — Notice at the Greater Britain Exh%~ 
Ht%on.'\ 

I smile all day at the Earl’s Court mob, 

Till 1 ache, I ache, in my black, black nob ; 

I shiver and coueh in the chill, chill rain, 
And ’tis U, I would I were "warm again. 

0 rum I O Jamaica rum 1 

The sort that they sell down south ! 

1 ^e in the pit of my turn, 

For thee i pine in my large-sized 
mouth I 

But 0, if my feet had wings. 

To fly like a ’possum far. 

In a sardine -be^th to the ends of the earth. 
Where Db Beers and the deep bores are ; 
Away where the rum-barrel blooms 
With balm for my thick, thick tongue ; 

If only to breathe of its odorous fumes, 

Or to die with a kiss on its bung I 

Will no man give me the price of a grog 
For the sake of the whites that I ’m here to 
slog ? 

It ’s dull work murdering Wilson’s troop 
With nothing to oil my sweet war -whoop I 

0 rum 1 0 Jamaica rum I 

The sort that they sell down south 1 

1 pine in the pit of my turn, 

For thee 1 pine in my large -sized 
mouth 1 

But 0 if my feathers were fur. 

The fur of a Polar bear, 

To fly where my wives in their bse-, bee- 
hives 

Are rending their back-, back -hair 1 
Away where a Kaffir may bask 
Quite nude on his native heath,’ 

And soak like a sponge at the up-tipped cask. 
Or lie like a log underneath i 


“Not annulation, but revision,” is the 
cry in Paris now, regarding the Dreyfus case. 
We can weU believe it: for “annulus” 
means a little ri jg, and annulation of course 
the “ wheels within wheels,” of which 
Dreyfus, France and the world are heartily 
sick. 
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TO THE QUEEN, 

For Her Majesty’s Eig-htieth Birthday, 
May 24, 1899. 

What can we say that was left unsaid, 

Lady and Queen, when the circled years, 
Set as a glory about your head, 

Won you worship above your peers ? 

No new thing, as your heart knows well ; 

Only again on a day of days 
Some of the gathered love we tell 
Deep in our hearts that Hes always. 

Still with this for your unspoilt dower 
Tested of Time’s unerring gauge. 

Peace be yours of the evening hour 
Down the westering ways of age ; 

Still may the burden of life be felt 
Hardly at all in the years’ despite ; 

Slow may the long-drawn shadows melt 
Into the shade of the restful night. 

SOME PEOBABLE AGENDA 

Of the Peace Conference now being held at 
the Hague. 

§ 1. Declarations of war shall in future be 
abolished, as being calculated to wound the 
feelings of opponents. Hostilities shall be 
quietly and without undue f ass commenced, 
as early as possible before tho other side has 
had due warning or time for preparation, 
The initial advantage thus gained will tend 
to cripple the enemy and thereby bring 
about a more lasting peace. 

§ 2. The term cams belli shall be discarded, 
both phrase and connotation being anti- 
quated. The^ more modern “pin-prick” 
shall be substituted, and deemed a sufficient 
cause for energetic reprisals by land ^and 
sea. 

§ 8. A commission of 50 per cent, shall in 
future be paid upon all future war indemni- 
ties into the Pool or Imperial Treasury of 
Eussia, that Power being the promoter of 
the Peace Conference. 

§ 4. All further discussion as to the policy 
of the “Open Door” shall be dropped, as 
being calculated to lead to useless friction. 

§ 5. The Great Powers shall first annex 
and disarm the smaller States, and shall then 
successively disarm themselves, England 
having the priority in this respect, as the 
premier naval Power, and Eussia coming 
last, as occupying that position in alpha- 
betical order. 

§ 6. Every intending belligerent shall 
pledge itself to refrain from the use of bows 
and arrows, arquebuses, catapults, batter- 
ing-rams, cross-bows, Greek fire, chariots 
with scythes attached to the axles, and 
elephants-of-war. An infringement of this 
shall be reckoned as one point to the oppo- 
site team, with a further fine of ten points 
to the pool (see section 3). 

§ 7. Every campaign shall be conducted 
according to the scoring principles of the 
game of billiards. Each victory to count -a 
certain number of points according to the 
decision of the umpire, who shall be (ex 
officio) the Tsar; the game to be not less 
than a hundred up, and the stakes to be 
paid into the pool (see section 3). Marker 
to be Mr. W. T. Stead. 

§ 8. No persons under seven years of age, 
or over eighty, to be liable for conscription ; 
the enlistment of women to be discouraged ; 
and perambulators and other similar deadly 
machines shall not be allowed in action 
under any circumstances. 

_ § 9. War correspondents to rank above ’ 
Field-Marshals, and to be responsible for * 
the plan of campaign in the inverse ratio ' 
of their age and experience. 


l; |. 
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A DOUBTFUL RECOMMENDATION. 

Horsey Stranger (to Potter ^ who has just picked up a bargain at Tatis). “Smart Cob, you’ve 
GOT THERE, Guv’nor ! ” Potter (rather plcascd). “Yes, I thine: so. Don’t know any- 
thing ABOUT him, I SUPPOSE ? ” Hovsey Stranger (chuckling), “ Well, I ’vE seen ’im 
’ere regular every Week for the last Two Months — that ’s all I know ! ” 


0 THAT THEY, TOO, WEEE MAYING I 
Dear Evergreen ONB,--The charming 
^peal you once made for the “Holiday 
Homes” for sick and crippled and town- 
imprisoned children has not yet been for- 
gotten. It gave a splendid lift to lots of 
them right out into the green fields. I 
write now to remind you of this lest your 
own good deeds should have escaped your 
memory. I don’t know how money could 
be much better spent than in such a cause. 
See, I burst out into reminiscent rhyme : 

0 that they, too, were maying, 

This once by woodland and down, 

Sick children with violets playing 
Away from the smoke of town ! 

You May, Mr. Punchy and I May, and so does 
your Mr. Phil May (or we might when we 
were younger) , and why May not they ? Let 
your good-hearted readers see to it that the 


Fund at 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, which 
sends these children into the sweet air for a 
day, or a fortnight, or more in the case of 
invalids, shall not fail for want of their 
sympathy. A Lover of Children. 

SUNDAY PAPERS. 

Sir, — ^Whynot stop all Sunday Papers? 
I get away on Saturday, midday, and don’t 
want to hear or see any more of business 
until Monday morning. As long as no one 
in the same line as myself sees a paper, no 
one can steal a march upon me, except by 
private information, which he can get any 
day of the week. I don’t care a dump for 
what happened on Saturday after business 
hours, and as to reports of operas, plays, and 
such like matters, surely it is much better to 
have it all fresh on Monday ? Yours, 

Far from the Madding Crowd. 




AN EXPEEIMENT IN SWINBUKNIAN BHYTHM. 

Cloud- canopied, clad in the curtain of crimson, that Spring’s ruddy 
sunshine suffuses at daybreak, 

The top of the pine-covered mountain arises, eternal, unbending, 
rock-helmeted, lone, 

The dark purple pall of the cloud hovers over it, silent, deep- 
throbbing, that soon, haply, may break, 

With echoes full resonant, rich and harmonious, tuned to the 
music of ocean’s soft moan. 

Yet not from the mountam, nor lightning fork vivid, nor deep- 
throated thunder in full diapason. 

Nor pine tree, with scent like the incense-charged fane, giving 
semblance of altar and chancel and nave. 

Awoke on the lyre the wild chord of devotion (the instrument 
rapturous solitude plays on), 

Nor yearnings and strivings perplexing, bewildering— -the form 
I and the key and the harmony gave. 

Nor was it the Sea with its rumble and ripple, its breakers and 
shingle advancing and falling, 

Its fickle, flecked foam and its deep purple hue (that reminded 
the Greek of his resinous wine), 

That this lyric inspired, ah 1 not therefore I ohaunted in fury and 
frenzy these verses appalling, 


But solely and simply to make the experiment how many words 
I could cram in a line. 

The Distinouishino Feature of the First Match of the 
London County Cricket Club.— Grace before and after meet. 


AN APPABENT DIFFICULTY. 

Somebody asked Mr. Neil Forsyth, of Covent Garden, how it 
could be arrived at that every one should be in time for the Opera, 
at the commencement, so as not to disturb any one during an act ? 
Neil Forsyth didn’t know : he was puzzled. We would suggest 
begin earlier, and play a lever du rideau first. What piece ? That ’s 
the affair of N. F. , and of his Directors, Why not revive the ballet ? 
Only, open the entertainment with it. This suggestion removes a 
lot of difficulties. 

But there ’s something more important stiU. Save quite three- 
quarters of an hour in the whole performance by not allowing 
more than “ ten mmutes for refreshment ” between the acts. 
Siogers are not more exhausted with their efforts than actors ; 
besides, it does not frequently happen that those principals who 
finished Act. II. are the first to appear when the curtain goes 
up on Act. III. They would have, as a rule, the ten minutes’ wait 
and a chorus, at least, before they need leave their dressing-rooms. 

No. There ’s a lot of time wasted at the Opera, and only the 
boredom of lounging in lobbies to fiU it up. 

“ Epba PtbrOenta.”— By means of the most recent discovery in 
■wireless telephony, words spoken by a person sending^ a message 
can be photographed as they are on their way in the air 1 This is 
indeed a “ Sound Vi ew.” 

Natural remark of a Shareholder in the London, Brighton & 
South Coast Bailway on learning the projected improvements at 
Victoria Station.— Good, eh ? ” 







AYE! VICTOEIA, EEGINA ET IMPEEATEIX! 






OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In TM Fass ^ of Frmoo Bozan (Thomas Buelbigh), Mr. John 
Bigkbrdykb contrives to make us sup full of horrors. His 
characters include an Afghan Prince, who doubles the parts of 
dusky patriot and British swindler, a pre-Hooleyan company 


daughter of an English peer. With the rest of the characters, 
they march through scenes of storm on many seas. There are 
dark intrigues, there are torpedoes, there is electricity, and there is 
piraojr. The supposed narrator, Mr* Lucas Gilbert, is a barrister 
sensitive to the appeals of beauty, and an occasional destroyer of 
the Queen’s English. We are told that he was once at Trinity 
HaU, Cambridge. Not there surely did they teach him to write 
that “the minds of we poor harassed mortals were apt to run riot,” 
that “ we were sitting at the table with men whom we feared had 
the intention of marooning us,” or that “ as for we men, we had 
lost the day,” Not even prolonged intercourse with a fraudulent 
Afghan can excuse these solecisms on the part of the heroic but 
unfortunate barrister. 

A Paladin of PMlcmthropy^ (Ghatto and Windus) gives the title 
to a collection of those dengntful papers which only Mr. Austin 
Dobson can write. He has, my Baronite says, the key of the 
wine-cellar of English literature of the Augustan and the Silver 
Ages. At will he brings up bumpers fresh and cool, lacking 
nothing of colour or bouquet by reason of age. The present 
volume is particularly opportune in its appearance, since it con- 
tains an excellent account of Old Whitehall and the peerless 
Banqueting House, sole legacy of the seventeenth century to the 
(in respect of architecture) degenerate nineteenth. In other 
papers, Goldsmith, Stbble, and John Gay live in the very clothes 
of their time. 

Bans Christian Andersen has long been naturalised in this 
country. Never before have his Dairy Tales been turned forth in 
such sumptuous dress at moderate charges as Messrs. Newnbs 
have arrayed them withal. My Baronite, reading agam the 
familiar stories, comes upon one written long before Sedan, which 
shows how this other Dane’s prophetic soul beheld in the future 


shows how this other Dane’s prophetic soul beheld in the future 
one of the products of that great tragedy. Many years ago he 
wrote, “ There lived an Emperor who was so fond of having new 


clothes that he spent all his money upon dress and finery. He 
had a coat for every hour in the day, and just as in other countries 
they say of a king, ‘ His Majesty is in the Council Chamber,’ they 
said of him, ‘ The Emperor is in his dressing-room,’ ” The stories 
are charmingly illustrated by upwards of 400 pictures from the 
pencil of Miss Helen Stratton. 

Florence Warden is entitled to the degree of “ M.S.,” meaning 
Master of the Sensational. Grateful must all who pine for excite- 
ment in novel-reading be to this authoress, inasmuch as she has 
not kept The Secret ^ LyrmdaU to herself, but has published it 
to the world, per Mfessrs. F. V. White & Co. Chapter after 
chapter leads the reader on, and it is with considerable reluctance 
that the deeply interested peruser puts down the book at the 
soimd of the dinner hour, or when unconquerable drowsiness 
compels him to remember bed time. What is The Secret ? Well, 
the Baron knows, and ventures to think it is so highly improbable 
as to amount almost to impossible, admitting, however, that there 
is much virtue in “ almost.” The story serves its purpose, which 
is to interest absorbingly up to a point within measurable mstance 
of the dinoHment, The Baron can quote the heroine’s words as 
a^Hcable to the whole story. Says Meg, on learning the secret, 
“Well, that is scarcely conceivable to me,” and at one with the 
opinion of the heroine is that of the diMdent and sympathetic 

Baron db B.-W. 

LETTEE TO THE EDITOE. 

“ The senUment concerning Sunday Pajgere at 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I really must write telling you mj surprise 
at the strange omission made by Lord Eosebbry in his speech 
about Sunday Papers. Why, fancy, he— a jolly good chap and an 
Etonian — ^never even suggested the suppression of the only Sunday 
Papers which I, and all my tutor’s pupils, cordially loathe I I 
allude to the long-prevalent custom here of “ setting ” seventh day 
papers, known locally as Sunday “ Q’s,” or Questions. The issue 
of these things entails Sabbath Day Labour upon Over a Thousand 
Etonians, who, goodness knows, are worked hard enough six days 
of the weekl Please agitate for us in the matter. The pater 
advised me to write to the Times, but I thought, perhaps, that 
journal might not take me seriously. Besides, ^oe^’ve always 
been a pal of mine. Hoping to see you on the “ Fourth,” 

Yours with a great grievance, Scroggins Major. 
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Inquisitive Guardian, “By thb way, have you any Ohildbbn?” 
Applicant for Relief, ‘ ‘ ISTo. ” 

Guardian. “But—ee — sueely I know a Son of toues ? ’* 

Applicant “Well, I don't suppose you'd call a Gmilb OhildeenI" 


THE AGE OMNISCIENT. 


0 age omniscient ! 0 youth 

That knoweth all things (bless it 1) 

And swiftly grasps a subtle truth 
When Age can only guess it I 
Ah ! who shall say^ by what strange chance 
We fall, on leaving College, 

To universal ignorance 
From universal knowledge ? 

1 have a friend, just fresh from Greats, 
And soon to be a Fellow. 

He reads the purport of the Fates 
As lightly as Bordello. 

Ah 1 Genius of twenty-one 1 
I, older than his mother, 

Can neither understand the one. 

Nor comprehend the other. 

All things to him are clear as light ; 

He 's sure — ^no hesitation — 

That this is wrong and that is right. 

That bad beyond salvation ; 

There is no truth in earth or sky 
But he ’ll at once detect it — 


He knows that I ’m a duffer — I 
But only half suspect it. 

In politics, beyond a doubt,- 
We have no single statesman, 

Nor are we like to have, without 
A certain youthful Greatsman. 

Were he in office, we should see 

A world of peace and plenty 

WeU, weU, I knew as much as he, 
When I was one-and-twenty. 

But possibly his master-mind 
Won’t always bear such tension, 

And some day he may something find 
Beyond his comprenension ; 

And when he 's tried his wares to show. 
And finds the world won’t buy ’em, 
My genius perhaps will grow 
As great a fool as I am. 


In an asylum at Boston, there were re- 
cently eleven men who imagined themselves 
each to be the Geeman Empbeor, It is not 
stated whether they knew that they were 
mad. 


A “HOW’L” AT SUEEEY. 

[“ W. D. Howell made a sensational debut for 
the Australians against Surrey at the Oval by 
taking ten wickets for twenty-eight runs.’' — 
Baily Paper. 'I 

Tune— “ Ten Little Nigger Boys.'' 

Eleven little Surrey boys going in to play, 
Howell went on and ten boys were they. 
Ten little Surrey boys trying hard to shine, 
Howell kept on and soon they were nine. 
Nine little Surrey boys in parlous state, 
Howell still trundling turned them to 
eight. 

Eight little Surrey boys left from eleven, 
Howell reduced them quickly to seven. 
Seven sad Surrey boys all in a fix, 

A “ break from the off” and Howell made 
’em six. 

Six little Surrey boys scarcely alive, 

A “ head ” baU from Howell and then they 
were five. 

Five Jittle Surrey b^s feeling very sore, 

A fast one from Howell and then they 
were four. 

Four little Surrey boys quite “ up a tree,” 

0 and b Howell ” made the number 
three. 

Three little Surrey boys awfully “ blue,” 
Howell bowled Olodb, *and then there 
were two. 

Two little Surrey boys tried to stop the rout, 
Howell bowled one and the side was all 
out. 


SOMETHING INSTEAD. 

Before the International Peace Congress 
gets really to work it would be well to have 
the moot point settled. Who is running it ? 
Is it the Tsar or Mr. Stead ? From para- 
graphs appearing in some of the papers — 
“I wonder how these things get into the 
papers,” said Mr. Crummies — it would seem 
that the Tsar of All the Russias plays second 
fiddle, whilst the author of The Madden 
Tribute leads the orchestra. It would be a 
pity if a great and beneficent endeavour fqr 
the welfare of mankind were made ridiculous, 
and therefore inoperative, because no one 
thinks it his business to put aside a fussy 
erson. There may be something inSTBAp 
esides a capacity for self-advertising. Let 
it be displayed in some other field. 



Mam'ina. “Dear me, Nelly! How have you 
tom ttiat great hole in your rinafore.? It wasn’}; 
there thiR morning ! ” w im 

Nelly. “Where do you suppose it was then,’ 
Mammie dear?” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 


Hovse of Commons i Monday^ May 15. — 
We all know the fate of the pitcher that 
goes often to the well. Old proverb illns- 
trated to-night in sad case of Joseph 
Walton. Many times he has thrilled House 
into respectful silence by disclosure of 
knowledge of the inner ways of China, his 
glib utterance of its many-syllabled names. 
(Sark says China hasn’t, after all, so 
much to boast of in this matter. Effect is 
cunningly worked up with hyphens. Take 
any sentence from a Welsh poem, dexte- 
rously insert hyphens, strew about capital 
letters, and you have something not only as 
unintelligible as the Chinese, but what looks 
quite as picturesque.) To-night, grown 
reckless by success, Walton went ]ust a 
syllable too far. 

Bombarded St. John Brodrick with 
questions as to report ^ of Eussia’s latest 
demand for what is politely called a con- 
cession, Is Eussia scheming to construct a 
railway from New-Chang to Peking, thus 
connecting it with the railway going south- 
ward to Pao-Ting, so that Eussian troops 
on the march of conquest southward may, 
at ease, cool their feet in the basin of the 
Yangtse ? This went off very well, at first 
essay. It was Pao-Ting that choked off the 
Yorkshire member who has “travelled ex- 
tensively in India, Burma, and Africa.” 
Eising a third time to fire off his question 
at trembling target of Under- Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Pao-Ting stuck in his 
throat. 

Only a moment, but sufficient to give 
Speaker his opportunity. Up like a shot. 
Euled that hon. member was going beyond 
limits of a question. Literal truth is, he 
was struggling to get inside them. All the 
same, Walton sat down, and St. John 
Brodrick breathed again. 

Business done , — Another cheerful evening 
with London Government Bill. 


House of Lords, Tuesday , — Eegret to find 
noble Lords pecking at each other just as if 



Opf por the Holidays. 


Toby, M.P., takes leave of the Speaker’s 
Secretary, (Mr. E. U-Uy.) 



(Another web-full for the wily old spy-der of Pretoria.) 


they were common mortals. In Committee 
on Metropolitan Water Bill ; Lord Jambs in 
charge ; moves to omit Clause 3 inserted by 
Select Committee presided over by Lord 
Eibblesdale. Lord Tweedmouth took 
liberty of offering few remarks in support of 
clause. This reddess conduct forced James 
OF Hereford’s hand. Had long known 
Twebdmouth’s guilty secret. Came down 
to House without intention of disclosing it ; 
disposed rather to carry it with him to 
the ^ave. Tu Vas voulu, George JDcmdm 
Marjoribanks, 

“ What,” says Lord James, sternly regard- 
ing culprit across the Table, “ was the noble 
Lord doing in the Committee room whilst 
the Water Bill was under discussion 7 ” 

Blood forsook the countenance of the 
arraigned peer, as the tide ebbs from the 
feet of the ancient town whence he derives 
his territorial dignity. The scanty Opposi- 
tion huddled together as sheep forewarned 
of coming storm. What fearful charge 
underlay this inquiry ? What terrible con- 
fession was the House about to hear ? 

Staggering to his feet, holding on to the 
Table for support, Tweedmouth hoarsely 
whispered, “ 1 was there for an hour and 
twenty minutes, but- — .” Here the audi- 
ence, scarcely less affrighted than the 
accused, strained their ears to catch the 
almost inaudible whisper^ — “ simply as a 
spectator.” 

“The noble Lord,” said the accuser, 
sternly, “ was giving moral support to the 
Chairman of the Committee,” 

This brought Lord Eibblesdalb to the 
front, with gallant assurance that “my 
noble friend gave me no moral support.” 

At this point, disturbed by unwonted 
sounds, the Markiss, who had sweetly slept 
through James of Hereford’s Episcopal 
charge in moving rejection of clause, woke 
up, hurriedly acquainted himself with pur- 
port of conversation, and assumed function 
of peacemaker. Lord Twbbdmouth’s 
presence in Committee room not denied; 
keen eye of Jambs of Hereford had pierced 


the flimsy disguise of the black cloak, the 
wig, the patched eye, and the vain assump- 
tion of Italian accent. The Markiss chiefly 
anxious to avoid scandal. 

“The noble Lord’s presence,” he said, 
“ seems to have been as mysterious and 
important as the Secret dossier, but I think 
noble Lords may dismiss it from their 
minds ” 



“ The Break-up op Bowles.” 


The gallant Cap*en Tommy having almost 
reached the “irreducible minimum” in the matter 
of limbs, has now been “decimated to the extent 
of” — one Aye I 
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“ Yoir can’t sit thebe, Mum. These here Seats are reserved.” 

‘*Yotj don't seem to be aware that I ’m one of the Directors’ "Wives 1” 
‘‘And if yott was his ondf Wife, Mum, I couldn’t let you sit here.” 


Avowedly they did. At least, no more 
said, but among the mysteries enfolded in 
the broad bosom of the dying Nineteenth 
Centn^ will ever remain the purpose of 
Lord Twbbdmouth’s visit to the chamber 
in which sat the Select Committee on the 
Metropolitan Water Bill, 

Bu&mess done , — Dramatic scene in House 
of Lords. Lord Jambs of Hereford un- 
masks Lord Twbbdmouth. 

Friday, — Capital title “ Our ” Lord 
Charles Beresford has for his voluminous 
circular describing his business trip to the 
Far East. The Breah-Up of China he calls 
it. Charlie is himself though China fall. 
Amongst' many shrewd observations is one 
summing up his conclusions of what should 
be British policy with respect to China. 
“ I hold that to break up a msmasted craft, 
the timbers of which are stout and strong, 
is the policy of the wrecker for his own 
gain. The real seaman tows her into dock 
and refits her for another cruise.” 

Thus Cap’en Tommy Bowlbs. having 
received fresh injury in his daily fight, has 
arranged to be towed into dock for the 
Whitsun Eecess, coming out spick and span, 
refitted for another cruise when House 
meets again. Long his war-worn, weather- 
beaten figure has lent pathetic interest to 


the corner seat above gangway, where, like 
Providence, he sits up aloft and watches 
over Jack Tar Jokim and other of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. A leg lost at Trafalgar, 
an arm shot clean away at Navarino, his 
best white ducks perforated in the rear 
with the only grape-shot fired off Bomar- 
sund, it seemed that Fate had done its 
worst to the veteran. Last Friday night, 
in Committee of Ways and Means on the 
Budget Bill, he, as all the world knows, 
came out of the Division Lobby with only 
one “ Aye.” 

There is a good deal of talk about the 
partition of Cbtina. In the comparative 
leisure of the Eecess let the civilised world 
pause and shed a tear over the partition of 
Tommy Bowles. 

Business dowe.— House adjourned for the 
Whitsun Escess. 


“CHEZ TATA,” 

[‘•Mr. and Mrs. Tata,” the two Indian Bubjects 
“ of more than ordinary interest,” now on a visit 
to this country.] 

Unfortunate names for English hospi- 
tality to exercise itself upon. No sooner has 
a host welcomed Mr. Tata with “How d’ye 
do,” than he must add “Ta Ta,” 


PEIVATE VIEWS; MOSTLY 
UNPOPULAE. 

(From Mr, Punch's Vagrant,) 

No. II. — Empire Makers. 

If I had a son (but I haven’t got one, 

Which I state in order to counteract 
The charge that the verse I indite is not one 
Which IS based on fancy and not on fact. 

For I know there ’s a kind of necromancy 
Which enables a reader at once to guess 
That an article based on the merest fancy 
Is nothing but facts in a fancy dress. 

So I state it again as a final judgment, 

This declaration about my son, 

Which is certainly not in the least for fudge 
meant, — 

I haven’t a son, Sir, no not one). 

But if I were a father (some day I may be), 

I never should hesitate at all : 

I should train my innocent babbling baby 
. To the making of Empires large or small. 

The education would not be easy ; 

But whattof that ? It ’s a great career : 
You start on a slope that ’s nice and greasy, 
And, whizz I you ’ve a million or so a year. 

If any one ventures to say “ Jehannum 1 
Who *s this that rushes ? ” you just reply : 
“I’m running up Empires, tot par annum ; 
Join in, if you lib e, or I ’Jl pass you by.” 

I should hire a Professor of Shares to lecture, 
With a model “House ” as a lecture-room, 
On water-tight methods that best connect 
your 

Particular gain with a public boom, 

With a slight excursus on, say, unloading 
Shares of a value of all-my-eye ; 

And a word (to the wise) on a plan for goading 
The public fools to a rush to buy. 

He should teach the art, which perhaps is 
rarest 

In a world where the things that are seem 
best, 

Of making that dividend look fairest 
Which is never declared, but always 
guessed. 

For toys he ’d give him those weU-known 
toy ducks 

That are bought and sold, though the 
Times rebukes, 

A couple or so of gilt decoy-ducks. 

Spelt in the latest style as “ dukes.” 

Then I ’d send the lad to a place near Iceland, 
Where he ’d plant a flag and construct a 
town. 

And write to his friends of his cold but nice 
land 

As “ another gem for the British Crown.” 

“ You may take my word,” he would add, 
“ I ’ll pledge it 

To an iceberg being a golden heap ; 

And the ocean here if you only dredge it, 
You can wallow in nuggets ankle deep.” 

He ’d call it “ The British Arctic Eegions,” 
And form a company high in price, 

And Britain would send her sons in legions 
To searsh for gold in a land of ice. 

If he grabbed by a trick some neighbouring 
cold State 

No loss of credit would make him sore : 
“It’s only,” he ’d say, “ a rich, dull, old State ; 
I ’m Empire-making and nothing more ” 

So they ’d make him an Earl, all gay and 
belted, 

And rich as Bothsohild or Mr. Bbit, 
And .sing his praise till the icebergs melted. 
And the Empire went to the BwigkeiU 
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PRIVATE VIEWS; MOSTLY 
UNPOPULAR. 

(By Mr, Punch's VagrcmL) 

No. III.— Middle Age. 

When that my years were fewer, 
Some twenty years ago, 

And all that is was newer, 

And time itself seemed slow, 

With ardour all impassioned, 

I let my hopes fly free, 

And deemed the world was fashioned 
My playing-field to be. 

The cup of joy was fiUed then 
With Fancy’s sparkling wine ; 

And all the things I willed then 
Seemed destined to be mine. 

Friends had I then in plenty. 

And every friend was true ; 

Friends always are at twenty, 

And on to twenty-two. 

The men whose hair was sprinkled 
With little flecks of gray, 

Whose faded brows were wrinkled — 
Sure they had had their day. 

And though we bore no malice, 

We knew their hearts were cold, 
For they had drained their chalice. 
And now were spent and old. 

At thirty, we admitted, 

A man may be alive ; 

But slower, feebler-witted. 

And done at thirty-five. 

If Fate prolongs his earth-days. 

His joys grow fewer stiU ; 

And after five more birthdays 
He totters down the hill. 

We were the true immortals 
Who held the earth in fee, 

For us were flung the portals 
Of fame and victory. 

The days were bright and breezy. 

And gay our banners flew. 

And every peak was easy 
To scale at twenty-two. 

« « « 

And thus we spent our gay time 
As having much to spend, 

Swift, swift, that pretty playtime 
Flew by and had its end. 

And lo 1 without a warning 
I woke, as others do, 

One fine, mid- winter morning, 

A man of forty-two. 

And now I see how vainly 
Is youth with ardour fired ; 

How fondly, how insanely 
I formerly aspired. 

A boy may still detest age, 

But as for me, I know, 

A man has reached his best ags 
At forty-two or so. 

r 

For youth it is the season 
Of restlessness and strife ; 

Of ardour and unreason, 

And ignorance of life. 

Since, though his cheeks be rosy. 

He will not understand. 

This boy, that all he knows he 
Has learnt at second-hand. 

But we have toiled and wandered 
With weary feet and numb ; 

Have doubted, sifted, pondered, — 
How else should knowledge come ? 
And though no rose our cheeks have, 
The sky still shines as blue ; 

And stiU the distant peaks have 
The glow of twenty -two. 



£oy (to Brown, who is exceedingly proud of his sporiing appearance). ‘ ‘ "W ant a Donkey, Mikter ? ” 


SOUTH AFRICA REVISITED. 

By Zedwhybks. 

Neat-handed Films may, or may not, 
have been well-advised in bringing 300 
Kraal- dwellers and trekJcers into the middle 
of Giddiest West Kensington, but he has at 
any rate given us a real live show, a by no 
means rose-coloured, nor, it may be added, 
rose-scented, representation of life in the 
wilds of the Dark Sub-continent. Readers 
of Rider Haggard and Olive Schreiner, 
that is to say, every “ Great Briton” (why 
are not we dwellers within the four seas so 
called ?), should “ roll up,” as they say in 
the Colonies, to revise their ideas of this 
corner of Greater Britam, and learn to 
distiuguish between mspan and impi, kcpje 
and kloof, and not to spell veld with a ‘ t ^at 
the end, as the programme and the public 
persist m doing. 

To see the scenery at the Empress Theatre 
alone is worth a visit, to say nothing of the 
baboons that sit on the sky-line, the 
elephants that deserve the Bed Cross for 
their ambulance work, the battered and 


original Gwelo coach with its still more 
original driver, and the great indaba of 
natives around “Prince” Lobbn sitting 
(apparently) on his thumb. But when we 
come to the more than cinematographic 
reproduction of sanguinary events that 
occurred only three years ago, with, in one 
case, the actual participants on both sides 
repeating history before us, we are on more 
delicate ground, and one wonders what are 
the actual sentiments of the swaggering 
Matabele as they file through the lines of 
spectators back to their kraal after the 
performance. However, the “ Genial 
Frank,” as they always call him at the 
Cape, deals out poetic justice in the end. 
At least five dusky warriors are mown 
down by the deadly spitfire maxims. Alto- 
gether, it is a very good show, with a little 
too much rifle-cracking, and some food for 
solid reflection. 


Suggestion by our own Irrepressible 
One.— Edgar A. Poe’s “ Gold Bug ” was pro- 
bably a sequel to Jason’s Hunt for the 
Golden Fleas. 
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HAMLET FOR LADIES. 

Now that Madame Bernhakdt is about 
to appear as Ilamlet in London, interest 
is naturally excited as to how the sex of 



PEEKS PILL FOR PALE-ALE PEOPLE. 

Dr. Feel. “ This is our presoriptioiL, Mr. Bung. 
If you win swallow it, your troubles will be at an 
end.*’ 

Mr. Bmg. “ I should think they would ! ” 

[The findings of Lord Peel’s Report (to be pre- 
sented shortly) on the Licensing Conmussion have 
been published, and contain very drastic recom- 
mendations regarding the extinction of public- 
houses.] 


the interpreter is likely to affect the r6l&. 
The following points, according to our 
trustworthy Bans Correspondent, are the 
principal ones in which INIadame Bbrn- 
hardt’s interpretation will depart from 
accepted traditions. 

On first seeing the Ghost (in the fourth 
scene of the first act) masculine actors have 
usually spoken in a husky and awe-struck 
whisper by way of tribute to the super- 
natural visitant. Madame Bernhardt will 
greet the mysterious phantom with a shrill 
scream, without which no lady, on the stage, 
has ever been known to receive a ghostt 

Again, in the third act, when Folonius is 
eavesdropping, the accomplished actress 
will make a great point of Hamlet^s cry, 
“How nowl A rat?” Springing lightly 
upon a chair and wrapping her cloak tightly 
about her ankles, she wul give a masterly 
representation of the terror which the 
presence of a rat or mouse invariably arouses 
m the breast of a lady on the stage. The 
Qfmn, similarly alarmed, will take refuge 
on another chair, and it will be only after a 
servant has entered and despatched the in- 
vading beast that the two ladies will venture 
to look: behind the arras. They will then 
discover the corpse of Folmius, and the 
curtain will fall upon an edifying scene of 
relief, Madame Bernhardt exclaiming, in 
French, “ Thank goodness, it wasn’t a rat 
after all ! ” 

In the Soliloquy, again, a novel and inter- 
esting point will be made, Hamlet will be 
discovered working at a sampler, and when 
he comes to the lines — 

■When he himself might his quietus make 
"With a bare bodkin ? 

he will seize and brandish this implement. 


which, as may be supposed, will be lying on 
an adjoining work-table. These, and other 
special features of Madame Bernhardt’s 
interpretation, will be anxiously looked for 
when M. Marcel Schwob’s version is pro- 
duced next month at the Lyceum. 



[The Tailor and Cutter again complains of the 
sartorial art as displayed in the pictures of the 
Royal Academy.] 

Suggestion for future portraits : Heads by emi- 
nent Painters, other portions by eminent fashion- 
plate artists, as above. 
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AYLWINNIEWYNNE ; OE, THE ROMANY EOT. 

{After Mr, Th’d~re hy Mr, Func%'& Depredator,) 

Ohaptbe I. — The Apostle, 

“ You are with me, dear Master,” said the mystic Wildebeest, 
“ and all the exponents of the symbolic school are with me, too, 
when I say that studies from the human figure may be divided 
into two broadly-distinguishable groups — studies from the male, 
and studies from the female. Now my late model, who assisted 
me in the second of these two fields of labour, was a gift of the 
gods ; sent, I am assured, from Heaven 1^ my sainted grand- 
mother, who was in the bargee business. Without affectation of 
modesty, I may say that she promised to be the making of my 
immortal picture, ‘ The Pursuit of Iwnocence ’ (now due m Bond 
Street) ; and would also have contributed largely to the triumph of 
the adjacent predella, representing ‘ Arethusa in the Buhmhes,* 

“ As chief living apostle of the Aylwinniewynnian theory, first 
evolved by the inspirea father of our young, but erring, friend, the 
hero, in his epoch-compelling work, D,T,; or, The Shotted Dog—& 
work despised by H-rb-et Sp-no-r, but highly commended by the 
great and good W. T, St-d — I am something of a mystic. But 
not to every double-sighted seer is it given to discover, in the 
promenade of the Walhalla, selling daisies, a type of vi]^in pure 
as the unsullied flowers she proffered to the passer-by. i tracked 
her home to the residence (at Waging) of her mother, Mrs. 
Bludgeon, specialist in bloaters. Khe it was that in person 
chaperoned the Ideal to my studio ; though, after a few sittings, I 
dispensed with the elder lady’s services, which were all too plainly 
prompted by venal avarice. Everyth!]^ went well till the adora- 
ble Miss Bludgeon developed fits. During the crises of these 
cataclysms her tout ensemble became rigid; while her face, the 
emblem of artless innopence under its eager Celtic fringe (for she 
came of a Welsh line, — I think the Snowdon-Llanberis branch) 
acquired the verisimilitude of a carbuncle set in paste of Paris. 

“ Taught to regard all phenomena as designed for my ultimate 
profit by the samted Jemima Wildebeest (now in Heaven, but 
formerly in the bargee business), I took advantage of these re- 
curring seizures to paint the possessed girl into my picture of 
* Lot's Wife ’ for the ensuing Salon. What were the predisposing 
causes of ner malady (I allude to Miss Bludgeon rather than to 
the wife of the well-known patriarch) I am at a loss to conjecture ; 
but I confess that the events which immediately preceded these 
appalling visitations appeared, to my thinking, inadequate to 
account for so complete a derangement of her mental equilibrium. 
Such simple and altogether beautiful words as chal, chavi, or 
falling inadvertently from my lips in the course of a 
soliloquy, would throw her, without fall, into a condition of coma 
bordering upon petrifaction. The most distant and incidental 
allusions to the great gipsomaniac, my honoured friend GtEorgb 
Theodore Watts-Borrow, would produce a similar catastrophe. 

“At first, I would have you understand, there was nou^t of 
ulterior design in my Bomany ramblings. But gradually, as I 
grew to recognise the hand of the sainted bargee at work in these 
manifestations, and since my second masterpiece, that of ‘ Lot's 
Wife,' was somewhat in arrears — considering the comparative 
maturity of the season—I frankly admit that from time to time of 
set purpose I produced the conditions that I had found favourable 
to demoniacism ; thus, peradventure, employing my mystic powers 
less mercifully than became an Aylwinniewynnian adept. In the 
regrettable result, during a dim gloaming in the moon of February, 
she fell into a state of rigidity, from which, when I desired to 
revert to my other canvas, ‘ The Pursuit of Innocence ’ (the 
pigment on the countenance of ^ Lot's 'Wife' being too wet for 
further manipulation), I signally failed to extract her. 

“ Eastward in a taxameter cab I conveyed her crystallised form, 
and when I reached the first rung of the ladder leading to Mrs. 
Bludgeon’s chambers, the girl was dead I I took the liberty, a 
few days later, of calling to inquire after her, and learned that ner 
condition was unchanged.” 

“ Ah I ” said the Master. 

“ For Miss Bludgeon herself,” continued Wildebeest, “ I 
make no inane lament. As she graced my poor studio with her 
unearthly presence, so will she be the ornament of any other 
sphere whereinto that which is carnal enters not ; and I am 
confident that at this moment the sainted Jemima Wildebeest is 
according her an enthusiastic reception. The Mother, though for so 
near a rSative she was singularly free from racial similarity, will 
not, I fear, replace her readily. But it is for myself that I am 
most painfully exercised. Your own experience, dear Master, will 
have taught you how increasingly difficult it must be, in tMs gross 
Agnostic age, to discover either the type,^ at once alluring and 
guileless, that should serve me for my first chef-d'ceiwre, ‘ The 
Pursuit of Innocence,' or the other, the Pentateuchal type, suitable 
for my second chef-d' oeuvre, ‘ Dot’s Wife ' ; while the prospect of 



Owner, “I tell you I can’t help you. Had a bad Day 1” 
Genial and Festive Cadger, “Well, I shouldn’t ’ave arst yer, 
Guv’nor, but I ’VE lorst all the Money I ’ad about me back- 
ing YOUR ’Obse. And now, to make mattebs worse, I bind 
I ’VE BEEN AND LEFT ME ChEQUE-BOOK ON THE DRORIN’-ROOM 
table ! ” 


finding in the selfsame woman a model for ideals so inherently 
divergent, is beyond the bounds of human probability. Even 
your Bomany friend with the biceps, the bruising Lady Trilbi, 
would not altogether meet the case.” 

“ I should say not,” said the Master. 

It is impossible from the fragmentary intercourse recorded above 
to give any just idea of the incomparable briUiance of epigram and 
repartee which used to characterise every audible word of the 
Master, doubtless already recognised by my readers as no other than 
the famous Gabriel D’^Anty. The dawn, stealing up the monu- 
mental river and throwing into Bembrandtesque relief the pure 
outline of the Chelsea barges (Wildebeest was never rightly inspired 
except within smell of a harge), found the two friends still in con- 
verse. The Master, true to his familiar sobriquet of Camaralza- 
man, was attired in a flowered Oriental dressing-gown, while the 
Aylwinniewynnian Wildebeest assisted in his customary costume 
of a Salvation Bombardier. 

After a hearty supper of Curagoa and Cymric rabbit, they ad- 
joupied to the back-pleasaunce. It was characteristic of the 
Master that he should have fitted tip this oasis in the Wild South- 
West as a first-class menagerie. Here was a specimen of every 
creature known to Bamum, from the most insignificant armadillo 
to the largest-sized hippopotamus, the latter asleep at the time in a 
IRenascence fountain. 

“ How you adore Nature 1 ” said his friend, patting the snout of 
the unconscious brute. “My sainted grandmother, Jemima 
Wildebeest ’ ’ 

“ You err,” interrupted D’Anty. “ My love of Nature is a 
laboriously acquired taste, won from books. What I. admire, 
Wildebeest, m the constituent members of my Zoo, is their 
human idiosyncrasies ; I derive a divine joy in discovering the 
facial affinities between them and my personal friends.” 

A typical remark that may serve, if faintly, to indicate those 
endearing qualities in D’Anty that so fascinated the artistic circle 
of which he was the acknowledged Master. 

{Not finished yet,) 


A Show which obviously ought to be Patronised by 
ALL Journalists. — ^The ^tiole Club Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace. 
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“ GREAT ATTRACTION ! ’* 


Now THAT Madame Bbrnhajrdt has made so cohspioitous a success as Hamlet^ 

WHT SHOULD NOT SHE AND OUR LEADING TRAGEDIAN JOIN EOROBS WHEN SHE COMBS TO 

London ? Sir Henry’s Ophelia would be sure to attract more than passing notice. 


THACKEEAY AND ME. PUNCH. 

From the United States ““ Whence 
Winds are Wafting: Wheat and Weather, 
Winter Wool and Warm Well-Wishing’^ — 
the American Critic has lately arrived, con- 
taining strange allegations as to the contri- 
butions which Thackeray, noblest and 
most brilliant of my early lieutenants, is 
supposed to have contributed to my pages. 

is the American CriUc poking fun at us, J 
wonder, or at its readers? Does it find 
some latent humour in affixing— or seeking 
to affix— one man’s name to the writings of 
his contemporaries, selected at random with 
aU the boldness of irresponsible ignorance ? 
No, no, Mr* Critic, you belie your name : 


true criticism does not consist in accepting 
the ijpse dixit of the first gentleman who 
claims, as you tell us, that his knowledge is 
gained from “patient work, his informa- 
tion being derived from sources known only 
to himself.’’ Known only to himself I I 
should think so. It does not require a 
Critic to ascribe Mr. Fox’s policy to Mr. 
Burke, or to discuss the Night Watch** 
as the finest work of the hand of Kubbns. 
How many years of “patient work’’ would 
be required for such discoveries ? — and 
what amount of mystery as to the source of 
his information ? 

If you had not made such a mighty fuss 
about your articles and your Mr. Dickson, 
I should perhaps have been disposed to 


let the matter pass ; but when you announce 
urbi et orbi that by dint of “ special know- 
ledge” and “years of research” you are 
makiog tremendous revelations as to the 
inner facts of my past history, it behoves 
me, as the jealous proprietor of that history, 
to tell you that your facts are no facts, and 
that that treasure — for treasure I admit it 
to be — is not what you quaintly call 
“ Thackeray treasure ” at all. “ A wise 
scepticism,’’ said your admirable Mr. 
Lowell, “is the first attribute of a good 
critic.” It is to be regretted. Sir, that 
you have left this first attribute to your 
readers and your commentators. 

No, Sir; Mr. Thackeray did not write 
“The Astley-Napoleon Museum.” That 
amusing sketch was penned by my most ex- 
cellent Gilbert Abbott aBeckett. By the 
same hand is the burlesque of George 
Bobins’s method of advertising his auc- 
tion-sales. That the approioriateness of 
Thackeray’s sketch to it is not apparent to 
your Mr. Dickson does not in the circum- 
stances surprise me. “ Punch’s Condensed 
Magazine’^ — in which your author so 
shrewdly sees Thackeray’s hand and the 
germ of his immortal “ Prize Novelisijs ” — 
is unfortunately by quite another of my early 
contributors, Albert Smith, My first sole 
editor, Mark Lemon, it was who contributed 
“ BecoUections of the Opera,” which you 
sagaciously reprint at length as Thackeray’s ; 
and the honest if bitter pen of Douglas 
Jbrrold wrote “Beau Brummel’s Statue, 
Trafalgar Square ” — ^in which you admire 
the Titmarshian touch, and find prophetic 
hints of The Four Georges and Vaniiy 
Fair. Embroider your subject as you will, 
your material will be taken for what it is, a 
tissue — of rubbish. 

There are other errors, but I have said 
enough. I only add that, so far as I am 
concerned, ydli may confuse other authors 
and other writings in other works as you 
choose. But you will please leave my 
writers untainted by your “special” criti- 
cism, and, above all, you must consider 
Mr. Thackeray’s name and reputation as 
sacred. His record is a fair one, and needs 
no bungling interference from the jSrst 
blind ferret that calls himself a “ Thackeray 
expert.” One of the chiefs at South Ken- 
sington recently informed the astonished 
House of Commons Committee of Inquiry 
that he considered that the Parliamentary 
examination had “ knocked the bottom out of 
expertise ” — and I joined in the general sur- 
prise. But, upon my word, if Mr. Arm- 
strong had had many Mr. Dicksons under 
observation, he stands magnificently vindi- 
cated to-day I 


FABEWELL TO MAY I 

{A Poem loith Parentheses.) 

What a merry month of May ! 

(Heap the coals upon the fire). 

When me frisky lambkins play, 

(Glad I ’m wearing warm attire). 
Daffodils peep out of bed 
(Would that I were snug in mine), 
Chesnuts blossom overhead 
(Wonder when it will be fine ?) 

Shepherds play on pipes of reeds 
(Pass the matches, if you please) 

To the milkmaids in the meads 
(Atchoo I bless me 1 what a sneeze 1) 
Nightingales sing down the lane 
(I ’m as hoarse as any crow), 

Spring is with us once again 
(Eh ? What’s this ? Commenced to 
snow ?). 
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THE REAL DERBY WINNER. 

Robson up —goes one better than Tob Sloan. 


ASCOTT HEATH ON THE DERBY. 

Honoured Sir, — My revered Uncle, 
Darb? Jones, being still confined to his 
room by gout (I state this fact in view of 
the malevolent suggestions of certain 
tradncers), I am requested by him to convey 
to yon my impressions of what the Ordinary 
journalist styles ‘‘ The Great Epsom Carni- 
val.” My Uncle and myself differ, I trust, 
very much in our appreciations of Humanity 
and Horseflesh. Between ourselves, now 
that he is laid up on a bed of sickness, he 
knows no more distinction between a rock- 
ing-horse and a racing crock than does an 
ordinary mortal between sausages and 
mashed potatoes and a filet de sole d la 
Diepjooise. There you apprehend me, I 
imagine. His idea of the Derby is a pano- 
rama of vulgar revelations, such as you 
may read in the descriptive account of 
any daily newspaper. 

The show arranged by Mr. Charles 
Morton on the cinematograph would pro- 
bably run as follows : — 


(1) The Start, — Mr. Coventry in a dead 
heat. 

(2) The Race, — Tod Sloan, Morny 
Cannon, or 0, Madden trying to square 
Tattenham Corner. 

(3) The Finish, — Cheering of the Winner 
while the Welshers vamose. 

Throw in the Property Dog, the Police- 
men, the Coaches, the Omnibuses, the 
Nigger Minstrels, and the Toy Vendors, and 
you will probably have a correct realisation 
of a scene, which I am given to understand 
will be brought to our eyeballs in the 
forthcoming Crystal Palace Review. This 
is not my way of looking at the Derby. I 
am young and foolish (so I am told), and I 
like to find others as young and more foolish 
as myself. Give me Epsom on the top of a 
coach, whence I can gaze upon creation — 
and it is creation unlimited in every respect 
— with the eye of a Lord thereof. I don’t 
run about like my honoured Uncle picking 
up “tips.” I have them aU in my pouch. 
I don't salute Noblemen and Eminent 
Commoners with hat liftings, as he does, 


because I feel the Equal of any Man or 
Woman, and all the hat lifting in the world 
doesn’t make Wmr^s, It only promotes 
sycophants and cigarettes. From a Picca- 
dilly and Pall Mall point of view the Derby 
is over, but I venture to difier with precon- 
ceived notions in as far as place-money is 
concerned. Therefore I predict without 
prejudice — 

I cannot go Nap on My Son, 

But' they tell me the Stvor^ia Al, 

That the Ensign p’raps go the pace ; 

Of the Curse of Quid Erin beware 
(I ’ve heard this from many a lip), 

To whom Landlord may prove a smart scare 
When the Baronet comes down the “dip.” 

For myself I am going for one, 

Sly Eeynard the winner I find, 

And the Westminster crack is the crock you should 
back 

With the Frenchman and B.’s just behind. 

My revered Uncle— a Goth in matters of 
taste — ^begs me to call your attention to the 
fact that gin mixed with all manner of 
bitters. Orange, peach, Angostura, Khoosh, 
etc., is the most appetising teazer in the 
world. I have not tried his recipe, but I 
mve it for the benefit of yourself and 
friends. 

Tour Obedient Servant (registered), 
Ascott Heath, 


THE OLD REFRAIN. 

The attention of such composers as love 
the modern fashionable ballad with a French 
refrain (and the present writer flatters him- 
self that his French is the genuine article — 
rather 1) is directed to the following lines : — 

Oh I sing me a song, my darling, 

Oh 1 sing to me once again, 

The cuckoo bird and the starling 
Are chanting the old refrain. 

Then tell me a tale at twilight, 

Do not refuse me, dear, 

I hear the cats on the sky-light, 

Laissez les tons venir. 

Oh 1 sing to me in the gloaming, 

The song that I love the best ; 

The cattle are homeward roaming 
The rose has retired to rest ; 

Then sing in those accents tender 
Which I so love to hear, 

Toasting my toes on the fender, 

Laissez les tons 'oenw. 
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“GOOD BUSINESS 1” j 

“ Par parmth^se” says the writer of the 
acconnt in the Daily Telegraphy from which 
we quote, “ the Tournament will also go on 
tour as far as Glasgow, and that ultimately 
Liverpool and other large centres will be 
able to see how the British Soldier recruit 
is trained;^and made a first-class fighting 
man.” 

Is the Military show to go on tour like 
Wombwbll’s Menagerie or Lord George 
Sanger’s Circus ? If so, make Mr, Lord 
George Sanger a Field-Marshal, and give 
him all the arrangements. Will there be also 
starring engagements of noble commanders 
and gallant omcers, who will personally show 
how fields were won ? The roy storing Irish 
private must not be omitted “ with a song,” 
after the style of Charles Lever’s Micky 
jFVee, and of course, the pipes and Highland 
Fling will ofteL no inconsiderable attraction 
due north. If this idea is well and tho- 
roughly carried out, what a chance there 
wiir be for those who have been forced un- 
willingly to retire, and who are as young as 
ever they were. There could be a revival 
of the good old Military and Equestrian 
drama of ancient Astleian days, modernised, 
of course, and. Napoleonic episodes omitted. 
An excellent idea. What says the Com- 
mander-in- Chief ? 


THE BILLIAED CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Dear Sir, — ^If there be now any misap- 
prehension on the part of Messrs. Eoberts 
and Dawson as to whose r^ht it is to 
hold the proud position of Champion of 
England at billiards, .permit me to state 
that having won the West Diddlesex Handi- 
cap, the Austro-Germanic Tournament, and 
the Franco -Belgic Carrousel, I consider 
myself to be the leading representative of 
British Billiards ; and I am willing to stake 
any sum from half-a-crown upwards to prove 
my title. My conditions are as follows : — 

1. No pockets allowed save in the case of 
losing hazards. 

2. No cue to be used less than six feet in 
length. 

3. No calling of the game by the marker. 

4. No representatives of the press to be 
present. 

5. No blue chalk to be used. 

6. The spot stroke to be barred only when 
detected. 

I think, Sir, that you will agree that these 
conditions are fair. Yours obediently, 

John" Jigger. 


Motto for the Transvaal Conference. 
— Peace in the Band is worth two in the 
Bosch. 


THE CBITIC AS PLUEALIST. 

At Seay May 23, 1899. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I have been looking 
up a late controversy in the Daily Chronicle 
on the question whether a critic should 
write a variety of reviews on the same book 
under different pseudonyms, and so give 
the false appearance of a wide consensus of 
opinion about the merits of that book ; and 
I find a letter written by a Mr. Bullock 
which says, “Every one knows when he 
reads the columns signed ‘ Claudius Clear ’ 
and ‘ A Man of Kent ’ in the British Weekly y 
and the column signed ‘ 0. O.’ in the Sketchy 
that he is reading ‘ Comment and Chat ’ by 
the gentleman who edits the Bookman, . . . 
Every one, I say, whose foot is within the 
hterary circle knows this. . . . Within the 
pale no one is deceived in the least ; every 
one reads and knows.” Now, Sir, I am very 
far from wishing to insinuate that it is pos- 
sible to have your foot, and even your heady 
“ within ’ the literary circle,” without so 
much as consulting the printed matter of 
any one of the three organs above-mentioned ; 
but I do protest against the confusion of 
journalism with hterature. “Within the 
pale,” indeed I Why, Sir, the gentleman’s 
gelling is at fault : it should be paily Sir, 
P-A-I-L; a twopenny bucket beside the 
great ocean. Yours, An Old Salt. 


SAFE FINANCE. 

(Page from the Diary of an Up-to-date 
Calculator,) 

Monday, — Eeally must get a better house. 
Arranged to take a very presentable mansion 
in Grosvenor Square. Bather expensive, 
but when I come in for my money 1 shall 
be able to aftord it — at any rate for a fort- 
ni^t. 

Tuesday, — Greatly neglected horse-racing. 
Should be able to pull off something by some 
careful calculation. Booked a few bets. If 
I lose it will be all right when the money I 
depend upon is paid to me. 

^JWednesday, — ^Visit the Stock Exchange, 
A.ct contrary to the advice of my broker and 
flatter a bit. If I lose I can fall back upon 
the small fortune waiting for meg 

Thursday, — Cards are really a very 
pleasant distraction. Went to the club, 
and with the aid of outside bets, found 
myself on the wrong side to quite a fair 
amount. However, can settle up when I 
obtain my expected fortune. 

—Completed my outfit. Ward- 
robe and jewel case replenished. Set up 
for the season. Heavy expenditure, but 
warranted by my expectations. 

Saturday, — Stony broke I Oh. horror 1 
All my calculations falsified. By some 
unlucky chance, contrary to expectation, I 
did not draw the winner of the Derby 
Sweep I 


“ The Bub db la Lune combs down.” — 
With regret one reflects that another bit of 
vieux PwriSy the Bue de la Lune, is about to 
be “improved” off the face of the town. 
Wherefore to parody a popular poem of the 
caf^-concerty 

II fflut aller voir 
La Bae de la Lune, 

Cette rue ancienne 
Q,ui tombe oe soir. 

But, perhaps, this threat of destruction, 
like the ma]ority of French menaces, is all 
moonshine. In any case, should “Moon” 
Street fall, we trust the tenants of its houses 
will be adequately remoonerated. 
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THE TEUE BEASON. 

[“ According to the Drapers' Mecord, the dearth 
of dancing men is due to the rough materials of 
vomen^B dresses. Some of the corsages now being 
worn are as damaging to a coat as a bundle of 
thistles, and provefatal to the nap .’’ — Daily Faper,'\ 

Phyllis may wear some rugged stuff 
That tears one’s nap like thorns and 
thistles, 

Her corsages may be as rough 
As bristles ; 

That is not why in ball-rooms hot 
I dance no longer through the season ; 
No, Drapers^ Becord, that is not 
The reason. 

Shall I, for fear my coat may tear, 

Kefuse to sport with Amaryllis ? 

Shall I the dainty waist forswear 
Of Phyllis ? 

Shall I through all the long, long night 
Desert the solitary Ohlob, 

Just to preserve my nap so bright 
And showy ? 

Preserve my nap ? Ah, that brings round 
Another aspect of the question ; 

Sleep is as precious as a sound 
Digestion ; 

To dance with Phyllis is, no doubt, 

A charming substitute for heaven, 

But I prefer my bed about 
Eleven. 


FOOD AND PHILOSOPHY. 

(Mems, from a Note-book picked up in 
Pall Mall) 

Thoroughly enjoyed my first meal. Por- 
ridge, coffee, a steak, and a couple of eggs. 
Just enough to usher in the day’s doings. 
Cannot understand how the French manage 
to live on a tea, even when “ complete.” 

Mid-day and lunch. Mistake to have it 
too late. And yet breakfast has to be 
digested. Say 12.30. I think soup is essen- 
tial. Not too much, but just enough to 
serve as a contrast to a fried sole, a roasted 
fowl, and some simple sweet. Cheese at 
discretion, with a cafe and a chasse. Surely 
that is enough for any one. 

Five o’clock is sacred to chat and tea. 
But there can be no possible objection to 
buttered buns or a few muffins. But not 
too many. As the clock approaches six one 
gets within reasonable distance of dinner. 

Seven-thirty, and the principal meal of 
the day becomes its principal business. An 
oyster or two, or even three. A couple of 
ladles of soup — clear of course, A fish 
entree and whitebait. Perhaps a filet de 
hcBuf, A vegetable. A capon salad, savoury, 
and dessert. What more could one desire ? 
Champagne for choice. Mistake to mix 
your wine. Coffee and brandy, of course. 

After the theatre, just a snack. G-rilled 
bones at the club. Nothing more. Wash 
them down with a glass of beer. 

Indeed it is true, as Lord Bosbbbry said 
at Carshalton, However wealthy you are, 
you cannot eat more than one dinner a day.” 
Quite, quite true I You can only eat one 
dinner a day~-and extras I 

Curious, yet True. — ^Why is it highly 
probable that Mr, Wilson Barrett, actor, 
manager, and author, cannot write his own 
name? Because it seems that he always 
“ makes his mark ” with the sign of the cross. 

Sleep no More I — Since the Queen’s 
birthday the people of Windsor will never 
repose quietly throughout the year, for 
they always have a Knight Mayor now. 









PROTEST 


THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


Honest John {M-rl^y), ‘*Nat, friend Balfour, our pockets are closed to this 
accursed Man-op-arms ! Such unseemly glory will bring our little Land to shame. 
Verily, it bringeth to mind the worst days of the men Wellington and Nelson ! ” 


IL POYEBO. 

[“ Lord Rosebery had a trying task yesterday 
— ^to demonstrate that on the whole it is rather 
better to be a poor TazsiP— -Daily N'ews.'\ 

Hence, vain, deluding Cash, 

Of Stock Exchange and Speculation born 1 
In gold-mines, black, forlorn, 

Where niggers toil and dynamite doth 
crash. 

Find out some loathly cave 
Where the lean miser, o’er his hoarded 
notes 

And shining gold-boys gloats, 

The while, with gleaming eye and craning 
neck 

He counts thee Hence 1 and wreck 

The happiness of him that is thy slave. 

But come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 

Hail, thou gladsome Poverty I 
Stri;^ me of my stocks and snares, 

Bamsh aU my eating cares ; 

Take away these castles, do ! 


Take these spreading acres too, 

Take these servants, take these horses, 
Take away these endless courses ; 

And, instead of Paris cook, 

Phyllis, with her cooking book, 

Shall the remnant mutton hash, 

And the sausages and mash. 

Or, since Indigestion waits 

On my Phyllis’ well- stocked plates, 

Send me hunger, send me drouth, 

Let me live from hand to mouth 1 
And when Sleep would close mine eye, 
Let me to the doss-house hie, 

Or on the Embankment damp, 

Tortured with the cold and cramp, 

Let me snatch a moment sweet, 

While the policeman ’s off his beat. 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Poverty, with thee 1 11 live. 

We may expect a lively time in “Kaffirs ” 
now that the Earl’s Court Exhibition is 
opened. 
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Young Lord JDu'oal Fitznoodle {to fair companion on hoX’Seat, whom, with her Mother, he is 
taJdngfora drive cn his Coach through his park). ‘*I think your Name is such a pretty 
ONE, Miss Primrose.*’ 

Mrs, Frimrose {from seat "behind her daughter, with great empressement). “ Oh, but my 
Daughter likes yoxjb Name, my Lord, so much better— -don’t you, Millie ? ” 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Hebe we go up, up, up with the prices, 
for what are considered special occasions, 
but the plan won’t sxiit the public, especially 
that portion of it looking forward to the 
establishment of a National Opera House, 
at prices of admission within easy reach of 
most musical amateurs. 

Satmday, May is to be noted in 

Operatic history for the conversion of Les 
Huguenots ! That is, The Huguenots was to 
have been given, but Mods. Saleza being 
“ indispoged,” Ca/oalleria and PagUacci were 
substituted. Sure such a pair of Operas 
were never composed to meet by nature, 
and to help a management in distress. 

MUe. Stbakosch came out admirably as 
Santusza, and that clever, quiok-ohange-to- 
anything— and ready, aye, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice— artiste, Mile. Baubrmeistbb, 
was dramatically excellent (she can never 
be anything else, bless her 1 ) as the little 
mother LiLcia (without the Lammermoor). 

Whit Wet Monday, — Don’t know how 
Fdm^t went, or if Saleza, convalescent, was 
back again. Hope so. Mr, P."s musical 
staff went a-Maying, with umbrellas and 


waterproofs, and returned for Wagner's 
DerFlhegende Hollander on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. David Bispham was as double a Dutch- 
man as heart could desire. Frau Gadski was 
charming in singing and spinning as Senta, 
The nautical stage carpenters, or machinists, 
in charge of the Dutchman’s ship were 
apparently, as was natural, very much at 
sea; while Herr Schramm, a first-rate 
Man at the Wheel— with a song,” might 
have been almost better employed on board 
as the steward. The Operatic vessel was 
piloted, in orchestra, through the violent 
waves of sound by Dr. Muck, and alto- 
gether our gay old friend, the Flying 
Dutchman, “out for a flutter,” for this 
night only, was thoroughly satisfactory. 

Wed'tiesday, May 24. — Queen’s Eightieth 
Birthday kept Operatically at Windsor, 
where Mons. Jean and Mons. Edouard db 
Rbszkb, or, to put it briefly and classically, 
as there were two “ Mons,” the Montes de 
Rbszke lift im their fine voices in the 
characters of JLroh eng rm and Heinrich der 
Vogler {’Aery the Warbler), with Madame 
Nordica, Mister David Bispham, Frau 
Schumann-Heink, and Herr Muhlmann to 
complete the right royal cast. Needless to 


say that in spite of the Duke of Saxe -Coburg 
AND Gotha, attended by Lord Monson, 
having left the castle after dinner (don’t 
they like music?) the performance was a 
most brilliant success, and all the singers, 
personally conducted by Signor Mancinblli, 
Having been presented to her Gracious 
Majesty, and having responded heartily to 
the loyal toasts proposed by Messrs. Harry 
Higgins and Mr. Maurice Grau of the 
Opera Sing-dicate, subsequently returned to 
town congratulating themselves on its having 
been a most heavenly performance, xmder 
the patronage of the celestial representative, 
Herr von Angeli, who had watched over 
them with affectionate interest. 

Thursday. — The night after the Fair, i.e., 
after the Queen’s Fete. Reaction expected. 
Not a bit of it. In spite of last night’s 
fatigue, Mons. Edouard was going stronger 
than ever as the Herbalist Friar in Borneo 
and Juliette, while as to Madame Melba, 
she was at her very best as Juliette, to the 
delight of a crowded house. M. Saleza, 
excellent as Borneo, and Mancinblli all life 
and leading, and quite freshened up after 
his Wisit to Windsor. 


^ “ Zany ” writes to us : — Russia wants the 
right to construct a branch line from 
Kiakhta across the Gobi desert to Pekin. 
The Daily Mail says, “ The commercial 
advantages of such a line are not imme- 
diately apparent.” Surely it would be the 
popular Ime to Gobi. 


Six important documents in the Dreyfus 
case are now missing. How careless people 
can be when they have custody of damaging 
evidence ! 



SEATS or THE MIGHTY.— Ho. XVI. 

The Twain Writing Chair, 

This is a seat of great mark in literary circhs, 
■where its quaint design is much admired. Made 
of honest New England ash and stained by the 
tobacco plant. Used as a deck chair in all parts of 
the world. Unfortunately dama^fd by a careless 
publisher, but now in perfect repair. Expected by 
its owner lo last another 100 years. 
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But, should they dare to beard us, our coats we swiftly doff, 
And doom them to a watery grave before a gun goes off*. 

Oh, dauntless is our Totnmy, resistless our Jack Tar 1 
What makes these English heroes so splendid as they are ? 

To Afric’s torrid deserts, to Mandarin’d Cathay 

From teeming London’s centre our commerce takes its wav. 





The Jion in Uganda is starfied from ms dream 
By .English engine-whistles and puffs of English steam. 
Yet would I that this lion, who stalks Uganda’s waste, 
Had not for native porters so obdurate a taste. 

Each day these juicy natives are less by two or three, 
-^d dark Uganda’s lions have porter-steaks for tea. 

^ did not wonder when England’s Premier rued 
That those who serve a railway should serve as lion-food. 






Doctor. You REALLY MUST KEEP YOUR SPIRITS UP. My GOOD 
SIR SOME YEARS AGO I HAD EXACTLY THE SAME IlLNBSS ! ” 

Patimt, ‘^AhI but not the same Doctor."' 

PEIVATE VIEWS: MOSTLY UNPOPULAB. 

(By Mr. Punch's Vagrant.) 

No, lY.-— What are We? 

(*‘ ...Which has made Englishmm -what they are ! ""-—Any Public Speech.) 

Say what has made us English the English that we are I 
Why are we so untameable by Kaiser or by Tsar? 

Bef ore the flag of England why are all others furled ? 

Why do we rule in majesty a meek, submissive world ? 

Our armies march to battle, a thin, a scarlet rank. 

And, lo I except for Englishmen, the battle-field is blank. 

In hosts all foreign navies may gather on the main, 

French, German, Dutch and ftussian, and what is left to Spain ; 


With Caine to write our novels, with Austin as our pote 
(This wounded word from Austin’s immortal works I quote), 

Our literary England, as every schoolboy knows, 

Conducts the car of poetry and leads the van of prose. 

Our daily press is almost pathetically clean : 

No blush it paints upon the cheek of charming seventeen ; 

Unlike some other countries, whose journalists must lie 
In black and blatant headlines that take the public eye ; 

^d where a mass of readers, un-English, rude and coarse, 
Demands a daily pabulum of murder and divorce. 

Our press, like all we own or do or think, is better far : 

How comes this wondrous portent ? What makes us what we are ? 

Each different orator I hear propounds a different cause : 

One says it is our Monarchy, while one prefers our laws. 

Another votes for cricket-fields, where thousands, stuck like glue. 
Athletically sit and watch the play of twenty- two. 

A fourth proposes farmers, the race whose sturdy toil 
With unremunerative corn adorns the costly soil. 

A fifth declares for Sunday, the one day out of seven 
Desired to draw our English thoughts from earthly things to 
JSeaven \ 

The day on which nor Lawson nor Harmsworth may appear, 

The day kept strictly sacred to Church and Mrs. Beer ; 

On which with good and pious things our moral selves we drench : 
It makes us what we are, he says, and quite unlike the French. 

Which is it ? Church, or farmers, or cricket-fields, or trains ? 

Or County Courts, or Laureates, or long and brilliant reigns ? 

Our commerce or our navy, our girl’s unblushing face ? 

Our strength, our health, our manliness, our Epsom Derby race ^ 
Our passion for reposing on one day in the week ? 

Our golden hoards, our gilded youth, our little silver streak ? 

Each one of these has claimed, I know, in whole or bit by bit, 

The manufactured Englishman as being due to it. 

Yet ere we give our verdict, allot the envied prize, 

And say what made the English, let some new seer arise 
And tell us, while we hail him as wisdom’s brightest star. 

Not merely what has made us, but what in truth we are. 
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THE IDEAL NEWSPAPEK. 

Of all the men who hither hie 
From law-court, club and City, 

Is none so regular as I 
In Lobby or Committee ; 

No bosom here more ardent burns 
To air its typed reflection, 

And Mr. Speaker often turns 
His eye in my direction. 

For prosy members may run on, 

Or rant like any mystics. 

But I am loaded with incon- 
-trovertible statistics. 

My secretaries days have spent 
Bed-inked, with hair dishevelled, 
While in Blue Books and Parliament- 
-ary Eetums they devilled. 

And yet, next morning Oh, the beast- 

-liness of these reporters ! 

I hoped to get at very least 
A column and three-quarters ; 

But when I ope my paper, ere 
My coffee has been swallowed, 

I find it simply stated there 
That “ Mr. Blank then followed.’* 

A paper I What I these scraps of news. 
These vapid, windy leaders, 

These murders, would-be-smart reviews, 
To tickle idle readers ! 

No, give us something solid, sen- 
-sible, substantial, real — 

E^ort us — ^me— verbatim, then 
Xou get to my Ideal. 

SAETOE VEEY MUCH EESAETUS. 

Now that a journal has been started. deal- 
ing with the costume of man, there seems 
to be no reason why the touch-and-go artists 
of the daily press should not devote as much 
attention to masculine attire as they do to 
the garments of the fair sex. Mr. Funch^ 
ever anxious to be more than up-to-date, 
ventures to submit a couple of samples of 
the style necessary to the cut : — 

“ At Church Parade yesterday we noticed 
Lord Algernon Bigtreb talking with Sir 
Charles McMufpler, the former wearing a 
rich blue diagonal overcoat with ermine 
collar and cuffs, ^ which contrasted well with 
a lemon and olive Italian silk necktie con- 
fined by a massive gold ring studded with 
rubies and emeralds, while the very curly 
brimmed Himalaya hat was adorned on the 
left side with a plume of mingled macaw 
and humming-bird feathers. Lord Alger- 
non’s double cheviot trousers were of pearl* 
grey shot with carmine, and his gloves, lemon 
sewn with olive to match his neckerchief. 
He carried a Toothpick umbrella of the same 
hues. ^ Sir Charles’s costume was less 
iesthetic, but very effective. The coatee, cut 
away sharply over the hips, was of green 
billiard cloth, with revers and collar of black 
lambskin, the buttons being of Norwegian 
silver, and the buttonhole of arum lines; 
a racoon cap with tail pendent was voted 
very smart. Sir Charles’s somewhat broad 
neck (I understand that he wears 18 in. 
collars) was enriched by an Indian bandanna 
scarf, fastened by a couple of cairngorm 
pins connected by a string of Scottish pearls. 
The waistcoat and kilt were of the familiar 
McMuffler tartan, red, white and blue — 
a heavy lapis-lazuli watchguard being 
thrown across the former, and an effective 
addition to the costume was a phiUibeg of 
porcupine quills. In lieu of hose & Charles 
wore cardinal velvet spat-puttees, fastened 
with turquoise clasps.” 

“ At the entertainment given last night by 
the Duchess and Duke of Kensal Eise the 
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Mrs, Sndbson {who is doing cl little slv/nvtning for the first time a/njd wishes to a^jpear 
out is at a loss to know how to commence con versation). ** Town very Empty!” 

beau of the ball was undoubtedly Mr. Oregon front, and fastened by two nuggets weighing 
P. Van Slitter, of New York, who appeared about half a pound a piece. The noble host 
in a coinplete suite of white Lyons velvet, wore his famous black pearls and a rnilliner- 
with white patent-leather shoes to match, made suit of slate moire antique. The next 
Mr. Van Slitter’s only ornaments were the ball at Kensal Eise House will be a fancy 
splendid family diamonds, which almost one, when some remarkable costumes will 
concealed the front of his matchless Valen- assuredly be on view.” 

ciennes shirt. The wealthy young Khicker- 

bocker’s auburn beard and moustache were ... -nr 

Vandyked, and his hair dressed in the long- suotbeing Mace 

Charles I. or Cavalier style. Other remark- Houp of Commons.— The right man 

able personages were Sir Mephisto Philes, ^ .rr® place. Sir Carles Dilke 
in raven blacl, with scarlet shirt and stock- House,” 

ings and bloodstone buttons; Lord Grimpo, Gloucestershire. 

in an A^ine blue satin suit, with opal and 

diamona ornaments ; and Sir Titus Klon- A New ** Bat ’’-talion. — ^After the single 
DYKE, in orange poplin, with massive gold innings defeat, by Middlesex, of Lord 
embroidery and yellow diamonds crossing Hawke’s Yorkshiremen, that team was 
his cloth of gold vest, cut very low in the talked of as the ’Awkward Squad I 





AYLWINNIEWYNNE ; OE, THE EOMANY EOT. 

{After Mr* Th-d-re W-tts-B-nt-n^ hy Mr, Punch's Depredator,) 

Chapter II . — TrilbVs Coup de Bwhiirap, 

The following passage is extracted from the diary of Aylwinnib- 

WYNNB 

Llanbeiisj Thursda/y, ’---'This has been a most unusually trying 
day. I confess that it was not without a sense of boredom that I 
started on foot, after a hasty breakfast, bound for the su mmi t of 
Snowdon, and escorted by Trilbi, who carried her basswn, a 
luncheon-basket for three, and a clasp-knife to cut out her heart 
with in case the dukkeripens went wrong. I had suggested the 
mountain railway, but Trilbi had menaced me in the region of 
the belt with a left-hand teazer from the shoulder unless 1 did as 
the dukkeripen told me. 

Frankly, all this Eomany rot was getting on my nerves. It 
seems there was Winnie’s dukkeripen that said she was to marry 
me ; and Trilbi’s dukkeripen that said she (Trilbi) was to lose 
her heart to a Gorgio— meaning me, though there was a full- 
blooded Gypsy high up on a branch of my family tree. Now, | 
when dukkeripens disagree, honest Christians are supposed to 
come by their own. Still, the odds had an air of being against me 
in view of my recent trials. You see, when you get engaged to a 
girl, say, at Cromer, and the same evening her father desecrates 
your father’s tomb, and takes a family carbuncle off his chest, 
with a curse attached ; and then is found stark dead in a landslip 
with the carbuncle on his own chest, curse being handed down 
to next-of-khu ; and his daughter goes off her head, and is subse- 
quently heard of in North Wales, and then seen selling daisies in a 
fog outside the. Haymarket Theatre ; and then goes and sits for 
“ Mdofs Wife ” and “ The Pursuit of hmocence'* alternately, accord- 
ing as she is in or out of a fit : and finally can’t get out, but is 
taken home to Wapping and dies, and is traced to a pauper’s 
grave ; — ^well, you don’t expect, after this, to meet her one fine 
morning walking up a precipice on Snowdon in the pink of health 
and ready to marry you at any moment. No ordinary person by 
merely playing on a Welsh basswn can produce these results. But 
then Trilbi was not precisely an ordinary person. Only the day 


before, at tea-time, she had suddenly become rigid, and assumed 
the semblance of “ Lot's Wifef* and recited correctly the curse 
that went with my family carbuncle ; for all the world as if she 
and Winnie had exchanged themselves. To tell the trwth (as they 
spell it in these parts) aU this rather unhinged me ; and after an 
indifferent night 1 should much have preferred, as I said, to take 
the train. , . , . , . 

But ah ! that ascent I I have no space to describe it, but it is 
given in JBaedeker, I hope with an asterisk. Suf&qe to say that 
when we reached the Knockers’ Xilyn the mountain, as so often 
happens, was silhouetted against the sky. 

“Hear that ? ” cried Trilbi. “ Them ’s the dukkeripens knockin 
their heads together. That ’s why us calls it Knockers’ Llyn. 

I ’ve seed the spirits at.it.” , , , . . „ . 

Calculating, as I did, the capabilities of the left biceps of this 
passionate Titaness even in ner saner moments, I^ forebore to 
correct either her grammar or her facts. The noise came, of 
course, from the blasting at the slate quarries. But I humoured 
her, hinting that I heard the Knockers very well. 

“ Now for my basswn 1 ” said Trilbi ; ‘‘ and I ’ll raise a livin’ 
mullo for our feast I ” The prospect of adding to our baskets this 
toothsome fish — ^for such I took it to be — was a source of solace ; 
and I awaited eventualities. . , , i 

I In ten minutes, by my watch, the effect; of the basswn, with solo, 
began to work. Up the side of the precipice, in an opalescent haze 
and a serge walking-dress, came the curiously lifelike figure of 
Winifred Wynne. I imagined myself to be the victim of an 
illusory cinematograph. 

“My dear Henry, how do you do? ” she said, as naturally as 
one could VTish. Kaising my hat, I replied, “An hallucina- 
tion, I presume ? ” The prolonged embrace which ensued, almost 
too sacred for words, convinced me that my credulity was 
groundless. 

3 “ This waist is real 1 ” I exclaimed, and I stiU think it was a 

3 beautiful thing to say. , , .rrr -r 

3 “ This is indeed a pleasing surprise,” remarked Winifred. I 

1 quite understood you were hving with a Gypsy-woman in a bunga- 
f low.” 

t “An unworthy suspicion,” I replied warmly, “engendered by 
f the calumnious organs of the Social Press. But you must have 
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quite a quantity of news for me, and I want my luncheon. Push 
on, dear one, if you please.” 

Clearing her throat, my love began to talk like the very best 
kind of book. Although the period of what I will call her ahsent- 
mindedness (covering a lapse of something under five years) was a 
blank, from the day when her sacrilegious father’s corpse sat up 
in the landslip with a carbuncle round its neck, to the hour when 
she perceived two manly feet — since shown to be Teilbi’s, — 
mysteriously protruding from behind a screen in D’Anty’s 
country residence, the lecture she delivered on the remaining 
portion of her recent career was so exhaustive in its elaborate 
detail, its artistic observation, its verbatim reports of conver- 
sation, that I am not ashamed to say that during the recitation 
of it I yawned more than once in the direction of the luncheon 
basket. 

In reflecting upon the ornate rhetoric and poignant sympathy 
of this remarkable speech, and comparing it with a letter of 
D’Anty’s that I subsequently read, I can only conclude that she 
must have memorized it from that gentleman’s dictation. Had I 
perused his letter in time — it lay at the moment unopened in my 
pocket, where it had been forgotten in the general rush of 
dukkeripens—I could have easily curtailed Winnie’s recitation 
and got on earlier to the luncneon. This meal. I may add, 
eventually proved to be my wedding breakfast, Winnie’s duk- 
keripen having got the better of Trilbi’s. I append an extract 
from D’Anxy’s composition — a model of the epistolary method — 
in which the solution of the two great associated mysteries of 
Winnie’s cure and the apparition of the protruding legs is shewn 
to be quite easy when you know how it is done. 

Ghapthr 111.— The Epistle of D'Anty, 

Kt * * « )|t 

Having been fortunate enough to witness the model’s re- 
animation, which, by a divine coincidence, not to be lightly 
explained by the materialist, occurred, after a three- days* trance, 
at the precise moment when I happened to be calling upon her — 
for I had never wholly accepted the theory of her decease — 
caused her to be conveyed from her Wapping apartments to the 
comparative luxury of my country retreat. 1 then sent for the 
famous Dr. Svbngali, whose powers of magnetic mesmerism had 
become known to me through the historic monograph of the late 
Mr. Du Mauribe. It appears that by the Saltpetre cure it is 
feasible, under hypnotic tension, assisted by a powerful magnet, to 
take the disease of a patient suffering from disorderly hallucina- 
tions and transplant it into the receptive system of a healthy 
victim, with the result that the original owner of the malady is 
made whole, while the new proprietor, by the exercise of tact, 
easily throws off this temporary incubus. 

Now, our mutual friend, Trilbi, whom I had been anxious to 
secure as model for my picture of Penelopotmesa,*^ very generously 
placed herself at our disposal in this matter, saying in her brave 
and picturesque way that she “ did not care a brass balanser how 
many Gorgio cusses we stuffed her with.” In the result, the 
simplicity of our experiment was only equalled by its success. 
Placing the two subjects on parallel couches, with a sundering 
screen which rendered them invisible to one another, save for the 

g rotrusion of Trilbi’s admirable feet, Dr. Svbngali emitted 
ypnotic influences; then, by the aid of a brain-pump and an 
exceptionally potent magnet, larger, on the one hand, than the 
common kind which attracts needles, but smaller, on the other hand, 
than the Horse- shoe Fall at Niag ara, he effected the transfer to 
everybody’s satisfaction. Miss “V^nne was at once rendered sane, I 
though, ii I may say so, less interesting ; while Tbilbi’s recovery 
will be complete when she has worked off one outstanding fit ; at 
which, should you meet her in the neighbourhood of Snowdon, 
I trust that you may have the pathological happiness of assisting. 

In conclusion, my dear Aylwinnie Wynne, I wish you a more 
than tolerable honeymoon. And, if you will excuse the familiarity 
of one who, having met you at least three times, probably knows 
you better than you know yourself, I would remind you that 
there are potentialities in the direction of spiritual influence over 
the universe of matter more extraordinary and surprising than 
you, with your material prejudices, would readily suppose. 

I am, my dear Aylwinniewynnb, your candid Friend, 

^Cjabeibl D’Anty. 

OPEEATIC NOTES. 

Satzi/rday, May 27.— Eeturn of Herr Sohbidbmantbl as Hms 
Sachs^ the poet-cobbler, in Die Meistersi/nger. The operatic and 
i dramatic mantle of Sohbidbmantbl has not fallen on any one’s 
shoulders since he was here in 1884, and could only just, as it 
were, give London a “ look in ” for a few days, as he was badly 
wanted back again in Dresden. ” Here to-day, and gone the day 
after to-morrow,” was Herr Sohbidbmantbl’s motto, but he 
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HIS OPPORTUNITY. 

She (to timid admirer). “I HAVE just been eeiding about Wire- 
less Telegraphy. Do tell mb what it is all about. I don’t 

UNDERSTAND IT A BIT.” 

Se. “Wireless Telegraphy is— ah— the means by which I 

HAVE BEEN WIRING A CERTAIN QUESTION TO YOU WITH MY EyBS 
FOR THE LAST SiX MONTHS 1 ” 

made himself so popular on the occasion of this visit, that pre- 
sumably it will not be another fifteen years ere he is seen as an 
actor and heard as a singer once again at Covent G-arden. Pringle 
as Fogner capital, as likewise Bispham as Beckmesser. The music 
of Die Meister singer f taken in small doses, is delightful, but taken 
at one draught it becomes wearisome. On such an occasion the 
intervals or waits between the acts seem weightier than ever, 

Derby Night. — ^Verdi’s Mda^ not apparently the favourite ; cer- 
tainly not *La Favor ita^ the usual Derby Night opera : almost 
Mtherto as inseparable as Darby and Joan. Musical people must 
have lost their notes at the races, the house being uncommonly 
poor. Frau Gadski, as the undaunted heroine, splendid: great 
loss to the absentees. Madame Louisb Homer up to Homeric 
standard in the part of Amneris; Bamfis, or BumpHz PLANgoN, as 
Jove-lOie as ever ; Herr Dipped first-rate as Bacumes. As “ Una 
Sacerdotessaf* her reverence Mile. Bauermeistbb was admirably 
clerioalesque ; last, but not least, Mr. Lbmpri^irb Pringlb was as 
stately an II Bd as the greatest stickler for Eoyal Egyptian 
monarchical etiquette could wish : “a as Mr. Wagstaff 
observed, “ that lightened up the darkest scenes.” Mr. Stbdman’s 
“ choir of boys ” was, of course, good, but if they have “ power to 
add to their number,” why not increase it, and make his “ quire ” 
a ream ? Manoinhlli meritorious, happy and glorious, and so, 
good night Derby Day of 1899 at the opera. 

Happy Geographical Thought (when crossing the Chmnel in 
exceptionally rough weather). — “Oh dear! What a pity that the 
sea ever 3 rwhere can’t be the Pacific Ocean 1 ” 

An “Arms” House. — Heralds’ College. 
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JSTursery Governess. ‘'Now, Elsie, ip you ’rb going to 3e a Naughty Girl, I shall have to put you in a Corner I ” 
JSlsie. “I don’t tare. I can pink Funny Foughts.” . 


DEEOXJLEDE ET DEEYFUS. 

Tous LBS Deux Innocents 1 Encore des Infamies I 
A BAS LBS JUGBS 1 

Quel outrage 1 Quelle iufamie 1 Disroulede innocent 1 Jamais I 
II est magninquement et. glorieusement ooupable. II a voulu 
oonduire les soldats— vive I’armee I— a I’Elysee pour expulser 
I’ignoble et meprisable Loubbt, dreyfusard, panamiste. (Here we 
omit ten Vims of vituperation,) Et lea juges — k bas les juges 1 — et 
le jury — est-ce qu’il laut dire “ k bas le jury ” ? Ah non! Ce sont 
de braves bourgeois — ^I’ont prononoe innocent. Mais tout de mime 
il est ooupable, coupable d*attaquer oes ministres infames. Et Us 
osent le mepriser. lls voudraient briser son olairon. Quel outrage I 
A bas les ministres, a bas les juges, k bas^ les dreyfusards 1 Ah, 
j’ltouffe 1 (Here we omit thirty-five Urns of vituperation,) 

Mais ce n’est pas tout. Eux qui ont acquitte Deroulede ont 
mensongerement reconnu rinnocence de Drbifus. Ah, le traltre 1 
A bas les Juifs, i bas le Syndicat de Trahison, k bas les Anglais 1 
(Here we omit forty -one Urns of vituperation,) Dire que leur client au 
nez de tapir n’est pas coupable, c’est le plus honteux mensonge, 
leplus abominable outrage, la derni ere iniamie d’un gouyemement 

tenement degrade par les cheques du Syndicat anglaisquif que 

(Here we omit sixty -eight Unes of vituperation,) 

Mais si Deroulede est coupable, est-ce qu’il faut I’envoyer k Tile 
duDiable? Non I MiUe fois, non 1 Si Dreyfus est coupable— et 
qui ose le proclamer innocent sauf les infl/mes salaries de 1* abomin- 
able Syndicat anglais-jiif ? — est-ce qu’ij faut le garder k Tile du 
Diable ? Oui I Mille fois, oui 1 

Pourquoi ? Farce qu’il faut distinguer entre un heros et un 
traitre. Mais, en efet, je suis un peu confus moi-meme. Farlons 
d’autre chose. Parlous de I’ignoble Loubet. (Here we omit 
twenty-three l^s of vituperation,) 

Malheureusement I’illustire Marchand, fils de prolltaire, s’est 
montrl si discret, si calme depuis son arrivie en France, que nous 
ne pouvons en esperer aucun resultat. Ce n’est pas un Boulanger. 


O’est un gentleman, comme disent les misirables Anglais. Entre 
nous je trouve Qa admirable, mais je le regrette quand memo. Ce 
que nous avons perdu 1 Quelle chance d’embeter les ministres 1 
Hllas ! 

Bt tous les autres FranQais ont tranquillement accept! le rapport 

de ce Ballot-Bbaupr^b, qui (Here we omit fourteen lines of 

vituperation,) Oh, honte suprime 1 , . 

Parole d’honneur, k part le vaillant et admirable Max Eegis, il 
n’y a que Deroulede, Drumont et moil Entre nous, Deroulede 
est imblcile, et Drumont est fou. Done il n’y a qu’un seul 
patriots en France, Henri Tropfort. Moi je suis la France! 
A bas les Anglais, k bas les AUerhands, k bas les Juifs, a bas les 
dreyfusards, k bas les traitres, k bas les juges, a bas les ministres, 
k bas les Frangais, k bas tout le monde I Vive moi-mime 1 

H enri Tropfort. 

SPAEE A KOPEK 1 

[The British-American Church at St. Petersburg has opened a fund for the 
famine-stricken provinces of Russia, Less than ten shillings vrill save a 
muzU/e's life till the next harvest] 

In far Kazan dumb, helpless millions lie 
At the last gasp, without the strength to cry 
“ Help us, O Brothers, ere like flies we die I ” 

Year in, year out, gaunt famine is their lot, 

Their home a squalid, typhus-ridden spot, 

Wherein, the last black crust consumed, they rot. 

Though Charity begins at home, it need not end ; 

Good folks who thousands on good living spend 
One coin to save a life may surely send. 


Some Compensation. — Alas, poor Holoccmste / 
arrived in time. 


Marchand 
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CAUTION! THIS HILL IS DANGEROUS!” 


HOW TO ENJOY LIFE ON THE 
KIVER. 

Get a house-boat and be sure that it is 
watertight and free from rats and other 
unpleasant visitors. 

Take care that your servants have no 
objection to roughing it, and can turn their 
hands to anything usually supplied in Town 
by the Stores. 

Accustom yourself to food in tins and 
bottles, and learn to love insects with or 
without wmgs. 

Acclimatise yourself to mists and fogs 
and rainy days, and grow accustomed to 
reading papers four days old and the ad- 
vertisements of out-of-date railway guides. 

Try to love the pleasures of a regatta. . Do 
not quarrel with the riparian owners or the 
possessors of other house-boats. Enjoy the 
pleasantries of masked musicians, and take 
an intelligent interest in the racing. Illu- 
minate freely, and do your best to avoid a 
fire or an explosion. And if you have'^fire- 
works, don*t sort them out with the light of 
a blazing squib or some illuminant of a 
similar character. 

Be good, and mild and long-suffering. 
Rest satisfied with indifferently cooked food, 


damp sheets, and wearisome companions 
And make the best of storms of rain and 
Imrricanes of wind. In fact, bear every- 
thing, and grin when you can*t laugh. 

Another and a better way , — Put up at a 
comfortable riparian hotel, and when the 
weather is against you, run up to town and 
give a wide berth to the Thames and its 
miseries. 

THE TEMPLE FLOWER SHOW. 

(By the Mem,) 

Did not go to the Derby; went to the 
Flower Show instead. 

The Countess of Limbeick and others 
showed a collection of fruit. Rather tan- 
t^sing, this hot weather, to spread so appe- 
tising a banquet before one, and not to 
allow one to taste the' deuoaoies. Left 
quickly, to avoid temptation. 

An excellent exhibit of irises, lilies, and 
tulips by Messrs. Baer and Sons— appro- 
priate name for exhibitors in the gardens of 
the Inner Temple. 

A tremendous display of orchids. Who 
is responsible for the christening of these 
or-chids? Nice short name “ Odontoglos- 
sum crispum,” for instance ? - 


URB8 IN RURE. 


[“ When every one has a bicycle and flies to the 
suburban roads, the suburban dwellers -w ill desert 
their houses and come back to crowded London to 
find quiet and freedom from dust.”— Better,] 

Time was desire for peace would still 
My footsteps lure to Richmond HiU, 

Or to the groves of Burnham I, 

Much craving solitude, would fliy ; 

Thence, through the Summer afternoon, 

X f^^agrant meads, knee-deep in June, 
Lulled by the song of birds and bees, 

I 'd saunter idly at mine ease 
To that still churchyard where, with Geay, 

I d dream a golden hour away, 

Forgetful all of aught but this— 

That peace was mine, and mine was bliss. 

But now should my all-eager feet 
Seek out some whilom calm retreat, 

1 ^?®ounds in every lane, 
hedges ring again, 

,, &P» P^P I „ pip * ” the rye, 

Fip, pip I the woods andf meadows cry. 

As through the thirsty, fever’d day. 

The red-hot scorchers scorch their way. 
Peace is no longer. Rest is dead. 

And sweetest Solitude hath fled ; 

And over all, the cycling lust 
Hath spread its trail of noise and dust. 

So, would I woo the joys of Quiet, 

I seek no more the country’s riot, 

But the comparatively still 
Environment of Ludgate HiU. 

There, ’mongst the pigeons of St. Paul’s, 

I muse melodious madrigals. 

Or loiter where the waters sport 

the cool joys of Fountain Court, 

Where, undisturbed by sharp “ Pip, pip J ” 

My nimble numbers lightly trip. 

And country peace I find again 
In Chancery and Fetter Lane. 





— -lllfclUWc 




SEATS OP THE MIGHTY. Ho. 17. 

Thb '0. J.” Sbat of JirsTiai. 

^ exceptionally powerful piece of humorous 
design, made from old ‘I aw cases of Irish bog oak. 
Occupies the chief “place” C'^ithin the meaning 
of the Act), &o., &c. * 
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IV. 

.Iil|| f,., ^ Dear Mabel,— As we’re pretty good pals, 

' ■ '1 11 LvU " and our people expect it, and you’ve got 

' ' ■ ■ ■ \ll'^ I'li M \l //' ^\\ ^bs, and all that— what d’you say to double 

i ■ ■ ■ f l|y 7 ! v ■' /.fill { 1 ,1 harness ? Yours, etc,, 

-I''.' . ' fk>/ \ 1 / ' I M Clarence Lollipop. 





Dear Clarence, — Yours to hand. Bighto 1 
Announcement sent to Morning Post, 

Thine, Mabel. 

VI. 

Luk ere, ole Markuss, I ’m blowed if I be 
goan to pay so much rent ’nother time, so I 
tuUs ’ee flat. Naw, naw, ’twon’t do, nohow. 
Dang it all, why, John Stokes, ’e pays less 
money than I* do, an’ ’is land be a sight 
better than mine. So I puts it straight- 
like, and am yours luvvingly, 

Thomas Hodge. 

P.S.— Mr. Thomas Hodge presents his 
most umbel respex to the most hon. Mar- 
quis of Bareacres, and ’opes the above gives 
no offence, which none is intended. ^ Mr. 
Hodge wishes to apply for a reduxion in his 
rent, and ’earing that nowadays the upper 
sercles like their letters written in a friendly 
way, with no nonsense about ’em, ’e ’s dun 
wot he can to oblige. 

Arritzting Attention. — Bitz’s new 
hotel in London ought to be near the Law 
Courts. Don’t know how customers will 
like being attended to by waiters who are 
serving Bite I 

The Dcbily Mail proposes that private 
autocars should be named by their owners, 
like yachts. We throw out The Stormy 
Petrol as a suggestion. 



n. 


Brown, “Well, my dear Girl, I should have thought you’d have been rather 
PLEASED that I ’D WON FiFTY POUNDS. It ISN’T AS IE I BETTED REGULARLY, BUT I HAD 
THE TIP THAT THE HORSE SIMPLY COULDN'T LOSE.” ^ 

Mrs. Brown, “That’s all very well, but I only trust that it wont lead you 
INTO Bad Habits, and I think you might have had the decency to put a little 

ON FOR ME.” - — 

come, because your husband might find a 

WITHOUT CEREMONY. berth for Jack — ^my youngest son, you 

[‘‘The old third person formal sort of invitation know. Yours most affectionately, 
is never used bv smart people nowadays. All cor- ErmyntrxjdB PlantageNBT. 






WITHOUT CEREMONY. 

[“The old third person formal sort of invitation 
is never used by smart people nowadays. All cor- 
respondence of this kind, has become refreshingly 
simple and direct .” — Society Paper. 

The following exami)les, taken from some 
of the most aristocratic post-bags, serve to 
illustrate this glorious fact : — 

I. 

Dear Mrs. Smyth (or Smythe), — Can’t 
remember how you spell that stupid name 


of yours, as I only met you once. But 
you ’re rolling in money, I hear, so you 
may be useful. I shall be at home on 


Wednesday fortnight, 4 to 7, so if you 
like to turn up, I don’t mind. In fact, on 
the whole, I ’m rather keen that you should 


Dear Lady Plantagbnet, — Not good 
enough, by long chalks. 

Yours eternally, Jane Smith. 

III. 

Dear Old Duke, — ^There ’U be eating 
and drinking here next Saturday — ^usual 
hour. Do come. Meant to ask Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Speaker, and Mr.^ Cecil 
Rhodes, but can’t be bothered to write any 
more letters. So if you happen to run up 
against them, you might just mention the 
date and place to them. Hope you’re 
pretty chirpy. Yours, Clara Alamodb. 


SEATS OE THE MIGHTY.— No. 18. 

The Fashoda (Stumbling) Block Chair. 

A very stout Freuch chair, made of the best 
material, of patriotic design and highly popular at 
the moment acroEB the Channel. Used at one tune 
to carry the tricolour across an insalubrious part of 
Egypt, but since happily relieved and returned to 
France. Periodically uamaged by an excess^ of 
moisture, which recurs upon sight provocation. 
This chair is greatly admired in England, although 
it was at one time used by an unscrupulous pohtical 
party as a stumbling-block to tr^ up a wflLknown 
general. [From the Military Museum ; Paris.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLtAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Wednesday, May 31. — 
A fine day and, withal, the Derby Day. 
School re-opens after Whitsun Holidays. 
Occasion seems created for a count out. 
A private member’s bill holds the stage. 
The Government Whips don’t keep the 
door in the Lobby ; in fact, they have gone 
out by it. Her Majesty’s Ministers take the 
liberty of extending their holiday. John 
o’ Gorst in sole possession of Treasury 
Bench, save when Jesse Codlings from 
time to time enters, and wanders over its 
three acres in search of the cow. Front 
Opposition Bench by comparison quite a 
populated place. C5.-B. there brisE and 
early, supported by quite half-a-dozen col- 
i leagues. 

That promising against forebodings of a 
count. Eobson, Q.C., begins to cheer up. 
It is his day and his bill, the latter designed 
to secure an added year’s education for the 
children. Soon as Speaker takes the Chair 
becomes clear that the bill isn’t going to be 
wiped out because there ’s no quorum. At 
least two hundred present ; a great thing 
[ for an ordinary Wetoesday ; a marvel for 
the Derby Day. Successive divisions show 
that majority are on the children’s side. 
Only Lancashire won’t have the bill, which 
is calculated to interfere with trade. So 
Lancashire members band together, resolved 
to prevent it getting through Committee- 
st^e at to-day’s sitting, 

Whitbley lives up to his world-wide 
fame. Such a Universal Provider of amend- 
ments never was seen since Irish members 
letired from business of obstruction. Tom- 
linson, sitting above gangway, gaped with 
admiration. Here was a Heaven-born 
leader, a man whose deft fingers could put 
the bobbins on the Parliamentary spindles 
and remove them when filled. Lancashire, 
like Todgers's, could do it when it liked. 

In spite of overwhelming majority, it did 
the Half-Timers Bill. Made speeches, took 
hopeless divisions, walked humbly but 



“lEEESPOKSIBLE EEIYOLITY.’» 


An impression of Sir W. Harcourfc in the Outer 
Lobby, June 1. 



TOO MUCH FOE THE SOUTHEONS. 


Sir Ij-w~s Wlv^r, “ Man, it wid tak’ mair than twa cockneys to move ut I I wouldna wish to be 
boastfu’, but ic tak's a braw cawmell laddie Me mysel* to toss sic a bonny ‘ caber M 

Sir L-w-s MHv-r, Mr, H-nb-ry, Mr, Sfc-dm-n, Mr. P-ok-rsg-11. 

firmly in the steps of the lamented Joseph the month of June. He solely represented 
Gillis Biggar. Speaking in metaphor, it Her Majesty’s Ministers, Lord Spencer 
kept the pot a-biHng till half-past live was appearing for Her Majesty’s Opposition, 
reached. After that hour on Wednesdays With characteristic modesty refrained from 
debate may not be prolonged. So Robson, taking seat on Front Bench. Never was a 
Q.O.’s, little biU, having been brought up man to push himself to the front. Duke of 
almost within touch of the goal, dropped Northumberland here. Understand when 
out of the running. one gazes on his manly face what Sark 

“ They may say what they like about means when he says he would not like to 
Thermopylae,” said Tomlinson, who wasn’t have been at Ghevy Chase ranged against 
at Christchurch without learning a thing or the Percy. 

two, “I think we ’ve shown the world Principal business of the day, according 
to-day that if a pass has to be held against to agenda, was “ Jones’s Divorce Bill.” 
overwhelming numbers, the Spartan spirit What happened to Jones or to his bill dififi- 
stiH survives in Lancashire.” cult to say. Procedure in Lords embarrass- 

Busimss done* — The Half-Timers Bill ing to the commonalty. Lord Morlby, 
successfully obstructed. Chairman of Committees, stands at Table 

Home^of Lords,^Thursd^* — Peers came with paper in his hand, mumbles some- 
back to work to-day, bubbling with energy, thing that sounds like “ read a second time, 
True they are a day later than the Commons mum mum mum ; read a third time, mum 
in buckling to after the holidays. But they mum mum. Committee.” Sits down, 
started some days earlier, which makes Lord Chancellor gets up. says something 
things straight. Plenty of room to swing a to the same effect, with additional remark 
cat if any one had felt uncontrollable desire that sounds like “ Content ” or “ Not Con- 
f or the occupation. The Woolsack crowded, tent.” Then it’s all over with Jones; 
Bishop of London sharing it with Lord Lords go home, feeling they have deserved 
Chancellor. Elsewhere nearly empty weU of their country, 
benches. Grand Cross, in white waist- Business done* — Supply in Commons, 
coat, emblematic of Summer, came in with Jones’s case on in the Lords. 
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L’OPULENTO. 


• (Vide “ Punch, May 31.) 

Hence, hateful Poverty, 

The brat of Filth and Squalor misbegot I 
Drag out thy wretched lot 
Wet-nursed by drunken Brawl and Misery. 
Hence to some noisome lair 
Where Alcohol exhales her poison’d breath 
Of Pestilence and Death, 

What time in that fierce battle for bare life, 
Tiger-like, man and wife 
Famished, do tear and rend each other 
there. 

come, thou Goddess, fair and kind, 
Gorgeous in the gems of Ind, 

Lapped in beauty, bred in health. 

Hail, thou golden Goddess, Wealth I 
No longer let me wearied go 
ym In jolting ’bus to Pimlico, 

Nor travel that dark Sty^an round. 

Cavern’ d in the Underground. 

when men homeward hie, 

/cXm/ mUSl/ Mi winged hansom westward fly, 

Or let my spanking bays, still faster, 

^ Convey me home, their lord and master. 

should Appetite remind 
That as yet I have not dined, 

Let me to the Club repair 
When the chefs are busy there. 

Man is human, and, they say, 

Mmi betwixt your pot-house steak 

And the dinner I would take, 

(H V What a chasm ! As for drink, 

///> Show me the slave who dares to think 

His miserable cider riant 

, , A patch upon my Chdteau-Bricn, 

Some love twist, and others brag 
Of the pungent joys of shag. 

- Faugh 1 Bring me the weed that grew 

‘ waves of Cuba blue, 

V . Mellow’d to a tender age 

In some cedar hermitage. 

_ On downy couch reclined, I 

^ - Would watch the smoke clouds curling by, 

. T^ 7 *1 T 7 T , . » > Caxeless of all save idle themes — 

Ecmst Dealer. " 'E ’s A good ’Oss. But I must tell yee, 'e ’as one eauit-’e ’s g jg^ ^ ^ ^ dreams I 

A LITTLE GIVEN TER RUNNIN AWAY WITH YER. 

QlienU “ Ip that ’s all, he ’ll do splendidly. That last Horse I had op you was These delights if thou canst give, 

GIVEN TO R-UNNiNG AWAY WITHOUT MB.” Wealth, With thee I mean to live. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE, 

“ Well, After All ” (Hutchinson), Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 

latest novel, might truthfully have been called “ Better After AIV 
One going through a series of experiences is ever prone to regard 
the last as the best or the worst. Yielding to that human 
infirmity, my Baronite, familiar with Mr. Moore’s latest works, 
is disposed to think he here excels himseh. Perhaps he doesn’t. 
Certainly he has done uncommonly well. The plot is admirably 
constructed, its unsuspected secret preserved to the very last page, 
where it is flashed forth in an effective scene. The study of the 
woman whose Knight loves and rides away, leaving her faithfully 
nourishing her affection to find him coming back after many years 
utterly indifierent, is good. More lightly painted in, but not less 
effective, is the figure of the faithless Knight, and his unfeigned un- 
consciousness that he had made so d^ a mark on a woman’s heart. 

Bohespierre and the Bed Terror (Hutchinson) is an attractive- 
looking book. The subject, always of deathless interest, is just now 
freshly revived for the British reader by the play at the Lyceum. 
A glance down its table of contents increased the zest with which 
my Baronite approached it. But alack 1 Dr. Jan Ten Brink, even 
with the assistance of Mr, Hedeman’s translation, cannot over- 
come the obscuration, not to say the incoherency, of the Dutch 
language as it strikes the unlearned Saxon. If Mynheer Jan Ten 
Brink is an average specimen of his race, in matters of narrative 
the fault of the Dutch is lack of lucidity. There is no sequence in 
his chapters, which begin anywhere and. land the bewildered reader 
nowhere particular. 

Seven cities, we are told, contended for the honour of being the 
dead Homer’s birthplace: cities “through which, when living, 
Homer begged his bread.” At least seven religions and anti- 
religions have claimed Shakspearb as their own. The Baron’s 
opinion is that in no case has the claim been made out. There is 


not evidence sufficient to show what Shakspearb' s religious 
opinions really were, or whether he really had any. But there is ; 
enough evidence to show what they were not ; and this has been i 
done in a very skilful and scholarly way by the late Mr. Simpson 
and the living Bev. 8 . Bowden, between them, in the volume * 
just published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. By the very 
simple and straightforward method of letting his writings speaH 
for themselves, they show clearly that “ Shakspearb was not on 
the winning side in his day in politics or religion, that he carefully 
avoided all those appeals to popular prejudice about monks and 
mms, popes and cardinals, which form the farcical element of so 
many plays of his time ; nay, more, that in adapting old plays he 
carefully expunged every satire of the ancient faith,” Beyond 
that nothing is clear. He kept his convictions to himself, and said 
“ nothing to nobody,” which, in the Baron’s experience, is rather 
the way of people in the present day, who, like him, are actors 
first and dramatists afterwards. It may not be a very heroic way. 
But it isn’t every one who has a taste for martyrdom. Tms 
BeUgion of Shahspeare is, in the Baron’s judgment, a very clear, 
candid, and conclusive bit of work. The B. de B,-W. 

Noisy Dogs. — ^Lord Suffield, when annoyed by the barking of 
dogs that rudely interrupted the flow of his lordship’s eloquence, 
told the secretary, according to the Daily Mail, “in somewhat 
petulant tones” to “stop those dogs barking.” His lordship 
naturally was hurt to think that any of his audience should lose a 

F liable of his speech. He might have said, Shakspearianly, when 
“ Ope my lips, let no dog bark I ” or, from the gentle Dr. Watts, 
he could have smilingly quoted, with gracious condescension, 

“ Let dogs delight 
To bark,” 

and then his lordship’s speech might have “ been taken as read,” 
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Ee, “We had better hurry, Miss Gwen. There’s a Thun- 
derstorm COMING.” 

She, “Oh, I’m not afraid. Are you?” 

He. “Not for myself. But you forget how Attractive tov 

ARE I ” 


OPEKATIO NOTES. 

Saturday, June 8,— A mad nifflit, my masters, at the Opera. 
Melba as Lucy, not “ W. H,” “ of that ilk,” but “ of Lammermoor.” 
Too hot to be very lunatic, so Madame Melba, singing splendidly 
{ga va sans dire, naturally, as it’s all vocal), was sana in corpse 
sano, and just about as mad as a bonnet-maker in comparison with 
a hatter. Great ladies’ night ; the weaker sex being engaged in 
diplomatically dining, in order to celebrate Her Majesty’s birthday. 
M. Sal:6za, “ scotSied and kilt,” was excellent as Mdga/tao, 
Henceforth, “ M. Saleza” must be translated as “Mac Bal^iza.” 
Delightful to hear once again “ The old, old sons,” and the famili^ 
Donizetti “ toons,” that have been for the better part of this 
century sung by the finest of voices, played by the grandest of 
orchestras, chorussed by the most powerful of choruses, ground to 
powder by organ-men, blown to bits by brazen German bands, 
and after all this, still the compositions come up as strong as ever, 
with Melba, our “ Advance Australia ” prima-donna, to infuse into 
them additional vitality. So “on they goes again.” The fact that 
the ‘ ‘ Fourth of June ” was being celebrated at Eton on this night (the 


3rd), and that the birthday festivities were rampaging everywhere 
“round the town,” and that the weather was prematurely warm, 
all this ought to have had an appreciable effect on the quantity 
and quality of the audience. JBut it hadn’t. Every one was 
enthusiastic, and every one did their best, not forgetting “ Sweet 
AUce,” played in her most amiably sympathetic style by MUe. 
Baubrmbistbr. 

Monday, — Faust, “/ci {cesovr) on po/rle fra/ngais,^^ Melba, the 
two Db Ebszkbs, Mile. Olitzka (a name that somewhat recalls 
Mazeppa, only his young lady was OUnsha), Batjermbister- Singer 
of course, and Monsieur Albers, aU singing in French. Therefore, 
this being an educational performance, the operatic management 
makes an extra charge; and on Tuesday night again, for Die 
WalkUre, up goes the price of stalls, just five shillings’ worth more 
value than on the Fa/ust night. We wish they may get it, and we 
hope they do. Make hay while the sun shines ; as you make your 
hay so you must lie on it, with other proverbial philosophy at 
the Operatic management’s option, while yeii the National Opera 
House is only “ in tne air ” — ^but it ’s an air that is likely to become 
very popular. Poor Jean dh Bbszkb 1 Does any one remember the 
linen-draper’s advertisement, “ Try our stout J ean ” ? WeU, that 
is what the hot weather did to-ni^t ; it “ tried our stout Jean ; ” 
so, M. Saleza was his most excellent remplagant. Then Signor 
Ancona replaced the absent Albers, and being a thoroughly 
dramatic artist, the part did not suffer. 

Thursday, — Change of weather. Cool night. Cool audience, 
apparently taking as a matter of no particular importance the 
revival of Mozart’s delightful Don, represented on this occasion by 
a first-rate singer, but no “great shakes ” as an actor, Signor Scotti, 
who, as Mr, Vmcent Crurmnles might have written in a local paper, 
despite his name, does not come from North of the Tweed, having 
been born in Naples. Edouard de Beszkb as Liporello and 
M. Gillibbrt as Masetto were the too not very “ low ” comedians, 
each of ’em being about six feet high ; Edouard being all that, and 
a trifle to spare. Their “business,” which is evidently a pleasure 
to them, was the “ conventional comic ” of old Italian Opera which 
still causes not a few simple-minded people to smile. Edouard’s 
singing was faultless. Mile, Zi^lih db Lussan was, as heretofore, 
a charmingly skittish Zerlina, who, with a few years more experi- 
ence of this wicked world, might develope into a Ga/rmen, Madame 
Nordioa crowned her former success as Donna Elvira ; and Lilli 
Lehmann— a “ Mi ” most artistically painted without injury to her 
Miship— excellent as Dorma Anna. M. Salignao as Don Ottavio 
performed excellently the most trying part of male chaperon (with 
a mask and a song) to the wicked Don's two sadly deceived black 
sheep. * 

Friday, — Flying Dutchman : his last flight this season. 


Iiittle Fish are Sweet.” 

Until to-day, excepting “camlet,” 

Where was the word to rhyme with “ Hamlet ? ” 
But now in Times, June 6, there ’s “ samlet.” 


Answer to Correspondent. — ^Ignoramus bets Noodle that 
“ Salle Erard” is a distinguished rival of “ Sarah Bernhardt.” 
Of course, Noodle loses. 



Suggestion for a new style of Swiss Mountain Climbing. The Automobile S??itchba.ck Watershoot Express. 
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ANOTHEE OONFEEENOE. 

A PEW days ago my neighbour Jones 
came to my house, and demanded to see 
me. I saw him,. He was very angry. He 
said my cat had scratched up some of the 
best dowers in his garden. I told him I 
was very sorry, but I really could not 
exercise much control over the cat. He 
remarked that 1 should not need to do 
much in that way for the future, seeing 
what a little remained of my cat after the 
intervention of his dog, but that that was 
not the question, which was, how about 
his ruined flowers ? This roused me, and 
I called him a cowardly ruffian to set a 
savage dog on a poor, feeble cat. Where- 
upon the conversation became general, so 
to speak, and continued on the same terms 
after Jones had picked himself up at the 
bottom of my front steps, and was shaking 
his fist at me from the other side of the 
garden gate, a performance which 1 per- 
ceived somewhat indistinctly since myleft 
eye had been temporarily closed by his 
right hand. 

As Jones, still addressing me, entered, his 
own house, our mutual friend Tomkins came 
along. “Hullo, Smith,” he asked, “what 
on earth ’s the matter ? ” I told him. I 
also gave him to understand that the next 
part of the performance would be in the 
police court. Had we been Parisians, 
swords or pistols would have settled the dis- 
pute. “ Stuff and nonsense, my dear 
fellow,*’ he said, “ don’t make fools of your- 
selves in public. The last fashion in 
quarrels is not a summons or a duel, but a 
conference.” After a long argument he 
convinced me. Then he went to see Jones. 

An immense time elapsed, daring which I 
bathed my eye at intervals. At last Tomkins 
came in. “ It ’s all right,” he said, “I’ve 
convinced him at last. You meet at my 
house to-morrow evening after dinner, say 
nine o’clock.” 

I went. Tomkins is rather fond of cere- 
monious meetings. He is chairman of a 
company, is on the committee of two clubs, 
and sometimes presides at public dinners. 
I was ushered into his library, as it is called. 
He had arranged three chairs round the 
table, and pens, ink, and paper on it. He 
sat at the end; Jones and I at each side. 
Jones had a great bump on his forehead 
and seemed to have sprained his left wrist, 
but I fancy my black eye was more notice- 
able than his injuries. He and I were coldly 
distant in demeanour. 

Tomkins began the discussion. He said 
it was a very unfortunate dispute, origin- 
ating in a somewhat trifling mischance. 
(Here Jones and I cried “ No, no I ” at the 
same moment.) Well, perhaps not trifling, 
but still arbitration was better than any 
appeal to force. If either could suggest 

any compensation Here Jones said he 

wouldn’t have taken five pounds for those 
flowers, and I said that I valued that cat 
far beyond any mere shop price, whereupon 
the wretched Jones remarked that she 
wouldn’t be worth much at any shop now, 
and I was only checked by Tomkins, who 
suggested that the question only needed 
to be thoroughly discussed, to be thrashed 

ont But the word “ thrashed” was an 

unfortunate one to use, and it was nearly a 
quarter of an hour before he could pacify 
that howling cad Jones, who spoke so loudly 
that I could hardly make myself heard even 
by shouting. 

After this Tomkins finished his opening 
speech rather abrupt^, and invited Jones, 
whose name in alphabetical order came be- 
fore mine, to address the conference. To 



A TESTIMONIAL- 



mtU B(yu (wrUmg to his Schoolmaster). “Everybody at Home is delighted with the 
Progress I have made at yoitr School. Why, when I came to you I knew nothing, 
AND now, even in THIS SHORT TIME, I KNOW TeN TIMES AS MUOHI” 


please Tomkins I sat silent as long^ as I 
could, but when that beast Jones said my 
cat had disturbed him night af fcer night with 
the most fiendish noises, and that he was 
glad his dog had settled her, I told him 
plainly that he was a liar and a murderous 
blackguard, and if Tomkins and the table 
had not been between us, the conference 
would have ended at that moment. 

Then it was my turn to speak. Having 
much more command of my temper than 
the violent ruffian Jones has of Jiis, and 
still trying to please my host, I began in 
the most moderate^ language. I soon 
warmed with my subject, and should have 
said much more had not the miserable 
Jones, contrary to all precedent at con- 


ferences, cut short my remarks with his 
inkstand. I had just do^ed it, and had 
retorted with miae, when Tomkins, remark- 
ing that we were not in the Austrian 
parliament or on a French race-course, 
requested us to leave. 

So our conference was a complete failure. 
The only result is that the brute Jo]^bs and 
I are more hostile than ever, and that 
Tomkins speaks to neither of us. 


Gram for Legal Exam.—H asked to 
“ explain the meaning of ‘ a Charter Party,* ” 
be sure to exhibit your accurate legal and 
historical knowledge by replying, “ A Baron 
in the time of King John.*^ 




il/h\y L 


“THE COMING RACE.” 

Evolution of thb Ambbioan Seat. OETTiNa the WBiaHT well fobwabd. 


THE FOBTTJNE OF WAB. \ 

{A fragmetit of a MiUUiry Bomcmoe, to he ^ 
vubUshed a few years hence,) 

[ “ Tke long-proposed introduction of motor-cars j 
inio ttie Army for transport purposes is on tte ^ 
point of acoomplislanisnt/* — The Outlook.'] . 

. . . “ Comrades I ” cried tlie proud Gene- 
ral, addressing his troops (standing around 
him in the circular square ordered by the 
latest drill-book), “at last we are about to 
reap the reward of our exertions. Thanks to 
our trusty motor-cars, we have traversed the 
desert at an average speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour. Ojir casualties have been 
few and insignificant. A dozen or so of the 
engines blew up, but not more than fifty 
men perished by these accidents. We have, 
indeea, to mourn the loss of some of the 
76th Dragoons, whose motor-car went 
wrong in its steering, and rushed at express 
speed into the middle of a lake. And not a 
few of our heroes have been arrested by the 
native police on the charge of furious 
driving, with the result that they now 
Ift n g iiiflb in dungeons, awaiting bail. But 
what are these trifles, compared with the 
glory that will soon be ours ? The enemy 
are now within thirty miles of us — a distance 
which, with a little extra pressure, we can 
cover in an hour. So, forward I Mount 
motor-cars 1 Tie down the safety- valves 1 
Seize starting-levers 1 Now, when I give the 
wordl Are you read ” 

At this moment a grey -haired officer 
interrupted him. 

“ Alas, Sir 1 ” he cried, “ we cannot ad- 
vance I It is impossible I ” 

“ Impossible echoed the General, in 
amazement. “ Why ? ** 

“ For the very good reason that~w;e rtm 
out of oil I ” 


A loud groan burst from the army on 
hearing the dreadful news ; the voice of the 
General himself shook as he replied : 

“ Then, for once, we must ride.** 

“You forget, Sir,** said the other, “ that 
nowadays we have no horses. Shall we — 
march ? ** 








OFEICIAL AimOXnsrCEMENTS. 

[“The ‘Birthday Honours* were published a 
fortnight ago.** ... . a 

“ The proper style and title of the Poet Laureate 
is still Mr, Alprbd Austin.’*] 


“ No I ’* cried the intrepid leader. 
“March? Never I Death before dishon- 
our I Men, your General may have to die a 
rather unpleasant death; but never, in this 
scientific age, never will he insult you by 
suggesting that you should walk I’* and 
rapturous cheers from the army greeted 
this noble utterance. But just when hope 
was dying in every breast, and the only 
possible course seemed to be to wait 
patiently until the enemy attacked and 
destroyed them, a small motor-car with 
red-hot bearings whizzed through the crowd 
and stopped before the General. Need we 
mention that its driver was none other than 
Henry db Plantagbnet ? (He *s my her 9 , 
of course, and he went out scouting on his 
own account — as heroes do — ^in the last 
chapter.) 

“Sir,” he cried triumphantly, “I have 
news, great news I ** 

“ Well ? *’ said the General. 

“ Yes, it is a well, a well of natural petro- 
leum, in fact, which I have discovered not 
half-a-mile away 1 *’ 

The General clasped his hand, while the 
army roared themselves hoarse with delight. 
And, an hour later, only a faint flicker of 
dust on the horizon showed where the 
expedition was scurrying towards the 
doomed enemy^ 

At th.e Village Cricket Match. 

Umpire {carried/ away hy enthusiasm on j 
seeing the young Sgui/re send a hall hard to 
leg). Well hit. Master Arthur, well hit I 
{Bemembering himself,) But don’t make no 
short runs 1 

a ' 

e Eiders invariably “ sent to Coventry.** 

» -—Jockeys. 
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LONDON THE BEAUTIFUL!?). 

(By Z. T. X.) 

[An American lady, who has journeyed in every part of her own country 
and Europe as well, writes to the Daily Telegraph of June 8 to say that she 
givts the palm for beauty to our Metropolis, the only blemish being the 
shabby appearance of its ’bus-conductors.] 

iEsTHBTiOALLY London is a place of pure delight ; 

No other city in the world ’s as grateful to the sight — 

So says a lady Yankee 1 

She ’s gone through Europe’s capitals, the States from East to West, 
But finds there ’s only London town that ’s perfect — ^for the rest 
She wouldn’t give a thank ’ee 1 
Yes, what is there that ’s picturesque in Italy or Greece 
Compared with our advertisements, our slums that never cease, 
Our statues like the GrijBfin ? 

Where else such palaces (of gin), such haunts of perfume rare, 

As Oovent Garden, Bethnal Green, such nectar-laden air 
As Cockney noses sniff in ? 

Though Venice boast her gondolas, and Stamboul its caiques, 

The lover of the Beautiful our penny-steamer seeks, 

For Wapping beats Bellagio ; 

Who cares for Tokyo’s jinricksha or Torontonian sleigh, 

Or smart Parisian petrolette, when faery growlers stray 
Through London streets adagio ? 

Elysian is the Underground, the Strand ’s a beauty spot, 

In fact, in all this paradise, there ’s but a single blot 
Upon our city’s ’scutcheon 1 

That is, the ’bus- conductors’ dress, whose shabbiness gives pain 
To undefeated Anglophiles like our Am&ricaim 
E’en distantly to touch on 1 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Intimate China Mrs. Aechibald Little calls her book, just 
published in a handsome volume by Hutchinson. A more fas- 
tidious person than my Baronite might quibble about the title, 
which perhaps will not stand too close inspection guided by the 
usance of the language. But it expresses, if awkwardly, what 
Mrs. Little means — ^that she is not a mere globe-trotter, but has 
really lived m China, and has studied the people in their horne- 
life in regions rarely visited by a European. The result is a series 
of vivid pictures, the word-painting assisted by some of the most 
successful and interesting photography yet presented in a book. 
Coming out almost simultaneously with Lord Chaeles Bbebs- 
foed’s work, it serves as an admirable supplement. “ Our ” Lord 
Chaeles, travelling on behalf of Chambers of Commerce, notes 
and records all that is worth knowing about the commercial re- 
sources and openings, the naval and military armaments of China. 
Mrs. Little comes along and tells us how the Chinese live at 
home, how they work, play, worship, marry, and are buried. On 
the whole the testimony is favourable, throwing a flood of light on 
this stiU scantily-known human bee-hive. 

Mr. Alfebd Lubbock’s Memories of Eton a/nd Etonians (John 
Mueeay) will be found most interesting by those whom it specially 
concerns. The ’materials gathered by tne memorialist are com- 
paratively so scanty, that its title mi^t have been more correctly 

E ven as “ Short Memories.” Mr. Lubbock, one of the many 
UBBOCKS maxi^m, majores, mmimif and minimissimi, whose 
names appear on Etonian School-lists, went to the college in 1854 
to t ike his place in ” Lower School,” and left in 1863, when, as he 
says, he coifld yet have remained a couple of years, seeing that he 
was only eight years of age when he went there. Nowadays, as 
the Baron is informed, boys are not admitted until they_ have 
attained the ripe age of twelve. Mr. Lubbock devotes himself 
chiefly to cricket and cricketers, though occasional reference is 
made to “the boats,” which constitute the feature in the recreation 
of the great Public School. The Captain of the Eleven is imdis*^ 
tinguished by any uniform, whereas the Captain of the Boats is 
gorgeous, but even he pales before the glories of the real little^ live 
admiral with cooked hat, sword, pumps, and pink silk stockings, 
who condescends to steer the Mona/rcht It may be that most of the 
stories of BEawteby, Cookbslby, Bethel the Bursar, Plumptrb, 
and others, Mr. Lubbock put aside as too well known to bear repeti- 
tion. Perhaps so. The book, however, will command the^ atten- 
tion of Public School cricketers generally, and being evidently 
animated throughout by the most sincere affection for “ the Old 
Place,” it is sure of a hearty welcome from all young, elderly, or 
old Etonians. 

As Mr. Aethue W. aBeckbtt has in the most “ affectionately 
respectful ” manner dedicated his book, entitled The Modern Adam; 

Mow Things are Done (and published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett), to “ Afr. Fv/nchf* it is not for the Baron, as Mr* P.’s 



SOMETHING LIKE PRESERVATION. 


Irate Individual. “Aeb you awaeb, Sir, that you are Fishing 
in Preserved Water?” 

^Arry {not quite so innocent as he would appear). * ‘ Preserved 
Water I And is all the Fish pickled, then ? Bless’d if I ’ve 

SEEN ANY LIVE ’UNS ABOUT.” 


representative, to offer any criticism on this handsome present, 
any more than it would be the duty of Mr, Punches Keeper of the 
Punchian Stables to examine the mouth of an Arab steed pre- 
sented by some grateful donor to Mr, Punch, and to express an 
opMon on its probable market value. No one would think of 
offering to Mr, Punch anything that was not the very best of its 
kind, and therefore does it not logically follow that the entertaining 
work here mentioned is one for which Mr, Pwnch, with his hand 
on his heart, expresses, with all the eloquence of emotional silence, 
his deepest gratitude, and most sincere admiration ? V&rh, sa/p. 
Praise indeed, is such approbation from Magister Punchkts, r>er 
The Baron de B.-W. 

MY FAYOUEITE SONG. 

{By One who does mt Smg.) 

My favourite song is not “ The Pi/rate Kimg,'' 

“ Let ’em all come / ” or “ Now we sha’n’t belong ! ” 

Nor do I count “ A Uttle bit of String ” 

My favourite song. 

Such ditties as may please the unthinking throng 
To me no meed of thundered plaudits bring. 

Yet, lady mine, I think ’tis not far wrong 
To say that my poor voice shall resonant ring 
With all its weakness made exceeding strong, 

When, trying to “ sing your praises,” I shall sing 
My favourite song. 


Was Hamlet Fat? — “Fatl of course he was fat,” observed' a 
great Shakspearian actor. “In my time I have played many 
parts, and I tell you, my dear boy, that Hamlet is one of the 
‘ fattest * paarts goin^ Why, Hamlet is all ‘ fat.’ You should see 
me play the Moody Lane.” But we escaped that. 
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PINEBO’S “POP.” 



A CONTRAST. 

Me. BiGtWIG, THE EMimEHT Q.C., AND HIS ClEEK. 


The spirited author of The Gay Lord Quests was_ inspired by the 
happy thought of introducing on to the stage, in the course of 
the third act of this piece, a bottle of “ fizz,” in order to add to the 
sparkle of his already brilliant dialogue. Lord Q, tastes the wine 
and praises it ; so does somebody else in the play, the lady, if we | 
rightly remember, whom he comes to visit at night on the occasion ! 
when they have this bottle of “ Pop ” between them. We are 
ly^minded of the Pop-ularity of this comedy by receiving a wine- 
merchant’s advertising circular quoting Mr, Pinbko’s introduction 
of this brand into his play as a special recommendation of it to 
public favour. 

All the world knows that Mr. Sims, Dramatic Author, has con- 
ferred a benefit on those whom Providence has afilicted with 
baldness by his invention of a “ capillary attraction ” or “ extrac- 
tion ” which, we believe, has achieved an almost world- wide repu- 
tation, and which may be handed down in bottles as a Hair -loom 
through many generations. What is the “next article” that our 
dramatic authors will place before the public ? In the glorious 
days of old Christmas Pantomime, the clown used to exhibit some 
elaborate** tricks,” which were boldly labelled as advertisements, 
and, like those painted on the scenes and once, only once, on a 
“ curtain,” were, we believe, regularly paid for as such, just as 
the proprietors would have paid for “spaces” on hoardings and 
in railway stations. 

If tins fashion be generally adopted by our present dramatists who 
will find “ spaces ” in their dialogue for allusions to wine -merchants, 
hair-dressers, tailors, upholsterers, &c., &g,, then the sharp 
manager producing a Shakspearian play ought to derive a con- 
siderable profit from similar introductions into the text of the 
** Divine WILLIAMS,” which is full of “ modem instances.” Macbeth' b 
** 8o foul and foMr a day,^^ might afford a chance for references to 
barometers, or to the manufacturer of waterproof coats and capes. 
“ Stands Scotland where it did}" will serve as a text whereon to 
hang the time-tables of excursionist hohday tickets and cheap 
fares. “ J know a hank ” is evidently suggestive ; so also, “ How 
far that Utth candle throws his beams" would bring out the^ ad- 
vantages of electric lighting; while Hamlet's mention of his “ inky 
cloak” and “ suit of sables ” would offer first-rate chances to the 
providers of mourning and seal-skin mantles and wraps. 

In fact, a Shakspearian revival would be a very mine of 
advertising wealth to any manager who should take the straight 
tip for tap (if he went in for wine) from Aethur Bees-WiNO 
Pinero, our premier dramatic author. Acting managers, too, 
must be on the look out for drams for dramas, and by assistance of 
stage manager, and by kind permission of manager and author, 
these allusions could be worked in at rehearsal. 


THE PARTY ‘‘WITH A PAST.” 

[After a Song of O'Shaughnessy.) 

[** They come one after another . . . Lord Rosb- 
BEB.Y, Sir William Harcotjet, Mr. Morlby, 
SirH. Campbell-Bannerman. [A Voice: ‘Let 
them all come.* Zoud laughter — Mi\ Balfour's 
Speech at the Cafe Monico, June 7.] 

I MADE me yet another bower 
For my new love ; 

I sat on every sickly flower 
And planted fresh above ; 

Why win the cuttings not come out ? 
Why are my efforts lost ? 

My old loves come and walk about 
And make a bhghty frost. 

They enter by the good old gate, 

One at a time, 

Scarce otherwise than when of late 
Their love was in its prime ; 

My last— poor Henry — ^tries to smile, 

The braw and canny chiel, 

But I am conscious all the while 
How siUy he must feel. 

The lord who left me on the shelf 
(I loved him most), 

He saunters in and calls himself 
“ A disembodied ghost ” ; 

He has his picnics just the same 
As if he were alive, 

And warmly toasts his widowed flame 
In dregs of ’85. 

The knight, my oldest, loves to sniff 
Bound the gum-trees, 


And snorts to catch the merest whiff 
Of incense on the breeze ; 

With swelling chest and chins aloof. 
And feet that go like lead, 

He rudely trails his wanton hoof 
Over my primrose-bed. 

And one in ghoulish guise will come 
Beneath the stars, 

And wear an eye austere and glum. 
And make a face at Mars ; 

And mutter low of prophets* bones 
And skulls and scattered vaults ; 
And cross himself with pious groans 
For other people’s faults. 

I like to think they keep in touch 
With the old days, 

On^ they manage things in such 
IT ncomfortable ways ; 

And though they pass my latest swain 
With patronising nod, 

I fear the system strikes his brain 
As being rather odd. 

But what if Numbers 1 and 2 
Of those old loves 

With whom I once was wont to coo 
As do the turtle-doves — 

If round a corner each should run 
Against the other’s nose I 
That is the dread that dims the sun, 
And rots the nascent rose I 


La Chanson db la Bepublique,— ** Lin- 
ger longer ^ Loubet t ” 


CEREIG-Y-DBUIDION. 

[“ It is very gratifying to note that already the 
excellent example of Llansannan in commemora- 
ting its worthies is likely to be emulated by other 
localities in 'Wales. Cerrig-y-Dmidion, which 
was the native parish of Jac O-CiANYPORS (the 
Welsh satirist), Owen Mypyr (poet and anti- 
quary). and Talibsyn Hiraethog (poet), is con- 
templating a similar movein<^nt.’* 

South Wales Daily yews.] 

What I shaU thy great ones, like the snow, 
Vanish and be forgotten ? No I 
Thy prophets aU unhonoured go ? 

No 1 Steady on I 
Such Vandalism shall not be 
Charged upon Wales, still less on thee. 
Mother of great men, Ceirig-y- 
-Druidion. 

Wilt thou forget thy Jac, who flew 
In nimble flints of lightning hu- 
-mour, swift and airy as a new 
And bouncy ball ? 

And Owen Myfyr, too — shall none 
Eemember him ? And that last one 
Whose name is greater still, though un- 
-pronounoeable ? 

Is there a scroll of glory ? Yea, 
Shakspbarb and Milton, such as they, 
Have somehow got their names, they say, 
Already on. 

But perish Milton I What care we ? 
Perish your Shakspbarb— who is he 
Beside thy heroes, Cerrig-y- 
Druidion ? 




I HAVE SAT ON THIS STILE 
AND CONTINDED TO SMILE, 
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PARTS OF SPEECH.” 


‘*Good MOKNiisra, Kosib. Shall I find youb Mother at home, 
OR IS she gone out ? ** 

*‘No, ’M, she didn’t been. I SAW SHE AT THE WINDOW WHEN 
I WAS A WENTIN’.” 


THE LION OP THE SEASON’S VADE MECUM. 

Question, What is the necessary attribute of a Lion of the 
Season ? 

Answer, An interesting personality. 

Q, What may that be ? 

A, Something suf&ciently out of the common to attract 
curiosity. 

Q, Does it matter in what shape the novelty appears ? 

A, Very little, as society votes variety to be charming, 

Q. Is a literary Lion nowadays popular ? 

A, Not very, as most people write books. 

Q, Then a man or woman who had not composed a novel at 
some time or another would be a distinct novelty? 

A, Certainly ; but then such a person would be handicapped by 
the probability of being extremely stupid. 

Q. But surely it is stupid to write a bad novel ? 

A, Quite so, but stupider not to be able to write at all. 

Q. Then what is the best mode of becoming a Lion ? 

A, By discovering a new continent or suifering imprisonment 
amongst cannibals for five or six years. 

Q, And what is the reward of such a time of misery ? 

A, A fortnight’s fiting in Belgravia and Mayfair. 

Q. Is this sufficient ? 

A, More than enough. The fawning of Society begins to pall 
after a week’s experience of its clogging sweetness. 

Q. Is there any celebrity other than literary or exploratory 
capable of securing the attention of Mrs. Lbo Hunter and her 
colleagues ? 

A, Prowess in the cricket field is a recognised path to social 
success. 

Q. And has not an amateur cricketer an advantage over other 
competitors for fashionable fame ? 

A, Yes; he can claim his days for matches and his nights for 
rest. 

Q. From the tone of your last answer it would seem that you do 
not consider the lot of a Society Lion a happy one ? 

A, You are right ; but the feted one nas the satisfaction of 
knowing that the fevered notoriety of a brief season is usually 
followed by the restful obscurity of a long lifetime. 


How to Effectually Produce “ Silence in the Banks.” — 
Use the Dum Dum bullets. 


MR. PUNCH’S DRAMATIC RECIPES. 

No. I. — How to write a Celtic Drama. 

(After luitmssing the p^ormcmce of Mr, 
Martyn^s play, ” The Heather Field f') 

Choose for your scene an Irish bog. 
Among brutal Saxons the theory still lingers 
that Ireland is aU bog, and this will give 
vraisemhlcmce to your picture. If you re- 
quire an Interior, an Irisn cabin will be most 
appropriate, for there is another curious 
superstition on this side of the St. George’s 
Channel, that all Irishmen live in cabins. 

For the subject of your drama select 
something gloomy and Scandinavian. It 
is true that the Times says that “ Lunacy 
and surface drainage are not cheerful sub- 
jects for drama,” but your Celt knows better. 
Everything depends on the treatment. Did 
not Ibsen contrive a drama of enthralling 
interest on the subject of the drainage of a 
watering-place? And they say Ibsen is a 
Scotsman by descent, which is next door to 
being a Celt. 

Let your characters be crazy or neurotic. 
You will find Ibsen’s works a perfect store- 
house oi these, and if you “ lift ” one or two 
of them nobody is likely to detect the theft. 
Bita AUmers, or Mrs, Borhman, or that 
sweet thing, Hedda Oahler, would all come 
in useful, and, as your scene is an Irish bog, 
there is an obvious,opening for a Wild Duck. 

If the plot of your play is gloomy, the 
dialogue should be even gloomier. Irish 
humour would be quite out of place on this 
occasion. No one must fiourisn a shiUelah 
or sing “ ZiZZaZoe ” to lighten up the pro- 
ceedmgs, and the stirring strains of The 
Wearing of the Qreen^' must be rigidly 


banished. This paramount necessity for 
gloom will probably place you in a some- 
what difficult position, and may make it 
necessary for you to banish the Irish brogue 
altogether feom your cast. Long experience 
has shown that a Saxon audience invariably 
associates a brogue with latent humour, and 
if anybody laughed it would be all up with 
the Celtic Renascence. 

In writing Celtic drama you should choose 
your critics with some care. Mr. George 
Moore is somewhat headstrong for the 
purpose, and his eulogies will be apt to pro- 
voke the smile which it is your first duty to 
banish from the faces of your audience. 
Mr. William Archer would be your best 
card, if you could persuade him to take a 
favourable view of your dramatic work- 
manship. But if you failed in this (as the 
author of The Heather Field did), I am 
afraid you will have to fall back i^on the 
smaller fry of the Dublin Press. This will 
be one of those distressing cases of the 
prophet who is only honoured in his own 
country. 

When your play has been written and 
produced, let me earnestly counsel you to 
have it translated into Norwegian. This 
wiU enable Great Britain to make some 
return for the inestimable boon of Scandi- 
navian drama under which she has long 
been groaning. It will also be playing on 
an excellent jest on Herr Ibsen, who is 
believed to be somewhat bored with the 
adulation of his admirers in this country. 


On the Course.— 2%stiS[ports^«aw. Backed 
anything ? Second Sjportsman, Yes, — a bill. 

Exeunt severalty,'*^ 


TOBACCO. 

[“Death prom Excessive Smoking. — Aunt 
Peggy Bailey, the oldest maid in the Unitf‘d 
States, ditd on Saturday. She was 112 years old 
last Maich, and had smoked pipes since she was 
eight .’^ — Daily Graphic,"] 

Tobacco, I have loved thee well, 

Thy praises oft my tongue would tell 
What time m meads of asphodel 
With thee I wandered. 

At midnight glowed my kindled clay. 
My fancy firing ; dawning day 
Reddened as o’er thine asnes gray. 
Pensive I pondered. 

Yet had I known the fatal draught 
That m thy curling wreaths I quaffed. 
More deadly than the poisoned shaft 
Of wild barbarians, 

Then had I broken clay and briar, 

And dashed the fragments in the fire, 
Forswearing thee, destroyer dire 
Of centenarians. 

For who thy poison can defy ? 

Thy victims in their thousands die, 
Thick as the butcher’d heaps that lie 
Countless at Blenheim ; 

Nor Time itself can help provide ; 

They that a hundred years defied. 

Fall in their centenarian pride, 

Felled by thy venom. 

Yet haply, spite of all they say, 

I had not broken briar and clay, 

Nor quite so lightly thrown away ^ 

The joy that fills one, 

But lingered on, spite poison slow. 
Another sixty years, or so : 

It takes a century, you know, 

Before it kills one. 




HOPE DEFERRED- 

Jones {who is not feeling very well), *‘How long lid TOtr sAY it would take its to get back 1 ** 
Boatman, “*Bout 'our an* a *arf agin this Tide.’* 


FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 

More Encyclopaedia and further demands 
for eatables from my nephews. Must have 
magnificent digestive organs. Feel quite envi- 
ous. Wonder where on earth one gets “ Poted 
Lopstir ” ? Must enquire of housekeeper. 

“-Dear Uncle Charley,— Wee ve gone to 
the D.” (I tremble 1 What Tuwe they been 
doing, now?) “and there issent a Eooral 
Sport begining with a D” (I breathe again) 
“ unless its Bum Bela or Driling. Drilmgs 
rather sport (but not Booral) wen we rag the 
old Sarjint hear hes 6 foot and was in the 
gards — our Sarjint is an old Blue-gard — 
well yestiddy he sed to Fatty Jones thro 
out your chest so Fatty blew himself out 
and the Sarjint sed no no that aint your 
chest thats your stumick and orl the fellers 
neerly hirst with larfter well thats not a 
Eooral Sport so we pars on to E and we 
carnt think of ennything for that and so F 
comes next and F’s Football of coarse. 
Thanks orfiyfor Postle Orders and sossidges 
munny is orlways usefool but the sossidge 
seasons over ass theres no more fires at 
night in the Doormattry so we carnt cook 
them we tride one ror but it was orfool If 
your housescraper has enny poted Lopstir 
witch she dussent want you mite tell her to 
send sum tins hear Eoplby minor has a 
sister witch he will rite to four sum harepins 
to eet it with thare jest as good as fawks 
and dont want cleening afterwards 

Your affeckshunt nephew Max.’* 
Football , — ^Ass a manly eggsucksize this 


of flags round the ground to keep the cads 
orf and a Ball witch is the senter of a 
traction and round witch the battel most 
feerceley ragis Thares 15 players a side of 
coarse I meen the rugby gaim the uthers 
rot Eech side tries to seese the Ball and 

f et in to Gaol with it If you get a tutch 
own then you are aloud a kik at Gaol and 
if you suckseed theres grate cheers and 
aplaws and i£ you dont orl the feUers say 
'vmata Eotter and I could have dun it easely 
merself and so on We plaid a mash a 
month ago and our fellers orl startidhakking 
and the other fellers sed no hakking aloud 
and the EifEree sed you mussent hak so we 
pretinded to do it hak — I mean ack — sidently 
and by Gum they did get wild the uther 
feUers I meen Football is plaid on a Heeth 
or Commun or uther opin Bpase The Eifl- 
rees tarsk is a invildious one and not to be 
sort after This importent but mutch 
harrisd indyvidgel hass to deside orl points 
ass thay ariee and sumtimes gets bashed | 
over the hed four doing it too Wotever 
your profeshion in life avoid that of the 
Football Eiflree it is too fool of insident. 

Ys , — ^Weeve got a 5s caught hear but I 
dont mutch care for the gaim This gaim 
is also corld Squosh rakkets I mite of 
cared for it only the only time I tride play- 
ing 2 of the big fellers cairn in and sed out 
you go so orl I know is that you play in a 
caught with a ball and along Handel rakket 
but its no good trying to get the caught unless 
your one of the big fellers. 

P.S. — ^Young Stinker was going to send 
sum rot abowt phessent shuting as he thort 
phessent was spelld with F he is a littul ass 
and so beasely iggnerent. 


NOTICE BOAED FOE A FOBEIGN 
EACE-COUBSE. 

Persons are particularly requested not to 
pelt the Head of the State with vegetables, 
and to remember, when expressing their 
sentiments, that ladies are present. 

To assist the police in the exercise of their 
duty ; disturbers of the peace are invited not 
to hide behind parasols and feather boas. 

When shouting at their seniors, young 
men are desired to remove their false noses 
and blue spectacles. 

Insolent politicians in button- holes are in- 
formed that the old arrangement of “pistols 
for two and coflee for one ” was a privilege 
that belonged to their fathers, and one that 
cannot be relinquished without dishonour. 

In brief— French aristocrats are required 
to act as French gentlemen, and not as 
French cads^ 

AT MONTE CAELO. 

AngeUna (sentimentally). Look, Edwin, 
how the dear palms are opening themselves 
instinctively to the golden air, 

Edwin (brutally remembering his losses at 
the table and the long hotel bill). If you can 
show me any palm in the place, human or 


vegetable, which doesn’t open itself instinc- j 
tively to the golden air, I ’ll eat my hat I 
[Angelina sighed jgrofowvdVy, Offid Edwin 
opened Ms purse strings. 

Change in the Temperature. — ^After the 
intense heat, forecasts of slight showers. A 
propos, perhaps, of M. Coqublin’s visit with 
his latest play. Plus gue Bam, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Monday^ Jum 5 . — 
A crowded House with some distinguished 
strangers in the Gallery. Whether “ Bobs ” 
brought Kitchener to watch the fray, or 
whether Kitchener brought “ Bobs” is not 
known. However it be, there they sat, 
neither in the least resembling familiar 
pictures of Napoleon Crossing the Alps. 
The Sirdar, tanned with the fierce sun of 
the Soudan, looked like a bron 2 se image 
among the pale-faced peers who thronged 
the gallery. As for “Bobs,” it wasn’t his 
funeral; he was Just out for the evening 
with a friend. He sat it through, cool, 
alert, quizzical, ready for anything that 
might turn up, on the whole apprehensive 
that there would be no row. 

Nor was there. If proceedings had a 
fault it is that they were a trifle dull. 
Admiral Charlie Berbspord, Y.O., as 
usual, steamed and steered right on to the 
point. Cawmbll - Bannbrman, in adroit 
speech, associated himself unreservedly 
with Prince Arthur in commendation 
of military renown of the Sirdar. But 
hard fate of Leader of Liberal Opposition 
ever compels him to endeavour simultane- 



Cabiil to Gandahar, and Cairo to Khartoum, 
(Lord Kitchener smiles on his cxitics.) 


ously to walk on both sides of the road. 
C.-B. must needs show himself shocked by 
desecration of the Mahdi’s tomb. Others 
voiced same sentiment. 

“ All right,” said Admiral Charlie, “but 
let us be consistent. Here’s your British 
Museum, containing whole rows of mum- 
mies, kings and other respectable gentle- 
men, dug up in Egypt, brought over here 
to make a Londoner’s Bank Holiday. 
Honest John Morley is a trustee of 
British Museum; is therefore responsible 
for this state of things. He shudders in his 
shoes when, as a deliberate act of policy, 
possibility of fresh rallying of Mohamme- 
danism round the tomb of the Mahdi is 
averted. At the same time he ’s got King 
Mtcbbinus and a lot of other old Egyptians 
on show in his museum. How ’s her ’ead 
now ? ” 

“ Yes,” says Sark, “ that was good ; not 
sure that the Irish didn’t go one better. 
When John Morley recalled the fact that 
after the Bestoration the bones of Crom- 
well were dug up and scattered on the 
earth, Irish imembers below gangway 
savagely cheered. All the same, they 
voted against grant to Kitchener, by way of 
showing their horror at treatment some- 



“POOE CEEATURES.” 

(Our artist hastens to explain that the above 
words refer only to certain gentle religious en- 
thusiasts of the Soudan, unfortunately slain on the 
field of Omdurman, who by their virtues and 
their quiet pastoral life have gained the whole 
sympathy of the above gentlemen.) 

thing similar being dealt out to the Scourge 
of the Soudan.” 

Busmess done . — ^A little cheque for the 
Sirdar drawn by a rattling majority. 

Tuesday, — Pretty interchange of high 
courtesy between those puissant knights, 
Lb Sihur Cawmhll-Bannbrman and Lb 
Capitainb Tommy Bowles. Budget Bill to 
the fore ; Alwyne Compton moved amend- 
ment, disclosing quite suspicious familiarity 
with abstruse question of aggregation of 
property for Death Duties. Squire of 
Malwood not in his place. Absence not 
occasioned, every one hopes, by anything 
like serious turn in case of son Loulu. 



Oom Paul dances the PloemfoiLteiii Break-down, or 
Dutch Double-shufde. 


This was to have been Loulu’s wedding 
day. Sun got ujp bright and early ; the New 
Forest put on its best June frock ; but the 
bridegroom-elect, instead of taking his way 
to the church, takes to his bed and the 
happy day is postponed. Only for a short 
time. When Loulu is settled down in his 
new estate, the House of Commons expects 
he wiU give up his time to maintaining the 
family name in the old place. His pleasant 
presence long familiar in the lobby and 
behind the Speaker’s Chair; plenty of 
room for him, and a warm welcome irom 
both sides, when he takes his seat below the 
gangway. 

But that is another story; Le Sihur 
and Lb Capitainb left saluting. C.-B., 
with his genial cynicism, admitted his abso- 
lute ignorance oi the question at issue. “ A 
few may understand it,” he observed, citing 
half-a-dozen names, including that of “the 
Member for King’s Lynn, who knows every- 
thing.” 

Lb Capitainb brought his mailed fist with 
natural grace to the salute. A flush of 
modest pleasure showed itself beneath the 



“THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW.” 

(As suggested by Mr. Balfour.) 

rugged tan of a countenance that has fronted 
hard weather in all latitudes. Conscious he 
had long been of his own infirmity in the 
matter of omniscience. To have it publicly 
acknowledged by so high an authority as 
the Leader of the Opposition was more man 
modest merit dreamt of. Le Capitainb 
not to be outdone by Le Sieur in OTaceful 
courtesy. When opportunity came, he rose, 
and again saluted. “ Sir,” he said, bending 
his stately figure in deference to the Chair, 
“ I never claimed to know everything. On 
the contrary, on some matters I am as 
ignorant as the Leader of the Opposition 
has just confessed himself.” 

Busmess done . — ^In Committee on London 
Government Bill arranged that women 
may not only sit upon the new Councils, 
but may aspire to the aldermanio chair. 
Whether those who are successful are to be 
styled aldermen or aulderwomen is a deli- 
cate question left for the Beport stage. 

Thursday. --B itosim' 3 appearance at Table 
just now sent flutter of excitement through^ 
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Towng Mistress, “This isn't a Clean Knife, Jane.** • 

New Servant, “Isn’t it, Mum? I don’t know how that is. I*m suee it ought to 
BE. The last thing it out was Soap 1 ** 


crowded House. Air thunderous with 
rumour ; talk of Irish obstruction to Vote of 
Thanks to the Army in the Soudan ; Com 
Paul turned rusty; positively declines to 
answer friendly inquiries after the health of 
Mrs. Keugbh ; will have none of Don JosiS’s 
blandishments. What next ? 

Well, here was Eitchib discovered at the 
Table, doubtless the bearer of some porten- 
tous message. House hushed; members 
strained forward lest they should lose a 
syllable of the Minister’s speech. 

“ Sir,” said Eitchib, turning to the 
Spbakbb, whose trained composure was 
scarcely equal to the strain of the moment, 
“ I beg to ask leave to introduce a bill 
dealing with undersized fish.” 

House relieved from vague apprehension 
of evil, broke into almost hysteric^ laughter. 
Peincb Arthub smiled in pleased apprecia- 
tion of success of his little joke. Seems 
easy to do, but requires a good deal of 
thinking out. Effective point was of course 
t 9 place this particular bill in hands of the 
biggest man on Treasury Bench. First 
thoughts turned to Chaplin. After Cabinet 
Coimoil, President of Local Government 
Board and President of Board of Trade 
stood up back to back. Eitchib towered 


burning deck, whence all but he had fled. 
Treasury Bench deserted save for beaming 
presence of J esse Oollings. But what was 
Jie among so many ? Opposition, rampant 
with audacity, radiant with success, pre- 
pared to carry all before them. Jemmy, with 
his back to ms corner seat, stood like Beachy 
Head fronting the turbulent Channel, im- 
moveable, magnificent. Again and again 
the wave of revolution surged round him ; 
temporarily submerged in the cases cited ; 
but think of all he averted. 

And then to be called an importunate 
widow by the very man whose post, tem- 
porarily abandoned, he had held against 
overwhelming odds I 

Business done , — More clattering of China 
on Foreign Of&ce Vote. 


charge. 

” All very well,” said Sark, “ but these 
little successes are sometimes purchased at 
disproportionate cost. We *ve neard of the 
Ministry of All the Talents. How would it 
be if, on review of its general course of 
legislation, the third administration of Lord 
Salisbury were known in history as The 
Undersized Fhh Ministry ? ” 

Business done , — ^Vote of Thanks to the 
Army in the Soirdan. 

Ffida/y,--^*‘ Eeally,” said Princb Arthur, 
when Jemmy Lowthbr once more brought 
ou the subject of Peers interfering 'vnth 
elections to the House of Commons, “the 
importunate widow is not in it with my 
right hon. friend.” 

This sally a great success, but on closing 
night of busy week Jemmy has grounds for 
reflection that he has saved the State. Wed- 
nesday afternoon was wild enough, with its 
gutting of the Service Franchise Bill, its 
triumphant passing through Committee of 
the apparently doomed Half-Timers BiH, 
its near risk of establishing Sunday Closing, 
and the narrow escape of Scotland from 
abolition of the Law of Primogeniture. 

Jemmy was the boy who stood on the 


STATE EEGULATED, AET. 

[Lord Salisbury recently suggested that Art 
should be placed under State regulation.] 

Jan, 2000. — Just passed my Final and am 
now full-fledged E.A. Papers very stiff, 
but knew Chemistry well, and worked out 
correct formula for Turner’s “ Carthage ” 
and Sir Joshua’s Mrs, Biddons," Have 
done with Civil Service Commissions ; now 
for the other kind. 

February, luck to be nephew to 
the Lord Chancellor 1 CJncle Jack has put 
me up to a good thing — decorate West- 
minster Abbey with mosaics — St. Paul’s 
been such a success I Government com- 
mission for £20,000. Opposition nasty; 
impertinent remarks about uncle. Hath 
majority of 150, can laugh at Opposition. 

November, — Prepare designs — Prodigal 
Son in bare legs. L. 0. 0. object ; insist on 
trousers. Point out anachronism, bufc L. C. C. 
adamant. 

May, 2001. — House in Committee of 
Supply. Opposition very rude about my 
Prodigal. Division challenged. Ominous 
drop in majority. Leader of House refers 
matter to Select Committee. Uncle says it 
will be aU right ; he will select committee. 

March, 2004. — Committee report shortly. 
On uncle’s advice, entertain them nobly, 
regardless of digestion. 

August, 2004.-— After sitting four months 
Select Committee miserable fiasco. Chair- 
man suggests that mosaics be adopted for 
Hanwell. Leader refers matter to Hybrid 
Committee. 

Jum, 2007.— H.C.no go. Creditors getting 
unpleasant. Apply to Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer. Says must wait till Committee 
report. Point out that General Election 
is at hand, and if anything should happen ! 

July, 2007. — It has happened. Uncle says | 
the only thing to do is to send in claim for I 
out-of-pocket expenses. Do so. Suggest j 
£12,000. Chancellor of Exchequer asks for 1 
particulars. Set to work, and draw up bill: 

£ 5. d. 

Painting materials, &c. 1 2 Oi 

Hospitsmty, moral and 
physical detriment 12,000 0 0 

Total £12,001 2 Oi 

Painful resemblance to Kruger’s “ little 
bifl.” However, ^op a line to C. of E. 
saying he need not trouble about odd figures ; 
C. of E. willing to give cheque for £1 2s. Q\d,, 
out-of-pooket expenses, but H.M. Govern- 
ment decline to entertain my friends. W ould 
refer matter to a Eoyal Commission. Con- 
sult uncle. He says better take what I can 
get and be thankful. All very well for him : 
he retires on full pay. But £1 2s. Oid. for 
seven years* work I State-regulated Art I 
Bahl 
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This is Mr. Denis O’Brien, who claims descent from the 
ANCIENT Kings of Ireland. But his tretensions just now do 
NOT SOAR above JSCALF A CllOWN. 

“ SARAH’S YOUNG MAN^’ 

Evidently Mme. Sara’s view of Hamlet's character is that this 
youthful Prince, now aged about eighteen, had been as a precocious 
child badly brought up by his injudicious mother, petted by his 
nurses, and spoilt by tutors, governors, and servants. Doubt- 
less PoUmms had frequently been charged with the care of the 
young Prince, and, of course, had allowed OvheUa and the heir 
to the crown of Denmark to be thrown a good deal together as boy 
and girl. The poor old Lord Chamberlain suffered for this culpable 
weakness in atber years, as Hamlet laughs at him to his face, 
chaffs him in company, and actually, when his lordship is seriously 
and respectfully addressing his youthful master, the latter, like the 
comic countryman in Mr, Cnmimles' theatre, pretends to be catch- 
ing a fly, which he finally captures with both hands on the old 
man’s mouth 1 Isn’t that the very act of a mischievous, spoilt 
Prince ? And how appropriately would come from his lips the 
remark that if every one were treated “according to his deserts, 
who would escape whipping ? ’’ 

This is Madame Sara Bernhardt’s Hamlet, She shows him 
as from gay to grave, from lively to severe. He is sharp as a 
needle, he wall speak daggers, but will not use so much as a bare 
bodkin. His lecture to tne professional players, impertinent even 
from an older Prince, is an exhibition of boyish conceit. Yet is 
Sara’s Hamlet^ with all her gammerie, far nearer the ideal Hamlet 
than any Hamlet, including Fbohtbr’s, that this deponent has 
ever seen. All other Hamlets — the male Hamlets, bien entendu — 
have been, in comparison with “ Sarah’s Young Man,” eccentric 
middle-aged youths of from thirty to fifty. 

From the point of view of Hamlet's being an entirely spoilt child, 
allowed to play about and do exactly what he likes, the business 


of the play-scene is of course possible, otherwise, in any well- 
regulated Court, the monkey tricks of even so exalted a personage 
as the young Crown Prince would meet with severe and immediate 
rebuke from his mother. With Ophelia, who is a knowing young 
lady just about a year or so older than Hamlet, and a past mis- 
tress of arts and crafts, an apt pupil of sly old Father PoIotUus, 
Sara’s Hamlet, toujowrs Venfcmt gdU, is delightful. With the Queen 
he is a bully, just the retrioution that a vain, silly mother might 
expect. In the course of the piece, Sara’s Hamlet becomes more 
dignified, and when he is confronted with that egregious ass, Osric, 
he is as serious with him as he had been playful with Polcmms, 

In the fencing scene Sara’s Young Man is a master of the art, 
and her business of whisking Laertes' sword out of his hand, and 
courteously profiering her own for his acceptance is the only 
rationally practical explanation of the exchange of weapons as 
devised by Shakspbarb. All this is excellent, 

CHAGUN A SON GOUT. 

[“ A writer ia the Toynlee Jdecord claims far East London an asstlietic 
beauty of its own. How could any sane man prefer the prim, dismal stucco 
of a west London sc^uare ? ” — JDmly Paper. '\ 

If you wish to be cMc, you will doubtless agree 
No place is so fair as the district marked E, 

But, however my Philistine judgment may trouble you, 

I confess to an old-fashioned weakness for W. 

There may be whose noses do ardently wish 
To sample the savoury joys of fried fish ; 

Let them to Whitechapel, but give me the breeze 
That rustles the leaves of the Serpentine trees. 

Your ’Arry be-buttoned and ’Arrmbt too 

Are sights to be seen like the Tower and the Zoo ; 

But still I prefer, in the matter of mode, 

Your Kensington Gardens to Whitechapel Eoad, 

But I quarrel with no one ; chacun d son gout ; 

A pestilent slum has attractions for you. 

But I ’ll be content with a flat in Mayfair, 

Or a family mansion in Grosvenor Square. 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

'Postle Farm (Blackwood), by George Ford, is the most power- 
ful novel my Baronite has read for a long time. The casual 
reader need not be repelled by discovery that the heroine and 
; some of her early companions speak in the Devonshire dialect. It 
looks bad, but it is easily comprehended, and soon grows to be 
musical. Cathie is quite a new departure among novel heroines, 
real flesh and blood fashioned into profoundly interesting life by 
skilful hands. The picture has for setting the lush lanes, green 
fields, and bordering sea of Devon, peopled with living persons. 
Qramfer, the owner of ’Postle Farm, is particularly delightful, 
“ George ” Ford the wise call the author. There are some subtle 
touches in the portraiture of Cathie that to my Baronite bewray 
the woman. 

To his British Anthologies, in itself a libraiw of delight, Mr. 
Frowdb adds three volumes, issued from the Oxford University 
Press. The first covers the field of time Shakspearb marked 
as his own. From 1617 to 1637, rare Ben Jonson and his 
contemporaries pay tribute. The third is the Milton Anthology, 
dating from 1638 to 1674. In this last we find flowers culled 
from Cowley, Beaumont, Fletcher, Sydney Gouolphin, George 
Herbert, Pembroke, Herrick, Massinger, Walter Ealhigh, 
Suckling, George Wither, and, of course, Milton. One often 
thinks what book he would take to a desert island if his choice 
were limited to a single work. My Baronite plumps for the 
British Anthologies, of which there are to be ten volumes in all, 
covering four centuries of British poesy. It is a happy thought, 
admirably carried out under the editorship of Professor Arbbr, 
The publisher contributes the charm of cunningly selecting Black 
Letter and a tone of rough paper that gives the volume a faded 
look, as if it had come from the private possession of the Reverend 
Robert Herrick or Colonel Richard Lovelace, 

In Orimtations (Fisher Unwin), Mr. Somerset Maugham tells 
some short stories in a style which, though peculiar to himself, 
reminds me at one time of the cynicism of Thackeray, and at 
another of the pleasant humour of Dickens. Not that Mr. 
Maugham is in the least degree either plagiarist or imitator. Per- 
haps in this collection of tales the sketch entitled “ The Punctilious- 
ness of Don Sebastian ” is the most graphic, the most picturesque, 
and certainly not the least amusing in the volume. “ Faith ” were 
better omitted. “ De Amicitia ” is very good, though the finish is 
weakened by the author’s evident dislike of the usual “ so they 
married and hved happily ever after ” termination. 

The Baron db B.-W. 
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THEIE TBXJE VOCATION. 

(By a Sufferer.) 

[A woman in tke Catskill District (New York 
State) has accidentally discovered that blowing a 
horn beneath a tree causes caterpillars to fall from 
the boughs. Organ-grinders and similar per- 
formers have, therefore, been numerously employed 
night and day to grind their machines under the 
trees and lure these pests to their doom. Town 
bands have also been impressed to play TmJc$e 
BoodU^* and other national airs, to the grubs.] 

A USB has been found for the organ-grinder, 
A place for the German band ; 

Then let *em aU^flock to the blessed finder 
Far away in that western land. 

’Tis, discovered at last— their real mission 
In the scheme of sublunar things, 

For the more than superfluous street 
musician, 

The fiend that our ear-drum wrings. 

No more need the dweller in town be tor- 
tured 

By foreign purveyors of noise ; 

They’re wanted instead in each country 
orchard 

(Like Orpheus) to act as decoys. 

For music hath charms, and these baneful 
charmers 

Mid grubs cause a general slump ; 
^^Ycmkee Boodle '' "b too much for their 
nerves— and the farmers 
Pretty soon sweep them up in a lump. 

Let ’s grant to itinerant Swiss and Teuton 
Free fares to the West, one and all ; 

May the insects remember the Apple of 
Newton 

And smother their foes in their fall 1 
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AT A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

‘‘Well, mt dbae Admieal, and how did you Susbp?’* 

*^Not at alii, General. Confounded Butterfly flew in at the Window, and 

WAS FLOPPING AROUND ALL NIGHT— ©OULDN’T GET A WINK OF SLEEP.” 

*‘Ah, DASHED DANGEROUS THINGS, ^ BUTTERFLIES ! ” 


BABD pN THE CHAMOIS, 
j^ccording to the Daily Chronicle the Eaiser 


THE BELLE’S STEATAGEM. 

[Lord Percy complained that the first division 
qualifying women to serve as oounciUors and 
aldermen was taken in a thin Heuse, when 
members had gone to dinner, and the final division 
when most of the members were having tea on the 
Terrace.] 

You who with woman ruthless battle make 
With churlish voice and pen, 

Throw up the sponge, and, beaten, humbly 
take 

Defeat like men. 

What boots it to complsun, the hour you 
chose 

To stay your appetites 


has been in the Tyrol, learning to yodel^ “The stay your appetites 

only thing I do not know,” said William the Gave a long-sought occasion to your foes 

Sccdnd.] To win their rights ? 


Or that Delilah false with witching hair 
Availed your strength to bind— 

That, therewith to the Terrace ohamed, you 
there 

New terrors find ? 

But learn this moral, you whom woman’s 
. grace 

At tea untimely snares. 

Men who would still keep woman in her 
place, 

Must be in theirs. 

Ebfbeshing Idea during the Hottest 
Weather (suggested hy Name of a 
nopula/r cat&rmg JFim).*— “ Per-spires and 
Pond.” 
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A Kule of Three Sum for the New 
Senior Wrangler. 

If Kumar Shri Eanjitsinhji’s name for 
the first few years of his career in England 
was abbreviated into Smith, how are we to 
pronounce the cognomen of Mr. Eaghunath 
P uRUSHOTTOM Paranjpyh, his brilliant fel- 
low-Indian of the recent Mathematical 
Tripos? Is it to be Jones or Eobinson? 
But from the last syllable of the surname, we 
darkly suspect that it is, after all, a case of 
I printer’s “ pie,” and give it up. Q.N.E.F. 


“CONSPUEZ TEOPFOETl” 

Lachbs Loubbttistes 1 Infambs InjutrhsI 
Un Ministerb d’Assommburs 1 

VoiLA le r^sultat des ignobles efforts de 
rabominable Syndicat I Le peuple fran^ais 
a ori 6 “A has Tropfoet I ” Oh, supreme 
injure I Oh, lache canaille I 
Cependant ce ne sont que les mis4rables 
assommeurs qui m’ont hu4, moi, le seul 
patriots en France. Je ne c^derai jamais 
aux inf toes mouchards de Panama 
Conspuez Loubbt I II faut redoubler nos 
efibrts. PiCQUART Iib4r4, Zola chez lui, 
Dreyfus innocent 1 O’est un eauchemar de 
la justice. A bas les juges 1 
Et moi, Hbnri Tropfort, est-ce que je 
peux rester en France, desormais aban- 
donn4e aux Pioquart, aux Zola, aux 
Dreyfus, desormais Tesclave du conspu4 
d’Auteuil et de Taffireux Syndicat anglais- 
juif? Moi, anoien communard, , pour le 
moment allib des ridicules jeunes gens du 


Faubourg St. Germain? Non, mille fois 
non I 

Je n’ai aucune envie de suivre le vaillant 
Christiani en prison. A vrai dire, je ne 
desire que le confortable. Ah, un mot 
Anglais! A bas les Anglais! Cependant 
chez eux on trouve le vrai confortable. 
J’etais trbs-bien U-bas, dans cette viUa du 
Eegent Parc. II ne me manquait rien, sauf 
le soleil de la France. Et qu’est-ce qu’il 
y a de plus gentil que le poUcemcm anglais ? 



SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.— No. 19. 

The ‘*Tod” Eaoing Saddle. 

This saddle, made of buckskin and silk, is of 
Yankee origin, and is designed, in straight running 
lines, after the style of the North. American Indians. 


Pourvu que vous ayez Tair d’un honn^te 
homme, u ne s’occupe point de vous. Pas 
de mouchards, pas d’espions, pas d’assom- 
meursl Voild, une vie agr^able, lorsqu’on 
n’est plus jeune 1 

Esterhazy lui-mSme habite Londres. 
Entre nous, c’est un homme des plus 
inftoes, espion, menteur, faussaire, voleur. 
Et cependant I’Angleterre ne lui refuse pas 
un fume. 

Done je ne crierai plus “ A bas les An- 
glais I ” Si par hasard j’^tais forc 6 de quitter 
ce malheureux pays od les m^pnsables 
bandits de I’inftoe Loubbt m’ont hue, j 
i'irais en Angleterre. Ah, douce tranquil- i 
lite du Eegent Pare ! II faut toiyours varier | 
ses cris selon ses principes. II faut tou- I 
jours varier ses principes selon son en- 
tourage. Jusqu’ici je n’ai pu crier “ Vive 
les Anglais I ” Mais 9 a viendra peut-etre 
plus tard. 

A present il faut redoubler nos efforts ; il 
faut dire des injures, mille fois plus 
violents, d rinftoe locataire de TElysee, le 
m4prisable Panama et au sinistre or^an- 
isateur des assommeurs d’Armenonville, 
rignoble Dupuy. [Here we are forced to 
omit the remamder of M. Tropfort’s vitu- 
deration,"] 

Enfin un dernier mot. Si les Fran^ais, 
salaries ou non-salaries du Syndicat juif, — 
je ne parle plus des Anglais ; e'est un peuple 
hospitalier — orient encore “ Conspuez Trop- 
fort ” je quitterai d, tout jamais ce pays 
ingrat, et 3 ’irai m’instaJler au milieu des 
paisibles policemms de Londres, en face des 
verdoyantes prairies du Eegent Parc. 

Henri Tropfort. 
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BUMBLE’S LAMENT. 

The boundaries of Marylebone parish are causing considerable bother to 
the Vestry. To beat them properly it is necessary to enter a cage in the Zoo 
where a hippopotamus lives. After discussion it was resolved to let the matter 

Which I wish to put it simple -like and clear, 

And the same it didn’t ought to be forgot, 

If you want to find a perilous career, 

Why, a Beadle’s is the wussest of the lot ; 

For it’s “What a howdy- dowdy I Here’s them paupers gettin* 
rowdy, 

And the males is all refract’ry, ’cos the food ain’t satisfact’ry. 
While the females is that silly, they ’re refusin’ of their skilly,” 
And you ’ye always got to be upon the spot. 

Now, I ain’t afraid of nuthink, no, not me I 
As a man, a ’uman man, I ’m braye enough, 

For I ’ve sometimes drunk a cup of paupers’ tea, 

And I ’ye eyen ate a plateful of plum-duff. 

But there ’s limits 1 When the fuss is over hippopotamuses 
With a mouth wot ’s like a chasm, why, it damps your ’thueiasm, 
And I ’d like to see the man ’ll swallow that job — even Dan’l 
With his lions would have found it rather tough. 

Yus, though unbeknown to terror, and I takes 
To danger, like a crowner to a ’q^uest, 

When I looks upon this hanimal, I shakes 
Till my big ’eart is bustin’ through my breast. 

Which I ’ll beat the bounds with any, but there ain’t not very many 
Wot will plunge into the cages wheer sich monsters ramps and rages, 
So, while beg^n* of their pardins for advisin’ of the Guardi’ns, 

1 ’d suggest that they should let the matter rest. 


Another Dictionary. — ^An advertisement appears in the Tvm& 
of a “Funk and Waonalls Co.’s English Dictionary.” As 
Bulwbr’s Cardmal Bichelieu observes, “There’s no such word 
as * Fail,’ ” so, written in English character, there ought to be 
“ no such word as ‘ Funk.’ ” Such a book as this, partly com- 
posed by a Funk, might cause a panic in the City. Perhaps the 
Wag in Wagnalls counteracts the effect. Be it so. You can 
obtain it in “ half Russia ” for three sovereigns (the other “hah 
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posed by a ±i’unk, might cause a panic m the uity. rerhaps the QlIPPPR 

Wag in Wagnalls counteracts the effect. ^ Be it so. You can ourcriD. 

obtain it in “half Russia” for three sovereigns (the other “half Podgson {a recently joined discijple of the gentle craft), “Ah, now I 
Russia” going ten shillings better), and m “full Morocco” the flatter myself that I played that Fellow with considerable 
Moors will do it for you at four guineas and five pounds. skill, and landed him without the Net, too ! ” 


MINOR TROUBLES- 

I.— -Owr Secretary, 

Being a young author, with a young wife, 
who expects a good deal of my society- 
assistance in choosing her dresses, etc.— I 
thought it would be well to have a secretary 
to help me with the more laborious part of 
my work ; but I have long regretted that I 
ever engaged one. I find I waste several 
hours of every day in trying to think of some- 
thing for the secretary to do. He is far too 
willing, too industrious and eager for work. 
He is always talking about “ method,” and 
has a habit of continually ^^maTcmg lists'^ 
that annoys me acutely. He is an excellent 
type-writer, and always longing to exercise 
this art. Certainly I have written very 
little since he has been here, and it is 
doubtful if I ever shall do much during his 
stay. When I retire to my study— a dim 
little retreat, furnished principally with 
tobacco and boots, and with a delightful 
view of roofs from the window — have 
hardly been there two hours when he wiU 
look in and find me still reading the Dcdly 
Mail, When I came down, my wife would 
say— 

“ Well, dear, have you had a good morn- 
ing’s work ? ” and I would answer, “ Oh, 
very fair — ^very fair, indeed.” 

But now the secretary rushes up after me, 
and finds nothing on my desk but a piece of 
beautiful clean blotting-paper. Then he 
looks reproachful. We are both always 
inventing absurd errands for him — ^to get 
him out of the way. He is sent on missions 
not unconnected with millinery, to explain 


what is the latest moment until which my 
wife can support existence without her 
new hat. Once I lent him to a musical 
friend, to help to get up a “ Benefit.” We 
did not see him for weeks, and we mreatly 
enjoyed the holiday. He takes our dog out 
for a walk everyday. I have found him 
reading aloud to my wife the “ Answers to 
Correspondents” in The Queem while she 
worked. She told me she thought it was a 
kindness to give him something to do. 

In his leisure moments — some twenty- 
three hours — ^he answers the acrostics m 
Tit-BU$t but I have never heard of his 
gaining a prize. To show the bad effect his 

P resence has on my art, the last few weeks 
have had some excellent ideas for poems, 
I may mention that I have already brought 
out a small volume called Foam-Flowers^ 
which made some little sensation. Indeed, 
the criticisms it received were not those 
bestowed on the first comer. Not that they 
were fulsome, nauseating praise. And, by 
the way, one of the most irritating things 
my secretary ever did was to collect all the 
reviews and paste them neatly in a book. 
Separately, they had seemed not uncom- 
ptoentary — ^when taken in the right spirit. 
But together, they were depressing in a 
certain universality of opinion. I began a 
poem to be called The Judgwmt Bay, which 
seemed a large subject and suitable for a 
fine work. I had written the following 
four lines of the first stanza : 

“Under the yersi-coloured tissue 
Over the fulgent, bickering marge, 

Stand in the participrocate twilight 
Tenebrous gonfalons, looming large.” 


I was pleased with this opening, and my 
wife also admired it, though she said she 
feared it was “ too deep ” for the general 
public. I went out in the fresh air, to rest 
afterwards ; and when I came in, I found 
these four lines neatly type-written. I was 
absolutely unable to think of another line 
in conseg^uence, and was obliged to abandon 
what might have been a remarkable epic. 
However, I thought of something in an 
entirely different style ; a simple little thing, 
a mere impression, called Caridle-Ught, \ 

It began thus — 

“ A cigarette ; and the scent 
Of a candle that has gone out. 

And I would I knew where it went, 

I, alone in darkness and doubt. 

Dripping, pattering rain, 

On the window-pane ” 

I had got so far when I was called away. 
Of course, I came back to find it type- 
written, and my inspiration nipped in the 
bud. 

I have just heard some good news. I 
had sent my secretary to look for a country 
house for us, that was to be neither old, nor 
new, neither too large nor too small, quite 
rustic and out in the country, but conveni- 
ently near to town. I thought tins would 
occupy him some time. He returned unsuc- 
cessful and has just informed me he wishes 
to resign his secretaryship. He finds life in 
a flat too monotonous, and wishes to be a 
war- correspondent. 

Temporary Proverb.— Every Midsum- 
mer has its day. 
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Scene — A Soirie at the Head Master’s Home, 

Mrs. Godolphin {to new Germom Master'). **And h©w do you get on with the Boys, Herr Schuster?” 

Hew German Master. “ Aoh ! Bet laughs me in my Face; und den I boxes heir Ears ; und den I do laughs in my Interiors 1’ 


CHILDE KRUGEB’S PILGRIMAGE. 
A Fragment. 

There was a sound of devilry by night 
Where Dopper patriots held open doors ; 
A maze of Chinese lanterns shed their light 
On fearsome-waisted vrouws and deadly 
Boers ; [floors, 

And now their stalwart crushers beat the 
Now to the organ’s titillating strum 
They sang, with ardour streaming through 
their pores, 

A local hymn in one voluptuous hum, 

Or that intoxicating strain — 'em all 
come! *’ 

Bid ye not hear it ? Down the listening 
wind, 

Pure as their lord from taint of rinderpest, 
The Presidential fly attached behind, 
Thundered the trekking bullocks three 
abreast ; 

And lo, within, taking a well-earned rest, 
His topper tilted, in ms coat a bloem 
Of Orange-river-blossom, and a jest 
Lingering round his lips, the seal of doom. 
Behold the portly outlines of the unctuous 
OOM. 

As sleeps the youthful lambkm, yet un- 
shorn, 

Or as the bruiser dreams his toil away, 
Having, by force of gravity, outworn 
Another bruiser, earlier in the day — 

So in the Communal four-wheeler lay 
[This innocent , with conscience clear of stain, 


Letting his pliant mind go loose at play, 
Sated of sitting with a dull disdain 
Upon the messenger h:om Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

On what a sight . the sleeper’s peepers 
woke I 

The homage of a nation, void of art ! 
While little tuskless Boers and woman- 
volk [heart 1 

Wept out their welcome on his flannelled 
Pat warriors unoxed and hauled his cart 
Irregularly, much against his will ; 

And some, whose humour was a thing 
apart, [Hill ? ” 

Made question, *‘How about Maiuba 
Or, “ Have they sent you Milner’s Moral 
Damage :Bill ? ” 

Thereat the pilgrim with a pious blush 
And lifting up the white of both his eyes. 
Honest as crocodiles’, said **Hush, oh, 
hush! [rise! 

Let not your naughty earthly passions 
Once more we win a victory; yet, oe wise, 
Nor, having giant strength, employ the 
same 

As giants use ; but rather scan the skies, 
Where he that upward looks with single 
aim [little game. 

May get to learn if ^^Heaven approves his 

“ For Heaven has helped us who have 
helped ourselves ; 

Pouching at ease what revenues we would, 
Won from the heathen sweat of him that 
delves 


(And, delving, blasts) for our peculiar 
good ; [have stood 

Judge not too much these gentiles who 
Between our State and famine ; let us see 
How to embrace them in our brotherhood, 
But very slowly, for a fitting fee. 

Thus making Virtue blossom from Neces- 
sity.” 

At this among the ruder bloods arose 
Mutinous murmurs, till the old ’un said 
That, at a pinch, if matters came to blows, 
The Power, that long his Chosen Ones had 
led [their head, 

Would still, he hoped, consent to take 
And bash the aliens. Here his dexter eye 
Closed deftly. Then a Psalm or so was 
read, [cry 

The fighting kind, concluding with the 
“The Sword of Gideon! Hew them hip, 
hip, hip and thigh 1 ” 

But far away within the Sovereign isle, 
Hard by where Europe sat and racked her 
brain 

Devising means to mend the nations’ bile, 
The enemies of peace took heart again ; 
And hounds of war that chafed against the 
chain, [brine, ‘ 

With ears aprick and nose that drank the 
Waiting the soxmd of “ Havoc 1 ” stood at 
strain ; 

For Job himseH must here have made a 

And hinfed that the hour had come to draw 
the line. 



OoM Paul. “ MAY I ASK IF THOSE DOGS ABE INTENDED FOB ANY SPECIAL PUBPOSE ? ” 

J-B Ch-mb-bl-n. “ WELL, GDV’NOB, THAT ’S AS MAY BE I MEBELY GIVIN’ ’EM A LITTLE GENTLE EXBBOISE I 
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of brothers. Brass band of VaUnime's Volunteers not to be over- 
looked. Played Le Petit Soldat march with incredible verve. Alto- 
gether a dem hne performance, as Mr. Makcikelzj (conductor) 
is at liberty to say. 

Thursday^ June 15. — Bellini’s Norma ; or, “ Her Heart was true 
to Pol ”-Zio / Scenes of my childhood once more I behold ye,I 
Geisi and Mario I shall never forget ; Titibns I remember. 

A capital house ; if not absolutely crowded, at least so full as not 
only to afford proof positive of the genuine public interest awakened 
by the revival. Four times were Mme. Lilli Lehmann, as Norman 
and Mile. Giulia Eavogli, as Adalgisa^ recalled before the curtain 
after the great duet. 

Grand was M. Plan^on, the magnificent Oroveso, topping every 
one on the stage by at least half a head, as representmg the very 
highest of high priests in the Druidical hierarchy. Herr Dippbl 
was a perfectly perfidious PolUo^ false to Adalgisa, as he had been 
false to Norma^ but absolutely true to his Bellini, and receiving 
that full share of the ovation he had justly earned. Signor Vanni 
adequately filled the modest part of FUwio, the “ Carolus ejus 
amicm"* of operatically classic Kome. Olothilde, engaged as 
Normals nursery governess in charge of the two little PolUo-Norma \ 
boys, was sweetly pourtrayed by Mile. Baubrmbistbr. 1 




EDS AND FLOWERS. 

A City Idyll. 


TOBACOILLII 

[Mr. G. Clarke Nttttall, in the June Contemporary Heview^ says the 
flavour of tobacco is due to the agency of microbes alone.] 

The Smoker sings to his Lady Nicotine : — 

Now and then I have smoked a choice cigar, 

By some kind friend presented ; 

There was nothing my peace of mind to mar 
And render me discontented. 

But now I ’ve perused a Jime review 
And lost one more illusion ; 

My Havana’s aroma is merely due 
To bacteria in profusion. 

Nicotine ’s a cousin-gferwan now 
To the microbe in a twin sense ; 

But, though I ’m a germicide, I vow, 

At her shrine I ’ll still burn incense I 


it is a pity that, with the new scenery and costumes, so many 
of the old absurdities which made the Opera an easy prey to the 
burlesque -writer should not have been done away with entirely. 
The Druids’ brass band might have been heard but not seen, and 
the nondescript chorus of nobodies -in-particular might have become 
naturalised and nationalised with appropriate costumes ; as it is, 
they are a rabble out of some comic classic history. 

“JAM” NON “SATIS.” 

(A Lay of Medmenham^ hy a BrokmJiearted Boatmg Mem Icmdmg 
from the Thames, who was mformed that, hy the rules of the Hotel, 
visitors were not allowed jam with their tea if served in the garden.) 
Thbrb ’s a river hotel that is known very well, 

From the turmoil of London withdrawn, 

Between Henley and Staines, where this strange rule obtains — 
That you must not have jam on the lawn. 

In the coffee-room still you may eat what you will, 

Such as chicken, beef, mutton, or brawn. 

Jam and marmalade too, but, whatever you do, 

Don’t attempt to eat jam on the lawn. 

Young Jones and his bride sought the cool river side, 

And she said, as she skipped like a fawn, 

“ As it is, it is nice, but ’twould be paradise, 

Could we only have jam on the lawn I ” 

DIVIDENDS AND DEAMA. 

At the first ordinary general meeting of the Lyceum Theatre 
Co., Limited, Mr. Comyns Carr presented Sir Henry’s “ cordial 

f reetings ” to the directors and shareholders, and the assurance that 
e (Sir BDbnry) was perfectly satisfied and contented, and under 
the circumstances, in a general way as happy as possible, which, 
of course, was “ tidings of comfort and joy.^*^ Then an inquisitive 
shareholder wanted to know what the future arrangements rmght 
be, and the astute Mr. Carr declined to be drawn on that delicate 
subject. Then another shareholder politely requested to be in- 
formed “ whether the receipts had depreciated in the absence, 
through iUness, of Sir Henry Irving ? ” 

Now this would have been a bit of a poser for any managing 
director, however well qualified for the post ; but Mr. Carr, more 
than equal to the occasion, astutely replied that “of course Sir 
Henry’s absence would always depreciate receipts in any theatre 
in which he appeared as leading actor ” — and he might have illus- 
trated his remark by asking where would be the great attraction 
of a Lion Show in the absence of the Lion ? However, without 
pausing for parables that might have been out of place at a 
I business meeting, he went on to reassure the shareholder, with 
as little damage as possible to the feelings of Sir Henry, that 
> “ the attractions of the play were such that the results were in the , 
L mass entirely satisfactory.” An oracular utterance so admirably 
I adapted to the occasion that no other shareholder seems to have 
; troubled the “ subsequent proceedings.” 

Perhaps on some future occasion a bolder shareholder may 
L summon up courage to inquire what arrangements have been 
} made, so that an extraordinarily “ great success ” may “run” for 
; three, four, or five hundred nights and more ? And suppose such a 
* hit were to happen in the absence of Sir Henry, what would 
I the Lyceum Co., Limited, do with Sir Henry? Henry or not 
i Henry, “that is the question.” Is it Dividends first and Drama 
i afterwards ? But, drama first by aU means, only it must be a 
t: drama full of interest— for the money. 


OPEEATIC NOTES. 

Monday, Jwne 12.— Bigoletto ; or. The Opera that Wasn't, Mme. 
Melba ui^ortunately indisposed ; so Verdi’s Aida substituted, in 
which Mme. Gadski, as heroine, continued and improved upon her 
former success. Mme. Louise Homer again proved herself worthy 
to bear the name of her great Greek ancestor, so celebrated as 
singer of his own little poetic compositions and travelling solo- 
harpist. Chorus good ; holders of trumps scored the usual points. 
Compliments to Signor Scotti, who put in a first appearance as 
Amonasro, 

Tuesday. — Faust. Jean himself again, and in the moral clutches 
of the wicked Edouard, stoutest Mephistopheles that the STALLtsD 
Ox has ever seen. Man being known by his company, cannot help 
feeling surprised that Marguerite was not more curious to learn 
from Faust who his large friend in red was. When he makes love 
to skittish Bauermeister (e,s Martha) latter’s head only just comes 
up to his lowest note; no attempt made to encircle his waist. 
Mme. Suzanne Adams played “one of Eve’s daughters” with 
charming discretion, and is much more like a daisy than most 
stage Marguerites, Perhaps not quite so innocent as she looks; 
noticed that the fiower she picks up so casually in He-loves-me- 
loves-me-not scene had been previously selected for the odd 
number of its petals. Found* her behaviour a little restless in 
church; and think she lacked fervour in revision scene, though 
holding her own against immense volume of sound emitted by pair 
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AFTER THE COLLISION. 

'Fair Stranger, I suppose toxt mustn’t Swear either ? 


LYBIOAL OUTEAQES. 

X. — A Lesson (by a Detective). 

There is a flower, the Pride of Holloway, 
That shuts iu prison, as in cold and ram, 

But with the sun of freedom’s first bright 
ray. 

Brazen as brass itself, comes out again 1 

When cribs have been a-cracking, house on 
house. 

When burgled tradesmen clamour sore 
distrest, 

It hides its head as quiet as a mouse 
In close self-shelter, having earned a rest. 

But lately, one rough day, this flower I past, 
And recognised it, though an altered 
form — 

False beard and whiskers streaming to the 
blast — 

Picking its way (and pockets) in the storm. 

It stopped and said, with beggar’s whining 
voice, 

“ I do not love to beg in rain and cold ; 

This neither is my courage nor my choice, 
But niy necessity in being old. 


theatre and ball gomg, without infringing 
unduly upon the moments of an author 
writing against time for a magazine or some 
other periodical.” 

“ A note upon the hours of luncheon and 
dinner in relation to the reasonable require- 
ments of the principal bread-winner of the 
house.” 

By a Bachelor, — “ An essay upon engage- 
ments with a view to restricting within 
moderate limits the right to dancing atten- 
dance claimed by woman over man.” 

“Suggestions for the adequate valeting 
of an elderly unmarried man in lodgings, 
where only a ‘general’ is kept to act as 
cook, housemaid, and sempstress.” 

By Everyone, — “ A scheme by which both 
sexes may live in amity and mutual use- 


BLOEMFONTEIN. 


(With apologies to the Author of “ The 
Mikado,^*) 

The confabs that “ bloem ” at the “ spring,” 
tra la, 

Of profit have shown not a trace : 

We ’ll have to take “ under our winff,” tra la. 

That old and avuncular thing, tra la, 

With a caricature of a face. 

He seems not to care when we say or 
we sing. 

That wronging the strangers is not quite 
“ the thing ” 

In the Transvaal, la la ! 

The Transvaal, la la 1 

To wrong them is hardly the thing I 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I see that some med- 
dlesome busjbodies are at the dogs’ muzzles 
again 1 As ii a dog didn’t look ever so much 
better and brighter, in the nice hot weather, 
with a wire muzzle over its ugly teeth I 
^yway, I and my family can walk the 
streets now without being constantly worried 
by every mangy little cur that passes— and 


II I '"Thu 


“ To tripe and onions and to mountain dew 

I cannot help myself in my decay; 

My limbs are stiff, my hair is changed of 
hue ” — 

And, in my sleeve, I smiled that it was 
gray. 

“ To be a first-class mobsman— then, worse 
truth, 

A common pickpocket— a baddish lot 1 
My man, you ’ve gone down steady since 
your youth, 

You come along o’ me, you’ll catch it 
hot I” 

ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS 

(For the International Council of Women, 
Presented with Mr, Punch's Bespects and 
hmd Begards), 

By a Married Man, — “A paper on the 
best method of ‘ setting things to rights ’ in 
a study without putting an unfinished MS. 



The Letter Writer, 
that ’s everything to self-respc 


novel into^ the waste-paper basket, and like ourselves. Long life to XoNol say I 


‘mislaymg’ notes for consultation with 
the family solicitor.” 


citizens 


Yours, dear Mr, Punch, with respect, 
A. Mouser, 


“A consideration of the possibilities oi\PastPresidentof the Anln^Ca/nwie Association, 
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"WHAT WS HAVE COME TO.— A SKETCH DUEIN& THE SUGAR DEBATE. 

A study of three “life-long Free Traders ” while listening to Free Trade arguments. 
(Mr. B-lf-r, Lord G-rge H-m-lt-n, and Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extea-oted peom the Eiaet op Toby, M.P, 

House of Commons, Monday, June 12, 
12 “ Well,” said the Lord Advocate, 

mopping his pallid brow and smiling an arid 
smile, “ I have in my time opposed Home 
Buie aU round ; after this I think I should 
like it— especially for England and Ireland,” 

House been eight hours in Committee on 
measure reforming procedure on Scotch 
private bills. Witn exception of Cripps, 
the Piets left the room and the business 
entirely to the Scots. For all practical 
purposes a Scotch Parliament, Oaldwbll 
in great form. 

“ What I like,” he says, “ is Committee. 
When Speaker is in chair a member may 
make only one speech on a particular ques- 
tion. One motion one speech, is all very 
well for some people. Doesn’t suit me. 
True, when I ’m once on my legs I, like the 
brook at Milton-on-Campsie, rainbow-hued 
with proceeds of the paternal calico print- 
ing busiuess, run on for ever, or as near 
that time as illimitable patience of House 
will permit. As Cawmbll - Bannbrman 
once said, ‘Listening to you, my dear 
Caldwell, I never know any reason why 
you should sit down ; nor, indeed,’ he 
added after a moment’s reflection, ‘ why 

S ou should have got up.’ Don’t know what 
e means by last remark. Fancy it must 
be by way of a joke, for Cawmbll’s aye 
humoursome. The first part is quite true, 
and nicely said. When I do sit down after 
speaking for an hour or so I haven’t been 
on the bench two minutes when bang goes 
another idea. Something I might have 
talked about for a glad half hour. Buies of 
House against it. In Committee no such 
restriction. As Graham Murray says, 
‘ Scotch debate in Committee is a sort of 
Caldwell sandwich. A slice of bread (say 
Dr. Clark), then Caldwell, representing a 
cut of salted tongue ; another slice of bread 
(say Mr. Weir), and there ’s your sand- 
wich. Then we begin again : slice of bread 
(Buchanan), then Caldwell ; slice of bread 



KIPPED IK THE BUD. 

“ Might as well try to make an omelette without 
eggs.” 

(Hon. Arth-r EU-t.) 


(Bobbrtson), and so on all through the 
sitting.’ And very nourishing, wholesome 
food, too, if I may say it.” 

This is not the end of Mr. Caldwell’s 
interesting remarks. But space is limited. 
He will be continued in our next. So will 
the debate on Private Bill Procedure. 
Scotch members don’t often get a look in. 
Naturally not disposed to let their oppor- 
tunity slip. Debate accordingly stands 
adjourned. Lord Advocate meanwhile has 
been taken to the hospital. 

Business done * — A nicht wi’ Burns. Song 
(by Lord Advocate), “ Private Legislation 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill, Oh 1 ” 

Tuesday. — Wide openieg for Arthur 
Elliot. Not hitherto had opj^rtunity of 
making his mark in present Parliament. 
Everything comes to man who waits. Ball 
at Elliot’s feet to-ni§ht, London Govern- 
ment Bill down for tmrd reading. Measure 
includes provision introduced by Courtney, 
making possible the creation of Aulder- 
women. Thing to do is to have bill recom- 
mitted so that question may be reconsidered. 
Elliot, so to speak, stands in the breach, 
to prevent Woman wearing it in the plxiral. 

As he plaintively told Speaker and mock- 
ing House he had “ been at some pains ” to 
prepare oration on subject. For better 
effect in its delivery had obtained short 
lease of corner seat below gangway, to which 
the presence of Jemmy Lowthbr daily lends 
dignity and weight. Jemmy away to-night, 
having appointment with dressmaker who 
is mailing new frock for the Importunate 
Widow. So Arthur Elliot takes the 
coveted place and commences the oration 
that is to trip up the Aulderwoman just as 
she sees the way clear to step into the chair. 

Hadn’t gone tar when Speaker up on one 
of those pestiferous points of order that 
hamper the eloquent member. Mustn’t dis- 
cuss this, mustn’t touch on that ; must, in 
short, make progress (if any) along a tight 
rope. Elliot in despair. Never thought 
of these restrictions when composing his 
oration. Might as well try to make an 


omelette without eggs as obey Speaker’s 
injunction. Stumbled along for few min- 
utes ; got back into groove of speech ; doing 
nicely when Speaker again interrupted. 
It was on being pulled up for third time 
Elliot made the plaintive plea about 
having “been at some pains” in prepara- 
tion ot the speech it seemed he might not 
deliver. Speaker obdurate ; House un- 
sympathetic, Elliot’s struggles grew 
fainter, and, his speech unspoken, nefell back 
into the seat from which ten minutes earlier 
he had risen to wring the neck of the Aulder- 
woman. 

Alas for those who never sing, 

But die with aU their music in them. 

Business done . — London Government Bill 
read a third time. 

Thursday. — Since hapless King Lours 
THE Sixteenth set out in the historic yellow 
Berime, whose flight was stopped at 
Varennes, there has been nothing quite so 
enthralling as the more nebulous history of 
the railway carriage Don Jos]6 did not 
engage for flight to Lausanne. Nothing 
more precise tnan the original statement. 
The Berime — ^I mean the railway carnage, 
was ordered by telephone, a means of com- 
munication that would have greatly pleased 
the boyish mind of the fugitive to Varennes. 
There was some mistake about the moment 
of departure. Here history, harking back to 
the start of the Berime, repeats itself. 
Finally, arrangements were concluded for 
the carriage to be at the Gare de Lyons 
to-morrow, at 9.10 p.m. {Vheme de Paris). 

Don Jose, standing at the Table to-night 
in view of the sacred volume upon which 
members take the oath, solemnly declared 
that the story was a fantasy. “I have 
not,” he said, “ engaged any railway car- 
riage either in this country or in France. I 
have no intention of leaving my country.” 

This, definite "and undeniable, is more- 
over gratifying to patriotic hearts. Fallen 
upon troublesome times, with multiples of 
Maolhan pestering h i m , Louis Capet might 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CATCH. 

Mrs, Sinks {sick of it). “Ebally, John 1 How can you bear to 

SPEND YOUR TIME WHIP — ^WHIP— WHIPPING AT THE STREAM ALL DAY 
LONG AND NEVER A SINGLE PiSH TAKING THE LEAST NOTICE OF YOU ? *’ 

John. “Ah, but think o* the delight, Maria, when yoo do 
GET A Fish 1 Lor’ bless us, my dear, have you forgotten the 

DAY WHEN YOU HOOKED ME ? ” 


OPEEATIC NOTES. | 

Monday. — The Don, M. Eenaud, who had been “called on”| 
twice after second act, and had politely returned the call, now sent 
round to his “ friends in front ’^to say that he was suffering from 
hoarseness. The information was necessary, as otherwise tne fact 
would have passed unnoticed by the audience. ZfeLiB ZerUna 
sprightly arch as usual, Lilli Lehmann majestic, and Black-Ey’d 
Suzanne Adams a rather knowing Donna BVci/ra, 

Tuesday Night . — In view of coming Henley Week, and of 
Begatta season generally having now set in, the Operatic manage- 
ment, ever ready to get along swimmingly with the tide of popular 
favour, evidently considered it a Happy Thought to produce Ero 
e Leandro^ by that “ Jolly young Water-MAN ’’-cinblli. That the 
announcement must have taken the public by surprise was evident 
from the thinness of the house, which was in a reduced state, per- 
haps on account of the afternoon’s heat, with rain threatening and 
thunderstorms in the air. Louise Homer, as PrologOf came like 
a shadow and so departed, being with us but for a few brief 
moments. Mile. Strakosch, as Ero the ’Eroine, and M. Sal^za 
as the Hero, the classic professor of natation, and Plan^on as 
the classic Irishman, Arry O'Famie — spelt in Italian Airofarne — 
did their level best, and the best on this occasion was so uncom- 
monly level that the entire Opera, musically and dramatically, 
seemed rather flat. Si^or Mancinelli conducted, but whether 
during the performance he was pleased or grieved, it was impossible 
to determine from the audience’s point of view of him. 

Wednesday. ^Axjl emotional House calling Jean db Eeszkb on 
before the curtain some eight or ten times in order to bid him 
heartily farewell. Bather trying for our stout Jean. However, 
though he played and sang Tristan to perfection, he was not so 
overcome at the prospect of parting from his dear friends, “ as,” 
observed gaily Mr. Waggstaff, “to appear a very Triste^un.” 
Hope Waggib will be locked up before next season. He sees the 
name of Jacques Bars in the programme and, of course, wants to 
know “ which Bars ? Is it drinking Bars, Chancery and Common 


Law Bars, musical Bars, American Brown Bars, or ” But at 

this point (if the word “ point ” can possibly be applied to anything 
Waggstaff ever utters) we fled. Suffice it that the two Rbszkbs, 
Bispham, Pringle, and Bars, with Mme. Lilli Lehmann, as 
Isolde^ and Mile. Olitzka as Brcmgane, were all first-rate. 

Thursday. — Tannhauser. An “ off” night, i.e. Van Dyck and 
Mons. PiANgoN, both being “indispoged,” were “off it.” Their 
efficient substitutes were Herr Bippbl and Mister Pringle. 
Elisabeth was well sung and played by Mme, Gadski ; Venus came 
out strong, or rather. Miss Susan Strong was all her name implies 
as Venus. In spite of its being, comparatively, a “Poor House,” 
there was plenty of money in it, judging from appearances. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The late Mr. George W. Pishbr’s handsome book of the 
Annals of Shrewsbu/ry School (Methuen) should be a joy to all Old 
Salopians, as it is to one of them, my Nautical Betainer, who here 
writes its praises. There were school customs on which he could 
have enlightened the author, but the work does not pretend to 
exhaust the extensive and peculiar details of the habits of the boys 
as they lived ; rather to be an historical record of the school from 
the time when it rose to fame under Essex’s friend Ashton, 
patron of Whitsuntide Plays, and counted Philip Sidney and 
Fulke Grevillb among its alumnit till, after many vicissitudes, 
it won, and held during at least the middle half of the present 
century, the first place easily among English public schools for 
pure classical scholarship. At the same time, though Mr. Fisher, 
htoself formerly a Shrewsbury Master, has dwelt most upon the 
history of the school as a seat of learning, the lighter side of 
things is not neglected ; the prowess of the school by flood and 
field is traced back from the nonours of her latest blues to the 
time when, in the days of good Queen Bess, “ the only games 
permitted at the school were ‘shootinge in the longe bo we,* 
•chesse plaie,* rurming, wrestling, and leaping; ” when, with the 
exception of “limited stakes, Id. a game and 4id. a match,** all 
betting, “ openlie or covertlie,** was forbidden ; and offenders 
“ severely punyshed ” or else “ expulsed for ever.** A useful 
ordinance of the same period made provision for the case of 
masters who might be unable to perform their duties satisfactorily 
by reason of “ greate age or imbeoilitie.** 

Both Great and Small, by Arthur Lbgge (John Lane), should 
undoubtedly have been issued as the opening number of a series, 
say, Lane^s Penny Fireside Novelette, in which form its lurid 
banalities could have made a more successful appeal. We have 
the noble Earl repulsed by the poor clergyman’s daughter, until 
the time-honoured device of an affray in which he gets seriously 
mangled brings her rushing to his side, and, like Sie noble girl 
she is, promising to sacrifice herself and marry into the peerage. 
We have the baa and beauteous lady who calls a spade — emphati- 
cally and at frequent intervals— a spade; we have the gallant 
captain on whom she casts her basilisk eyes, making him so im- 
comfortable that he marries her, and spends the rest of his life 
being misunderstood by every one ; and we have the death of the 
harmless, necessary child that’ instantaneously changes his bad and 
beauteous wife into a good but plain one. And when he finds her 
at last, after years of separation, on a lonely beach, a considerate 
tide surrounds them with boiling surf, and nothing remains but the 
“still pitiless cliffs, and the leaping, staggering, drunken sea.” 
“If omv we could believe that I sighs the Baron’s Betainer, 
ordinarily “ blithe and gay,” “ but we know, alas, that neither by 
plague nor pestilence, fire nor water, can this kind of people be killed 
outright, never to re-appear in any novel or romance whatever.” 

FlorizeVs Folly (Chatto and Windus) is the gentle way of putting 
things Mr. John Ashton adopts as the title of a work devoted 
to record of the social life of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth. If he had called it FlorizeVs Meanness, 
Gluttony, Debauchery, and Absolute Worthlessness, it would have 
been a more cumbrous but a more accurate label for the volume. 
My Baronite is amazed to think that such goings on as are here 
described happened in the highest places of this realm not more 
than a hundred years ago. What makes the record the more 
terrible is the compiler’s severe abstention from comment. He is 
as unemotionable as a telephone or a phonograph. His not to 
wonder why. He collects with intelligent assiduity from a far- 
stretching field contemporary records of the doings of “the First 
Gentleman of Europe,*^ chiefly in connection with his orgies at 
Brighton. The only gleam of satisfaction that lights on the 
sordid story is found in the wholesome freedom of comment by pen 
and pencil displayed by the newspapers and the Gilrays of the 
day. Everybody knew in what low saturnalia the Prince got into 
debt. All the same, when time after time his wretched father 
appealed to Parliament to pay off his pimps and harlots the 
money was forthcoming. The Baron db B.-W. 
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A MASQUE, 

ENTITLED, 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 

(In humble emulation of the Masque entitled 
^^Be<mty*s Awakening, now bemg pre- 
sented at the Guildhall by members of the 
Art Workers' Guild,) 

The Scene— iln space under the cegis of 

the County Council, In the centre of the 
stage, upon a couch, reclineth London, 
asleep. She is shown as a fair lady clad 
in flowing garments coloured like smoke, 
and a thick fog broods over her. One of 
the Council's bands discowrseth sweet 
music. 

Presently shall enter Prolocutor, represent- 
ing the Art Workers' Guild, who shall 
gaze sadly upon the sleeper and thereafter 
speak these lines, sternly : — 

London, awake I I notice with regret 
That Art and You are unacquainted yet. 

Your homes are ugly and your streets are 
dirty, 

You ’ve not advanced a step since 1830. 

You love the gorgeous and eschew the chaste 
And now, as ever, are devoid of Taste. 

Then shall he descend the steps of the stage 
and sit among the audience. Presently 
shall enter, on the Bight, in poor attire, a 
fair youth, which is Arghitbcturb, who 
shall ium to the sleeper and speak thus : — 
Bid MB to build and I will build 
A mansion fit for thee. 

Which other members of the Guild 
Shall furnish fittingly ; 

A house as large, a house as fine, 

A house as fair and free. 

As anywhere shall meet thine ey’no, 

That house 1 T1 build for thee. 

But, or ever he shall finish saying of these 
verses, shall enter on the Left a th'^eatening 
shape, magnificently appointed, presenting 
Jerry-Builder, who shall address tin 
sleeper thus : — 

The Architects with might and main 
Make every effort to destroy me. 

My loss, they think, would be their gain, 
But as I ’m cheap, why you employ me. 

These twain shall then go out severally, and 
<m the Bight shall enter Literature (in 
other words, the Society of Authors), re- 
presented by the good Knight Sir Bbsant, 
He is clothed in rags, and shall address 
London as follows, weeping : — 

You lavish money on your table, 

Your clothes, your footmen and your 
cooks. 

You keep six horses in your stable, 

And yet you never buy our books I 
Whereupon enter hurriedly the Tit-Bits 
Spirit, in costly apparel, prosperous and 
well-fed, who shall speak as follows, 
proudly : — 

I am the thing that London reads. 

Beneath my spell she sleeps secure, 

I am eYactly what she needs, 

I am her Literaturb ! 

Thiy two likewise shall go out severally, and 
enter on the Bight figures representing 
Arts and Crafts, on the Left a mighty 
l^irit yclept Shoddy. They on the 
Bight shall say : — 

Wb work in metal and in wood, 

Design art papers for your walls, 

Wb, omy wb, most fitly could 
Provide mosaics for St. Paul’s 
To whom Shoddy shall reply : — 

I am the Nasty and the Cheap, 

I am the Hasty and the Bad, I 



'Bus Driver (to Cabby , who is trying to lash his horse into something like a trot ), ** Wot *s the 
MATTER WITH ’IM, WiLLUM ? ’E D0N*T SEEM *ISSBLF THIS MORNIN’. I BELIEVE TOUVe 
BIN an’ chanced ’is Milk i ” ! ^ 


I make artistic flesh to creep, 

I drive artistic natures mad. 

Whate’er I make, I make to seU, 

The Greedy huckster loves me well 1 

When these are gone forth, shall enter on the 
Bight Music, carrying a broken harp. 
She shall speak thus, sadly : — 

The eldest of the Arts am I, 

All other cities reverence me, 

Here by Thames’ side I pine and die. 

None aids mb with a siibsidy. 

To whom shall reply the Spirit of the 
Music Hall, upon the Left, clad re- 
splendently in purple and gold : — 

I am the Music London craves, 

The Patriotic crowds adore me ; 

I sing how Britain rules the waves, 

And pit and gallery encore me I 


They also .shall depart, and Prolocutor 
shall ascend from the Audience, and, 
standing upon the stage, shall address 
London as follows : — 

Still sleeping, London? Dost thou close 
tmbne ears 

Alike to ‘Architect’s and Artist’s tears ? 
Absorbed in bargains, busy in the Mart, 

We see thee blind to beauty, deaf to Art, 
Thy Painters starve, thy minor poets weep, 
And nothing wb ^an do can breaJc thy sleep. 
Then shall Prolocutor also depart sadly, 
and London, whose sleep has proum more 
and more profound during the progress of 
the Masque, shall break into a srurre as 
the curtwn falls. 

Fruit TO be avoided by Bathers.— 
Currants. 
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__ r«»ni I K ii«i-iii-r enough for that, a Select Coromittee has 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAmENT. been appointed. On tbe system, value, 

Extractbu prom the Diart op Tort, M.P. utility, of Eoyal Commissions, 

straightway proceeded to pour contumely 
House of Lords t Mmdwy^ June 19. — Since and scorn, 
the image of the housemaid crossed his “I think I know several now pending,” 
mind, luring him on to the wanton destruc- he chuckled, “ which have not the slightest 


Tuesday . — “How they brought the news 
to Ghent ” is a story that has been told in 
deathless verse. How Lord Twbbdmouth 
“ came to the powers of,” what he frequently 
alluded to as, “ these bodies ” is not lack- 
ing in dramatic incidence. Must not be 
concluded from iteration of phrase, “ these 
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A POLITICAL EOYAL ACADEMY (SCDLPTCEE DEPAETMENT). 

*‘I doubt "whether any addition of politicians to the governing bodies of our great Art institutions would add much to the value and beauty of 
their work.’’ — Lord Salisbit^ry on Academy Eeform. 

tion of the Scotch Shop Girls’ Seats Bill, probability of any action following on their bodies,” taken in conjunction with funereal 

introduced in other House by political deliberation.” aspect of audience ad^essed, that business 

supporter, approved by the Loed Advocate, Encouraging this for gentlemen giving up to the fore had anything to do with under- 
the Makkiss has not given us any of his valuable time to service of the State, taking. House was discussing^ London 
charming speeches. To-night broke out But ’twas a pleasant speech, delight of Government BUI; second reading just 
again, harmlessly this time, at least, hurt- listening to it increased by the subdued moved by Hook op Devonshire. Tweed- 

ing 'no one more important than Stanley joyousness of the Markiss and the politely mouth rose from Front Opposition Bench 

i of Alderley. That eminent legislator, sud- shocked air of noble lords. to state his views on the bill. For a quarter 

denly remembering that thirty-six years ago Business done, — ^Lord Advocate brought of an hour set them forth with lucidity and 

Eoyal Commission recommended certain down from hospital in one of new ambu- force that indicated loss sustained by Corn- 
reforms of ' Eoyal Academy, woke up and lances. House of Commons spends another mons through years when office ot Whip 
asked the JiAabkiss what he meant to do night in Committee with Scotch Private tied his tongue. 

about it? Legislation Procedure BUI. “Now, my lords,” he continued, “I 

Pretty to see the Maekiss’s amused yet come to the question of the powers con- 

benevolent glance at the noble JRip van ferred on these bodies.” Here be stopped ; 

Winkle, Must know Stanley of Alderley f turned over copy of bill spread on table 

and his manner of speech fuUy to appreciate before him ; long pause, while he studied 

the remark, “ He has, as usual, surrounded contents. “My lords, I now come — -.” 

the question of which he gave notice with Another silence ; turned over the bill 

a graceful haze of irrelevant matter.” ^ with hastier movement. Prolonged pause. 

Then, momentarUy displacing the house- X m Noble lords sat sUent, struggling against 

maid, there crossed the Markiss’s mind X. V tendency to show signs of anxiety. The 

the image of an Artistic Party in Parliament, m iMm l mm Dook, waking up from refreshing sleep 

led by Lord Wbmyss, with Stanley of following on his historical review of Govern-,' 

Alderley as Whip, prescribing for the Eoyal uient *of London, started. His slumber 

Academy rules of conduct and procedure. ^ I disturbed by cessation of buzz of Twebd- 

“ I hopV/^ said the Markiss, “ they will mouth’s voice followed by sepulchral sUence. 

organise themselves in some such way that Thought at first business was over ; House 

their recommendations shall have , a ten- adjourned, and he leE there sleeping. Look- 

dency towards unanimity.” Next he be- mg round found Lord Chancellor on. 

thought him, that since he came into office, [ H Woolsack ; peers sprinkled about benches ; 

. « - 'v—Nv. Twbbdmouth standing at table ; all just as 

when he dropped off, 

“My lords, I now come .” It was 

Lord Tweedmouth’s voice again breaking 
the pained silence. Putting on one side the 
copy of the bill he had been scanning he 
mutely turned over another paper. 

In Commons such a scene would have 
, been differently enacted. A titter of laughter 


he and his colleagues, more especially those 
seated' in the Commons, have passed much 
time in appointing Eoyal Commissions and 
Select Committees,. Whenever a quandary 
has arisen, whether in respect of Old Age 
Pensions, Supply of London Water, Licens- 
ing Laws, Local Taxation, Eailway Eegula- 
tion, or anything else, a Eoyal Commission 
has been nominated, or, if difficulty not big 



A Great "Whip at Fault. 

Lord Tw-dm-th loses tke scent— for once. 
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swelling? in ^’ol^lmo would have gone round; 
there would have been encouraging cheer 
for the faltering orator, amid w^hich he 
would blushingly have resumed his seat. 
Lords took it as if it were all part of 
ordered business. Sat silent, trying to 
look unconcerned. Twbbdmouth’s muck 
equal to their politeness. A bead of per- 
spiration gathered on his brow ; rolled down 
his cheek ; was quietly; wiped away, and the 
search continued amid a ghastly silence 
appropriate enough in connection with 
“ these bodies.” Probably by Westminster 
clock the episode did not last three minutes. 
It seemed fully a quarter of an hour. 

“ My lords,*” said the voice at the table 
for the fourth time, “I now come to the 
powers conferred upon these bodies.” That 
was it ; the spell was broken ; thereafter he 
went on in level voice, undisturbed manner, 
just as if nothing in the world had happened. 

My dear Toby,” a peer who has achieved 
perfect command over the Lords as an 
audience once said, “ when I get up in the 
House I feel as if I were addressing an 
assembly of tombstones.” 

Only those who have shared the ex- 1 
perience can fully appreciate the measure of 
the imperturbable pluck displayed by Lord 
Twbbdmouth amid freezingly embarrassing 
circumstances. 

Btismess done . — ^London Government Bill 
read a second time. 

Friday. — Sark tells me thaf when on 
Monday London Government Bill is taken 
in Committee, Jambs op Hhrbford (not 
the Bishop but the Beau) wiU move an 
amendment providing that no woman under 
forty shall be eligible for election as an 
aulderwoman in the new Metropolitan 
municipalities* 

That seems designed to fatally limit field 
of selection. So few women, especially of 
the unmarried class who take an interest in 
public affairs, have reached the age of forty. 
Sark says it ’s all right; Lord Jambs would 
not, on any account, attempt to damage the 
bill at this particular point. What he 
really wants is to strengthen it. An in- 
timate study of the subject has brought him 



Jockey. “ Hr looks a pretty hot 'un.” 

Trainer. “Not a bit. Could Liuht your Pipe on him.” 
Jockey. “ Well, that "s a bit warm, isn't it ? ” 



[“ Steps are being taken to bring into cultivation 
the oyster-beds on me West Ccast of Ireland.” 

Daily Mail,'\ 


to the conclusion that woman is at her best 
when she has passed the age of two-score. 
When champagne is kept in stock past a 
certain age it is apt to be uUaged. That 
lowers its market price; but, as connoisseurs 
know, it adds to the quality of the wine. 
Unmarried women over forty are, from the 
matrimonial-market point of view, regarded 
as uUaged. Actually they are improved in 
quality and value. The effervescence of 
youth has left behind more stable qualities. 

Hence, if the new institution of aulder- 
women is to be a success make it a con- 
dition that spinster-candidates shall sign a 
document admitting that they are over 
forty years of age. 

Don’t understand this matter myself. 
Suppose it ’s all right, as these two emment 
authorities are agreed. 

Business done . — ^House of Commons in 
Committee on Supply. 


A Complimentary Pass from the Boxes. 
—Last week Mr. Joseph Hurst received a 
benefit from the Lyceum. This was as it 
should be. For Mr. Joseph Hurst has 
been bestowing benefits for more than 
thirty years upon the famous theatre in 
Wellington Street, Strand, and Mr, Bunchy 
having run a show himself — speaks upon 
the subject as an expert. Mr. Joseph 


Hurst now exchanges “the front of the 
house ” for the interior. In his honourable 
retirement — ^far from the madding crowd 
clamouring for places— may he live long 
and prosper. 

Aphorism for the Tsar,— The nations 
who pay for the Peace Congress at the 
Hague are those who find the yieces. 



MEDICINE, NOT STOOEET. 

Dr. Cedi (the new doctor), “ Swallow this, my 
dear President, and there will be no necessity for a 
surgical operation.” 
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DEPRECIATIONS. 

IX. 

The Coin and the Book. 

\Bemg a rough Paraphrase of a Speech^de- 
Uvered hy Mr, H-ll 0-ne on the subject of 
the Sixpermy Novel.] 

Clap down your sixpence — tanner is the 
term? 

Or tizzy, is it ? — and the book is yours ; 
With other epoch-makers, all one price 
For who pays cash on nail and takes his 
pick. 

Small profits, smart returns ; we *11 sum the 
same. 

Put cost at twopence nett for] printer*s 
< needs, [nine) — 

Injkr^Bigs and stitching (stitch in time saves 
The manufactured article ; groat remains ; 
How groat should be apportioned, this the 
crux. 

'Here chapman chips in; claims for wares 
exposed ' [store. 

On railway -platform, counter o’ dry-goods* 
Or huckster’s barrow bare to brunt of sky ; 
Lays trifie on for time and talent spent 
In urging wayfarer ope purse and buy 
’Gainst better judgment; adds a further 
touch 

For samples soiled by proletarian thumb 


And tossed aside ; say twopence meets the 
case, [joy. 

With baker’s odd thirteenth thrown in for 
“ There ’s the transaction Tiewed i’ th’ 
vendor’s light ” — 

(Compare the Goch and Bull of C. S. C.). 

Now for the twopenny residuum 
Since two and two (makes four) from six is 
two. [brain 

How strike proportion ’tween creator’s 
(Pure crucible of fancy, but for which 
The actual work of Art could scarcely be) 
And common publisher’s mere tradesman- 
craft ? 

For ease -of calculation, fractions waived, 
Put author’s obvious rights at three to one ; 
And underrated, let me say, at that. 

Even so, there ’s money in it . Take my case. 
Who am a man of too acknowledged worth 
To seem to blow a private trump of tin. 
Yonder ’s an agent guarantees me down 
Three hundred thousand cents per master- 
piece, 

Seven i’ th’ set, — two million, roundly told, 
Whereof the unimaginable bulk 
Might well intoxicate a smaller mind. 

This for the yearning masses, while the few, 
The cultured tens of thousands, still would 

My boar^ bound Deemster, doUar-and-a-half , 
My full-size Christian, f our-and-six for cash. 


Next rises question, how of Art herself. 
Cheapened to make a coster’s holiday, 

Efforts of peerless Master priced at par 
With three of pot-house ale, or half a pew 
Tn seething pit of playhouse, Surrey side ? 
What if the public taste She means to mend 
Depraves her own fine pallet ? Sirs, I hold 
They wrong the People’s brain that count it 
crude ; 

But, were it so, Art’s mission still remains. 

I speali from Imowledge, who have never 
read 

A two-cent terror but I found therein 
Wisdom I somehow failed to find before. 
Man must be made to read, tio matter what. 
Supply the thing and you create demand 
To meet supply ; ’tis done in Billingsgate 
With tepid fish that else were like to rot. 
Give quantity, what sort let Art decide, 

Who, once her highest known and recognised. 
Breeds godlike discontent of aught that aims ‘ 
Beneath the highest. Take my case again. 
Think you that in my next ensuing boom. 
Solely because I suit my price to serve 
What class of pocket makes my fingers itch, 
My work will therefore sink below itself. 

Or show one little whit more vulgar then 
Than now it shows ? Impossible, I sa/y. 

Who laughs ? I think you surely miss the 
point, 

Or do me despite doubling my intent I 
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SIE (to himself). “ CONFOUND THAT BIRD 1 HE ’S GONE OFF WITH ALMOST ALL I HAD LEFT 

—BORROWED MONEY, TOO 1 ” 
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The Vicar's Daughter. “Papa was vebt shocked, Giles, to see 

YOU STANDING OUTSIDE THE * GrEEN MAN * THIS MORNING, AFTER 

Church.*' 

The Village Re^probate. “ Oi can 'sure ye, Miss, it wus na fault 

0* KOINE THAT I WUS STANDIN’ OOTSIDE ! ” 


LETTEES TO THE CELEBRATED, 

To Sir Alfred Milner. 

Sir,— Y ou are a High Commissioner. While most of us potter 
along the dull path of our daily lives, you are of the select few who 
guide the policy of governments, pen despatches, call at need for 
armies and navies to support their pronouncements, and, in a 
word, represent the majesty of Great Britain in distant lands. 

It seems but yesterday that you set out for South Africa, that 
grave of so many reputations, which Providence and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain had selected as a field for your ambitions and 
energies. With how loud a chorus of praise and encouragement 
did you go forth. You were a Balliol man ; you had lived your 
allotted undergraduate span in the mild and magnificent eye of 
Benjamin J owbtt ; you had been Mr. Goschbn’s private secre- 
tary; you had been a journalist; you had directed your imperial 
steps to Egypt, had helped to govern the meek fellah ana had 
written a book on your experiences ; you had friends, a host of 
them, who wished you well, and not a single enemy. And thus, 
as the ship bore you from our shores, we realised with a sigh of 
relief that at last the haughty Kruger, the malleus Jose^M, was 
about to meet his match, and that through you, your suavity, your 
firmness, your temperate demeanour and your energetic action, 
the stiff-necked Boer of the Transvaal would be brought to recog- 
nise his true place in the divine order of things, and to submit to 
the hand of manifest Destiny as guided and strengthened by 
Chamberlain, your eye-glassed Chieftain. The situation in South 
Africa was difficult. Rarely in that land of difficulties has there 
been a situation demanding so much tact and patience, such gentle 
and kindly humouring to soothe wounds still raw, such wary 
walking to find a safe way between financial rogueries and Jingo 
excess on the one side and obstinacy, suspicion, and resentment on 
the other. But it is in difficult situations that the master-mind 
displays itself ; when to the commonplace man the puzzle appears 
impossible of solution, lo, the heaven-bom genius arrives and 
everything is swiftly made plain and easy. Such a master-mind 


and such a heaven-born genius, it appeared, we had secured in 
you, and therefore you went, heavily-freighted with our confidence 
and our praise, to be High Commissioner at Cape Town. 

Eor a long time we heard little or nothing of you. To be sure 
matters did not seem to be improving in the Transvaal. The 
Ui'tlander still clamoured for what he called his rights, still he 

g reclaimed to all the listening world that he could not possibly be 
appy until he got the franchise, and still Mr. KRfiGER and the 
Raad refused to provide this rich and interesting alien with his 
favourite plaything. “Give Alfred Milner time,*’ said your 
supporters, “ wait till he ’s firmly seated in the saddle, and then 
you’ll see what will happen to KrUgbr.” Well, we waited; 
there wasn’t much else for us to do; and still, as time went j 
on, Mr. Chamberlain uttered dark sayings, and most of the 
newspapers declared that if we failed to do our duty promptly in 
the Transvaal, we might just as well resign ourselves to the 
mockery and contempt of civilised nations. Then suddenly the 
crisis became acute, the Uitlander clamoured "with an even louder 
voice, the Boer became more and more suspicious and determined, 
the franchise receded into a dimmer distance, there were rumours 
of Army-Corps and Squadrons, Mr. Chamberlain still uttered 
dark swings, and then one blessed morning we woke to the 
knowledge that everything was about to be settled in our favour, 
since a Conference had been arranged between you and Mr. 
Kruger. 

The Conference took ]place, and, I shudder as I write the dreadful 
words, back to Pretoria went President KrUgbr with all the 
honours, while you. Sir, returned to Cape Town, having accom- 
plished nothing. 

And then your despatch, that impassioned despatch, which was 
sent palpitating along the telegraph wires, was published, and in a 
moment, as if hy magic, things that had been bad became worse, 
the whole tribe of Jingoes began to wave flags and shout for blood, 
and calm and sober Englishmen who had trusted you and placed 
their hopes of a settlement in your abilities and exertions, were 
struck with shame. 

Do not misunderstand me. No one was disposed to blame you 
for the failure of the Conference. Mr. Chamberlain is a hard 
taskmaster, Mr. KrAger is a hard and cautious bargainer. To 
reconcile the instructions you had received and the opposition you 
encountered might well, we supposed, have been an undertaking 
too difficult for a merely mortal High Commissioner. But, alas 
for that melancholy, that untimely effort of cabled rhetoric, your 
despatch. How shall we henceforth, with these rash, these 
passionate, these ill-omened words before our eyes, put confidence 
in your calmness, your tact, or your judgment ? I lay no stress on 
an occasional detect of grammar, for the wires often make havoc of 
grammar, and Mr. Chamberlain may not have been in a humour 
to correct ; but the tone of the whole thing, the temper it shows, 
its tawdry rhetorical pleadings, its appeal to prejudice and spread; 
eaffleism, its ill-judged reflections on the loyalty of our Dutch 
fellow subjects— 'these qualities so crudely displayed cannot but 
destroy your reputation and your authority amongst those over 
whom you are set. That passage about “thousands of British 
subjects kept permanently in the position of helots” would, of 
itself, be sufficient to impair the career of an even greater man. 
How ridiculous, how preposterously frothy it sounds. Many of us 
have met, I suppose, some such South African helot; he was 
prosperous, well-fed, and portly ; a heavy chain of gold, the badge 
not of his servitude, but of his wealth, stretched across his ample 
waistcoat ; jewels sparkled in his tie-pin ; his clothes were of a rich 
and massive decency ; his boots crewed of balances at banks and 
manifold investments. Such a man may be many things, but a 
helot he is not. 

Why, oh why, could you not sleep on this literary effort and 
then tear it up and write another ? Was your ardour so great, 
was the necessity so sharp that you must needs rush hot-foot to a 
telegraph office and worry the wires with these foolish helotries ? 

I cannot believe it. And, if your usefulness is gone, if the Boers 
denounce you, if the Afrikander Bond regards you with distrust 
and a bitter resentment, have you any one to blame for this xm- 
happy result except your rash, impetuous, and overbearing self ? 

I am. Sir, yours sorrowfully. The Vagrant. 

Curious Coincidence, — ^In the Times Marriage list last week, 
it was announced that a Hooper had been united to a Cranmer. 
No doubt the “ Eeformation Settlement ” was a handsome one. 

It woidd have been perfect had their domicile been Latimer Eoad, 
and the clergyman who officiated a Bidley. But it was near 
enough. 

M. A. DE Bloch.— One reason why the Peace Conference find 
a difficulty in arriving at any conclusion, satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory, is because there is a Bloch in the way. 
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First Cyclist {cross-eyed). ‘^Why the dickens don’t you look where you ’re going ?” 
SecoTid Cyclist {cross-eyed), “ "Why don’t you go where you ’be looklng? ” 


A GENUINE OHEVALIEE D’INDUSTBIE. 

Montmz, monteZf Mesdames et Messienjurs^ montez the stairs of 
Queen’s HaJl, Langham Place, next door to the Hall of Sfc. George 
(where the highly- trained performing “ Gee Gee,” or George 
Gbosshith, continues to delight the public), and at an elevation in 
the building quite in keeping with the high-toned character of the 
entertainment, you will both see and near, and, what is more, 
thoroughly enjoy the most artistically dramatic maste^ieces of 
Mr. Albert Chevalier. Among these, his impersonation of old 
Gaffer who has b6eh “ mindin’ the pigs this forty year,” and who 
knowingly defies his son from London to “take a rise” out of 
him, is in every way admirable. This must be coupled with his 
now well known pathetic song Old Dutch , which makes 
those who came only to laugh, remain to feel a choking sensation 
in the throat, and furtively imitate the action of the soldier who, 
leaning on his sword, “ wiped away a tear.” Scarcely has the 
audience stifled its sob than they are moved to convulsive laughter 


by Mr. Chevalier’s reappearance with the song of Blue Eibhon 
Jcme,*^ and after another interval of rest he entertains them with a 
sketch of a broken-down professional actor, who, having in his i 
time played all parts from Hamlet to Clovm, is now out of work 
and struggling for a livelihood. It is a Cruikshankian illustration 
to a character that Dickens might have ^ sketched. Then his , 
typical Frenchman of the caU chantant with light-hearted song 
and indiotick-tock-tra-la-la refrain to a tr^s chic cJianson, all “go ” 
and no sense. In Mr. Albert Chevalier’s programme there is I 
no such word as “fail,” everything being successful in its degree. | 
Mr. Chevalier is assisted by a clever trio of vocalists, Miss Carr 
Shaw, Mr. Harry Brett, and Mr. Frank Pemberton, and by 
way of contrast to all the singing and speaking comes the delicate 
conjuring of Mr. Chris Hjlton, “The Magic Mute,” whose sleight 
of hand is excellent. 

Mr. Albert Chevalier, who is always hard at work in town or 
country, certainly deserves the title of “ Xe Chevalier d ^IndiLstrie ” 
in the very best sense of an honest translation. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BOUQUET. 


W] 






1839. 


1859. 


1899. 
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Adv'ick Gratis, 185 
Advice to an Ambassador, 108 
After the Holidays are over, 10 
Age Omniscient (The), iifjO 
A. H. on the 0. and 8., 1«0 
Airs Resumptive, 174, 18i>, lixi, 222 
Alice in Ayiwinland, 94 
Almost— ‘‘Alone he did it 1 *’ 123 
Another Conference, 279 
Answers to Correspondents, 51 
Anthropological Experiment (An), 142 
Aphonsm for the Tsar, 805 
Apologia of a Neuropath, 150 
Apparent Difficulty (An), 244 
Ars longa. Vita brevis, 108 
Art of Lying (Tlie), 189 
Ascott Heath on the Derby, 201 
At Monte Carlo, 280 
At the “ Rag,” 48 
At the Royal Academy, 201 
Auguste and Ludwig, 17, 117 
I All Midi, 78 
Automobile Red, 190 
Aylwinnlewynne ; or, the Romany Rot, 
258, 208 

Bachelok Uncle’s Diary (A), 4, 10, 25, 
157, 171, 100, 280 
Bactereological Ballade (A), li)8 
Ballade of Incurable Malady (A), 58 
“ Bar, Biir White Sheep— Alas ! without 
Wooll” 220 
Behind the Scenes, 216 
Behind the Veil, 109 
Belle's Stratagem (The), 291 
Billiard Championship (Tiie), 202 
Bitter Cry of Lord Northampton (The), 

Blessings of Science (The), 159 
Boom in Beggary (A), 220 
Bores, 178 

Bounties up to Date, 70 

Bumble’s Lament, 293 

Burning Incident (A), 12 

CAMBKimiiK Wins, 158 

“ Cela va sans dire,” 11 

Cerrig-y-Druidion, 282 

Chacun A son gout, 289 

Chance of a Lifetime, 75 

“ Chez Tata," 262 

Ohilde KrUger's Pilgrimage, 294 

Colourable Imitation, 241 

Coming back of Arthur (The), 35 

Complimentary Pass from the Boxes, 805 

Contldences, 45, 68 

“ Oonspuez Tropfort 1 " 2 )2 

Consular Conveniences, 142 

Correction (A), 226 

Crews at Putney (The), 123 

Critic as a Pluralist, 262 j 

Cruel Oanuibalism I 3 

Cruising Cab (The), 61 

Cryptic Journalism, 129 

Cuckoo Notes in the Avenue, 153 

Curious Coincidence, 309 

Cutting Remarks, 84 

Dancer (The), 169 

Decoy Bike (The), 201 

Deprecation (A), 159 

Depreciations, 0, 18, 42, 54, 114, 126, 210, 
300 

D6roul6de et Dreyfus, 270 
Dick at the 'Delphi, il 
Dilemma (A), 129 
Dining out, 75 

Dinner Chairman's Vade Mecum (The), 
220 

Diseretion« 178 


Dividends and Drama, 297 
“ Drink, pretty Creature, drink !" 197 
Drop for Picquai't(A), 28 
Earth's New Shape for '99 (The), 60 
Easter in Paris and After, 178 
Easter Traveller's Vade Mecum, 145 
Easy Way (An), 184 
Economical Justice, 222 
Editorial Note (An), 8 
Eights at Putney (The), 137 
Encyolopu'dia Brltannica, ill 
End ot a Diplomatic Farce, 130 
Essence of Parliament, 71, 83, 95, 107, 119, 
181, 148, 156, 107, 191, 203, 215, 227, 
239, 251, 276, 287, 299, 304 
Etiam in Arcadia ego, 27 
Experiment in Swinbumian Rhythm, 244 
Fair and Forty Thieves (The), 9 
Farewell to May, 268 
Felix Faure, 102 

Figures for those who need them, 12 
Finished, 205 

Finishing Housekeeping, 208, 217 
Flat that Jerry built (Tne), 93 
Florence in the Future, 72 
Food and Philosophy, 268 
Forewarned — Forearmed, 172 
Fortune of War (The), 280 
Found in their Easter Eggs, 177 
From “ A Bachelor Uncle,” 09 
From a Professional Diary, 181 
Genuine Chevalier d'Industrie (A), JLO 
Girl Caddie of Guernsey (The), 171 
Golf Ball and the Swear (The), 15 
“Good Business," 262 
Good Old (Sunday) Times, 1C7 
Great Intelligencer (A), 112 
Grierson’s Only Way, 100 
Hale-a-dozen “Leagues” under the Sea, 
00 

Hamlet for Ladies, 250 
Her Majesty's Mu8ket«iers, 28 
“ lIowT at Surrey (A),” 250 
How to End our Novels, 225 
How to Enjoy Life on the River, 273 
How to Settle it, 204 

How to Spend a Haiipy Day in China, 
113 

How to Write a “ Play Novel,” 105 
Ideal Newspaper (The), 207 
II Povero, 203 
In a Gallery, 101 
Infant Aspirations, 148, 100 
In Many a Land, 122 
“ In my Library,” 220 
In the Cause of Peace, 48 
Invasion of England (The), 149 
“ Jam ” non “ Satis,” 297 
Jingoes, 47 

Jonathan the Colonist, 47 
Kilt (The), 135 

Lady Harberton and the Landlady, 177 
Lament, 82 

L’Arm^e et les Juges en Angleterre, 77 
Laugh at the “ Cri ” (A), 69 
Lay of St. Valentine (A), 73 
Le Lendemain de Camaval, 99 
Les Ministres en Angleterre, 105 
, Letters to the Celebrated, 6, 29, 221, 309 
Letter to the Editor, 249 
“ Lines to Phyllis,” 217 
Lion of the Season’s Vade Mecum (The), 
, 285 

Litera Scripta manet, 9, 40 
, Little Chat (A), 219 
London Laws, 150 
London the BeautiM (?), 281 


Longing of a Lyrical Layman, 96 
L’Opulento, 276 

Lord Gr-nith-rpe’s Commentaries, 41, 53, 
04, 81, 90 

Lost Leader (The), 52 
Lowther Arcadian Latin, 217 
Lyrical Outrages, 49, 71, 75, 96, 99, 138, 
106, 219, 240, 298 
Mad Questions, 48 
Maiy Aim Keeley, 141 
Masque (A), 303 
May Meetings, 210 
Melleas and Pelisande, 39 
Microbe Triumphant (The), 37 
Minor Troubles, 293 
Modern Hero (The), ICD 
Modern Philanthropist (The), 118 
Moral Doctor (The), 135 
Moral Metropolis (A), 198 
“ More Light," 05 

More Metropolitan Improvements, 49 
Morte d'Harcourt, 30, 65 
Most Horrible! 106 

Mr. Briefless, Junior, and his Canine 
Client, 81 

Mr. Punch’s Dramatic Recipes, 285 
Mr. Punch’s Dramatised Novels, 36, 59, 
124, 136 

Mr. Punch supports the Ocean Penny 
Postage in 1851, 21 
My Favourite Song, 281 
My Lord and My Lady, 41 
My Lost Cabby-Crawler, 84 
My Mother Tongue, 121 
My Star, 112 
Mystery at Eccles, 97 
Necessary Kit (The), 237 
New Bird (A), 82 
New Boom (A), 209 
New Danger (A), 145 
New Descent of Man (The), 3 
New Poetry (The), 185 
New “Provincial Tour” (The), 1 
New Scrip for an Old Song, 67 
News for Londoners, 201 
New Terror (A), 78 
Nice Night at Sea (A), IS, 34 
Noisy Dogs, 276 
Nooks and “ Corners,’' 205 
Notice Board for a Foreign Race course, 
2P6 

Ode to Easter, 157 
Old Clo’ ! 60 

Old Order Changeth (The), 150 
Old Refrain (The), 261 
Old Song re-sung (An), 17 
Old Style and New in January, 29 
Only Way (The), 165 

Operatic Notes, 283, 241, 264, 2C9, 277, 
297, 301 

Orl we ’ve got to do, 154 
“ O ‘ Tempora’ 1 O Mores ! ” 125 
O that they, too, were Maying I 243 
Our “ Adored Lydia,” 185 
Our Booking-Office, 11, 15, 35, 40, 53, 65, 
76, 89, 97, 113, 121, 133, 147, 166, 179„ 
184, 197, 213, 225, 234, 249, 253, 276, 
281, 289, 301 
Our City Column, 204 
Our Mercantile Marine, 28 
“ Ours” and Years, lit 
Palmistry, 166 

Party “with a Past” (The^^ 282 
Pathetick Ballad of Sidney, Richard, and 
Frederick, 102 
“Patti! Patti!” 49 
Paulina Kriiger, 188 


Peep into the Future (A), 177 
Pending Legislation, 240 
Penitent Pirate (The), 130 
Phew! 106 
Pinero's “Pop,” 282 
Playgoer’s Nightmare (A), 101 
Poeta Nascitur, non Fit, 15 
Point of View (The), 298 
Points for Pantomime-Producers, 3 
Policy of Pin-Prieks (The), 37 
Postage Stamp Inscriptions, 4 
Press Developments, 133 
Prison Pare, 77 

Private Views, 229, 252, 255, 265 
Proposals for Peace, 94 
Proposed Additions to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, 63 
Protest (A), 12 
Rather at Sea, 82 
Re-dressing the Wrongs, 165 
Rejected Proposals, 190 
Remarks ad Rem-biandt, 105 
Resolutions Resisted, 3 
R. I., Piccadilly, 180 
Rise in (Mezzo)-Tintos (A), 193 
Rus in Urbe, 63 
Safe Finance, 262 
“ Sarah's Young Man," 289 
Sartor very much Resartus, 267 
“ School Treat” (A), 27 
“ Seeing Double,” 162 
Seeing is Believing, 23 
Sine qua non (The), 123 
Skipper’s Life (A), 202 
So Courtly, 52 

Sold at the Sales, 51 *' 

Some probable Agenda, 243 

Some side Prophecies tor 1899, 12 

Some Subjects for Taxation, 171 

Something Instead, 260 

Song of Letters (A), 192 

Sorrows of a Rising Young Man, 88 

Sortes ShaksperiansB, 120 

South Africa re-visited, 2:5 

Southampton Bar, 45 

Spare a Kopek ! 270 

Sporting Intelligence, 87 

Sportive Songs, 37 

Sport of the Future’ (The), 226' ' 

Spring Fashions, 96 
Spring Cleaning, 207 ' 

State Regulated Art, 288 ' 

Steward 1 167 ‘ 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 161, 183, 214, 238 
Strange Fact in Natural History, 13 
Striking Experiment (A), 93 ‘ 

Struggle for Life (The), 77 
Struggle with Fashion (A), 106 
Sunday Papers, 243 

“ Swallows have come back" (The), 177 
Taxpayer’s Vade Mecum (Theh 122 
Tear-in-Eye of Tiers at the Laugh-and- 
Cry-Teary-’un Tear-tre, 207 - * 

Teetotm Budget of 1999, 122 
Temple Flower Show (The), 273 
Thackeray and Mr. Punch, 258 ‘ 
Theatrical. No velties, 231' ' ' ' < ^ ^ 

Their True Vocation, 291 - . 

There is no Foundation in the Report, , 84 
Thoroughbred (A), 282 ' % / , > 

To a Broomstick, 85 ' i . 

To a Femme- Incomprise,^ 112 * *’ 

To a Fraud of long-Standing,^82 
To a Hard-hearted Editor, 69 , 

To an Old Tune, 281 

To a Novelist of the Modern School, 84 

.TobaccUh, 297 ^ . 
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Tobacco, 285 

To Daphne, 46 

To Lydia, 120 

Tommy and Jack, 47 

Too Bad, S7 

To Paris and Back, 237 

To the G.O.R., 137 

To the Matrons of Columbia, 12 

To the Queen, 243 

Town and Gown, 111 

Tramps Abroad, 51 

Travellers’ Tales, 46 

True Reason (The), 263 

Twentieth Century (The), 33 

Twenty-first Century Publishing Co., 253 

Two or Three Napoleons, 180 

Umbrella. (The), 85 

Under the Lyceum Convention, 195 

Up-to-date, 154 

Urbs in Rure, 273 

Utopian Journal (The), 228 

Vanished Island (A), 10 

Verestchagin Review (A), 85 

War to the Bun, 61 

Weather (The), 184 

What he would have laid, 16 

What Price Crawlers ? 135 

“ What she really wanted,” 217 

Who's He ? 24 

With Army Estimates, 97 

Without Ceremony, 274 

Wonderful Fluid (A), 229 

“ Write me down ‘ An Ass ’ ! ” 63 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS. 

African Pool, 151 

After the First Grip, 79 

Alice in Bumbleland, 115 

“ All the Comforts of a Home,” 163 

Another Pin-prick ’* ! ! 31 

At Last ! 271 

Ave 1 Victoria, Regina et Imperatrix ! 
246, 247 

British Bun (The), 211 

Cape to Cairo, 189 

Clerical Crow (The), 307 

Diogenes-Morley, 43 

**Dogs of War,” 293 

Fight for the Foot-plate (The), 127 

Free-Lance (The), 187 

Harcourt’s Pastoral, 67 

Involuntary Schools, 199 

“ ‘John’s* Comforter,” 175 

Moral Suasion, 259 

New Man (The), 65 

New Postillion (Ihe), 103 

New Year's Greeting (A), 7 

Pied Piper of Rhodesia (The), 228 

Smile that Failed (The), 283 

Suspense! 19 

“Wake him up ! ” 235 

Warned Oft ! 91 


SMALL ENGRAVINGS. 

*A. B. C. Girl who is D. E. F., 45 
Absent-minded Gent and Maid, 60 
After-dinner Speech-Machine (An), 85 
Applicant and Board of Guardians, 250 
'Arry at the Horse-Show, 147 
'Arry Mounting on the Wrong Side, 21 
'Arry 'Olborn and Sally Strand, 2 
Art Critic's Caution (An), 208 
Artist and the Little Model, 148 
Artists’ Pictures gone to Academy, 171 
Artists’ rejected Pictures, 205 
Asking for Christmas Tree Fairy, 4 
Astronomical Reprobate (An), 25 
Astronomical Student’s Moons, 150 
Aunt Jane at a Cricket Match, 226 
Beatrice’s Bravery at the Dentist s, 94 
Beef Tea made from Mutton, 114 
Bicyclists resting in Country Road, 88 
Boatman’s Praise of a Fish, 238 
Boatswain and Little Cadet, 47 
Bobbie’s piece of Barley-Sugar, 165 
Bookmaker and Detectives, 68 
Bookmakers’ Sanctuary (The), 134 
Boy and a Toy-Engine, 27 
Boy and the Tiger’s Head, 105 
Boy writing to Schoolmaster, 279 
Bride’s Friend's Sympathy (A), 181 
'Bus Driver ehaflSlng Cabhy, 803 
Butler putting away the Port, 222 
Buying a Hunter for Two People, 76 
Cabby and Andromeda Picture, 173 
Oaptam’s Laugh infectious (The), 180 
Celebrated Nose (A), 85 
Chamberlain “ Not at Home,” 74 
Chancellor of Exchequer’s Taxation, 110 
Chaneellor playing Oup-and-Ball, 86 
Chandler's Customer (A), 207 
Cheerful Artist and Despondent Friend, 
16S 

Chief Justice and Commissions, 181 
Choirmaster and Pupil, 109 
Clergyman and Giles's Half-Measures,142 


Clove in the Apple Pie (A), 185 
Cockney Macbeth’s Words (A), 24 
Collision with Tinker’s Cart, 169 
Commissionaire at Army Stores, 183 
Coster at a Bone- Yard, 52 
Couple on a Sea-aide Pier, 162 
Cross-eyed Cyclists colliding, SIO 
Crossing-Sweeper and Coachman, 196 
Curate and Gaffer Stokes, S06 
Cyclist’s Marriage Proposal (A), 149 
Dance of Dots and Dashes, 124 
Descendant of Irish Kings, 289 
Dialogue at a Roman Camp, 78 
Disguised Military Authorities, 170 
“Disintegrated”— an Upset Car, 144 
Doctor and Patient, 265 
Dr. Cecil’s Medicine, 305 
Driving Four-in-hand in a Park, 264 
Driving with Lamps by Moonlight, ICS 
Duchess and the Concert Tickets, 41 
Dying of a Broken Heart, 30 
Eastertide — on the Inner Circle, 157 
Electricity and Telegraphy, 62 
Elsie and Nursery Governess, 270 
Employer and Clerk, 82 
Employer and Unpunctual Clerk, 123 
Errand-Boy and Equestrian, 145 
Examining a Boys’ Class, 186 
Pair Cyclist collides with Parson, 29S 
Fallen Horse and Roman Empire, 160 
Farmer and a Labour Agitator, 228 
Farmer Paderewski, 204 
Fashionable Doctor’s Patients, 177 
Feathers on Daddy’s Mouth, 172 
First Night Critic (A), 138 
Fisherman’s Whisky Flask (A), 89 
Fishing in Midwinter, 16 
Fishing in Preserved Water, 231 
Fishing Major and Gamekeeper, 217 
Fishing Man and his Boy, 48 
Fishing Man and Spouse, 301 
Flareups’ At Home (The), 233 
Fox-hunter’s New Clothes, 65 
Frame-maker and Gifted Amateur, 59 
Freddie’s Dream about Angel'*, 90 
French Generals and Truth, 206 
Fritz and the “Swift” People, 53 
General afraid of Plum-pudding, 231 
General’s Opinion on Cycling Dress, 189 
German Master and his pupils, 294 
Gilded Youth’s Brains (A), 34 
Golfer’s “Driver” damaged, 187 
Great Traffic Puzzle (The), 98 
Groom follows Hunting Mistress, 12 
Growth of the Bouquet, 310 
Hamlet at a Matinee, 29 
Hansom Window and Ladies’ Hats, 192 
Heads of Alien Barristers, 112 
Horse that runs away with you, 276 
Housemaid and New Gardener, 133 
Hunting Across — Beans ? 100 
Hunting Ladies and Jack’s Horse, 136 
Hunting Man in River, 57 
Hunting People discussing Hot Summers, 
69 


Huntsman and ’Arry’s Bad Cigar, 112 
Huntsman and the Last Fox, 15G 
Huntsman and the Railway Line, 122 
Husband and Wife to talk French, 135 
Impecumous Nobleman and Millionaire, 
193 

Imperial Bruin drinks to Peace, 242 
Inebriated Scotchman’s Soliloquy, 5 
Inebriate walking round a Tree, 87 
Irish Oyster (An), 305 
Irving and Bernhardt in Hamlet, 258 
Irving and Son at Lyceum, 195 
Jockeys riding over Horses’ Heads, 280 
Jockey, Trainer, and Kicking Horse, 
305 

Jones and the Old Otter, 240 
Jones mixed up in a Race, 256 
Jones out Deep-Sea Pishing, 286 
Jones’s Figure, 51 
.Judge’s Tea in Court, 78 
Kaiser in the Tyrol (The), 291 
Kaiser’s Moustache Edict, 145 
Kicking Horse’s Heels (A), 184 
Kicking Hunter (A), 40 
Labourer suffering from “Ability,” 96 
Lady and Boy Bathers, 800 
Lady and Cook Applicant, 244 
Lady Art Student's Pictures (A), 197 
Lady begs Pictures for the Blind, 225 
I'ady Cyclist and Country Girl, 285 
Lady Cyclist and Thunderstorm, 277 
Lady driving Four-in-hand, 249 
Lady Mayor and Officials, 157 
Lady occupying Reserved Seat, 252 
Lady’s first Slumming attempt, 2^7 
Lady’s Hair darkened at Roots, 102 
Lady’s Muff Illusion, 33 
Lady’s Orthography— at Brighton, 1 26 
Lady Visitor and Working Woman, 154 
Lady Wayside Photograi>hers, 273 
Lawson aud Sunday Telegraph, Ibl 
Letting the Mus-Cat out of the Bag, 129 
Lion, Bear, and Chinaman, 218 
Lion Comique and his Agent, 159 
Little Bifiin'.s New Bound Game, 46 
Little Boy's Half-Holidays (A), 77 
Little Girl and Gent’s Photograx)h, 121 
Little Girl and Grandpapa, 101 
Little Girl playing with Grandpapa, 04 
Little Hunting Lady and Old Groom, 93 
Little Hunting Lady on Dancing, 73 
Little Tdmkyns's Narrative, 71 
’Liza describes being in Love, 42 
Looting the China Shop, 158 
Lord Charley and Russian Bear, 14 
Madame la Bepublique and Dreyfus, £90 
Maid sends off New-Year’s Cards, 17 
March Hare (A), 156 
Marrying a Domestic Girl, 209 
Masquerading as Three Musketeers, 27 
Mike, the Cellarman, 182 
Millie’s Opinion of Pin-Money, 129 
Minister and Cyclist's Free-Wheel, 232 
Minor Poet and the Mirror, 153 
Miss Flirt’s Number of Engagements, 84 


Miss Jones and the Poxes, 18 
Mias Jones at two Private Views, 205 
Mr. Bigwig and his Clerk, 282 
Mr. Fitz- Jones and the Dachsund, 202 
Mr, Green’s Theatrical “Cue," 126 
Mr. Potts’ Civil Service Department, 234 
Mr. Punch and American* Ambassador, 
111 

Mrs, Grumble and Vesuvius, 3 

Mrs. Jones and Midnight Oil, 210 

Music-Hall Illustration Method, 66 

Music-Hall Inanities, 6 

Music’s Petition to the L.C.C., 146 

Mutoscope for R. A. lectures, 225 

Naturalist Brother's Apiary, 262 

Nelly’s Torn Pinafore, 250 

Nervous Visitor and Tandem, 130 

New Alderwoman (The), 278 

New Centaury (The), 300 

New Servant and Clean Knife, 288 

Not up to Intellectual Conversation, 241 

Novelties in Neckties, 49 

Nurse, Effie, and Baby, 113 

Officers and a Butterfly, 261 

Old Lady and Unmuzzled Dog, 11 

Old Masters and the Old Missus, 7f» 

One Artist enough in a Family, 118 
Our Poet and Our Daughter, 262 
Outside a London Theatre, 99 
Papa, Ethel, and a Labourer, 220 
Parliamentary Circus Parade, 70 
Parlourmaid’s Streamers (A), 217 
Pat Murphy's Penance in Lent, 111 
Patti's Wedding-March, 37 
Peace otherwise engaged, 254 
I^earls at the Royal Academy, 214 
Peel’s PiH for Pale Ale People, 256 
Pickpocket and Tin Tacks, 268 
Picture in Smoke (A), 118 
Pictui ’0 of Chinese Football, 61 
Podgson catches a Fish, 293 
Policeman Balfour directing Traffic, 260 
Political Parrot-House (The), 230 
Portion of Potsdam Telegram, 201 
Prehistoric “Peace Conference" (A), 22 
Professor Mysto the Palmist, 97 
Punch on “Flying Fox," 253 
Puritan Morley and Friends, 263 
Pygmies and (5iant Trees, 8.) 

Queen Elizabeth and Tight Skirts, 154 
Quiet Listener asks for the Salt, 210 
Ready-made Coats(-of-Arm8), 10, 58 
Raee-horsc Owner and Cadger, 257 
Real Derby Winner (The), 261 
Rector's Daughter’s Hocwiy Club, 182 
Return of “Our Mr. Beresford” (The), 
117 

Riding near Hunter’s Tail, 28 
“ Roast Chestnuts ” Fancy Dress, 57 
Robespierre’s Nose, 178 
Samoa and her Three Suitors, 194 
Satirical Cabby and Fare, 229 
Saving up for a Shop or Bicycle, 81 
Scene from “ School for Scandal,” 50 
Seats of the Mighty, 25, 37, 49, 61, 145, 
192, 208, 229, 264, 273, 274, 292 
Second Mrs. Muggeray (The), 72 
Shakspearian Illustrations, 132 
Shortsighted Gents and Pretty Girl, 190 
Sir Christopher and St. Paul’s, 170 
Skipper and Friend in Boat, 1(6 
Slum-People dancing, 219 
Spiky Bali-dress Material, 265 
Sporting Lion and Fox, 240 
Squinting Sportsman (A), 30 
Stick and Umbrella, 73 
Still Mr. Alfred Austin, 280 
Stores “Liquid Air” Department, 261 
Stranger and Potter’s New Horse, 243 
Subalterns discussing Longevity, 106 
Swell Equestrian and Donkey-Boy, 255 
Switchback Watershoot Express, 277 
Sybil's Soliloquy before a Mirror, 141 
Symptoms of Father’s Convalescence, 15 
Tailor’s Model (A), 256 
Taxameter Perambulators, 193 
Timid Admirer’s Wireless Telegraphy, 269 
Treading on a Duchess’s Train, 33 
Treading on Tom’s Pain, 237 
Tsar’s Fancy Ball (The), 38 
Twelfth Night Characters, 9 
Two French Students, 39 
Umpire Punch and Australians, 302 
Uncle George’s Latin Poser, 178 
University Bathing Costume, 179 
Vicar’s Daughter and Village Reprobate, 
309 

Vicar’s “Gregorian” Tones (Al, 193 
Village Pew-opener Deceased, 174 
Visitor and the Family of Twins, 23 
Where Nelson fell, 213 
Who invented the Bagpipes ? 13 
Why Ella wears an Old Hat, 221 
Why the Devil tempted Eve, 54 
Wife’s Lecture on Betting (A), 274 
Widowed Flowei>-seller (A), 297 
Wishinghe were a Mormon, 120 
Young Wife whose word was Law, 201 
Young Workman’s Old Age Pensions, 26 
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